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MEMOIR    OF   THE    LATE   JAMES   AITKEN,    A.M., 

PREACHER  UNDER  THE  8TN0D  OF  UNITED  ORIGINAL  SEGBDER8. 

In  nothmg  is  the  sovereignty  of  God  more  strikingly  displayed  than 
in  the  choice  of  his  servants,  and  the  work  that  he  assigns  them.  One 
man  possesses  very  moderate  abilities,  and  has  enjoyed  very  limited 
means  of  cultivating  them.  Such  a  one,  however,  he  is  sometimes 
pleased  to  place  in  an  important  sphere  of  labour ;  he  maintains  him 
lonf  in  it,  and,  by  his  special  blessing,  renders  him  eminently  instra- 
menta^  '.n  promoting  his  kingdom.  Another  is  endowed  with  a  larger 
measi  j  both  of  natural  talents  and  of  spiritual  gifts;  he  has  been 
privileged  to  enjoy  ample  means  for  their  improvement,  and  he  is 
perhaps  permitted  to  enter  upon  public  duty ;  but  when  the  opening 
blossoms  of  his  piety  and  zeal  have  just  begun  to  shed  around  him  a 
rich  L  vcur  of  Christ,  and  to  give  promise  of  a  long  period  and  a  large 
measu  e  of  fruitfulness,  the  Master  plucks  the  promising  plant,  and 
transfers  it  to  his  own  bosom. 

This  was  verified,  in  a  most  affecting  manner,  in  the  ease  of  that 
young  servant  of  Christ  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
Four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  his  brief  service  of  two  months 
was  begun  and  ended ;  but  the  event  is  still  fresh,  we  presume,  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  our  readers;  and,  while  the  impression 
remains,  it  has  been  considered  that  a  short  memorial  will  not  be 
unacceptable  of  one  who  carried  to  his  early  grave  the  respect  and 
affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  It  is  only  a  brief  one  that  we  can 
present  to  them.  The  life  of  a  student  is  seldom  diversified  by  any 
variety  of  incident;  and  the  spiritual  experience  of  one  who  was 
brought  up,  like  Samuel,  under  the  shadow  of  Gk)d's  sanctuary,  rarely 
presents  those  striking  ^splays  of  human  depravity  and  the  counter-* 
acting  influence  of  divine  grace,  that  are  often  met  with  in  the  con- 
version of  the  outcast  and  abandoned.  The  only  remarkable  incident 
in  the  life  of  our  young  friend  was  his  death,  and  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  his  chnstian  experience  was  his  dying  exercise.  The  work 
of  the  Spirit  in  God's  saints,  however,  is  always  substantially  the 
same ;  and  as  he  has  left  behind  him  a  few  memorials  of  the  Lord's 
dealings  with  his  soul,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to 
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Bee  how  bis  amiable  character  was  gentlj  moulded  bj  the  grace  of 
God,  and  prepared  for  that  earlj  saci^ce  bj  which  he  was  so  signally 
eaSLed  to  ^or^  him. 

James  Aitken  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Jnly  8th,  1822.  like  many 
others  whose  early  piety  has  adorned  the  church  of  €rod,  he  enj<md 
the  high  priril^e  of  a  pious  ancestiy,  and  a  religions  edocation.  His 
grandjfiither,  the  late  Ber.  James  Aitken  of  Elniemnir,  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Seces- 
sion Ghnrch,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Constitotional  Pres- 
bytery, and  a  principal  instrument  in  preserving  the  profesnion  of  the 
body  at  a  critical  period  of  its  history ;  and  of  his  own  fother,  the  Bev  • 
Jdm  Aitken,  the  present  respected  minister  of  the  Ori^al  Seoesaon 
congregation,  Ab^een,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  nowhere  could  his 
son  hare  enjoyed  a  happier  exhibition  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  true  godUness  than  he  was  privileged  to  do  under  his  roof.  With 
such  training  he  grew  up  in  external  conformity  with  its  rules,  but 
<  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God ;' 
and  to  this  gradous  change,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  he  long 
remained  a  stranger.  In  the  eyes  of  others  he  appeared,  in  eariy  11^ 
a  very  amiable  and  docile  boy,  untainted  by  any  open  Tice,  and  a 
general  fiiyourite  with  all  who  knew  him ;  Init  in  his  own  estimate, 
deliberately  formed  and  fiuthfnily  recorded,  his  'childhood  and  youth 
were  yani^.'  The  following  acknowledgment  of  the  nns  of  hb  youth, 
writUat  after  he  was  grown  up,  may  appear  to  many  exaggerated,  but 
win  recommend  itself  to  every  one  who  remembers  how  hateful  sin 
appears  to  a  truly  enlightened  and  sanctified  mind: — ^  The  sins  of  my 
youth  are  bitter  in  my  remembrance*  I  hated  instruction,  I  des^nsed 
leprooC  The  Spirit  of  God  oflen  strove  with  me,  but  I  grieved  and 
resisted  his  motions.  I  was  careless  and  inattentive  to  my  studies.  I 
bad  no  wish,  or  at  least  I  showed  none,  to  please  my  parents.  The 
holy  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  was  not  remembered,  but  habitually,  and 
without  r^ret,  broken.  I  remember,  about  the  age  of  ei^t  or  nine, 
of  tdling  many  awful  lies.  I  was,  on  being  reproved  for  my  fiuilts, 
sulky  and  obstinate  to  my  kind  parents ;  and  these  are  not  a  tenth 
part  of  my  crimes.  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  all  of  them,  in  all  theor 
aggravations,  before  thine  holy  eye.  Was  ever  a  more  fit  subject 
found  for  the  lowest  hellt  O  what  reason  have  I  to  cry  with  David, 
^Remember  not  the  nns  of  my  yoothT' 

Notwithstanding  the  indiffisrence  so  feelingly  mourned  over  in  the 
above  extract,  the  l^irit  of  Grod  seems,  at  a  period  eariier  peihaps 
than  he  was  aware  of,  to  have  been  preparing  him  for  the  gracious 
change  which  afterwards  manifested  itmlf.  One  mean  that  Grod 
empkyed  for  his  awakening  was  the  rod  of  personal  and  rdative 
aflfietion.  Naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  he  was,  at  an  early 
period,  sulgected  to  frequent  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever — ^the  same 
malacfy  which  ultimately  cut  him  off— and  he  had  to  moum  over  tho 
early  grave  of  more  tluui  one  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Two  sweet 
little  girls  died  when  he  was  stOl  a  child;  a  younger  brother,  his 
companion,  was  afterwards  taken  firom  his  side;  and,  about  his  tenth 
Year,  he  loet  an  elder  aster,  vdio  had  just  entered  her  thirteenth  year. 
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The  death  of  this  amiable  young  lady,  which  took  place  in  the  house 
of  her  grand&ihery  at  Kirriemnir,  was  a  very  affecting  but  gratifying 
illustration  of  the  text,  'Out  of  the  mouth  of  biabes  and  suck&gs  tibiou 
hast  perfected  praise.'  Naturally  of  a  peculiarly  delicate  and  retiring 
temperament;  she  shrunk,  like  the  sensitive  plimt,  almost  from  obser- 
vation. Tet  her  mouth  was  opened  on  her  death-bed;  her  natural 
reserve  and  timidity  were  laid  aside,  and  she  became  the  instructor 
and  comforter  of  all  that  approached  her.  The  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  not  present  at  the  affecting  scene,  but  the  event  seems  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
collected  her  dying  sayings,  and  sent  them  to  a  religious  periodical, 
in  a  brief  memorial  of  her,  which  bears  testimony  both  to  the  early 
|nety  of  the  deceased  and  to  the  sanctified  affection  and  opening 
talents  of  its  juvenile  author.* 

It  was  not,  however,  till  his  seventeenth  year  that  any  decided 
symptoms  i^peared  of  a  gracious  change  on  his  own  character.  Two 
years  before  this  he  had  finished,  with  credit,  his  preparatory  studies 
at  the  Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen,  and  had  entered  as  a  student  in 
Marischal  College,  where  he  gained  a  bursary  by  competition.  As 
yet  he  had  formed  no  fixed  plan  for  his  future  life;  but,  like  many 
young  men  similarly  ratuated,  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  obtmn- 
ing  a  classical  education,  leaving  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
determination  of  future  contingencies  to  what  account  the  acquisition 
dionld  be  turned.  To  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  he  devoted  himself 
with  great  assidui^,  and  had  already  acquitted  himself  with  much 
credit  in  those  classes  through  which  he  had  passed.  While  thus 
eagerly  engaged,  however,  in  the  pursuit  of  secular  knowledge, 
the  great  Teacher  began  to  deal  with  his  heart,  and  soon  convinced 
him  that  there  was  a  species  of  learning  more  important  than  all  that 
the  stores  of  ancient  literature,  or  the  discoveries  of  modem  science 
could  supply — the  knowledge  of  Him,  whom  to  know  is  ^life  eternal/ 
This  pleasing  &ct  we  know  from  a  manuscript  volume  which  was 
Ibund  in  his  repositories  after  his  de$tth.  It  is  not  properly  in  the 
ferm  of  a  diary;  at  least  it  does  not  enter  minutely  into  the  transac- 
tions and  experiences  of  every  day,  but  consists  of  occasional  reflections 
on  his  ^iritual  condition,  and  memorial^  of  his  exercise,  made  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals. 

The  first  entry  is  dated  December  1st,  1839,  and  though  it  does 
not  state  by  what  means,  or  at  what  time,  the  first  saving  impressions 
had  been  made  upon  his  mind,  it  shows  us  that  he  had  now  com- 
menced in  earnest  the  study  of  his  own  heart;  had  gone  as  a  sincere 
suppliant  to  the  throne  of  grace;  had  sat  down  at  Jesus'  feet,  and,  as 
a  humble  disciple  in  his  school,  had  tasted  something  of  the  joy  and 
peace  that  is  in  believing.  The  following  extracts  seem  to  breathe 
the  spirit  of  one  who  has  begun  in  earnest  to  seek  the  way  to  Zion: — 
'My  Sabbaths  are  fast  hastening  to  an  end;  another  has  passed  into 
etemi^,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more  may  be  awaiting  me.  O 
that  I  were  enabled  to  consider  well  what  use  I  make  of  them!    It  is 

*  ThiB  will  ht  inserted  in  a  fatnre  Number. 
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surely  calculated  to  lay  me  low  in  the  dusl  to  look  back  at  the  many 
Sabbaths  I  have  abused.  O  what  a  wonder  it  was  that  the  Lord  did 
not  cut  xne  off  in  his  wrath,  in  those  days  of  sin !  But,  blessed  be  his 
name,  *'his  mercy  endureth  for  ever/'  His  language  still  is,  "Wilt 
thou  not  from  this  time  cry  unto  me,  My  Father,  thou  art  the  guide 
o£  my  youth?"  I  have  much  encouragement  to  do  so.  He  has  been 
my  fhther^s  God,  and  my  father's  father's  God,  and  he  is  willing  to  be 
my  God.  All  tho^e  who  have  been  enabled  deliberately  to  choose 
him  for  theirs  have  set  to  their  seal  that  he  is  true;  and  what  I  myself 
have  experienced  of  his  goodness  has  led  me  exclaim,  *'His  favour  is 
life,  and  his  loving-kindness  is  better  than  life."  "  His  ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness,  and  all  his  paths  are  peace."  In  reading  at  worship 
this  evening  the  third  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  I  felt  considerable  difficultj 
in  repressing  my  feelings,  and  no  wonder.  To  read  of  the  base 
ingratitude  of  God's  professing  people,  after  all  that  he  had  done  for 
ihem,  is  surely  enough  to  move  a  heart  of  stone.  But  what  affected 
me  most  was  to  read  in  that  chapter  my  own  conduct  towards  God. 
He  may  well  say  concerning  me,  "What  could  have  been  done  more 
for  him  than  I  have  done?"  He  has  brought  me  into  the  world,  he 
has  cast  my  lot  in  a  christian  land,  and  in  a  family  whei*e  his  name  is 
feared;  and  yet,  when  he  looked  that  I  should  bring  forth  fruit,  I 
brought  forth  wild  fruit.  I  feel  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  striving  vnth 
me.  May  I  cherish  his  motions,  and  not  grieve  him,  lest  I  be  given 
over  to  myself!  In  his  gracious  mercy  may  he  avert  such  a  dreadful 
calamity;  and  may  the  good  work,  which  I  trust  is  begun  in  my 
soul,  be  carried  on  until  the  day  of  Christ!'  February  9th.  *  How- 
slow  is  the  work  of  God  in  my  soul!  Instead  of  advancing  in  holiness, 
I  often  appear  to  be  going  back.  I  have  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief 
always  ready  to  depart  from  the  living  God.  O  that  the  Lord  would 
take  it,  and  bind  it  to  himself!  Lord,  I  resign  it  to  thee;  into  thy 
hand3  I  commend  my  spirit.  Thou  alone  canst  keep  it  safely.  Give 
me  really  an  interest  in  Christ.  I  would  take  the  kingdom  by  force, 
as  one  that  must  be  saved.  The  conduct  of  worldly  men  is  truly 
surprising,  preferring  a  moment's  pleasure  to  endless  happiness.  My 
soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret;  let  me  not  taste  of  their  cruel 
happiness;  but  let  my  determination  be,  "Whatever  others  do,  as  for 
me  I  will  serve  the  Lord." ' 

The  volume  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken  remained,  till 
his  death,  locked  up  in  the  repositories  of  the  writer;  but  the  state  of 
mind  to  which  they  bear  testimony  he  felt  himself  induced  soon  after 
to  disclose.  To  this  he  was  led  by  the  depressing  influence  of  one  of 
those  scenes  of  deep  dejection  through  which  the  christian  pilgrim  has 
often  to  pass.  What  gave  occasion  to  it  he  does  not  mention.  Per- 
haps, like  Christian,  he  fell  asleep,  and  lost  his  roll;  for  there  is  no 
entry  in  his  diary  for  more  than  twelve  months.  At  all  events,  his 
sky  became  overcast.  A  beautiful  morning  appeared  to  have  dawned 
upon  him — a  morning  without  clouds,  but  the  clouds  returned  afler 
the  rain.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  was  in  danger  of  razing  the  founda- 
tions of  peace  in  his  own  bosom,  and  looked  around  for  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  counsellor.    Gladly  would  he  have  opened  his  mind  to  his 
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&ther,  but  his  nataral  modesty  forbade.  He  summoned  np  courage, 
however,  to  do  so  to  an  attached  and  pious  relative  with  whom  he 
had  always  been  on  terms  of  the  most  affectionate  familiarity.  This 
interesting  communication  is  dated  June  19th/ 1840 : — 'My  dear 
Aunt, — ^I  don't  intend  to  write  you  a  long  letter  at  present.  My 
object  is  to  request  that  you  would  remember  me  on  the  enduing 
occasion.  (A  communion  at  Clola.)  If  you  get  nearness  to  God  at 
this  time,  while  you  remember  the  prosperity  of  his  church,  the  cause 
you  profess,  and  the  guilty  land  in  which  you  dwell,  O  forget  not 
your  poor  nephew!  Let  your  prayer  for  him  be,  "O  that  Ishmael 
may  live  before  thee!"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  the  state  of  my  mind; 
but  really  I  feel  myself  altogether  unable  to  do  so.  My  chief  com- 
plaint is  a  hard  heart.  O  that  He,  who  alone  can,  would  break  it! 
Pray  that  these  convictions  may  issue  in  genuine  conversion.' 

This  brief  note,  not  only  in  its  contents,  but  in  its  penmanship,  bears 
testimony  to  the  conflict  then  going  on  in  the  bosom  of  the  writer,  and 
the  struggle  that  it  cost  him  to  reveal  it.  To  his  friends,  however,  it 
afforded  great  satisfaction,  indicating,  as  they  fondly  hoped,  the  de- 
cided commencement  of  a  gracious  work  in  his  soul ;  and  to  himself 
it  was  followed  by  the  happiest  results,  by  opening  a  free  vent  to  the 
agitating  feelings  of  his  anxious  mind,  and  applying  to  them  the  sooth- 
ing balsam  of  affectionate  sympathy  and  christian  counsel.  From  this 
lime  the  dark  cloud  that  had  gathered  over  his  spirit  cleared  away ; 
and  though  we  find  in  his  subsequei^  exercise  the  alternations  of 
cloud  and  sunshine,  which  often  diversify  the  experience,  eispecially 
of  the  young  convert,  the  lighter  shade  soon  gained  the  ascendancy* 
A  short  time  afterwards  he  again  writes  to  the  same  confidential 
correspondent,  August  8th,  1840: — 'When  I  wrote  at  the  time  of  the 
sacrament,  I  was  4n  great  terror  lest  my  convictions  should  be,  as, 
ali^ !  they  have  oflen  proved,  "  like  the  morning  cloud,  and  the  early 
dew  which  passeth  away."  Notwithstanding  of  the  fulness  and  free- 
ness  of  the  gospel,  and  of  its  suitableness  to  perishing  sinners,  I  am 
oRen  still  perplexed,  there  is  such  a  deadness  and  indifference  about 
me.  My  judgment  is  convinced;  but  I  cannot. feel  about  the  only 
thing  in  this  world  that  merits  feeling.  Often  have  I  thought,  when 
my  heart  was  like  to  burst  with  joy  in  reading  the  gracious  invitations 
of  the  gos^l,  that  all  was  now  right  with  myself,  that  at  last  I  had 
found  peace  in  believing,  that  my  life  was  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
and  that  whatever  difficulties  and  trials  I  had  to  meet  with,  I  should 
have  strength  from  God  to  support  me  und«  them  all,  and  at  last  a 
glorious  reward ;  but  alas !  ere  many  days  passed  over  my  head,  my 
joy  was  turned  into  mourning.  That  evil  and  bitter  thing  sin  inter- 
posed and  damped  all,  and  has  sometimes  made  me  think  of  giving 
over  in  despair.  But  no ;  let  me  rather  struggle  on,  encouraged  by 
the  gracious  promises  of  God,  which  are  all  yea  and  amen  in  Christ ; 
and  by  the  gladdening  thought,  that  there  are  many  now  resting  from 
their  labours  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  who  have  gone  through  fire 
aifd  water  tiU  they  attained  to  the  wealthy  place*  There  are  pleasures 
which  the  christian  feels,  even  in  mourning,  which  are  surely  far  to 
be  preferred  to  the  joy — the  short-lived  and  unsatisfactory  joy — which 
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the  men  of  this  world  have,  even  when  their  com  and  their  wine 
aboundeth/ — ^In  a  letter  from  my  &ther  to-day,  he  mentions  the 

death  of  a  venerable  saint,  D L— ^>  one  of  Mr  S.*s  elders,  who 

died  on  Wednesday  last  week.  He  was  one  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  struggle  of  1806,  was  regular  in  his  attendance  at 
Euriemuir,  and  an  humble  tender  christian.  He  had  many  severe 
trials  in  his  lot,  but  is  now  delivered  firom  them  alL  On  the  &tturday 
before  his  death  his  speech  failed.  His  daughter  observing  his  fipe 
moving,  put  her  ear  to  them,  and  heard  what  was  surely  veiy  cheer* 
ing,  a  christian  bidding  adieu  to  all  earthly  objects,  and  rejoiong  in 
the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  "  Farewell  time  and  aU  its  enjoyments," 
said  he ;  <'  &rewell  all  earthly  friends ;  fieu^well  ordinances,  fittt-days 
and  feast-days/'  Then  followed  the  welcomes,  and  he  spake  no  moret 
We  may  surely  say — 

"  The  tnmbles  that  afflict  the  just 

la  number  manj  be ; 
Bat  yet  at  leogth,  out  of  them  all, 

The  Lord  doth  let  him  free  r" 

'With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  and  with  the 
mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.'  The  first  query  of  every 
true  convert  is,  '  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  V  This  was  a 
question,  to  the  serious  solution  of  which  James  felt  constrained  soon 
to  turn  his  attention.  One  important  aspect  of  that  question  was  the 
choice  of  a  profession,  in  whicl^he  might  more  effectually  glorify  God. 
To  one  situated  as  he  was  in  his  infancy,  the  thought  of  aspiring  to 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel  was  a  very  natural  one,  even  before  the 
youthful  mind  had  yet  weighed  the  importance  of  the  sacred  office. 
Now,  however,  he  began  to  look  upon  the  question  in  a  very  different 
aspect,  as  a  question  of  duty  and  gratitude  to  Him  who  had  loved  him, 
and  given  himself  for  him.  It  was  not,  however,  a  matter  to  be  hastily 
decided,  and  we  find  him  approaching  it  with  due  thoughtiulness 
and  humility.  His  first  suggestion  was  thrown  out  in  the  following 
letter,  December  25th,  1840 : — '  My  dear  Aunt, — ^I  have  to  bless  God 
that  I  was  led  to  open  my  mind  to  you.  Since  then  I  have  often  not 
had  smooth  road,  bat  it  has  all  been  owing  to  my  own  unwatchful- 
ness,  and  it  has  led  me  to  see,  in  some  measure  practically,  how  the 
christian  life  is  indeed  a  warfare.  How  true  your  remark,  "The 
Spirit  is  easily  grieved,  and  one  unwatchful  moment  may  cause  much 
sighing  and  crying  before  we  find  him  again."  I  am  ready  to  think 
you  have  not  the  same  temptations  as  I  have  here.  I  have  every  day 
to  breathe  a  foul  atmosphere.  Tou  would  be  shocked  were  you  to 
witness  the  infidel  spirit  displayed  by  some  of  my  fellow-students, 
while  those  that  dissent  from  tiiem  are  branded  with  the  name  of 
hypocrites.  O  that  I  more  deserved  reproach  for  Christ's  sake!  Such 
a  situation,  however,  is  not  so  unfavourable  to  religion  as  would  at 
first  appear.  It  leads  to  depend  more  upon  Him  who  can  give 
strength  to  combat  our  spiritual  enemies,  and  vigilance  to  escape  the 
snares  set  for  our  falling.  This  is  now  my  last  year  at  college ;  and 
in  the  prospect  of  deciding  my  course  through  life,  I  find  that  I  stand 
much  in  need  of  advice  and  prayer.    I  know  you  don't  forget  me  at 
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ike  throne  of  grace.  I  would  also  esteem  it  very  kind  if  yon  could 
find  time  to  send  me  your  thoughts  upon  the  subject' 

There  was  one  important  duty,  howevery  which  he  felt  himself 
bound  no  longer  to  postpone,  viz.,  to  make  a  public  profession  of  his 
Uesaed  Maater,  by  a  compliance  with  his  dying  command.  This  he 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  doing.  At  the  dispensiEition  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  at  Aberdeen,  in  April  following,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date  for  admission  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  was  accepted.  This 
occasion,  always  attended  with  qo  much  interest  to  a  young  disciple, 
seems  to  have  been  to  him  peculiarly  refireshing.  It  was  a  bright  spot 
in  his  wilderness  journey,  to  which  he  often  looked  back — a  well  of 
salyation,  from  which  he  drew  no  small  encouragement  and  strength 
for  his  future  progress.  He  thus  expresses  his  feelings  at  the  time,  to 
that  affectionate  correspondent  to  whom  we  have  found  him  so  often 
unbosoming  himself: — 

'April  9th,  1841.  My  dear  Aunt,— I  have  been  particularly  dis- 
appointed at  not  having  your  presence  on  this  occasion,  for  I  expected 
much  assistance  from  you.  I  hope  it  wiU  have  the  effect  of  leading 
me  to  look  higher.  I  doubt  not  you  remember  me  much  at  a  throne  of 
grace;  and  I  have  particular  need  of  your  prayers  at  this  time.  My 
time  having  been  so  much  distracted  of  late,*  I  found  it  difficult  work 
to  fix  it  upon  suitable  things;  but,  ''the  Lord  acceptoth  according  to 
what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  haUi  not"  I  publicly 
avowed  myself  on  his  side  on  the  Fast-day,  and  I  bless  God  for  suA 
agreeable  duty.  Had  he  dealt  with  us  as  we  have  sinned,  we  would 
never  have  been  called  to  such  exercise.  I  intend  to  seal  these  pro- 
fessions at  his  table  on  the  ensuing  Sabbath ;  and  I  trust  in  great  mer^ 
he  will  make  it  to  me  a  time  to  be  remembered,  and  that  he  will  give 
me  to  see,  more  than  I  have  ever  yet  done,  that  his  ways  are  indeed 
ways  of  pleasantness;  that  in  the  keeping  of  his  commandments  there 
is  great  reward.  Remember  me  much  in  the  best  quarter.  ''  The 
fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  availeth  much."  I  feel  very  anxious 
as  to  my  course  through  life.  I  hope,  in  yraiting  on  the  Lord  for 
direction,  both  in  prayer  and  at  his  teble,  he  will  clearly  teach  me  his 
way.  May  he  give  grace  to  live  to  his  glory  T-— 'April  13  th.  I  wrote 
you  a  few  lilies  on  Friday.  I  had  many  fears,  at  that  time,  with 
reference  to  the  work  that  is  now  past;  but  the  Lord,  blessed  be  his 
namel  has  disappointed  them,  and,  notwithstending  my  great  un- 
worthiness  and  ill  deserts,  he  has  granted  me  sweet  communion  with 
him  at  this  time.  I  have  taken  it  as  a  token  for  good  for  what  may 
be  before  me.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  much  given  to  very 
melancholy  and  gloomy  thoughts  as  to  my  course  through  life. 
This  I  feel  to  be  wrong.  It  is  distrusting  that  God  who  brought  my 
grand&ther  quite  through,  has  conducted  my  father  fiir  on,  and  been 
my  guide  hitherto.  VHij  should  I  distrust  him!  '^AU  things  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Grod." ' 

lively  impressions,  such  as  above  described,  are  not  always  per- 

*  His  oonrBO  at  college  waa  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  bemdes  a  number  of  hours'  private 
teaehing,  he  was  preparing  for  his  examiaation  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  niMter  of 
aits. 
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manent,  even  with  God's  own  children.    When  their  mountain  seems 
to  stand  strong,  and  they  are  ready  to  say,  I  shall  never  he  moved, 
God  often  suddenly  liides  his  face.    From  James,  however,  he  seems 
not  to  l)ave  withdrawn  that  gracious  smile,  at  least  for  a  season. 
Like  Christian,  at  the  house  called  Beautiful,  he  appears  to  have  been 
left  for  a  while  under  the  charge  of  its  blessed  inmates,  to  refresh 
himiself  for  future  conflicts.     Some  time  after  this  he  resumed  his 
diary,  and  continued  it,  at  brief  intervals,  till  his  death.     The  first 
entry  has  a  reference  to  that  solemn  service  which  he  had  lately  dis- 
charged, and  to  the  more  important  duties  on  which  he  was  about  to 
enter;  and  it  breathes  the  same  spirit  of  gratitude  for  the  past  good- 
ness of  God,  and  humble  trust  in  him  for  the  future.     'May  16th, 
1841.     By  the  date  of  the  last,  it  will  appear  that  more  than  a  year 
has  passed  away  since  I  entered  anything  in  this  book ;  and  this  year 
has  been  a  very  important  one  in  my  life.     At  our  sacrament,  on  the* 
1 1th  of  April,  I  publicly  avowed  myself  on  the  Lord's  side,  by  taking 
my  seat  at  his  holy  table;  and  I  trust,  by  divine  grace,  I  will  be 
enabled  to  perform  my  vows  unto  the  Lord,  by  living,  not  to  myself, 
but  to  Him  who  laid  down  his  life  for  me;  and  may  I  be  enabled  to 
follow  hard  after  him,  and  be  kept  from  sinking  down  to  th^  dead 
level  of  common  professors!     The  christian  life  is  a  battle,  "Fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith."     It  is  a  race,  *'  Press  onward  towards  the 
mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling."    He  must  be  in  earnest  if  he 
would  succeed.     He  must  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  force.     So 
help  me,  Lord,  to  run  that  I  may  obtain.     Strengthen  me  with 
strength  from  on  high ;  and  whatever  I  may  have  to  meet  with  in 
this  world,  O  grant  that  I  may  be  ever  found  keeping  in  the  path  of 
duty,  and  setting  thee,  the  Lord,  always  before  me!     The  Lord  has 
brought  me  to  the  end  of  my  college  studies,  and  I  have  now  arrived 
at,  indeed,  a  very  critical  period  of  my  life.     ''  Mine  eyes  are  unto 
the  Lord."     "  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?".  In  whatever  way 
thou  seest  proper,  O  Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  in  advancing  thy 
declarative  glory  in  the  world,  and  show  me  clearly  the  right  way! 
O  be  with  me  on  Tuesday,  which  day  I  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting 
and  humiliation,  to  seek  a  right  way !     May  it  be  a  time  of  sweet 
communion  with  thee,  and  may  I  experience  that  "  unto  the  upright 
there  ariseth  light  in  darkness !" ' 

The  language  of  Canaan  is  a  beautiful  mark  of  a  child  of  God;  but 
it  is  a  decisive  one  only  when  accompanied  with  the  dress  and  man- 
ners of  a  genuine  Israelite:  '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.*  In 
such  cases  as  the  present  the  grace  of  God  does  not  always  appear  to 
make  its  subject  another  man,  but  it  always  makes  him  a  new  man. 
Maintaining  still,  in  all  their  distinctness,  the  general  traits  of  his 
character,  it  infuses  intq  them  new  life,  and  throws  over  them  a  new 
and  heavenly  colouring.  This  pleasing  evidence  of  a  gracious  change 
was  not  awanting  in  our  young  friend.  From  the  time  that  he  first 
opened  his  mind  to  his  friends,  and  gave  them  an  insight  into  the 
dealings  of  God  with  his  soul,  a  gratifying  amelioration  seemed  to 
take  place  on  his  i^hole  cliaracter,  and  as  his  exercise  became  more 
advanced,  that  seemed  to  assume  a  more  marked  and  decided  form. 
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His  whole  deportment  became  more  serious,  more  circumspect,  more 
exemplarj.  Without  the  slightest  assumption,  or  affectation,  he 
seemed  to  have  entered  a  new  world,  and  breathed  a  purer  atmos- 
phere. His  youthful  hilarity  assumed  the  chastened  aspect  of  chris- 
tian cheerfulness.  His  natural  modesty  began  to  wear  the  deep  and 
lovely  tints  of  christian  humility.  His  diligence  in  his  studies  seemed 
prompted  no  more  by  the  ardour  of  mere  youthful  ambition,  but  by 
the  desire  to  approve  himself  as  a  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  his  natural  gentleness  and  kindness  of  heart  kindled  into  the  glow 
of  christian  love.  His  conscience  became  more  tender,  his  aspirations 
more  heavenly,  his  whole  character  more  elevated  and  devout.  '  His 
Mends  had  always  regarded  him  as  a  very  amiable  young  man,  now 
they  felt  mingle  with  that  a  feeling  of  high  respect  ns  to  one  ^  in  whom 
was  found  some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.'  One  of 
the  most  gratifying  evidences  that  he  had  tasted  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious,  was  his  earnest  desire  to  impart  to  others  some  spiritual 
gift.  He  was  now  looking  forward  to  public  work  in  the  vineyard 
of  God ;  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  her  of  whom  it  is  said,  '  She  hath 
done  what  she  could/  he  looked  round  for  a  present  opportunity  of 
doing  God  service.  A  Sabbath  evening  class,  chiefly  intended  for 
those  who  had  no  opportunity  of  parental  instruction,  was  opened  in 
his  father's  meeting  house ;  of  that  he  became  a  zealous  and  devoted 
teacher.  A  prayer  meeting  was  commenced  among  the  young  men 
on  Sabbath  morning;  of  this  also  he  became  a  very  regular  and  active 
member.  About  the  same  time  he  joined  a  week-day  prayer  meeting 
of  more  advanced  persons.  In  both  these  connections,  he  was  soon 
noticed  by  his  brethren  for  the  regularity  of  his  attendance,  and  the 
seriousness,  solemnity,  and  propriety  of  his  devotional  exercises.  Nor 
were  his  labours  confined  to  those  things  that  came  more  under  the 
public  eye.  In  the  most  quiet  and  unostentatious  way,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  visit  numbers  of  the  poor  saints  in  his  father's  flock  and 
neighbourhood,  to  pray  with  them,  read  to  them  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  carry  to  them  the  notes  of  sermons  which  he  had  taken  down;  and 
where  it  was  needed,  his  limited  earnings  by  private  teaching  were 
always  ready  for  their  supply.  By  some  of  these  friends  he  was 
affectionately  recognised  as  their  '  young  Timothy ;'  and  the  unequi- 
vocal expression  of  sorrow  which  his  lamented  death  called  forth, 
attested  how  widely  diffused  had  been  these  humble  labours  of  love, 
and  how  highly  they  had  been  appreciated. 

His  heart  longed,  however,  to  serve  his  gracious  Master  on  a  wider 
field,  and  in  a  more  public  manner;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  his  wishes  were  advanced  an  important  step  towards  their 
gratification.  On  the  8th  October,  that  year,  he  was  examined  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  and,  with  much  approbation,  admitted 
to  the  Divini^  Hall.  This  important  crisis  in  his  youthful  studies, 
involving,  as  it  did,  a  special  dedication  of  his  talents  to  the  service 
of  Christ,  was  calculated,  of  itself,  deeply  to  impress  his  sensitive 
mind.  It  occurred,  however,  in  connection  with  cireumstances 
which  gave  to  these  feelings  a  tone  of  the  deepest  solemnity. 
It    took    place    on   the    thanksgiving  evening   of   the   communion 
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at  Aberdeen,  the  second  at  whiph  he  had  occupied  a  seat  at  the 
Lord's  table,  and  of  which  he  expressly  states,  &at  he  and  many 
others  had  enjoyed  a  'good  time;'    but  it  was  also  rendered  ever 
memorable  to  him  by  the  sudden  and  affecting  death  of  one  of  his 
earliest  and  most  intimate  compani6ns.    His  second-cousin,  James 
Ferguson — a  young  gentleman  of  great  promise,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Glasgow  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  was  contem- 
plating rapid  advancement  ib  a  profession  to  which  he  was  ardently 
devoted — a  few  days  before  met  his  death  by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of 
heavy  machinery.    The  melancholy  intelligence  reached  Aberdeen 
during  the  communion,  and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  whole 
congregation,  by  whom  the  deceased  was  generally  known,  and  highly 
esteemed.    To  James  it  seemed  to  sound  like  a  voice  from  heaven, 
warning  him  to  set  his  house  in  order;  and  in  entering  upon  prepara- 
tion for  a  service  so  important  in  itself,  and  from  which  he  was  also 
to  be  summoned  in  a  manner  almost  equally  sudden  and  unexpected, 
to  devote  himself  to  it  as  one  who  had  bid  adieu  to  earth,  and  who 
stood  in  full  view  of  the  world  to  come.    In  this  strain  we  find  him 
speaking  of  it  in  his  diary  and  correspondence.  The  following  remarks 
to  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  his  own  earliest  and  most  constant 
correspondent,  show  the  solemn  but  pleasing  light  in  which  he 
regarded  it: — 'My  dear  William, — ^I  need  not  tell  you  how  deeply  I 
sympathise  with  you  under  the  peculiarly  affecting  dispensation  which 
it  has  pleased  a  merciful  God  to  measure  out  to  you.  But,  from  what 
I  have  heard  regarding  your  dear  brother,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  what  is  your  present  loss  is  his  unspeakable  gain.    His 
prospects  for  this  world  were  great,  but  they  have  been  aSl  blighted 
in  a  moment.  Perhi^  his  heavenly  Father  saw  that  the  temptatioiis 
he  would  meet  with  would  be  more  and  greater  than  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  his  spiritual  and  eternal  interests,  and,  therefore,  in  mercy  he 
has  taken  him  to  himself.   Believe  that  this  has  been  done  in  loving- 
kindness  to  him,  and  also  to  you.    Hear  a  pitying  Father  saying  to 
you,  ''What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  here- 
after."   You  were  no  doubt  requiring  the  affliction,  else  you  would 
not  have  received  it.    I  know  tiiat  /  was  needing  something  to  en- 
force that  warning,  "Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow."    We  are  so 
prone  to  calculate  on  to-morrow  that  we  need  to  be  reminded  even  it 
IB  uncertain.    How  would  it  tend  to  advance  religion  in  our  souls, 
and  excite  us  to  seek  mere  ardentiy  after  communion  with  God,  if  we 
were  found  more  constantly  realising  our  departure  in  a  short  time 
from  this  world,  and  more  frequently  examining  the  foundation  of 
our  hope  for  the  world  to  come  I    The  presbytery  met  on  Monday, 
and  I  presented  myself  before  them  for  examination,  previous  to  my 
entrance  to  the  Hall.  I  was  examined  on  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
moral  and'  natural  philosophy,  and  my  motives  for  such  a  step.    My 
dear  William,  I  feel  deeply  the  importance  of  what  I  have  entered  on. 
I  perhaps  ruminate  too  much  on  the  difficulties  I  must  meet  vnth, 
and  the  awful  responsibilities  I  must  incur,  sinfully  forgetting  that 
there  is  promised  extraordinary  grace  for  extraordinary  duties.    You 
will  not  forget  me  at  the  throne  of  grace.'  -^ 
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One  step  only  seemed  necessary  to  complete  the  entireness  and 
sol«nnity  of  his  derotement,  and  this  our  young  friend  did  not  decline. 
In  the  best  tames  of  the  church,  formal  personal  covenanting  with 
God  has  been  followed  with  the  happiest  results.  By  such  an  express 
sorrender  of  the  person  and  energies  to  the  Lord's  service  the  ^ear  is 
bored  to  the  door  of  his  house;'  and  when  temptations  afterwards 
solieit  the  soul  to  turn  aside,  or  difficulties  present  themselves  in  the 
path  of  duty,  a  ready  and  powerful  answer  is  found  to  them  in  the 
solemn  remembrance,  ^I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  and 
I  cannot  go  back.'  In  imitation  of  many  of  God's  saints  in  former 
and  later  times,  James,  at  this  time,  drew  up  and  signed  such  a  deed. 
It  was  done  in  the  retirement  of  his  closet,  at  that  last  communion  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death* 
It  is  too  long  for  insertion  here ;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  as,  though 
in  his  own  language,  it  corresponds,  in  form  and  substance,  with 
similar  documents  already  before  the  public.  We  cannot  refinain, 
however,  from  copying  the  concluding  paragraph,  both  for  the  spirit 
of  deep  and  ardent  piety  which  it  breathes,  and  the  solemn  and  almost 
prophetic  aspect  widi  which  it  appears  to  look  forward  to  that  affect- 
ing consummation  which  was  so  soon  to  follow.  That  he  actually 
anticipated  so  early  a  dose  of  his  earthly  course  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude,  but  he  could  not  have  prepared  for  it  in  exercise  more 
appropriate. 

*I  take  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  I  desire  to  be  saved  in 
the  method  of  free  grace ;  that  I  distrust  my  own  resolutions  and  my 
own  strength ;  that  I  make  all  my  purposes  and  promises  in  Christ's 
strength ;  that  I  rest  not  at  all  in  my  promise  made  to  him,  but  in  his 
to  me,  that  he  will  never  leave  me  nor  forsake  me.  O  Lord  Jesus,  in 
thee  only  have  I  righteousness  and  strength!  Be  surety  for  thy  ser- 
vant for  good,  and  undertake  for  all  that  God  requireth  of  me,  and  for 
all  that  I  have  promised  to  him.  Dispose  my  affairs,  O  God,  in  a 
maimer  which  may  be  most  subservient  to  thy  glory,  and  my  own 
true  happiness ;  and  when  I  have  done,  and  borne  thy  will  upon  earth, 
can  me  home  at  what  time,  and  in  what  manner  thou  pleasest ;  only 
grant  that  in  my  dying  moments,  and  in  the  near  prospect  of  eternity, 
I  may  rememb^  these  my  engagements  to  thee,  and  employ  my  latest 
breath  in  thy  service.  And  do  thou,  O  Lord,  when  thou  seest  the 
agonies  of  duBSolving  nature  upon  me,  remember  this  covenant  too, 
even  though  I  should  be  incapable  of  recollecting  it  Look  down,  O 
my  heavenly  Father,  with  a  pitying  eye  upon  thy  languishing,  thy 
dying  child ;  place  thine  everlasting  arms  underneath  me  for  my  sup- 
port; put  strength  and  confidence  into  my  departing  spirit,  and 
receive  it  to  the  embraces  of  thine  everlasting  love !  Welcome  it  to 
the  abodes  of  them  that  sleep  in  Jesus,  to  wait  there  that  glorious  day, 
when  the  last  of  thy  promises  to  thy  covenant  people  shall  be  fulfilled 
in  their  triumphant  resurrection,  and  that  abundant  entrance  which 
shall  be  administered  to  them  into  thine  everlasting  kingdom.  And 
when  I  am  thus  numbered  among  the  dead,  and  all  the  interests  of 
mortality  are  over  with  me  for  ever ;  if  this  solemn  memorial  of  my 
transactions  with  thee  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  surviving 
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friends,  may  it  be  the  means  of  making  serious  impressions  upon  their 
minds.  May  they  read  it  not  only  as  my  language,  but  as  their  own, 
and  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  my  Grod,  and  with  me  put  their  trust  under 
the  shadow  of  his  wings,  for  time  and  for  eternity!* 

[Signed  at  Aberdeen,  20  minutes  to  12  p.m.,  on  the  Fast-day  before 
the  Lord's  Supper,  6th  Oct.,  1841 — James  Aitkes,  And  renewed, 
with  humiliation  and  prayer,  at  Aberdeen,  30th  December,  1841, 
previous  to  my  entering  on  my  first  session  at  the  Hall,  with  a  view 
to  the  service  of  God  in  the  holy  ministry. — J.  A.] 

On  the  study  of  divinity  it  is  to  be  feared  many  have  entered  with 
too  much  dependance  on  their  own  efforts,  and  with  too  slight  an 
impression  of  the  impbrtance  and  responsibility  of  the  sacred  calling. 
How  refreshing  to  find  one  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  thus  girding  him- 
self in  the  strength  of  his  divine  Master,  and  devoting  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  his  service!  That  service  might  bejonger  or  shorter, 
harder  or  easier ;  to  him  it  was  enough  that  it  was  the  work  given 
him  to  do ;  and  like  the  man  afler  God's  own  heart,  he  says,  ^  O 
Lord,  truly  I  am « thy  servant;  I  am  thy  servant,  the  son  of  thine 
handmaid,  thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds.'  How  he  was  enabled  by 
divine  grace  to  fulfil  his  vows,  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 


SABBATH  PROFANATION 

AND  THE  MEANS  OF  COBRECTINO  IT. 

With  regard  to  those  means  which  should  be  employed  in  order  to 
restore  Sabbath  keeping,  and  to  prevent  Sabbath  desecration,  we 
would  suggest,  in  the  Jirst  place^  that  legislation  is  loudly  called  for  on 
this  subject,  by  those  who  have  the  public  management  of  the  outward 
order  of  society.  Let  those  laws  which  bear  upon  this  matter,  and 
which  are  already  on  the  statute  books  of  the  realm,  so  far  as  these 
are  in  accordance  with  the  Bible,  be  promptly  and  strictly  enforced ; 
and  let  others  which  may  be  thought  necessary  and  proper  be  enacted, 
so  that  all  '  within  our  gates'  may  see  that  our  public  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  kings  is  something  more  than  a  mere  form — not  a  mockery  of 
the  God  of  heaven.  At  the  same  time,  impartiality  should  mark  the 
enforcement  of  these  laws.  So  long  as  our  legislators,  and  princes, 
and  great  men  take  the  lead  in  acts  of  Sabbath  desecration ;  so  long 
as  we  have  the  disgraceful  facts  blazoned  in  our  public  prints,  that 
what  are  called  'cabinet  meetings'  and  'cabinet  dinners'  are  held 
upon  Sabbath,  any  laws  enacted  by  such  a  government  must  of  neces- 
sity be  despised,  instead  of  being  respected  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  TVue,  it  may  be  said,  you  must  greatly  alter  the  manners  of 
the  higher  ranks,  before  you  get  them  to  desist  from  their  parade,  and 
bustle,  and  frivolity  on  the  Lord's-day;  yet  why  should  not  the 
attempt  be  made  amongst  all  classes,  to  bring  back  the  manners  of 
former  days  in  Scotland  with  regai-d  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  ? 
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It  is  surelj  not  because  it  would  be  unfashionable  to  remember  the 
Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy,  that  we  ought  to  sit  still ;  but  because  it 
is  a  great  and  ruining  sin  to  go  on  as  we  are  doing,  that  we  should  put 
our  hand  to  the  good  work  of  restoring  the  religious  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  our  temporal  as  well 
as  oar  spiritual  advancement,  and  which  is  so  much  endangered  by 
prevailing  habits  and  practices. 

The  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  may,  in  the  second  place^  be 
mentioned,  as  another  means  of  correcting  the  evils  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  Were  the  courts  of  God's  house  to  enforce  discipline 
on  those  who  openly  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  there  might 
be  some  hope  of  at  least  lessening  the  evil.  It  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  persons  who  profane  the  Lord's- day,  in  one,  or  other,  or  many  of 
the  ways  we  have  mentioned,  are  to  be  found  in  lull  communion  with 
the  different  denominations  of  professing  christians  in  the  land. 
Again,  we  ask,  Why  is  it  so?  The  only  answer  is,  The  church 
has  grown  remiss  in  her  duty.  It  is,  we  think,  incontrovertible  that 
the  church  is  bound  immediately  to  take  up  such  cases  as  come  to 
its  knowledge,  and  to  deal  gendy  yet  firmly  with  the  delinquents. 
We  have  oflen  thought,  surely  the  clergy  of  Scotland  are  either  ignorant 
that  their  hearers  and  fellow-church -rulers  act  as  we  have  repre* 
seDted ;  or  they  have  imbibed  sentiments  concerning  the  Sabbath  and 
its  observance  which  cannot  be  enough  guarded  against  and  deplored. 
y^j  is  the  man  who  regularly  atten<^  to  a  public  conveyance  on 
Sabbath  for  hire,  and  the  publican  whose  doors  are  open  to  all  comers, 
and  who,  either  with  his  own  hands  or  by  means  of  some  members  of 
his  household,  retails  to  them  his  goods  or  liquors,  and  that  at  all 
hours  of  the  Sabbath,  except,  perhaps,  during  what  is  called  divine 
service,  when  in  some  places  the  vigilance  of  the  local  magistrates 
prevents  hinx,  allowed  to  continue  in  the  full  possession  of  church 
pmileges,  and  that  more  especially  after  he  may  have  been 
remonstrated  with  in  vain  as  to  the  sin  and  scandal  of  his  conduct  ? 
Why,  to  refer  only  to  one  other  case,  and  yet  one  exceedingly  common, 
why  permit  those  to  remain  in  church  fellowship  who  give  evidence 
of  their  Sabbath  desecration  by  their  non-attendance  on  public  worship, 
with  the  exception  of  once  or  twice  previous  to  the  dispensation  of 
the  Lord's  Supper?  The  church  cannot  be  guiltless  in  thus  not  only 
^sofifering  sin  to  lie' on  her  members,  but  also  in  prostituting  the  most 
solemn  ordinances.  It  is  high  time  for  the  courts  of  Christ's  house 
to  wipe  off  such  blots  upon  their  character,  and  to  do  what  in  them  lies 
to  put  down  the  '  two  great  evils'  of  the  neglect  of  the  duties  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  commission  of  open  acts  of  Sabbath  profanation. 
Let  it  be  attempted,  and  let  it  be  a  combined  effort — an  alliance  in 
behalf  of  church  discipline.  Let  it  be  a  rule  in  every  denomination, 
that  crime  shall  not  be  sheltered  in  any  one  of  them,  when  the  person 
threatened  with  exclusion  from  church  privileges  flies  off  from  that 
to  which  he  belonged.  Duty,  no  doubt,  is  discharged  by  the  faithful 
party,  and  yet  it  is  exceedingly  heartless  to  witness  refugees  from 
discipline  admitted,  without  either  remonstrance  or  examination,  into 
another  denomination,  the  office-bearers  or  the  private  members  of 
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which  may  be  perfectly  cogniBant  of  the  reasons  why  they  have  been 
expelled  from  Ihe  other.  If  only  a  part  of  the  zeal  which  characterised 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  her  best  days  were  to  be  manifested,  there 
might  be  some  hope,  under  the  blessing  of  God  promised  to  the 
feiSiful,  of  remedying  the  evil.  Expediency  in  church  discipline  has 
too  long  been  the  rule,  as  it  has  been  in  other  matters  connected  with 
the  cause  and  glory  of  God;  and  our  Scottish  Sabbaths  are  lost  if  the 
check  is  not  speedily  interposed  in  families,  sessions,  assemblies,  and 
civil  courts.  Let  impartiality,  however,  characterise  the  proceedings 
of  the  church.  There  must  be  no  distinction  made  between  the 
absenteeism  from  church,  the  dinner  parties,  and  jauntings  of  the  rich, 
and  the  strolling,  the  merchandise,  and  the  debaucheries  of  the  lower 
orders. 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  especially  of  late,  by  some  of  the  more 
worldly  professors  of  our  holy  religion,  <  There  is  no  reason  for  all 
this  ado  about  the  fourth  commandment;  see  how  the  others  are 
neglected  and  profimed,  and  little  or  nothing  said  about  it.'  It  mi^it 
be  sufficient  to  say,  in  answer  to  this,  that  it  only  makes  matters 
worse.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  whiW  the  secret  viola* 
lion  of  any  of  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law  cannot  be  matter  of 
discipline,  the  open  violation  of  on^r  of  them  ought  to  be  so.  Atheism 
and  blasphemy  are  punished  boUi  by  church  and  state.  Idolatry 
ought  not  certainly  to  be  allowed  in  any  christian  socie^.  Perjury 
is  reckoned  a  crime  that  should  be  punished  by  the  judge;  and  habitual 
cursing  and  swearing  surely  unfits  any  one  for  admission  into  the 
church.  Known  open  disobedience  to  the  lawfril  commands  of 
superiors  is  not  certainly  to  be  overlooked.  Murder  is  and  oug^t  to 
be  capitally  punished;  and  no  drunkard  ought  to  be  allowed  to  partake 
of  the  sacramental  cup.  The  unclean  person  cannot  be  admitted  to 
sealing  ordinances  in  any  denomination  of  christians  having  the 
shadow  of  discipline.  The  thief  is  banished,  and  the  slanderer  is 
handed  over  to  the  civU  magistrate.  Why  then  single  out  the 
Sabbath-breaker  as  being  amenable  to  no  law, — as  responsible  to  no 
power  on  earthf  How  can  those  societies  professedhr  christian  be 
fi^ed  from  the  charge,  not  only  of  unfaithfulness  to  God,  and  deep 
guilt  in  his  presence,  but  also  of  cruelty  to  the  souls  of  men,  whi<^ 
continue  to  retain  in  their  fellowship,  individuals  who  deny  that  the 
Sabbath  is  now  binding  on  any,  and  that  the  better  way  to  observe  it 
is,  by  enjoying  ourselves  simply  as  creatures,  as  mere  animals,  or, 
if  they  vrill,  mentally,  but  not  spiritually  and  after  a  godly  manner, 
according  to  the  fourdi  commandment? 

A  third  mean  of  preventing  Sabbath  profanation  is,  the  proper 
exercise  of  domestic  discipline.  This  is  exceedingly  important.  It 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  expected  success  of  any  of  the  other 
human  endeavours  to  attain  this  most  desirable  end.  Much,  very 
much,  depends  on  parents  as  to  how  the  Lord's-day  shall  be  observed. 
Much  depends  on  them  as  to  what  the  state  of  ^e  church  and  the 
country  shall  be  in  coming  generations.  The  fourth  commandment  in 
a  special  manner  addresses  men  as  heads  of  families ;  and  while  it 
establishes  their  authority  over  their  households,  it  at  the  same  time 
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teaches  their  Bubordination  to  the  great  Father  of  aJ],  and  thnt  their 
influence  Bhould  be  employed  in  maintaining  order  and  piety  in  their 
domestic  drcles.  Now,  there  can  be  bat  one  opinion,  we  think,  as 
to  the  part  wliich  the  relaxing  of  family  disciplme  has  had  in  bringing 
about  the  present  state  of  matters  in  regard  to  the  Lord's-day.  We 
could  scamly  believe  it  possible  that  within  so  short  a  period  as 
thirty  or  forty  years,  so  marked  a  change  as  to  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  could  have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been  that  parents  pro* 
ieasedly  christian  have  in  a.  great  measure  neglected  that  religious 
and  moral  discipline  which  it  is  their  sacred  and  imperative  duty  to 
maintain  in  their  families.  Let  there  be,  therefore,  an  immediate 
returning  to  the  good  old  habits  of  our  fathers,  who  devoted  time  and 
labour  to  the  instruction  and  warning  of  their  offspring.  While 
orphans  and  outcasts  should  by  all  means  be  looked  after  by  the 
church,  let  not  ckriattan  parents  remit  what  is  emphatically  then*  duty 
to  others,  be  they  what  they  may.  Let  parents  be  careftil  to  maintain 
that  anthority  which  belongs  to  their  station ;  let  them  superintend 
the  daily  habits  and  conduct  of  their  childreji ;  let  them  affectionately 
warn  them  against  the  contagious  example  of  Sabbath  desecration ; 
let  them  never  permit  them  to  be  unnecessarily  absent  either  from 
domeatic  or  public  worship,  nor  allow  them  to  go  abroad  on  Sabbath 
to  visit  their  acquaintances,  nor  admit  others  to  engage  their  own 
yom^  immortals  in  improper  exercise  and  conversation  on  Grod's  holy 
day.  Let  parents  also  study  to  deserve  the  respect  of  their  households 
by  a  holy  example  in  keeping  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  their  Grod. 
n^e  this  to  become  general,  universal,  as  it  should  be,  among  pro« 
fessedly  religious  families,  there  might  be  some  good  reason  to  hope 
that  the  tide  would  be  driven  back — ^that  the  sin  of  Sabbath  desecra- 
tion, with  the  manifold  evils  which  necessarily  follow  in  its  train, 
wocJd  be  prevented,  and  that  the  righteousness  which  exalteth  a 
natimi,  both  temporally  and  spirituaUy,  would  be  greatly  increased. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  would  suggest,  as  a  means  of  correcting  the 
evil  of  Sabbath  profanation,  that  professing  christians  should  abandon 
every  practice  which  ipay  seem  to  countenance  the  growing  iniqui^. 
l£,  for  example,  many  employ  the  precious  hours  of  the  &ibbath  in 
vintB,  excursions  and  recreations,  then,  the  professing  christian  who 
unneoessarily  commences  or  ends  his  joumeyings  for  secular  purposes 
on  that  day ;  who,  without  a  good  reason,  leaves  his  dwelling  on  thai 
day  and  goes  to  the  dwellings  of  others,  or  roams  the  fields,  is  charge- 
able vrith  the  sin  of  offending  God,  and  with  the  sin  of  encouraging 
others  who  may  go  greater  lengths  in  profaning  the  sacredness  of  the 
LordVday.  The  walk  of  a  Sabbath  evening,  for  which  so  many 
plead,  has  done  very  much  to  increase  the  evil  by  keeping  those  in 
countenance  who  more  grossly  profane  that  day.  Neither  die  motives 
nor  the  alleged  employmeots  ojf  our  so-called  '  religious,  sober  Sab- 
bath-walkers,' are  known  to  the  profane  and  the  dissolute,  nor  if  they 
were  would  they  be  regarded.  We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the 
following  sentences  from  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr  Andrew 
Thomson  as  expressive  of  our  sentiment  on  this  point :  '  Suppose,' 
says  he,  *  I  were  to  walk  in  my  garden  on  a  summer  Sabbath  evening. 
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that  I  might  meditate  on  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  creation ;  or  with 
my  Bible  in  my  hand,  that  I  might  also  muse  on  the  more  glorious 
plan  of  human  redemption  ;  |uid  that,  along  with  these  holy  contem- 
plations, I  might  draw  refreshment  from  the  cooling  breeze,  and  be 
delighted  with  the  stillness  that  reigned  around  me;  in  this  I  would  be 
doing  nothing  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
Lord's-daj.  The  piety  of  my  mind,  as  well  as  the  health  of  my  body, 
might  even  be  improved  by  it.  But  suppose  I  were  to  be  seen  by 
the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  giddy,  to  whom  my  motives  and  my 
feelings  were  unknown,  and  who  might  be  incapable  of  understanding 
or  of  entering  into  these,  and  that  my  conduct  were  to  be  construed 
by  th^m,  as  it  very  naturally  might,  into  an  approval  of  the  general 
habit  of  strolling  about  for  amusement  on  the  Sabbath,  would  I  in 
that  case  be  justifiable,  on  any  good  and  acknowledged  principle,  in 
continuing  the  practice  ?  Or  should  I  consider  it  an  unreasonable 
sacrifice  to  give  it  up,  that  I  might  not  be  instrumental  in  encourage- 
ing  the  profanation  of  that  day  which  God  has  commanded  us  to 
sanctify  I     Certainly  not.' 

Let  it  not  be  said  by  any  that  their  example  will  go  little  way  in 
producing  any  change  on  the  face  of  society  around  him .  In  this 
there  is  a  double  mistake,  to  use  no  harsher  terms  ;  such  persona  will 
not  surely  insinuate  that  this  is  any  argument  for  continuing  in  sinful 
or  doubtful  practices.  Besides,  we  neither  know  nor  are  we  respon- 
sible for  the  amount  of  benefit  which  may  arise  from  our  perseverance 
in  duty.  The  duty  is  ours,  and  God  expects  all  who  have  his  feitf  in 
their  hearts  to  be  diligent  in  performing  every  known  duty,  and  in 
scrupulously  avoiding  every  known  sin. 

There  is  one  duty  at  least  which  the  genuine  followers  of  Christ 
will  not  be  backward  to  perform :  they  can  cry  unto  God  to  have 
mercy  on  his  church  and  on  the  land,  by  pouring  out  his  Spirit  as  a 
spirit  of  godliness,  of  uniform,  consistent  godliness.  Considering  that 
all  human  legislation,  all  church  discipline,  all  family  instruction,  and 
all  godly  example  and  caution,  cannot  of  themselves  produce  real 
affection  to  God  and  his  law  in  the  hearts  of  men,  certainly  those 
who  are  God's  remembrancers  should  give  him  no  rest  until  he 
arise  and  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth ;  until  the  views, 
and  feelings,  and  pursuits  of  the  carnal  mind  are  changed  and 
directed  to  heavenly  and  worthy  objects.  Prayer  has  been  the  meet 
employment  of  God's  people  in  all  ages,  and  it  has  had  a  special 
reference  to  the  abounding  of  iniquity  which  they  have  deplored. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  DIVINE  DESIGN. 

THIRD  ARTICLB. 

Cm  BONO?  What  good  do  you  get?  is  a  question  which  has  been 
often  asked  at  the  follower  of  natural  science.  The  botanist  was  long 
looked  upon  as  a  trifler,  and  even  yet  is  hardly  acknowledged  as  more. 
His  pursuit  was  considered  only  an  elegant  amusement,  and  the  devo- 
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tion  with  which  he  attached  himself  to  it,  was  deemed  bj  many  hardly 
excosable.  Eyen  still,  men  are  to  be  found  who  consider  the  investi- 
gation of  natural  science  a  waste  of  time.  They  who  are  busied  with 
Uie  engrossing  pursuit  of  commerce,  or  the  social  and  political  business 
of  the  community,  can  see  no  useful  end  in  the  rambles  of  the  botanist, 
the  researches  of  the  geologist,  or  the  investigations  of  the  zoologist 
They  perceive  no  immediate  and  undeniable  benefits  flowing  from 
such  labours,  and  they  fetncy,  in  their  ignorance,  that  there  are  none 
to  flow.  They  laugh  at  youthful  enthusiasm  in  tiiese  pursuits,  as  one 
of  the  day-dreams  which  will  vanish  when  riper  years  come,  and  they 
pity  more  mature  devotees  as  exhibiting  incomprehensible  folly. 
Influences  of  all  descriptions  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  young  to 
prevent  them  indulging  in  the  love  of  Nature,  beyond  a  mere  unmean- 
ing and  conounon-place  admiration  of  her.  And  yet,  if  the  question  is 
roilly  weighed  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  more  usual  occupations 
of  men,  and  those  we  have  named,  it  would  be  a  grave  matter  to 
decide  that  ours  is  the  meaner  or  the  more  useless.  Is  it  not  to 
the  botanist,  to  the  mineralogist,  to  the  chemist,  that  man  is  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  almost  every  medicine  granting  relief  from  some 
of  the  heaviest  of  the  *  many  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  V  Scarcely  a 
pkot,  scarcely  a  mineral,  but  contributes  its  assistance  to  arm  the 
physician  for  his  conflict  with  disease ;  and  in  other  departments  the 
discoveries  of  every  day  are  adding  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences, 
as  well  as  to  the  knowledge  of  society.  Thus,  even  on  the  lowest  of 
all  ground*  utilitarianism,  the  pursuits  of  {he  naturalist  are  nearly 
equal  in  value  to  those  oUiers,  the  benefits  of  which  are  more  direct 
and  more  clearly  seen. 

But  the  argument  on  which  we  ground  our  advocacy  of  the  advan- 
tages of  studying  Nature,  is  higher  and  nobler  than  this.  This  argu- 
ment is  simply :  The  works  of  God  are  not  only  at  all  times  a  fitting 
theme  for  our  investigation,  but  demand  our  careful  and  admiring 
consideration.  Read  the  account  of  creation,  as  recorded  by  God  him- 
self Mark  how  minute  he  is  in  describing  ^very  different  step  in  his 
procedure.  Follow  the  steps.  The  creation  of  light.  The  evolution  of 
heaven  and  sea  and  land.  The  covering  of  the  newly-formed  earth 
with  its  vegetable  garb,  and  trees  yielding  fruit.  The  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  in  heaven,  to  discern  the  seasons.  The 
peopling  of  sea,  and  air,  and  earth,  with  all  their  various  tribes  of 
fish,  and  fowl,  and  animal.  Crowning  all*  the  formation  of  man,  in 
the  image  of  his  Maker,  and  his  investiture  with  the  possession  of, 
and  dominion  over  everything  previously  made.  And  note,  as  each 
portion  of  the  mighty  work  is  accomplished,  the  divine  approval 
stamps  it  all  as  good.  Can  a  work  which  occupied  almighty  care  in 
its  production,  which  has  been  so  minutely  described  by  God  for  us, 
be  aug^t  else  than  in  every  part  a  fitting  object  for  our  inquiries  ? 
Nay*  more ;  do  we  not  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  Him  who  placed  us  in  our 
position  of  supremacy  over  the  rest  of  his  mundane  works,  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  every,  the  minutest  portion  of  those  objects 
on  which  he  has  exercised  his  creative  power,  and  which  he  has  given 
to  us;  thereby  rendering  ourselves  fitted  to  ofier  him  more  intelligent 
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praise,  ficom  the  perception  of  wondronB  works  thus  admiringly  writlMi 
of  bj  the  psalmist :  '  They  have  no  speech  nor  words,  nor  is  their 
voice  heard;  yet  unto  all  the  earth  hath  gone  out  their  sound,  and 
their  words  to  the  boundaries  of  the  world !' 

It  is  recorded  as  part  of  the  glory  of  Solomon,  that  amongst  the 
other  objects  which  came  within  the  range  of  his  study,  '  He  spake 
of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  springeth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts  and  of  fowl^ 
and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes.*  No  portion  of  the  works  of 
God  was  deemed  by  him  unworthy  of  his  attention.  This  knowledge 
of  Solomon's  did  not  come  intuitively.  He  was  endowed  with 
superior  wisdom;  but  he  says  himself,  *  I  gave  my  heart  to  seek  and 
search  out  by  wisdom  concerning  all  things  that  are  done  under  . 
heaven ;'  and  he  adds,  that  it  was  a  '  sore  travail  given  by  Grod  to  the 
sons  of  men,  to  be  exercised  therewith.'  Industrious  and  diligent 
study  alone  will  initiate  into  these  mysteries,  but  they  are  worthy  of 
the  effort.  The  terrible  irruptions  of  the  volcano,  with  their  showers 
of  stones  and  lava  streams,  compel  the  attention  of  men  to  Him  who 
*  toucheth  the  mountains  and  ^ey  smoke.'  The  loud  roar  of  the 
stormy  ocean,  as  its  hurricanc'driven  billows  dash  in  pieces  the  ever* 
lasting-seepiUig  rocks,  and  rage  as  if  they  would  swallow  up  the 
land,  recall  to  us  Him  who  has  girt  its  kingdom  with  a  belt  of  sand, 
and  appointed  to  its  most  impetuous  waves  'a  bound  they  cannot  pass.' 
It  needs  no  study,  no  laborious  exertion,  to  understand  these  mani* 
festations,  and  see  God  in  them.  But  to  trace  the  wondrous  minute- 
ness and  perfection  of  his  working,  in  all  the  various  olgects,  animate 
and  inanimate,  which  have  come  from  his  hands,  requires  close 
attention  and  persevering  inquiry.  Yet  here,  as  in  aught  else,  will 
it  be  found  true,  that  what  costs  us  most  in  the  attainment  repays  us 
best. 

*Iii  this  intaminable  wflderaeas 
Of  worlds,  at  whose  immenntj 

Even  aoaxing  fancy  staggers, ' 
Here  is  Thj  fitting  temple. 

Yet  not  the  lightest  leaf, 
That  qnirers  to  Sie  passbg  breeze. 

Is  less  instinct  with  Thee  I 
Yet  not  the  meanest  worm, 
That  Inrks  in  grares  and  &ttens  on  the  dead, 

Less  shows  thy  eternal  breath.* 

We  have  made  these  observations  because  we  intend  to  devote  a 
few  remarks  to  a  subject  which  has  always,  least  of  all,  found  favour 
with  the  public.  In  our  two  former  papers  we  traced  some  illustra- 
tions of  Divine  Design  from  the  &vourite  and  inviting  field  of  Botany. 
We  heard  the  dumb  flowers  made  vocal  with  their  Maker*B  praise, 
and  saw  his  wisdom  in  their  plan,  and  his  perfection  in  the  conduct 
of  their  economy.  The  insect  world  is  to  be  now  our  theme — a 
theme  too  vast  to  admit  of  more  than,  a  mere  glance ;  but  of  which 
even  a  glance  will  lead  us  to  exclaim,  *  How  manifold,  O  Lord,  are 
thy  works:  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ;  the  earth  is  fiill  of 
thy  riches !' 
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As  an  example,  in  general  terms,  of  some  of  the  interesting  rere- 
lations  of  this  science,  take  the  following  quotation  from  a  writer  of 
andiori^  on  the  subject : — <  The  lord  of  the  creation  plnmes  himself 
upon  hM  powers  of  invaition,  and  is  proud  to  mention  the  Tarious 
useful  arts  and  machines  to  which  they  have  given  birth,  not  aware 
that  **  He  who  teacheth  man  knowledge''  has  instructed  these  despised 
insects  to  anticipate  him  in  many  of  them.  The  builders  of  Babel 
dottbdess  thought  their  invention  of  turning  earth  into  artificial  stone 
a  very  happy  discovery ;  yet  a  little  bee  had  practised  this  art,  using, 
indeed,  a  different  process,  on  a  smaU  scale,  and  the  white  ants  on  a 
large  one,  ever  since  the  world  began.  Man  thinks  that  he  stands 
unrivalled  as  an  architect,  and  that  his  buildings  are  without  a 
IMffallel  among  the  works  of  the  inferior  ordera  of  animals.  He 
would  be  of  a  different  opinion  did  he  attend  to  the  history  of  insects ; 
he  would  find  that  many  of  them  have  been  architects  firom  time 
immemorial,  thai  they  have  had  their  houses  divided  into  various 
apartments^  and  containing  staircases,  gigantic  arches,  domes,  colon- 
nadflB^  and  the  like ;  nay,  that  even  tunnels  are  excavated  by  them, 
BO  immense  compared  with  their  own  size,  as  to  be  twelve  times 
bigger  than  that  projected  by  Mr  Dodd,  to  be  carried  under  the 
Thames  at  Ghravesend.  The  modern  fine  lady,  who  pi^des  herself 
upon  the  lustre  and  beauty  of  the  scarlet  hangings  winch  adorn  the 
stately  walls  of  her  drawing-room,  or  the  carpets  that  cover  its  floor, 
&ncying  that  nothing  so  rich  and  splendid  was  ever  seen  before,  and 
pitying  her  vulgar  ancestors,  who  were  doomed  to  unsightly  white- 
wash and  rushes,  is  ignorant  all  the  while,  that  before  she  or  her 
ancestors  were  in  existence,  and  even  before  the  boasted  T^rian 
dye  was  discovered,  a  little  insect  had  known  how  to  hang  the 
walls  of  its  cell  with  tapestry  of  a  scarlet  more  brilliant  than  any 
her  rooms  can  exhibit ;  and  that  others  daily  weave  silken  carpets, 
both  in  tissue  and  texture,  infinitely  superior  to  those  she  so  much 
admires.  Other  arts  have  been  equally  forestalled  by  these  creatures. 
What  vast  importance  is  attached  to  the  invention  of  paper  I  For 
near  six  thousand  years  one  of  our  commonest  insects  (the  wasp)  has 
known  how  to  make  and  apply  it  to  its  purposes  ;  and  even  paste- 
board, superior  in  substance  and  polish  to  any  that  we  can  produce, 
is  manufactured  by  another!  We  imagine  that  nothing  short  of 
human  intellect  can  be  equal  to  the  construction  of  a  diving-bell,  or 
an  air-pump ;  yet  a  spider  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  using  the  one,  and, 
what  is  more,  one 'exactly  similar  in  principle  to  ours,  but  more 
ingeniously  contrived ;  by  means  of  which  she  resides  unwetted  in 
the  bosom  of  the  water,  and  procures  the  necessary  supplies  of  air  by 
a  much  more  simple  process  than  our  alternating  buckets : — and  the 
caterpillar  of  a  li^e  moth  knows  how  to  imitate  the  other,  producing 
a  vacuum  when  necessary  for  its  purposes,  without  any  piston 
besides  its  own  body.  If  we  think  with  wonder  of  the  populous 
cities  which  have  employed  the  united  labours  of  man,  for  many 
ages,  to  bring  them  to  tilieir  foil  extent,  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
white  ants,  which  require  only  a  few  months  to  build  a  metropolis 
capable  of  containing    an    infinitely  greater   number   of  inhabi- 
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tante  than  even  imperial  Ninevehi  Babyloni  Rome,  or  Pekin,  in  all 
tiieir  glory  r 

In  entering  upon  the  stadj  of  insect  life,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
the  student  is  the  surprLnng  metamorphosis,  or  transformation,  which 
he  constantly  meets  with  in  the  objects  which  occupy  his  attention. 
Speaking  in  general  terms,  these  transformations  are  four.  There  is 
first  the  egg;  after  that  the  larvoy  in  which  state  the  insect  presents 
generally  tiie  form  of  a  worm,  grub,  or  caterpillar ;  third,  the  pupa^ 
in  which  state  they  usually,  though  not  always,  appear  dead,  and  do 
not  eat ;  and  fourth,  the  imago^  or  mature  insect — ^the  perfect  beetle, 
butterfly,  or  other  insect.  In  these  difierent  states  they  remain  for 
longer  and  shorter  periods,  some  occupying  them  for  days,  others  for 
weeks  and  months,  or  even  years.  In  all  of  them  they  afiTord  matter 
of  interest  to  the  observer.  As  a  specimen,  we  shall  narrate  the  pro- 
cess of  transformation  in  the  common  dragon-fly.  In  this  genus,  the 
second  and  third  states  but  slightly  differ  from  each  other.  In  both, 
the  life  of  the  creature  is  passed  in  the  water.  When  about  to  change 
into  the  perfect  form,  the  larva  '  leaves  the  water  generally  by  crawl- 
ing up  the  stem  of  an  aquatic  plant,  upon  which  it  fixes  itself  by 
means  of  its  claws,  and  thus  remains  motionless  for  a  time,  as  if  to 
gain  strength  for  the  coming  struggle.  Afler  a  while  the  envelope 
may  be  seen  to  burst  open  between  the  shoulders;  through  the 
aperture  protrudes  the  head  of  the  perfect  fly,  and  this  is  quickly 
followed  by  its  legs,  the  cases  ot  which'  remain  attached,  as 
before,  to  &e  plant  Another  period  of  rest  now  intervenes,  the 
head  and  upper  portions  of  the  body  being  bent  backwards,  and 
gradually  becoming  dry  and  firm.  The  fly,  then  firmly  grasp- 
ing the  upper  pordon  of  its  cast  skin  with  its  feet,  gradually 
draws  out  the  remainder  of  its  body,  and  again  rests  immovably. 
During  this  state  of  inaction  the  win^  expand ;  all  the  crumples, 
plaits,  and  folds,  incidental  to  the  confined  space  previously  occupied, 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  whole  wing  becomes  a  beautiful,  smooth, 
gauzy  membrane,  traversed  by  nerves,  and  nearly  the  length  of  the 
body,  which  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  gradually  enlarging  and 
lengthening,  and  the  limbs  acquiring  their  just  size  and  proportion. 
Moreover,  while  the  wings  are  thus  drying  and  expanding,  the  insect 
is  instinctively  c^ureful  to  prevent  their  coming  in  contact,  while  wet, 
with  any  part  of  the  body,  which  would  render  them  unfit  for  use,  by 
arching  the  latter  in  such  a  way  that  the  convexity  is  downward. 
The  whole  of  this  curious  process,'  further  says  our  author,  'we  have 
watched  with  admiration;  and  once  had  the  pleasure  of  explaining  it 
to  an  intelligent  country  boy,  who  happened  to  pass  the  piece  of  water 
where  it  was  going  on,  and  put  the  question,  ''  What  be  them  'ere  things 
a-doin'?  " '  What  a  change !  From  the  slimy  and  disgusting  inhabitant 
of  stagnant  water,  a  few  minutes  have  transformed  this  worm  into  a 
beautiful  fly;  and  now,  expanding  its  glittering  and  radiant  wings,  it 
circles,  and  darts,  and  wheels,  in  its  new  element,  the  air,  like  a  morning 
star !  The  writer  of  this  was,  one  day  last  summer,  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  a  very  large  and  splendid  specimen  of  this  fly  fluttering  about  the 
shop  windows  of  a  crowded  street.    How  the  creature  of  fi^dom  and 
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eouDtry  liberty  had  got  involved  in  the  mazes  of  the  town,  did  not 
appear;  but  there  was  the  bright-winged  creature  floating  in  the  air, 
or  darting  off  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  attracting  ail  passen- 
gers bj  its  diamond-like  brilHance,  as,  while  stationary,  it  sparkled  in 
the  sun,  or,  in  motion,  reflected  a  wavy  line  of  light;  spirit-like  in  its 
unwonted  appearance;  spirit-like  in  its  shining  gkwy;  spirit-like, 
alas!  also,  in  its  abrupt  departure. 

We  will  shortly  trace  Uie  history  of  the  butterfly,  and  then  close 
our  interview  with  insects  for  the  present.  For  some  months  after  it 
eomes  from  the  egg  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  caterpillar.  It  has  sixteen 
1^8,  feeds  on  leaves,  which  it  devours  by  means  of  two  jaws,  and  has 
twelve  eyes,  so  small  as  not  to  be  seen  without  a  microscope.  After 
casting  its  skin  several  times,  the  caterpillar  attaches  itself  to  a  leaf  by 
a  alken  girth.  It  gradually  becomes  smaller;  the  skin  splits  and  falls 
off,  leaving  an  oblong  mass,  without  apparent  head  or  limbs,  and 
seemingly  dead,  exhibiting  motion,  and  that  only  very  slightiy,  when 
touched.  In  this  state,  without  food,  it  exists  for  some  months,  when, 
bursting  from  its  prison,  it  soars  away  into  the  air,  a  winged  and 
gorgeously  decorated  butterfly.  Ten  of  its  feet  are  gone;  and  those  it 
now  has  are  long  and  taper,  whereas  before  they  were  short  and  thick. 
Its  jaws  are  replaced  by  a  proboscis,  suited  only  for  sipping  honey  ftom 
the  cupe  of  flowers;  and,  for  its  twelve  invisible  eyes,  it  has  got  two 
laige  ones,  composed  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  lenses,  each  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  seeing  power  I  All  is  changed — 
appearance,  habits,  pursuits.  '  What  can  be  more  wonderful  than  the 
&5t  that  an  unsightiy  worm  should  pass  through  a  shrouded  and 
death-like  sleep,  and  should  wake  at  last  a  glorious  butterfly,  to  bask 
in  sunshine,  float  on  the  impalpable  air,  and  quaff  the  lucious  nectar 
of  beauteous  flowers!  Well  might  such  a  miiude  be  made  the  poet's 
theme.  Well  might  those  philosophers,  on  whose  minds  there  dawned, 
albeit  dimly,  the  great  truth  of  an  after  life — well  might  they  imagine 
their  toilsome  existence  typified  in  the  caterpillar;  their  descent  to  the 
quiet  grave,  in  the  tomb-Hke  repose  of  the  ciysalis ;  and  the  hei*e« 
after  they  sighed  for,  in  the  spirit-like  resurrection  of  the  happy 
butterfly;  and,  seizing  with  avidity  the'  idea,  well  might  they  designate 
these  airy  creatures  by  the  name  of  MmZs.' 


CHRISTIANITY— A  RELIGION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

NsYBB,  at  any  previous  era  of  the  world's  hbtory,  has  more  attention 
been  directed  than  now  to  the  common  people.  We  have  science  for 
the  pec^le,  information  and  entertainment  of  all  sorts  for  tiie  people. 
This  is  the  result,  not  of  spontaneous  phOanthropy,  but  of  the  progress 
of  events.  An  entire  change  is  coming  over  the  face  of  society. 
Power  is  every  day  passing  from  the  hands  of  the  few  into  those  of 
the  many.  The  masses,  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  conseious  of  their 
power  to  assert  them,  will  no  longer  submit  to  be  the  dupes  and  tools 
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of  despotism,  whether  dyil  or  religiotiB.  They  are  beg^ning  to  think 
for  themselTes;  and  provision  most  be  made  for  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  has  been  awakened.  They  are  assuming  the  mastery,'aad  they 
must  have  servants  to  minister  to  their  wants. 

To  meet  this  new  demand,  the  literature  and  science  of  the  day  have 
taken  a  decidedly  popular  turn ;  and,  under  the  pretext  of  enlightening 
or  amusing  the  people,  an  unprincipled  press  is  busily  employed  in 
flattering  their  prejudices  and  pandering  to  their  passions.  The  Most 
High  ynUlf  no  doubt,  overrule  this  change  for  the  best  of  purposes. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  though,  from  the  shock  which 
unsettles  the  fobric  of  society,  the  gospel  may  suffer  for  a  season,  there 
is  no  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  go  down  with  the  wreck  of  human 
institutions,  or  perish  with  the  abuses  of  past  ages.  True  religion  has 
outlived  its  own  abuses;  and  from  the  revolutions  which  are  now 
taking  place,  we  may  anticipate  for  it  a  more  decided  triumph  than  it 
has  ev^  yet  won;  for,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  Chmiumityia  a 
rel^fumfar  ihepeqple* 

It  is  certain  that  the  goi^l  has  always  met  with  more  acceptance 
from  the  common  people,  than  from  ^ose  distinguished  for  rank, 
wealth,  or  learning.  While  the  scribes  and  rulers  of  Judea  turned 
away  from  our  blesMd  Lord  in  contempt,  and  <  sought  to  kill  him,'  it  is 
said  that  ^  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly.'  Of  his  apostles,  we 
are  told  that  'the  people  magnified  them.'  And  when  not  deteiTed  by 
fear  or  blinded  by  prejudice  or  superstition,  the  commonalty  have 
always  manifested  a  predilection  for  the  pure  preaching  of  the  gospeL 
This  does  not  imply  that  there  is  any  natural  liking  in  the  human 
heart  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  are  too  humbling  to  the 
pride  of  man,  and  too  much  at  variance  with  his  lusts  to  obtidn  with- 
out divine  influence,  a  cordial  reception.  But  there  is  certainly  much 
about  the  goq>el  which  is,  in  its  own  nature,  fitted  to  commend  it 
especially  to  the  poor  and  needy,  who  form  the  great  mass  of  the 
people ;  and  it  may  be  profiteble  to  inquire  what  those  qualities  are 
which  render  it  so  worthy  of  their  acceptation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  that  Christaanity  was  in- 
tended and  designed  by  its  divine  Author  mainly  for  the  common 
people.  '  Ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  noble,  not  many  mighty  are  called ;  but  Grod 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things,  the  weak  things,  and  base  things  of 
this  world,  and  things  that  are  despised  hath  Grod  chosen ;  yea,  and 
things  which  are  not,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.' 
Poverty  has  been  so  long  the  common  lot  of  mankind,  that  the  term 
poor  has  become  synonymous  with  the  common  people.  When  our 
Lord  said,  '  To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached,*  he  meant  to  say  that 
*  to  the  people  the  gospel  is  preached.'  £very  thing  characteristic  of 
the  gospel  shows  that  it  was  designed  for  the  common  people.  Our 
blessed  Lord  himself,  according  to  the  flesh,  was  a  poor  man;  and, 
though  lineally  descended  from  David,  was  '  chosen  out  of  the  people.' 
So  were  his  disciples ;  so  was  the  great  body  of  his  followers  in  the 
primitive  ages.  His  gospel  addresses  itself  to  the  people.  True,  the 
rich  and  the  grgat  are  not  ezdud^  9iai  many  of  them  havehad 
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raaaon  to  thank  God — with  a  weQ-known  lady  of  rank-^for  the  single 
letter  whidi  made  the  passage  read,  'Not  many  noble  are  called/  in- 
stead of  *'  Not  any  noble  are  called.'  Bat  the  great  are  included  under 
the  general  denomination  of  the  people ;  they  must  be  content  to  sit 
down  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  at  the  table  of  the  gospel.  Ghris- 
tiani^  is  no  class  religion.  Like  the  sun  and  air,  it  is  catholic  and  com- 
mon to  alL  It  is  not  enough  to  say  it  admits  of  no  exception ;  it  re- 
cognises no  distinctions.  It  is  not  a  religion  for  gentlemen  merely, 
or  for  great  men,  or  for  mean  men ;  it  is  a  religion  for  men.  <  Unto 
yon,  O  men,  I  call,  and  my  voice  is  to  the  sons  of  men.' 

Farther,  it  is  apparent  diat  the  gospel  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  Uie  common  people.  In  this  respect  it  differs  fix)m 
aD  oidier  scioioes.  These  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  select  few ;  for, 
after  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  of  late  to  bring  science  within 
the  reach  of  the  multitude,  it  can  be  but  a  mere  scantling  of  know- 
ledge that  can  be  thus  imparted,  and  that  ill  understood,  and  of  small 
practical  utility.  Few  can  command  the  leisure,  still  fewer  can  bring 
the  ability  and  indinaticm  necessary  to  master  any  one  of  the  natural 
sciencefl.  But  the  truths  of  revelation  are  patent  to  the  understanding 
of  alL  They  require  neither  great  talents  nor  much  labour  to  com- 
prehend them.  'The  way  of  holiness  is  an  highway;  the  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein.'  All  in  the  school  of  Christ 
may  not  have  made  the  same  progress;  but  in  the  learning  which  is 
Uiere  to  be  acquired,  the  simplest  minds  frequently  outstrip  the  most 
acate  and  intelligent;  and,  under  the  promised  teaching  of  the  Spirit, 
'we  aU  come,  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  fulness 
of  Christ.' 

But,  besides  this,  Chrislaanitj  is  graciously  suited  to  the  outward 
and  common  lot  of  the  people.  That,  as  we  have  said,  is  generally 
one  of  penary  and  privation.  Debarred  from  many  of  the  luxuries 
enjoyed  by  the  rich,  the  common  people  must  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  hard  and  unremitting  labour.  We  assume,  now,  that  in  this  respect, 
'  the  thing  that  has  been  shall  be.'  In  no  conceivable  state  of  society 
can  labour  be  dispensed  with ;  and  no  'rights'  that  can  be  adjudged 
to  it  will  exempt  man  from  the  sentence — ^'In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
riialt  &oa  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  to  the  ground.'  The  wants  of 
society  must  multiply  with  its  growth,  and  the  number  of  its  poor  must 
increase  in  proportion  to  its  prosperity ;  for  the  dream  of  equality  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  prosperity  of  any  one  dass  of  the  commu- 
nity implies  the  corresponding  depression  of  those  who  are  required 
to  Ininister  to  their  elevation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Christianity  provides 
a  solace  to  the  poor  man,  so  long  as  the  poor  continue  in  Uie  land, 
nnder  all  the  miseries  to  which  he  is  liable.  Has  he  no  money? 
How  admirably  adapted  is  the  gospel  to  produce  that  contentment 
whidi,  with  godliness,  is  itself  '  great  gain  I'  What  a  precious  boon 
to  the  poor  man,  did  he  but  know  it,  is  that  religion  which  opens  up 
to  him  a  new  world,  with  treasures  that  cannot  be  stolen,  and  an 
inheritance  that  fideth  not  away !  Is  the  poor  despised  of  his  neigh- 
boorf  '  Heazken,  my  beloved  brethren,  haUi  not  God  chosen  the  poor 
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of  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heire  of  the  kingdom  which  herhath 
promised  to  them  that  love  himt'  Is  the  poor  destitate  of  friends? 
The  gospel  amply  compensates  for  this,  bj  introducing  him  to  *  the 
friend  of  sinners.'  Is  he  often  redaoed  to  a  piece  of  bread  f  ^  A  little 
that  a  just  man  hath  is  better  than  the  niches  of  many  wicked.'  In 
fine,  is  he  left  to  die  unnoticed  and  unpitied  by  all  around  him  ?  Why 
repine  if  he  has  the  presence  of  his  God,  and  the  promises  of  grace, 
which  administer  such  strong  consolation — ^the  gentle  hand  of  his 
Saviour  wiping  the  tear  firom  the  eye  of  anguish,  and  angeb  whisper- 
ing peace  in  the  last  moments  of  dissolving  nature  ?  *  At  my  first 
answer,'  says  Paul,  *•  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all  men  forsook  me. 
Notwithstanding,  the  Lord  stood  with  me  and  strengthened  me.  And 
the  Lord  shaU  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and  pi'eserve  me  unto 
his  heavenly  kingdom.' 

But  not  only  is  Christianity  framed  in  accordance  with  the  lot  of  the 
common  people — ^it  is  fitted  to  elevate  their  condition.  This  it  efiecta 
in  various  ways.  It  raises  men  in  self-respect,  teaching  the  christian 
to  regard  himself  as  the  temple  of  God,  the  companion  of  angels,  the 
heir  of  immortality.  It  elevates  him  above  mean  pursuits  and  sordid 
pleasures — proposes  to  him  the  most  exalted  aims,  and  inspires  him 
with  noble  aspirations.  '  The  righteous  man  is  more  excellent  than 
his  neighbour.'  It  has  oflen  been  remarked  that  the  greatest  men 
have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  common  people — that  the  largest 
intellectual  growths  have  sprung  up  in  the  rough  forests  of  nature. 
But  pure  religion  is  needed  to  give  a  right  and  useful  direction  to  the 
sturdy  energies  of  the  popular  mind.  Wanting  this,  they  will  be 
expended  in  the  rude  conflict  of  politics,  or  run  to  waste  in  mere 
ornamental  pursuits.  Or,  should  they  devote  themselves  to  useful 
avocations,  how  often  do  we  see  the  most  promising  talents,  in  the 
absence  of  right  moral  and  religious  principle,  prematurely  lost  to. 
society,  and  quenched  in  the  most  degrading  vices?  Many  are  the 
projects  devised  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind ;  but  after  all  have 
been  tried,  it  will  be  found  that  none  can  succeed  without  that  'pure 
religion  and  undefiled,'  which,  like  the  '  living  water,'  must  enter  into 
the  composition  of  every  thing  that  lives,  and  which  admits  of  no 
substitute.  We  must  judge  of  this,  not  by  individual  instances,  but 
by  the  influence  produced  on  the  mass  of  society.  Exceptions  may 
be  pointed  out,  but  the  general  rule  will  be  found  invariably  true, 
that  '  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  and  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people.'  We  grant  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  the  outward  con- 
dition of  the  people,  even  where  Uiey  are  religiously  disposed,  is  very 
low.  But  in  all  these  cases  it  will  be  found  that  some  external 
obstacles  prevent  the  free  development  of  religious  principle.  Civil 
despotism,  or  slavery,  or  feudal  tyranny,  have  repressed  the  native 
energies  of  the  soul ;  and,  under  such  disadvantages,  even  the  noble 
vine  of  God's  own  planting  will  be  stinted  in  its  growth :  '  the  bear  out 
of  the  v/ood  will  waste,  and  the  wild  beast  will  devour  it.'  But  let 
the  word  only  have  *  free  course,'  and  it  will  *  be  glorified ;'  nay,  it 
will  glorify  the  people  among  whom  it  dwells. 

Still  further,  Christianity  will  be  found  to  promote  the  real  happi- 
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nesB  of  th6  common  people.  We  say  their  real  happiness;  for,  with- 
out frowning  on  their  innocent  pastimes,  or  interfering  with  anj 
source  of  rational  enjoyment,  religion  looks  higher  thsm  the  mere 
animal  recreation  of  the  people.  Many  of  our  historians,  while  in- 
Tdghing  against  the  puritanioed  strictness  of  our  Others,  overldok,  or 
carefully  conceal  the  &ct,  that  the.^sports'  against  which  they  pro- 
tested were  in  reality  intended  to  keep  the  popular  mind  in  a  state  of 
Inutal  ignorance,  and  fit  them  for  being  the  tools  of  ciyil  imd  spiritual 
despotism.  Such  amusements  were  as  unmanly  as  they  were  un- 
christian. But  Christianity  aims  at  promoting  the  happiness  of  man, 
by  banishing  those  evils  which  poison  the  fountains  of  human  bliss, 
and  cherishing  those  virtues  which  are  essential  to  real  enjoyment. 
It  promotes  the  comfort  of  the  domestic  circle;  it  teaches  man  to  act 
his  part  with  becoming  fidelity  in  all  the  relations  of  life;  it  places 
woman  in  her  proper  sphere;  it  inculcates  on  all  the  observance  of 
peace,  order,  and  mutual  benevolence;  and  were  its  due  influence  to 
be  universally  felt,  and  its  ultimate  design  realised,  it  would  banish 
war,  abolish  slavery,  and  bind  mankind  in  one  happy  brotherhood. 

We  shall  only  add  that  Christianity  is  well  fitted  to  meet  the 
pecnliar  demands  of  the  common  people.  All  merchants  know  that, 
to  meet  the  popular  demand,  a  peculiar  quality  of  goods  must  be 
supplied.  They  must  be  cheap,  so  as  to  be  readily  purchased ;  they  must 
be  miscellaneous,  so  as  to  suit  various  tastes  and  wants ;  they  must  be 
accessible,  so  as  to  lie  within  the  reach  of  all;  they  must  be  divisible, 
so  as  to  be  retailed  in  small  portions.  In  all  these  respects  Chris- 
tianity is  wisely  accommodated  by  its  Author  to  the  case  of  the  people. 
It  18  the  cheapest  of  all  wares,  and  may  now  be  had  literally  'without 
money  and  without  price;'  it  is  miscellaneous  in  its  contents,  and 
sidsLpted  to  all  characters,  climes,  and  conditions;  it  is  easily  accessible, 
and  is  susceptible  of  being  '  rightly  divided,'  so  that  the  wise  steward 
of  its  manifold  mysteries  may  'give  unto  each  their  portion  of  meat  in 
due  season.' 

These  remarks,  let  it  be  remembered,  apply  only  to  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. False  religions,  and  spurious  forms  of  the  true,  however 
widely  they  may  have  been  spread  over  the  world,  are  not  in  reality 
adapted  to  the  people.  They  have  been  either  enforced  by  the  sword, 
or  j^rpetuated  by  the  power  of  custom.  They  are  destined,  therefore,  to 
vanish  before  the  light  of  truth  and  the  progress  of  liberty.  We  cherish 
the  hope,  that  the  revolutions  now  in  progress  will  eventually  issue  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  nations  of  Europe  from  the  yoke  of  anti- 
christian  bondage.  The  people,  finding  that  they  have  been  duped,  will 
revenge  themselves  on  their  impostors ;  and  rising  in  their  might,  will 
cany  off  the  beam  with  the  web,  by  which  they  have  been  so  long 
entangled.  Every  system  of  priestcraft  being  founded  on 'the  pros- 
tration of  popular  rights,  bears  in  its  bosom  the  elements  of  dissolution. 
And  the  same  remark  applies  to  every  form  of  church  government 
which  does  not  recognise  the  rights  of  the  christian  people. 

It  follows,  however,  from  the  observations  we  have  made,  that 
genuine  Christianity,  however  unfashionable  it  may  be  now,  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  most  popular  of  all  religions.    The  promise  is  sm'e 
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of  accomplishment  in  the  end,  that,  ^  onto  Shiloh  shall  the  gathering  of 
the  people  be.!  Hie  time  shall  comey  and  it  may  not  be  tar  diatanty 
when  the  name  of  Christ  shall  be  as  eztensiyely  blessed  as  it  has  been 
blasphemed — ^when  men  ^shall  be  blessed  in  hun,  and  all  nationsshall 
call  him  blessed.'  ^  To  this  glorious  result,  among  other  means  that 
may  be  employed,  the  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  the  condition,  the 
comprehension,  the  wants,  and  the  demands  of  the  people,  will,  no 
doubt,  greatly  contribute.  Meanwhile,  let  not  our  prayers  be  wanting 
to  hasten  on  the  blessed  consummation;  and  let  us  hefurtily  join  in  the 
supplication  of  the  psalmist— ^ Let  the  people  praise  thee,  O  God;  let 
all  the  people  praise  thee  I' 


DIALOGUE  THIBD, 

BETWEEN  AM  ORIOIMAL  8BCBDEB,  MOBISOMIAH,  IMDEFEHBBNT,  AHD 

UmTED  FRSSBYTEBIAX. 

Independent.  I  hope  that,  after  calmly  considering  the  matter,  yon 
are  now  prepared  somewhat  to  modiiy  the  charges  brought  against 
Dr  Wardlaw,  at  our  last  conversation. 

Original  Seceder.  I  am  solemnly  convinced  of  tiie  truth  of  all  the 
statements  then  made ;  and  could  not  conscientiously  fiill  from  them 
even  to  the  slightest  extent. 

United  Pre^jfterian,  The  Dr  is  an  excellent  man,  and  a  most  ac- 
complished divine.  He  is  an  ornament  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  nation  of  Scotland ;  and  though  I  do  not  concur  in  all  his 
sentiments,  I  must  candidly  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  now  too 
late  to  beg^  to  speak  of  him  as  you  did.  The  public,  be  assured,  will 
not  bear  it. 

Orig.  See.  Since  we  formerly  met,  I  have  read  again  tiie  greater 
part  of  his  two  early  volumes  on  the  Socinian  controversy.  They 
are,  indeed,  admirable  productions,  and  approach  very  nearly  to  per- 
fect specimens  of  the  class  of  works  to  which  they  belong.  I  highly 
appreciate  the  excellences  of  Dr  Wardlaw ;  but,  though  he  were  an 
angel,  it  would  be  wrong  to  respect  his  errors :  and  you  must  permit 
me  to  say,  that  so  long  as  it  is  not  too  late  to  adopt  unscriptural  tenets, 
it  will  never  be  too  late  to  oppose  them.  As  to  the  public,  I  do  not 
know  how  they  can  help  bearing  whatever  it  may  be  the  duty  of  an 
honest  man  to  tell  them. 

United  Free.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  high  euloginm  you  have  now 
pronounced  on  Dr  Wardlaw's  works,  on  the  Socinian  controversy.- 
The  manner  in  which  you  first  spoke  of  him,  as  compared  with  our 
great  theologians,  seemed  to  me  depreciatory ;  and  it  struck  me  at  the 
time,  though  I  did  not  say  it,  that  you  would  have  shown  as  much 
both  of  go^  sense  and  of  humility,  if  you  had  not  ventured  to  charac- 
terise the  genius  of  so  great  a  man. 

Orig.  Sec.  Humility  and  good  sense  are  two  qualities  that  are  as 
excellent  as  they  are  rare ;  but  humiHty  does  not  make  criticism  un- 
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lawful ;  neither  does  good  sense  demand  that  we  should  be  blind  to 
the  delects  of  distinguished  writers^  and  render  homage  to  these  as  if 
lli^  were  a  new  species  «f  excellence.  A  man  of  fiye  feet  and  a  half, 
notwithstanding  his  diminutive  stature,  may  take,  most  accuratelyi  the 
height  of  Mount  Blanc ;  and  there  is  no  presumption  even  in  a  school- 
boy saying  that  the  Grampian  hills  are  not  so  high  as  the  Andes  or 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  There  has  been  an  amazing  de^ee  of 
driveUing  imbecility,  and  stone-blind  partiality,  and  abject  cowardice* 
in  the  criticisms  of  the  religious  press  in  recent  times,  indicating  either 
a  d^lorable  decline  in  judicial  capacity,  or  an  extensive  prevalence 
of  something  still  more  to  be  deplored.  A  critic  ought  to  be  an  up- 
right and  righteous  judge,  and  not  to  be  a  sycophantish  flatterer  of 
any  man ;  and,  viewed  in  this  light,  I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  the 
estimate  of  this  distinguished  writer  formerly  given,  though  it  assign 
him  not  so  high  a  place  as  has  been  done  by  his  eulogists. 

Indep.  It  will  be  better  to  leave  this  and  proceed  again  to  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Ton  have  hitherto  acted  as  an  assailant:  I 
should  like  if  you  would  now  give  us  a  brief  statement  of  your  own 
scheme  of  opinions  about  the  atonement,  that  we  may  see  ho^it  looks 
when  brou^^t  to  the  test. 

Orig.  8ec*  I  shall  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  but  I  would 
sabmit  it  to  your  decision,  whether  it  will  not  be  better,  first,  to  finish 
our  review  of  all  the  opinions  on  the  opposite  side. 

Indqi^  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  better  way.  Do  you,  therefore,  take 
the  lead,  and  begin  at  the  point  where  our  last  discussion  was  ter- 
minated somewhat  hastily. 

Or^.  Sec*  We  were^  then,  considering  Dr  Wardlaw's  opinions 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  atonement;  but  in  order  somewhat  to 
vary  the  sulject,  we  may  begin,  by  comparing  our  opinions  about  the 
neeesflity  of  the  atonement;  and  we  can  thus  approach  again  to  the 
question  in  regard  to  that  of  its  nature,  and  settie  any  remaining 
points  of  difference.  The  determination  of  the  question.  What  was 
it  tliat  rendered  the  atonement  necessary?  seems  to  me  conclusively  to 
flettle  all  the  rest ;  for  the  nature  tfthe  atonement  must  consist  in  satis- 
Action  to  that  which  rendered  it  necessary;  and  the  extent  of  the 
atonement  is  just  as  great,  and  no  greater  than  the  extent  to  which 
that  which  rendered  it  necessary  is  found,  in  point  of  fact,  to  be  re- 
moved. I  suppose  you  agree  in  maintaining  that  the  atonement  was 
afaeoiutely  necessary. 

Ittdq}*  Most  unquestionably.  Upon  the  supposition  that  God  pur- 
posed to  save  men  after  the  ffdl,  this  could  only  be  done  in  the  way 
of  satisfiKtion  rendered  to  his  offended  justice. 
-  Oriff*  Sec  Here,  then,  we  stand  on  common  ground.  Let  us, 
tfaeie&re,  with  the  calmnefw  of  philosophers,  and  the  conscientious 
and  patient  candour  of  christian  men,  trace  our  opinions  tiU  we  come 
to  the  point  at  which  they  diverge  from  one  another.  What  was  it, 
in  your  opinion,  that  rendered  an  atonement  necessary? 

Indqf.    It  was  rendered  necessary  by  a  variety  of  causes.    Grod 
had  said  to  man,  ^In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
Allowing  that,  before  he  uttoed  this  threatening,  Grod  could 
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have  pardoned  sin  without  a  satis&ction,  after  it  was  attered^  the 
punishment  of  sin  was  absolutely  necessary.  Gk^'s  word  was  com- 
mitted— ^his  faithfulness  was  at  stake.  Not  to  do  as  he  has  said  would 
have  been  to  subject  himself  to  the  charge  of  matabilitj,  and  thereby 
bring  dishonour  on  his  character  and  contempt  upon  his  government 
But  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie — ^it  is  impossible  for  God  to  change; 
and,  therefore,  on  this  ground,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  when 
man  sinned,  GU)d  must  of  necessity  punish  his  sin. 

Ort'g,  Sec.  On  this  point  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  you ;  and  thus, 
tracing  the  matter  backwards,  we  find  that  our  opinions  lie  completely 
parallel  during  the  first  stage.  Permit  me  to  ask,  Do  you  conceive 
that  the  necessity  of  punishing  sin  had  its  origin  in  the  threatening  of 
death ;  or  do  you  conceive  tbi&t  this  threatening  had  its  origin  in  a 
previous  necessity  to  punish  sin,  inherent  in  the  character  and  claims 
of  God? 

Indep,  Though  no  such  threatening  had  ever  been  made,  there 
was  a  holy,  and  righteous,  and  benignant  necessity,  arising  from  the 
character  and  government  of  God,«to  visit  sin  with  condign  punish- 
ment 

Orig,  Sec.  With  this  I  entirely  concur.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may 
be  as  well  if  you  would  state  your  views  in  regard  to  it  a  little  more 
at  length,  that  we  may  see  the  extent  of  our  agreement,  or  should 
there  be  a  variance,  be  enabled  to  reach  the  precise  point  of  its  oom- 
mencement. 

IncUp,  Having  made  all,  I  conceive  that  God  has  a  supreme  and 
inalienable  right  to  govern  all.  With  this  view,  he  gave  to  man  a 
law  Suited  to  his  rational  and  immortal  nature.  That  law  was  holy, 
and  just,  and  good.  To  this  law  man  was  bound  to  yield  obedience 
with  all  the  £Eiculties  of  his  soul,  and  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  existence.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  this  law,  one  of  two 
things  must  follow:  either  Grod  must  resign  his  authority  over  man, 
or  vindicate  that  authority  by  punishing  the  sinner.  To  suppose  that 
man,  af^er  having  sinned,  could  be  restored  to  the  divine  favour 
without  satisfaction,  is  to  suppose  that  the  great  God  could  overlook 
the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  sin  and  holiness.  If  one  sin 
could  be  passed  over  without  punishment,  any  number  of  sins  might 
be  so;  if  in  our  world,  then  in  every  other  world.  In  that  case  the 
divine  law  would  cease  to  be  a  law ;  sin  and  holiness  would  be  reduced 
to  mere  matters  of  taste  and  opinion ;  persons  might  obey  if  it  suited 
their  inclinations,  but  if  they  were  otherwise  inclined,  they  would  run 
no  risk,  and  incur  no  danger  from  disobedience.  If  this  were  the 
case,  then,  it  is  evident,  the  divine  government  would  be  at  an  end ; 
the  will  of  the  creature,  and  not  the  will  of  the  Creator,  would  be 
the  practical  law  of  the  universe.  From  this,  it  appears  evident 
tiiat,  in  order  to  maintain  God's  authority  over  his  creatures,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  clemonstrate  his  abhOTrence  of  sin,  before  he 
extended  pardon  to  the  sinner. 

Orig.  Sec.  Your  reasoning  seems  to  me  good,  your  terms  unexcep- 
tionable, and  your  doctrine  in  no  degree  different  firom  that  of  the 
orthodox  school.      Moreover,  you  made  use  of   statements  from 
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which  an  the  old  opinions  respecting  the  atonement  can  be  fairly 
demonstrated.  We  seem,  therefore,  to  have  come  the  whole  of  our 
second  stage  together. 

Indq).  Seem  to  have  come  together !  Why  should  you  unneces** 
aarily  make  use  of  such  cold  and  suspicious  language? 

drig.  Sec  It  is  not  the  dictate  of  my  heart,  I  assure  you;  but  I 
have  learned  the  necessity  of  being  cautious,  fix>m  a  frequent  observa- 
tion of  the  wiles  of  controversialists,  and  the  inconsistencies  of 
partizans.  In  regard  to  this  very  point,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
&I1  in  with  writers,  who,  in  pleading  for  the  necessity  of  the  atone- 
ineat»  made  use  of  as  sound  expressions  as  you  have  done,  and  yet  when 
they  come  to  explain  themselves  more  minutely,  and  especially  when 
they  apply  their  reasonings  to  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  they 
resUe  from  their  orthodox  premises  used  afi^ainst  the  Sodnians,  and  in 
order  to  subvert  Calvinism,  proceed  upon  the  supposition  which  they 
had  seemingly  denied,  that  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  was  dictated 
simply  by  a  regard  to  the  wel&re  of  the  universe. 

Indq),  Would  you  put  the  matter  as  simply  as  you  can,  that  I 
may  be  able  to  perceive  the  distinction  more  clearly. 

Or^,  See,  What  in  your  opinion  rendered  it  necessary  in  God  to 
punish  sin  t  Did  this  necessity  arise  from  the  opposition  of  God's 
own  nature  to  sin,  or  was  it  merely  an  expedient  to  secure  his  dominion 
oyer  his  creaturesf 

Indq>,  This  is  a  very  nice  point.  I  think  it  more  for  curiosity 
than  edification  to  ascend  to  such  heights. 

Orig,  See,  It  is  the  fbantain-head  of  divine  truth  on  this  question; 
and  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  ascending  so  high,  unless  in 
practical  meditation,  were  it  not  to  prevent  it  frt>m  being  polluted  by 
the  enemies  of  truth,  who,  with  misdirected  and  mischievous  industry 
and  activityy  have  sought  to  contaminate  the  waters  at  their  source. 

Indep.  Do  you  really  thmk  the  point  is  one  of  great  importance? 
Profided  we  maintain  the  necessity  of  the  atonement,  can  it  make 
much  difierence  whether  we  say  it  arose  from  the  opposition  of  God's 
natore  to  sin,  or  from  his  wish  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  universe. 

Orig,  Sec,  Ascend  a  high  mountain,  and  as  you  go  up  you  find  all 
the  sti-eams  running  down  in  one  direction ;  but  cross  the  summit,  by 
a  Bio^e  footstep,  and  if  you  meet  a  stream  there,  it  will  flow  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  so  that  though  the  origin  of  those  on  the  one  side 
be  near  to  that  of  those  on  the  other,  their  whole  course  is  away  from 
one  another.  This  is  the  best  image  I  can  give  of  the  difference  in  ques- 
tion. The  idea  that  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  was  dictated  merely 
by  a  regard  to  the  welfiu^  of  Uie  universe,  places  it  on  the  creature 
ade  of  tihe  hill.  The  idea  that  the  necessity  springs  fit>m  the  holiness  of 
the  dime  nature,  places  it  on  the  Creator  side  of  the  hill.  Out  of  the 
one  side  rise  the  various  streams  of  Arminianism,  Socinianism,  Fela- 
^anism,  Morisonianism,  with  their  tributary  rills  and  branches,  and 
flow  onwards,  so  long  as  they  are  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  hill,  amid 
sonshine  and  fertility,  but  ultimately  empty  themselves,  as  all  who 
have  traced  their  course  know,  either  into  the  dead  sea  of  formalism, 
or  into  the  frozen   ocean  of  infidelity.     On  the  other  side  of  the 
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mountain,  rises  the  great  riyer  of  free  and  soverdgn  grace,  and  flows 
onwards  within  the  banks  of  covenant  fidthMness,  bearing  salvation 
to  the  sons  of  men,  and  reflecting  the  lustre  of  the  divine  perfections 
from  the  pnre  depths  of  its  tranquil  waters.  Though  the  distinction 
may  seemingly  be  nice,  the  difference  between  the  two  systems, 
pursued  to  its  consequences,  is  as  great  as  between  two  straight  lines 
commencing  near  to  one  another,  but  extended,  in  opposite  directions, 
to  infinity. 

Indep,  Win  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  which,  in  your  esti- 
mation, is  the  right  doctrine  ? 

Orig.  Sec,  In  regard  to  that  I  have  no  doubt,  being  firmly  con- 
vinced, that  there  was  not  only  a  necessity  to  punish  sin,  dictated  by 
wisdom,  in  order  to  maintain  Grod's  supremacy  over  his  sinful  crea- 
tures ;^^there  was  a  necessity  arising  from  God's  own  nature.  Ood's 
TviU  is  the  only  rule  of  action  to  his  creatures,  and  God's  nattere  is 
the  only  rule  of  action  to  himself.  Now  God  is  infinitely  just  and 
holy,  and,  consequently,  his  whole  administration  must  be  condncted 
on  the  principles  pf  holiness  and  justice :  being  holy,  he  must  neces- 
sarily express  his  aversion  to  the  inherent  evil  of  sin ;  and  being  a 
just  and  righteous  governor,  he  must  forbid  it,  and  punish  those  who 
are  guilty  of  it,  because  of  the  opposition  of  sin  to  his  own  nature. 

Indep.  I  cannot,  for  my  part,  see  much  harm  in  adopting  the 
opposite  opinion. 

Orig,  Sbc,  I  see  in  it  the  subversion  of  all  religion  and  of  all 
morality. 

Indip.    Tou  must  be  very  far-sighted  if  you  do. 

Ortg.  Sec.  The  matter  seems  to  me  perfectly  obvious.  It  makes 
the  consequences  of  actions,  and  not  their  nature,  to  be  £he  reason 
why  they  are  right  or  wrong,  and  thus  it  reduces  all  virtue  to  expe- 
diency. It  makes  the  good  of  the  creature  the  supreme  rule  of  the 
Creator,  and  thus  suboniinates  God  to  his  creatures,  which  is  sub- 
versive of  all  theology. 

Indqp.  I  should  like  you  to  state  at  length  your  opinion,  with  the 
reasons  for  it 

Orig.  Sec.  From  the  word  of  God  and  the  light  of  nature,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  evident  that  God,  as  a  just  and  holy 
God,  altogether  irrespective  and  independent  of  the  good  of  the 
universe,  must  demand  satis&ction.  It  appears  to  be  certain,  that 
though  tiiere  had  been  only  one  creature  in  existence,  the  character 
of  God  is  such  that  he  could  not  have  pardoned  his  sin  without 
a  satis&ction.  There  is  an  impression  upon  the  human  mind, 
written  by  Gk>d's  own  finger,  that  sin  in  itself  is  wrong,  and  deserves 
to  be  punished,  iirespective  of  its  consequences.  The  apostle  homo- 
logates this  argument  when  he  tells  us,  that  by  the  light  of  nature 
the  Gentiles  '  knew  the  judgment  of  God,  that  those  who  commit 
such  things  are  worthy  of  deaUi.'  And  if  he  who  fabricated  the  human 
bosom,  implanted  there  the  feeling  that  sin  deserves  punishment  on  its 
own  account,  the  same  principle  must  exist  in  his  own  nature  in  a 
degree  infinitely  greater.  The  same  thing  is  evident  from  the  general 
prevalence  ofeacrificea.    These  evidently  had  their  origin  in  the  belief 
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that  God  coidd  not  pardon  sin  without  atonement.  It  ib  no  donbt  true, 
that  the  human  mind,  under  the  influence  of  superstition,  and  of  that 
fear  which  is  the  parent  of  superstition,  has  often  entertained  most 
enoneons  and  most  perverse  views  of  the  divine  character ;  and  some 
may  be  ready  to  condude,  that  superstitious  feaar  alone  dictated  the  idea 
that  aven^png  justice  is  an  attribute  of  Qod.  But,  in  order  to  remove 
the  force  of  this  olgection,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  in  the  religion 
which  Gk>d  himself  instituted  among  the  Jewish  people,  we  find  sac- 
rifices ooeupjing  the  most  prominent  place.  These  evidently  were 
designed  to  represent  what  men  deserved  on  account  of  sin,  aa  well  as 
to  show  what  God  would  do,  for  them,  by  the  coming  Saviour.  Their 
language  evidently  was  that  God  was  displeased  wi&  the  sinner,  and 
coidd  not,  because  he  was  a  sinner,  receive  him  into  &vour  without 
an  atonement.  And  the  Bible  in  many  passages  says,  that  God  is  dis- 
pleased with  rin,  and  must  punish  it  because  of  its  opposition  to  his 
own  nature.  ^  Our  Grod  is  a  consoming  fire.'  Which  can  only  mean 
that  as  it  IS  the  nature  of  fire  to  consume  all  combustible  substances,  so 
in  the  divine  nature,  there  is  such  a  necessary,  infinite,  and  unchange- 
aUe  aversion  against  sin,  that  he  must  always  express  his  displeasure 
against  it  by  punishments  '  Upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain  fire,  and 
hrimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest ;  this  shall  be  the  portion  of  their 
cop.  For,  the  biohtbous  Lord  loveth  rtghUoumeaa.*  Here  the  wicked 
are  represented  as  being  punished  simply  because  of  God's  love  to  righ- 
teousness. Again,  in  many  passages  we  read  of  the  wrath,  the  anger, 
the  jealousy,  &e  fury,  the  fierceness,  yea,  the  dreadful  fierceness^  of 
the  wrath  of  Ood.  These  cannot  denote  anything  similar  to  the 
tnnritory  impulses  of  human  passion ;  and  therefore  they  must  be 
r^gpurded  as  proving  that  there  is  in  God,4i  calm,  steady,  permanent, 
powerfiil,  and  active  aversion  to  sin,  which  leads  him  to  punish  it  because 
(tf  this  hatred,  and  altogether  irrespective  of  its  consequences.  All 
the  threatenings  denounced  against  wicked  men  in  the  word  of  God— < 
all  that  we  r^  respecting  the  judgments  which  are  poured  on  the 
ungodly  in  this  lifis,  and  sdl  that  is  unfolded  to  us  respecting  their 
penal  sufferings  in  the  life  that  is  to  come,  imply  that  they  are  punished 
as  the  just  reward  of  their  own  sins— they  are  punished  for  Uie  past ; 
and  while  other  parts  of  the  universe  may,  for  aught  we  know,  derive 
benefit  firom  their  sufferings,  this  is  in  no  degree  tihe  cause,  but  simply 
a  consequence  of  their  sufferings.  And  not  to  add  more,  the  truth  of 
this  doctrine  is  proved  by  the  conscience  of  all  christians  who  now 
exist  or  ever  have  existed.  When  God  by  his  Spirit  convinces  them 
of  am,  they  are  all  made  to  see  and  feel  that  their  sin,  because  of  its 
own  inherent  vileness,  deserves  wrath,  and  death,  and  helL  We  must 
^erefiHre  oondnde  that,  not  simply  for  the  good  of  the  universe,  but 
because  of  his  own  essential  and  unchangeable  holiness,  God  must 
pmushnn. 

Ind^.  Maj  it  not  be  objected  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  that  it 
h^ys  a  restriction  on  the  sovereign  will  of  Ood — ^that  it  so  circumscribes 
hu  free  agency,  that,  although  he  willed  to  pardon  sin  without  satis* 
&cti<m,  thtt  could  not  be  done  ?  • 

OHj/.  Sec.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  God  can  do  whatever  he  can 
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will ;  but  there  are  many  things  which  God  cannot  will,  and  he  cannot 
will  them  becaose  he  is  febpect,  and  can  never  feel  inclined  to  do 
anything  marked  by  imperfection.  In  every  rational  being,  the  acts 
of  the  will  flow  from  and  partake  of  the  properties  of  his  natore;  and 
God  being,  always,  and  infinitely  just  and  holy,  his  will  must  con- 
stantly be  an  infinitely  just  aud  holy  will;  and  therefore  he  must 
always  feel  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  hatred  of  sin,  and  must  desire 
its  punishment  with  an  immutable,  infinite,  and  everlasting  desire. 
The  liberty  of  the  Most  High  God  consists  in  an  inviolable,  un- 
changeable, and  everlasting  necessity  of  holiness.  This  necessity  is 
supreme,  and  divine  liberty — ^his  will  always  flowing  out  without  let 
or  hinderanoe  in  holy  accordance  with  his  own  nature. 

LuUp.  But  may  it  not  be  objected  that  it  is  to  give  a  harsh  and 
repulsive  view  of  the  divine  character,  when  he  is  represented  as  one 
who  cannot  but  will  to  punish  sin? 

Orig,  Sec*  Candidly  considered,  it  presents  him,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  at  once  in  the  most  elevated  and  the  most  amiable  light.  Think 
what  sin  is — the  source  of  all  misery — ^the  only  discordant  element  in 
all  God's  universe ;  but  for  which,  purity,  and  peace,  and  gladness 
would  everywhere  have  reigned.  Now,  does  it  not  present  God  in  a 
light  as  lovely  as  it  is  majestic,  that  he  cannot  but  punish  that  thing 
so  accursed,  abominable,  and  ruinous?  Would  not  he  be  less  amiable ; 
would  not  he  be  less  good ;  would  not  he  be  less  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, if  he  could  pass  over — ^if  he  could  possibly  tolerate — if  he  could 
possibly  will  not  to  hate,  and  not  to  punish,  that  which  carries  misery 
in  its  bosom,  and  which,  if  suffered  generally  to  prevail,  would  fill 
his  universe  with  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  woe  ?  Thus,  it  is  no 
argument  against  the  punishment  of  sin  that  /  Grod  is  love.'  God  is 
love,  because  he  is  unchangeably  just  and  holy,  and  love  he  woold  not 
be,  essentially,  if  it  were  not  an  essential  attribute  of  his  nature  to  hate, 
an4  to  abhor,  and  to  punish,  that  which  is  the  cause,  and  the  only 
cause,  of  all  evil. 

United  Free*  You  should  beware  of  such  heavy  and  tedious  dis- 
cussions. I  had  almost  fellen  asleep  while  you  were  speaking,  and 
found  it  very  difficult  to  withstand  the  soporific  influence.  If  you 
would  become  useful  in  your  generation,  take  my  advice,  and  never  go 
deeper  into  any  subject  than  your  audience  can  follow  you  without 
efibrt,  and  comprehend  you  with  ease. 

Grig.  Sec.  How  then  will  you  teach  them  the  more  lofty  and 
profound  truths  of  our  religion  ? 

United  Free.  The  better  way  is  to  leave  such  profound  and 
difficult  questions  untouched  when  you  address  the  people. 

Orig.  Sec*  But  would  not  this  be  to  nurture  the  indolence  of 
men,  instead  of  stimulating  their  minds  to  diligence  ?  Is  it  not  to 
feed  all  with  milk  and  none  with  strong  meat,  and  thus  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  not  only  all  children,  but  incapable  of  emer^g 
from  this  childish  fMUf  Are  not  all  the  members  of  the  church 
required  to  leave  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,  <  and  to  go 
on  unto  perfection  ?'  Is  it  not  therefore  required  of  them,  in  obedience 
to  this  command  of  our  Lord  and  rooster,  to  *  gird  up  the  loins  of  their 
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minds,'  and  bj  earnest  purpose,  and  persevering  efibrt,  to  endeayoor 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  acquaintance  with  divine  truth  f  And 
do  not  the  teachers  of  religion  disregard  the  command  of  Christ,  and 
do  what  is  calculated  to  debilitate  and  dvfarf  the  minds  of  the  christian 
people  when  they  do  not  endeavour  to  stimulate  and  elevate  to  the 
high  re^ons  of  thought,  marked  out  in  the  word  of  God? 

Undid  Pre8.  Only  open  your  eyes,  and  observe  how  almost 
all  our  most  popular  and  influential  writers  do,  and  you  will  see 
tiiat  they  all  present  their  subject  in  a  pleasing,  popular,  &s- 
cinating  form,  and  never  fatigue  and  weary  the  minds  of  those  whom 
they  address. 

Orig.  Sec.  For  those  who  merely  wish  to  be  pleased,  this  may  do 
well  enough,  as  the  imparting  of  delight  is  the  only  rule  with  the 
lovers  of  pleasure.  But  for  those  who  are  truly  in  earnest,  for  those 
who  wish  to  be  instructed,  for  those  who  wbh  to  know  as  much  about 
Grod,  and  man,  and  scriptural  truth,  as  possible,  there  is  nothing  for 
it,  but  they  must  *  quit  themselves  like  men,'  and  labour  and  strive 
to  comprehend  what  is  difficult  of  comprehension. 

UmiBd  Pres*  All  the  moat  successfnl  writers  have  adopted  an 
opposite  course 

Orig,  Sec,  All  who  are  the  most  successful  in  pleasing,  but  not  all 
who  are  the  most  successful  in  expounding  truth,  and  imparting 
knowledge.  It  is  one  of  the  very  worst  symptoms  of  the  present 
time,  that  the  religious  press  is  so  inferior  in  vigour  and  manliness  to 
the  non-religious.  This  is  one  of  the  plagues,  which,  with  others,  is  pro^ 
dudng  a  ramoUssment  of  the  national  mind,  a  softening  of  our  national 
character;  religious  reading  is  far  too  much  regarded  as  a  fashionable 
indulgence,  and  too  little  as  a  means  of  acquainting  the  mind  with 
that  pure,  and  noble,  and  powerful  element,  truth,  which  is  the 
ordained  mean  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  the  transformation  of 
th^  world. 

United  Pres,  You  are  then  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  current 
religious  literature  is  not  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  present  times, 

Orig  See.  Decidedly  so.  A  great  part  of  it  is  of  a  light,  sketchy, 
and  romancing  character,  and  has  such  a  want  of  pith  and  marrow 
about  it,  that  it  must  be  bad  for  the  mind.  It  does  not  seize  the 
nobler  &culties  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  addressed  by  fax  too  much 
to  the  fancy;  and  by  far  too  little  to  the  understanding  and  conscience, 
and  tiierefore  it  does  not  exercise  the  mind;  it  is  an  encouragement 
to  mental  sloth  and  indolence;  or,  at  most,  to  an  epicurean  and 
unhealthy  activity. 

United  Prea,  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this,  but 
people  will  read  nothing  else. 

Orig.  Sec.  This  is  because  they  have  been  taught  bad  habits,  and 
instead  of  being  encouraged  in  these,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  aJl  the 
friends  of  religion  to  correct  them.  Exertion  is  the  law  by  which 
strength  is  attained  both  in  mind  and  body.  A  person  unaccustomed  to 
muscular  exertion  will  never  attain  to  that  degree  of  power  which  resides 
in  the  brawny  arm  of  the  rustic  or  the  artizan.  And  how  can  the 
mental  energies  be  strengthened,  i^en  those  to  whom  the  training  of 
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the  public  miiid  is  entrusted,  bring  it  up  as  delicatelj,  and  as  daintOj, 
as  if  the  childhood  of  the  mind  were  its  highest  stage  ? 

UnUed  Pres.  Do  you  not  think  that  perhaps  there  is  an  error  in 
reading  too  many  things  in  the  present  timet 

Orig.  See,  I  think  that  unquestionably  there  is.  It  was  by  reading 
a  few  sound,  suhstantifd  authors,  again,  and  again,  until  they  mastered 
their  contents,  that  our  fiithers — even  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  Ufe-^ 
attained  to  such  a  profound  acquaintance  with  theology.  To  master 
the  contents  of  one  good  book,  to  have  its  information,  thoroughly,  under 
our  command,  will  impart  more  real  knowledge,  and  do  more  for  the 
.cultivation  of  the  mind,  itself,  than  reading  whole  cart-loads  of  what 
is  light  and  superfidaL  We  would  say  to  all  whom  our  voice  can 
reach,  read,  but  especially  think.  Bead  the  Bible,  and  think  on  what 
you  read.  Bead  other  books,  and  think  on  what  you  read,  so  as  to 
form  an  opinion  of  your  own.  Bead  good  books — ^books  in  whidi 
there  is  much  thought— books  which  require  attention  and  thou^t  to 
understand.  To  make  everything  simple  is  right;  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  noble  piUar  of  simplicity  and  the  '  stones  of  empti- 
ness.' Even  children,  are  not  to  be  treated  as  inftnts,  aftor  they  are 
able  to  walk ;  and  it  is  very  wrong — ^we  protest  against  this  system  of 
religious  babyism  being  extended  through  the  community.  *  Be  chil- 
dren in  siropHcity,  howbeit  in  understanding  be  men.' 

United  Prea,  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  tracts  presently  publishing 
by  Mr  Hamilton  of  London,  under  the  title  of  'The  Happy  Hornet* 
Are  they  an  exception  to  your  remarks  t 

Orig.  Sec.  Mr  Hamilton  is  a  man  of  dedded  genius,  and  he  has  a 
marvdlous  capadty  of  saying  good  things  in  a  pleasing  manner ;  but 
he  has  fostered  the  natural  peculiarity  of  his  mind,  till  it  has  begun  to 
overshadow,  in  some  degree,  his  excellent  judgment,  and  led  him  to 
adopt,  with  growii|g  frequency,  modes  of  illustration  that  are  offensive 
to  taste,  and  oftentimes  uncongenial  with  religion. 

United  Pree.     His  tracts  are  all  singularly  pleasant. 

Orig.  Sec.  This  is  one  of  thdr  faults :  they  want  pungency  and 
power.  A  bad  person  of  cultivated  mind  may  read  them,  and  after 
the  perusal  feel  quite  pleased,  just  as  he  would  with  hearing  a  psalm 
well  sung.  They  are  addrrased  to  the  intelligent  artisans  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  the  attempt  to  reach  the  minds  of  these  robust  men,  hj 
writings  of  this  kind,  is  somewhat  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to 
attempt  to  make  their  bodies  more  athletic  by  feeding  them  on  ginger- 
bread and  jellies.  If  Mr  Hamilton  would  succeed,  he  must  keep  in 
mind  that  tiiere  is  no  path  to  conviction  except  that  which  lies  through 
the  understanding  and  consdence ;  and  he  musttrust  less  to  the  ma^- 
cal  influence  of  his  own  £Euicy  than  to  the  almighty  power  of  QiA'H 
own  truth.  Fancy  does  well  enou^  as  one  of  the  little  handmaiden's 
of  truth,  who  ran  forth  to  do  her  small  errands,  or  who  follow  in  her 
train  when  she  walks  forth  in  divine  miyesty;  but  it  is  altogether 
out  of  place  when  nuide  to  occupy  the  highest  podtion  in  her  cabinet 
counsels ;  and  Mr  Hamilton,  we  think,  has  made  fiin^  the  prime 
minister  of  truth. 

United  Pres.    There  is,  you  must  allow,  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in 
y  of  his  illustrations. 
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Orig.  8$e*  Thai  Gan  only  be  denied  by  persons  devoid  of  all  taste. 
Bat  beaaty  alone  will  not  feed  either  the  mind  or  the  body.  What 
IS  more  beaotifol  than  the  blossoms  of  the  fruit  tree!  yet  no  one 
woold  ever  think  of  feeding  on  these  instead  of  the  ripened  produce  of 
the  tree ;  but  Mr  Hamilton  has  fallen,  I  am  afraid,  into  an  analogous 
fiudt :  he  has  presented  to  the  artizans  of  Great  Britain  the  blossoms 
of  the  plant  of  renown  instead  of  its  firuits. 

United  JPres.  It  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  that  he  has  over- 
done the  thing. 

Orig.  Sec.  What  I  like  worst,  in  these  tracts,  is  the  mingling  of 
fm  with  religion.  To  join  fun  and  religion  together,  is  &r  more  in- 
congruous than  it  would  be  to  unite  the  wings  of  an  archangel  with 
the  bo^  of  an  ape.  Beligion  can  co-exist  with  irony,  and  sarcasm, 
and  severity,  as  we  see  in  scripture;  but  fun  is  destructive  of  the 
devotional  feeling.  And  a  number  of  things  in  these  tracts^  such 
as  about  the  cUmney  in  his  nursery,  and  the  mouse  of  which 
he  was  the  playmate,  and  the  fine  possets  that  simmered  on  the 
waim  hob,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
one  to  realise  the  scene  and  retain  a  spark  of  devotional  feeling. 
There  is  nothing  like  to  this  mode  of  writing  in  the  Bible.  We  would 
lose  our  respect  for  the  inspired  penmen,  if  we  could  conceive  of  them 
having  adopted  such  a  style.  One  of  the  tracts  opens  somewhat  in 
these  terms : — '  We  went  to  look  at  Waterloo,  and  Waterloo  looked 
at  OS.'  Now,,  only  conceive  the  apostle  Paul,  in  thiat  noble  address 
which  he  delivered  to  the  men  of  Athens,  on  Mars  Hill,  to  have  begun 
in  this  manner—- >^  Te  men  of  Athens !  I  went  to  look  at  Marathon, 
and  Marathon  looked  at  me,'  would  they  not  have  had  some  reason 
to  hint  that  he  was  a  babbler?  We  deeply  and  sincerely  regret  that 
Mr  Hamilton  has  suffered  himself  thus  to  go  astray  firom  the  paths  of 
sober  sense,  and  classic  taste,  for  both  of  which,  w^re  persuaded,  he 
might  have  been  as  distinguished,  as  he  now  is  for  mis  bizarre  sort  of 
writing,  to  which  he  has  sacrificed  his  taste,  and  is  sacrificing  his  use- 
fiihiess.  Let  him  be  assured,  that,  of  all  works  similar  to  those  whidi 
he  is  now  producing,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  which  scripture 
api^ies  to  the  mortality  of  man — *They  come  forth  Uheflowers^  and 
are  cut  down ;  they  fiee  also  like  the  shadow,  and  continue  not' 

United  Pre9.  So  fine  a  mind  must  have  been  perverted  by  edu- 
cation. He  must  have  been  brought  up  in  what  some  have  called  the 
wfant  school  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

Orig,  Sec,  Very  far  from  that.  His  fisiiher  was  one  of  the  most 
i^gorDos  and  manly  writers  of  his  time.  Speaking  of  one  of  his 
woiks  on  the  Rowe  heresy,  Dr  Thomson  used  these  words:— 'We  are 
l^lad  indeed  when  such  a  man  as  Dr  Hamilton  comes  into  the  field. 
There  is  something  colossal  in  his  dimensions ;  and  although  we 
would  never  think  of  comparing  him  to  the  proud  and  confident  cham- 
{non  of  Gath,  yet,  when  refiecting  on  the  massy  logical  weapon  which 
he  wields,  these  words  have  once  and  again  occurred  to  us — ^  and  the 
staff  of  his  spea^  was  like  a  weaver's  beam." '  It  was  in  the  same 
review,  that  the  same  searching  critic,  thus  characterised  Dr  Wardlaw, 
a  passage  which  we  shall  now  quote  as  a  means  of  returning  to  the  point 
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fvom  which  we  have  deviated.  '  Dr  Wardlaw,'  says  he,  'again  appears 
on  the  arena  of  controversy,  a  place  to  which  he  is  far  from  heing  un- 
accustomed. Already  has  he  fought  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus ;  and 
if  he  is  not  the  ablest  at  wielding  the  heavier  weapons,  we  know  of 
none  more  dexterous  at  throwing  the  rete  or  brandishing  the  scutum* 
What  is  deficient  in  muscular  power  is  made  up  in  agility.  His  eye 
is  quick,  and  he  is  at  all  times  so  much  on  his  guard  against  any  thrust 
that  mi^  be  made  at  him,  that  he  may  be  said  to  resemble  certain 
gladiators  who  belonged  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  who,  as  Flin  j 
informs  us,  possessed  the  faculty  of  not  foinking,  and  were,  on  that 
account,  deemed  invincible.' 

Indep,  I  am  not  at  all  certain  whether  Dr  Wardlaw  maintains 
that  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  was  caused  by  a  regard  to  the 
welfiEtre  of  the  universe. 

Orig.  Sec,  In  his  recent  work  on  the  atonement  he  denies  that 
Christ  satisfied  vindictive  justice,  and  asserts  that '  it  is  the  spirit  of 
selfishness,  and  of  selfishness  of  the  worst  descripticHi — malignant 
selfishness.  It  cannot,  at  all  events,  have  any  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Grod;  and  pity  it  is  that  in  any  mind  there  should  ever,  from 
the  mere  want  of  r&dection,  be  the  most  distant  approximation  to  such 
an  idea  of  justice,  as  subsisting  in  the  character  and  exercised  in  the 
administration  of  the  universal  Buler/  This  shows,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  the  atonement  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  essential  holiness  of  the  divine  nature,  for  this  is  what  all  pro- 
testant  divines  have  understood  by  vindictive  justice. 

IruUm,  Do  you  then  believe  in  such  an  odious  thing  as  vindictive 
justice  r 

Orig.  Sec.  As  explained  by  protestant  divines,  not  as  distorted  by 
Dr  Wardlaw.  I  believe  in  it  as  a  vital  article  of  aU  religion,  natural 
and  revealed.  Even  the  light  of  nature  taught  the  barbarians  of 
Melita  to  say,  'Ko  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  be 
hath  escaped  the  sea,  vengeance  suffereth  not  to  live.' 

Indep.  You  are  surely  badly  off  when  you  appeal  to  the  feelings 
of  barbarians  and  benighted  heathens. 

Orig.  Sec.  But  it  is  also  written,  'The  righteous  shall  rejoice 
when  he  seeth  vengeance.' 

Indep.  May  not  this  be  some  residue  of  imperfection  adhering  to 
the  righteous  in  this  world,  of  which  they  shall  be  delivered  in  the 
world  to  come  ? 

Orig.  Sec.  The  same  feeling  exists  in  heaven  as  well  as  on  the 
earth:  '  And  after  these  things  I  heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people 
in  heaven,  sajring,  Alleluia;  salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour,  and 
power,  unto  the  Lord  our  Grod:  for  true  and  righteous  are  his 
judgments;  for  he  hath  judged  the  great  whore,  which  did  corrupt 
the  earth  witii  her  fornication,  and  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  his 
servants  at  her  hand.  And  again  they  said,  Alleluia.  And  her  smoke 
rose  up  for  ever  and  ever.' 

Indep.  I  have  no  relish  for  views  of  that  kind.  I  love  to  think 
of  God  as  a  God  of  mercy  and  love. 

Orig.  See.    Beware  of  adopting  those  ideas  that  are  so  prevalent 
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among  that  class  of  raving  philanthropists  who  dwell  upon  the  border* 
land  between  christiani^  and  infidelity,  and  who  have  been  entertaining 
the  world,  for  some  time  back,  with  their  dreams  and  visions,  as  if  the 
dream  was  still  prophetical,  and  as  if  Grod  still  continued  to  reveal  his 
mind,  in  trances,  to  our  modern  Balaams,  after  he  has  withdrawn  all 
SQp^natural  communications  from  his  church.  These  persons  do  not 
know  the  scriptural  character  of  God,  or  thej  never  would  venture  to 
speak  as  thej  have  done.  They  talk  about  love  and  mercy;  but 
men^  is  not  the  only  attribute  of  God.  The  character  of  God  is  one 
in  which  *  mercy  and  truth  meet  together,  righteousness  and  peace 
mutually  embrace  each  other.'  If  you  open  your  Bible,  you  will 
there  learn  that  Jehovah  is  as  terrible  as  he  is  tender;  that  while  he 
keepeth  covenant  and  mercy,  he  is  the  great  and  dreadfdii  Groo. 
In  particular,  you  will  learn,  both  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  vengeance  is  the  special  prerogative  of  God,  in  which  no 
creature  is  permitted  to  share.  'Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  recom- 
pense, saith  the  Lord.'  *0  Lord  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth ; 
O  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  show  thyself.'  'God  is 
jealous,  and  the  Lord  vengeth ;  the  Lord  revengeth,  and  is  furious ;  the 
Lord  will  take  vengeance  on  his  adversaries,  and  he  reserveth  wrath 
for  his  enemies.'  To  these,  and  numerous  other  passage^  of  scripture, 
Dr  Wardlaw  might  object  much  more  strongly  than  he  does  to  the 
doctrine  of  vindictive  justice,  as  taught  by  all  protestant  divines. 

Indep.    But  these  words  are  used  in  a  good  sense. 

Orig,  Sec.     And  it  is  not  to  Dr  Wardlaw's  credit,  either  as  a 

scholar  or  as  a  divine,  if  he  do  riot  know  that  vindictive  justice,  both 

as  to  derivation  and  as  to  current  use,  excludes  the  idea  of  personi^l 

revenge.     It  is,  as  all  scholars  know,  a  contraction  for  vindicative; 

and  most  of  our  divines  have  been  carefol,  for  the  sake  of  the  weak 

and  prejudiced,  to  give  due  notice  that  it  ought  to  be  written  in  that 

manner.     There  was  a  time  when  Dr  Wardlaw  could  use  the  words 

with  as  much  freedom  as  any  of  us.     'In  inflicting  the  sentence 

against  transgression  on  the  voluntary  surety,'  said  he  at  an  early 

period  of  his  authorship,  '  Jehoyah,  while  he  clears  the  sinner,  does 

not  dear  his  sins;  although  clothed  with  the  thunders  of  yindio- 

TiYB  JUSTICE  against  transgressions,  he  wears  to  the  transgressor  the 

smile  of  reconciliation  and  peace;  he  dispenses  the  blessings  of  merqr 

froin  the  throne  of  his  holiness;  and  while  exercising  grace  to  tbje 

guilty,  he  appears  in  the  character  equally  lovely  and  venerable— of . 

■  the  sinoei's  friend,  ' 

And  sin's  eternal  foe  I* 

(Dr  Wardlaw's  Discourses  on  the  Principal  Points  of  the  Sodnian  Con- 
troversy, p.  150.)  Thus,  the  time  was  when  Dr  Wardlaw  believed 
in  such  a  thing  as  vindictive  justice,  and  at  that  time  he  explained  }t 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  been  done  by  all  Calvinistic  divines,  and 
was  careful  in  showing  that  it  did  not  involve  any  idea  of  passion  or 
torbulence..  In  Uie  same  volume  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken, 
p.  149,  we  find  it  thus  written,  '  He  hates  sin:  not  as  possessing  any 
power  to  affect  his  own  infinite,  independent,  and  unchangeable  happi- 
ness cmd  glory;  but  he  hates  sin  as  contraiy  to  his  holy  nature --hid- 
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ing  hiB  glory  from  the  eyes  of  his  intelligeiit  creatures ;  and,  in  pro* 
pOTtion  to  the  extent  of  its  prevalence,  tending  to  the  destmction  of 
the  order  and  happiness  of  the  nniverse.  When  we  speak  of  hatred 
as  existing  in  the  Infinite,  we  ought  to  beware  of  associating  with  it  any 
idea  of  passion  or  tuHndent  emotion.  But  to  make  it  a  question  whether 
Grod  be  displeased  with  sin  and  with  sinners,  is  to  confound  good  and 
evil  together— to  divest  the  human  mind  of  all  its  salutary  fears  of 
judgment  to  come,  and  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  Gk>d's  own  langu- 
age on  this  momentous  subject'  Here  is  a  definition  of  vindictive 
justice,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  held  by  all  protestant  divines; 
and  when  Dr  Wardlaw  now  rejects  vindictive  justice  altogether,  he 
must,  according  to  the  common  usage  of  words,  be  held  as  rejecting 
the  doctrine  that  Glod  punishes  sin  from  necessity  of  nature,  which  is 
the  meaning  that  has  always  been  attached  to  that  phrase.  Here, 
then,  is  the  point  at  which  the  two  S3r8tems'  first  deviate  from  one 
another.  The  one  maintains  that  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  arose 
from  the  essential  justice  of  the  divine  nature,  the  other  that  it  arose 
fit>m  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  universe. 

Indq^.    It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  distinction  is  at  all  im- 
portant. 

Orig.  Sec,  It  is  so  important  that  it  involves  the  whole  points  in 
controversy.  If  satisfaction  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  essential 
justice  of  the  divine  nature,  then  it  is  clear  as  day  to  every  human 
being  with  the  slightest  sense  of  morality  in  his  bosom,  that  the  atone- 
ment, as  to  its  nature^  must  have  consisted  in  rendering  true  and  pro- 
per, complete  and  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  claims  of  this  justice ;  and 
that,  as  to  Its  extent^  it  must  be  limited  to  those  who  are  actually  recon- 
ciled to  God.  But  if  the  atonement  was  rendered  necessaiy  merely  by 
a  regard  to  the  wel&re  of  the  universe,  then  it  is  a  mere  state  expedient, 
designed  for  governmental  purposes,  which  originated  in  wisdom^  and  not 
injustice,  and  which  lays  God  under  no  obligation  to  pardon  the  sins  of 
any  for  whom  such  a  satis&ction  has  been  rendered.  If  it  be  a  satisfiMS- 
tion  rendered  to  justice,  then  justice  cannot  bend  nor  deviate,  but  must 
refuse  to  infiict  punishment  on  those  for  whom  it  has  been  satisfied ; 
but  if  the  atonement  was  a  mere  governmental  expedient,  then  God 
is  under  no  obligation  whatever  from  justice  to  pardon  one  for  whom 
it  was  offered.  Thus,  the  whole  question  turns  on  this  point,  whether 
the  atonement  was  rendered  necessaiy  by  the  essential  justice  of  the 
divine  character,  or  merely  by  wisdom,  as  regulating  the  divine  go- 
vernment, with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  the  universe. 

Indep.  Allowing  that  the  matter  is  as  important  as  you  represent 
it  to  be,  it  does  not  appear  by  any  means  to  be  clear  that  Dr  Ward- 
law  holds  views  about  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  different  from 
those  maintained  by  you. 

Orig.  Sec.  It  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  ascertain  his  meaning 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  isolated  expressions;  for  he  uses  the  lan- 
guage descriptive  of  the  old  view  still  more  frequently  tha»  he  uses  the 
appropriate  language  of  the  new  view.  But  when  we  consider  the 
scope  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  design  of  his  book,  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that,  while  he  frequently  uses  the  words  of  tiie  old  theology,  he 
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bas  ranoimced  its  ideas  on  the  subject.    We  need  no  other  proof  of 
itaa  than  the  fiict  that  he  Tnaintaina  that  Christ  satisfied  public  justice. 

JiK^p.  Even  this  is  by  no  means  very  clear.  I  never  &irly  un* 
darstood  what  is  meant  by  pablic  justice.  Dr  Wardlaw  should  have 
ei^ilained  himself  a  little  more  fully. 

Or^,  See*  This  is  the  point  at  which  all  the  champions  of  the 
new  theology  have  &iled.  Public  justice  is  their  stronghold,  and  yet 
thej  cannot  tell  us  what  it  is.  They  do  not  even  attempt  to  prove  to 
us  that  such  a  thing  exists.  They  give  an  ambiguous  definition,  and 
ihen  huny  away  instinctively,  tiiat  their  readers  may  not  see  the 
quagmire  on  which  their  whole  edifice  is  built.  'Public  justice,'  says 
Dr  Wardlaw,  'includes  those  great  essential  principles  of  equity, 
according  to  which,  in  indissoluble  union  with  benevolence,  the 
Sovereign  Buler  governs  the  inteUigent  universe;  those  principles 
which  bear  relation  to  the  great  general  end  of  all  government — the 
pid^  good ;  and  of  which  the  firm  and  consistent  maintenance,  in 
their  full  measure  of  recognition  and  respect,  and  in  their  full  weight 
cf  influence,  is  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  every  country.' 

Indep.    And  wluU  can  you  possibly  object  to  that  ? 

Orig,  Sec.  I  have  three  things  to  object  to  it,  which  are  very  often 
found  united  together  in  Dr  Wardlaw's  work  on  the  atonement.  As 
a  definition  it  is  most  ambiguous,  and  it  is  a  specimen  of  unsound  theo- 
logy, based  on  bad  metaphysics.  The  definition  is  so  ambiguous  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  any  thingvery  decided  about  it,  except  that  it  is 
not  dear.  The  metaphyeica  are  bad ;  for  he  makes  the  public  good  to  be 
tiie  end  of  a  certain  species  of  justice,  whereas  every  one  knows  that 
ffoodf  whether  public  or  private,  is  the  province  of  wisdom,  whereas  right 
is  the  province  of  justice,  whidi  it  must  follow  at  all  seasons,  whatever 
may  betide  communities  or  individuab.  It  is  unsound  theology ;  for  it 
makes  the  atonement  to  originate  in  wisdom,  and  not  in  justice,  and 
thus  converts  it  into  an  expedient  that  opened  the  door  of  mercy  to 
all,  but  did  not  secure  salvation  to  any ;  an  opinion  that  cannot  be 
maintained  on  any  solid  ground,  which  involves  principles  subversive 
of  all  evangelical  doctrine,  and  which  pours  Egyptian  darkness  on 
the  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  in  regard  to  the  blessed 
diaracter  of  Gk>d. 

Indqf.  This,  I  suspect,  is  another  of  your  exaggerated  statements. 
Let  us  hear  how  you  consider  this  doctrine  to  affect  the  character  of 
God. 

Orig*  Sec  It  robe  God  of  his  eeeential  hoUneea  and  juaticef  inas- 
much as  by  denying  that  Christ  satisfied  justice,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  that  term,  it  must  imply  that  there  is  nothing  in  God's  nature  to 
prevent  him  firom  pardoning  sin— the  sole  obstacle  to  this  being  the 
good  of  the  universe.  This  doctrine  robs  God  of  his  indqfendemt 
wovereign^.  It  subordinates  him  to  the  universe*  His  own  nature  is 
such  that  he  would  not  punish  sin,  but  he  is  shut  up  to  this  as  an 
e]q>edient  to  retain  his  subjects  under  his  dominion.  This  doctrine 
makes  God  w^ust.  From  tids  charge  the  maintainers  of  Dr  Wardlaw's 
theory  cannot  escape.  If  they  evade  it  on  the  right  hand,  they  fall 
imo  it  on  the  left  hand.    Let  them  take  either  alternative  they 
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choose.  Ab  Christ  had  no  sin  of  his  own,  if  he  had  no  sin  imputed  to 
liim,  if  he  did  not  stand  in  the  exact  room  and  stead  of  sinners,  then 
it  would  he  blasphemy  to  suppose  that  Jehovah,  in  order  to  answer 
the  best  ends,  could  possibly  have  punished  him.  Neither  in  time  nor 
eternity,  neither  in  Uie  creature  nor  in  the  Creator,  will  the  greatest 
good  justify  the  slightest  wrong  as  the  means  of  its  attainment.  It 
would  have  been  unjust  in  God  to  have  punished  Christ  indefinitely, 
that  is,  without  a  view  to  the  sins  of  particular  persons,  as  the  cause 
of  his  sufferings.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sins  of  men  wore 
imputed  to  Christ — if  he  actually  stood  in  their  place,  and  bore  what 
was  due  to  their  sins — ^if  he  did  this  for  all  men,  then  there  is  the 
grossest  injustice  done  by  God,  if  all  men  are  not  saved.  Either  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  unjust — ^were  contrary  to  all  law — or  it  is 
unjust  that  one  for  whom  Christ  died  be  punished  over  again. 

Indep,  But  surely  you  admit  that  it  gives  a  far  more  benign  view 
of  the  divine  goodness,  to  suppose  that  he  has  opened  up  a  door  of 
mercy  to  all  his  creatures. 

Orig.  Sec*  It  gives  rather  the  most  horrible  and  appalling  view  of 
God  that  ever  was  given.  It  asperses  and  blasphemes  his  goodness. 
According  to  the  new  theology,  there  is  nothing  in  Grod's  own  nataro, 
nothing  in  his  holiness,  nothing  in  his  justice,  nothing  in  his  low, 
nothing  in  the  state  of  the  universe,  to  prevent  him  from  extending 
mercy  to  all ;  and  yet,  though  he  might  save  all,  he  leaves  myriads  to 
perish  for  ever.  This  is  the  most  £eadful  view  of  the  divine  nature 
that  ever  has  been  given.  The  new  theology  extinguishes  the  good- 
ness of  God :  it  tells  us  that  there  is  nothuig  to  prevent  him  from 
.extending  mercy  to  all,  and  yet  he  does  not. 

Maris,  This  arises,  not  from  want  of  goodness  in  Grod,  but  from 
want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  man.  God  has  opened  up  ^e  door  of 
mercy  to  all,  and  all  who  perish  do  so  simply  because  they  will  not 
enter  by  that 

Orig-.  Sec.  This,  you  must  excuse  me  for  sajring,  is  mere  bab- 
bling. The  heathen,  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ,  constitute  three- 
fourths  of  the  human  race :  they  have  done  so  from  immemorial  time. 
Is  it  not  an  awful  aspersion  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Almighty  Grovemor,  to  say  that  salvation  is  provided  for  all,  and  yet 
he  has  sent  the  news  of  it  only  to  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
human  race  ?  There  is  some^ing  here  worse  than  election,  worse  than 
limited  atonement,  even  as  these  are  caricatured  by  you. 

Moris.  The  whole  world  might  have  heard  of  the  Saviour,  if 
christians  had  only  done  their  duty. 

Orig.  Sec.  The  tidings  of  salvation  came  from  God  to  earth,  and 
he  coidd  have  sent  them  to  all  places  as  well  as  to  one,  if  he  had  so 
seen  meet  The  fact  that  the  proclamation  of  the  atonement  has  been 
BO  limited,  proves  that  the  atonement  is  not  universal;  or,  if  the  atone- 
ment be  universal,  where  iathe  goodness  of  God  in  the  Hmited  procla- 
mation. 

Indep.  1  am  anxious  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible.  Have  you 
anything  farther  to  say  ? 

Oriff.  Sec.   I  am  only  entering  on  the  subject;  but  I  shall,  in  a  fev 
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sentenees,  bring  some  other  topics  under  your  consideration.  The  idea 
that  our  Lord  satisfied  public  justice — ^that  his  death  was  merely  an 
expedient  deseed  to  manifest  the  righteousness  of  God,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  universe,  greatly  obscures  all  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  gospeL    In  that  case  we  do  not  see  the  need  of  the  Saviour  being' 
a  divine  person.    His  death  was  designed  to  justify  Grod  in  the  mght 
o£  the  universe,  and  not  to  satisfy  the  infinite  justice  of  the  divine 
aatore.    The  cause  of  sufiering  was  therefore  finite,  and  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  finite  sacrifice.    From  this  also  it  follows  th^t 
OUT  Lord  was  not  a  substttuUf  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term.     He 
<fid  not  occupy  the  law-room  of  sinners.     They  had  offended  the 
essential  justice  of  God,  as  interposed  in  the  penalty  of  the  law,  while 
be  was  punished  by  public  justice.    What  he  endured  was  therefore 
not  what  they  deserved.     Not  being  the  substitute  of  his  people,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  assuming 
human  nature.    And  as  it  was  other  orders  of  creatures  who  were  to 
be  impressed  by  his  death,  and  not  divine  justice  that  was  to  be  satisfied 
in  the  planet  where  she  had  been  dishonoured,  there  vma  no  reason  for  hu 
coming  to  our  world.    If  our  Lord  suffered,  not  because  God  wasjust^ 
bat  in  order  that  he  might  appear  just,  then  it  follows,  with  all  the 
infiexible  necessity  of  logical  consequence,  that   the  atonement  was 
offered  to  the  unicerse,  and  not  to  God.     Gifted  with  an  eye  that  never 
•winks,  I>r  Wardlaw  may  espy  this  abyss  at  a  great  distance,  and  the 
T^K>iir  of  ambiguous  ideas  may  conceal  it  firom  his  readers,  or  they 
may  be  kept  &om  advancing  towards  it  by  the  rete  of  elegant  and  en- 
ticing language  in  which  he  has  entangled  them,  but  to  this  the  system 
leads,  and  some  of  its  ablest  defenders  have  not  scrupled  to  avow  this. 
Dr  Gilbert^  in  his  work  on  the  atonement,  maintains  Hhat  the  great 
God,'  with  most  illustrious  clemency,  forgoes  his  individual  claims — 
that  the  price  of  redemption  is  actusdly  paid  to  the  public — ^that  the 
ai^ect  of  atonement  is  towards  creatures — ^that  to  them  the  sacrifice  is 
made— and  that  to  them,  as  represented  by  God,  the  supreme  execu- 
tlve  power,  is  the  price  paid.'*     It  is  appaUing  to  read  language  like 
this,  coming  from  one  who  is  not  an  infideL    But  there  is  a  more 
dreadful  consequence  behind,  which  is  not  less  certainly  involved  in 
the  doctrine,  though  it  has  not  been  hitherto  avowed.     If  the  atone- 
ment was  designed  to  make  an  impreanon  on  the  universe,  so  that 
God  might  not  infiict  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  and  might  yet  appear 
to  be  ri^teoiis,  then  it  followd  that  the  atonement  was  offered  for  Ood^ 
and  not  for  man-^the  grand  design  of  it  was  to  preserve  his  character 
-In  the  ffl^t  of  the  universe,  and  not  to  satisfy  his  justice  for  the 
demerit  of  sin.  The  scheme  thus  turns  the  universe  upside  down — ^puts 
the  creature  in  the  place  of  the  Creator,  and  the  Creator  in  the  place 
of  the  creature.    Among  other  consequences  that  flow  from  it,  this  is 
one,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  SaTiour.    All  men  are 
equally  indebted  to  him — ^what  he  did,,  he  did  for  all.    If,  therefore, 
he  is  not  a  Saviour  to  those  that  are  in  hell,  then  he  is  not  a  Saviour 
to  those  who  are  in  heaven,  for  he  has  done  no  more  for  the  one  than 
for  the  other;  but  if  he  be  the  Saviour  of  those  that  are  in  hell,  then  h^ 

*  As  quoted  b;  CalvinoB  Minor. 
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J8  a  Savour  who  does  not  save.  The  salvation  of  all  who  are  saved 
depends  not  on  his  death,  bat  on  their  improvement  of  it  Hub 
deetrine  coincides^  in  several  points,  with  Socinianism;  and  if  the 
movESflB  be  substiiiUedfor  cub  wobld,  the  two  aystema  aeem  tauatohe 
idenHcali  in  regard  to  tht  design  of  our  Lord^e  death.  Christ,  sajs  the 
Sodnian,  died  that  he  might  be  an  example  of  holiness;  and  God« 
say  our  improvers  of  this  doctrine,  put  his  Son  to  death  that  he  might 
give  a  display  of  his  righteousness  for  the  benefit  of  the  universe. 
Ajocording  to  the  one  scheme,  he  died  to  make  an  impression  on  men; 
according  to  the  other,  he  died  to  make  an  impression  on  the  universe. 
According  to  both  systems  his  death  is  a  great  lesson,  and  he  a  great 
teacher.  They  differ  fix>m  one  another  in  regard  to  the  field  of  his 
instrucdon ;  but  neither  of  them  regard  him  as  being,  in  any  scriptural 
sense,  the  great  High  Priest  who  '  offered  himself  a  sacrifice,  to  reoon* 
cile  us  to  God.'  These  are  some  objections  to  the  doctrine  req^ecting 
public  justice,  as  maintained,  explicitly  and  consistently,  by  the  more 
thorough-going  champions  of  universal  atonement,  and  as  laid  down 
by  Dr  Wardlaw,  as  the  basis  of  his  system,  though  he  has  not  sofli- 
dentlygot  rid  of  the  more  simple  and  scriptural  opinions  of  his  earlier 
days  to  be  able  to  write  consistently  upon  the  subject  He  is,  how- 
ever, as  responsible  as  others  for  all  the  consequences  that  are  involved 
in  the  genmd  idea  that  Christ's  satis&ction  was  rendered  to  public 
justice;  rendered,  not  because  God  wasjmtj  but  that  God  might  seem 
to  be  just — not  because  God,  fix>m  the  essential  justice  of  his  natore, 
necessarily  demanded  satis&ction,  but  because  this  was  necessary  &sr 
the  welfare  of  the  universe;  a  doctrine  which  carries  in  its  bosom 
principles  subversive  of  all  religion,  natural  and  revealed. 

Indq>.    Have  you  any  thing  furdier  to  say  at  presentT 

Orig.  Sec.  Do  you  not  think  I  have  said  enough  f  I  would  cmly 
say,  that  I  heartily  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Haldane,  in  his  work 
on  the  atonement— a  truly-admirable  work,  which  we  would  recom- 
mend to  the  serious  perusal  of  all  who  wish  to  see  the  question  treated 
in  a  calm,  sound,  scriptural  manner.  'The  difibrence  between  the 
system  of  Dr  Wardlaw  and  that  of  the  scriptures  is  this:  Dr  Wardlaw 
teaches  that  the  atonement  was  a  display ;  the  scriptures  represent  it 
as  a  reality.  The  atonement,  according  to  the  former,  is  nothing 
better  than  a  mahe'beUevey  a  show,  a  shadow  of  justice  without  the 
substance.  And  I  trust  that  Dr  Wardlaw  will  himself  be  brought  to 
view  the  language  which  he  has  used,  in  regard  to  the  justice  of  God 
and  the  atonement  of  Christ,  with  humiliation  and  sorrow/ 

Indq>.  When  we  come  to  examine  your  system  we  will  see  whether 
as  many  objections  cannot  be  stated  to  it  Do  you  really  think  that 
it  is  more  dear  and  satisfactory? 

Orig.  Sec.  The  old  view  of  the  matter  illuminates  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  its  relations  to  the  other  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  It  shows  the 
necessity  of  our  Redeemer  being  Gk>D,  because  he  alone  could  satisfy^ 
the  claims  of  infinite  justice.  It  shows  the  propriety  of  his  being  man, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  possible  to  establish  a  rdation  betwixt  him 
and  those  for  whom  he  was  substituted.  It  shows  the  necesafyof  his 
coming  to  the  world,  that  Gk>d  might  be  gior^ied  on  the  earthy  where 
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mn  had  so  signallj  dishonoured  hun.  And  above  all,  and  as  the 
crowning  excdlence  of  the  christian  scheme,  in  opposition  to  the  new 
theologj,  thereby  the  integrity  of  the  divine  character  is  perfectly 
presorved.  The  essential  justice  of  his  nature  having  been  satisfied ; 
IB  pardoning  sin,  he  performs,  not  merely  a  merciful  act,  but  a  just 
one.  When  magnifying  his  mercy,  we  can  yet  say,  ^O  righteous 
Father  V  and  exult  in  our  privileges  all  the  more  that  his  character  is 
tmsullied  by  our  salvation.  Even  pardon,  even  acceptance,  even 
beaiven  womd  be  less  delightful  if  God,  in  granting  them,  should  have 
recourse  to  anything  that  was  not  strictly  and  perfectly  just*  If  Christ 
SBitiflfied  the  claims  of  divine  justice — ^if  he  endured  the  whole 
penalty  which  it  had  denounced  against  transgression,  then  here  is 
sure  ground  on  which  to  plant  the  foot  of  faith.  In  Chbist  Ood  ia 
jugty  and  being  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  Grod  is  as  just  in  pardoning 
OS  as  he  would  have  been  just  in  punishing  us,  if  we  had  remained 
unbelievOTS.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  gospel.  It  rests  not  on 
mercy,  it  rests  not  on  wisdom,  it  rests  not  on  love ;  it  rests  on  the 
adamantine  rock  of  everlasting  justice.  Grod  is  as  just  in  saving  a 
believer  in  Christ  as  he  is  in  accepting  the  persons  of  angels  who  never 
felL  'This  stone  which  the  builders  are  rejecting,  Grod  hath  made  the 
bead  stone  of  the  comer.'  Unsettie  not  '  this  stone,  this  tried  stone, 
this  sure  foundation ;'  for  it  is  the  only  refuge  of  distressed  souls — tiie 
only  asylum  of  trembling  and  guilt-laden  sinners.  And  how  admir- 
aUy  adapted  is  it  to  the  case  of  such  I  A  holy  God,  in  perfect  con- 
aistenc^with  his  character,  can  receive  them  into  £ftvour — ^he  can 
pardon  them,  and  yet  be  just— he  can  receive  them  into  heaven,  and 
jet,  when  they  enter,  they  can  join  the  song  of  those  that  are  within 
— *  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  Ihe  Lord  God  of  hosts !' 


BELIGIOUS  AND  MISSIONABY  INTELLIGENCE. 


FOBSIGK. 


I^fmod  of  the  Reformed  Cfttfrc^— The 
bboon  of  this  assembly,  which  oommenoed 
its  Bltiiigp  on  the  11th  of  September  last* 
were  broo^t  to  a  dose  on  the  7th  of  Oct 
MvgIi  of  Uie  interest  that  was  at  one  time 
cacettod  bj  ths  sittings  of  this  assemblj  has 
passed  awaj.  Still,  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  onr  readers  to  know  that  they 
lunre  resnlted,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
fismataoQ  of  a  Free  Ofaoreh,  which  has 
afa«ady  af>pointed  its  committee,  consisting 
ti  the  Rer.  Frederic  Monod,  M.  Ag^nor  de 
Gasparin,  Ber.  Armand  Delisle,  and  M. 
de  Minwot;  and  npon  the  other,  in  a  plan 
cf  ovpmisation  lor  tiie  Synod  at  large,  oon- 
■Bting  of  flixty-ffiz  srticles,  which  is  to  be 
addiened  to  the  Gotenmient,  in  order  to 
aiitsin  its  saactJon.     Mnch   ditenrit^f  of 


opmion  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  this  new  plan  of  organisation. 
'  Some  view  it/  says  a  correspondent  of 
EvcmffeUecU  Ckrittendom,  '  as  perfectly 
cTangeHcal,  others,  as  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
some  dedaie  that  it  is  alto^ther  at  yari- 
ance  with  Christianity;  many  members  of 
the  Synod  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  as  bong 
false  and  hypocritical.     On  this  account, 

the  Bev.  Adolphe  Monod,  and Bastie, 

X^vanmiieals,  hare  refused  to  sign  it,  as  also 
the  Ber.  ifartin  Paschoad,  and  — — 
Montandon,  JUationalittt,  In  fkct,  it  sets 
forth  the  cardinal  yerities  of  the  futh,  but 
in  such  a  form,  as  to  lie  deprired  of  their 
force  hj  the  phraseology  in  which  they  an 
presented,  or  eraded  by  the  employment 
of  passsges  of  scripture  understood  in  dif- 
ferait   sens^'     In  the   meantime,   the 
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ffingwKwil  party  baTs  alio  iaiiied  m  pro- 
Tukmal  confeiMon  of  fiuth,  dnwo  np  by 
M.  M.  Frederie  Moood  and  De  Gupwrio, 
which  has  bean  embodied  in  an  addrass  to 
the  FVsnch  ProteetantB. 

Contfetmoi  of  tvangtUoid  mimgUn  a< 
WiUmherg. — An  assemblj,  answering  to 
this  designation,  and  described  in  the  cir- 
Golar  calling  it,  '  as  a  free,  brotherly  con- 
ftrenoe  on  tiie  present  condition  and  fhtare 
pwypecta  of  the  CTangelicai  church,'  was 
reoentlj  held  at  Wittenberg,  in  Pmssia. 
Its  ntdngs  lasted  dming  £ree  days,  and 
its  proceedings  will  be  regarded  with  in- 
terest by  the  friends  of  truth  erery where. 
'There,*  says  the  correspondent  of  Ewm^ 
gtMcal  CAyvtefkfoM,  '  amid  the  tombs  of 
the  early  refbrmen,  in  the  Tery  same  Tener- 
able  Castle  Church,  to  the  wsUs  of  which 
were  affixed  Lather's  famous  ninety-fire 
Theses,  on  the  81st  October,  1517,  a  com- 
pany of  above  500  brethren  assembled  on 
the  21st,  22d,  and  23d  of  September,  1848. 
From  the  same  pulpit  whence,  350  years 
ago,  Luther  and  Mdancthon  preached  the 
soriptnral  doctrine  of  sslration  by  free  grace, 
was  testimony  now  borne  to  the  same  im- 
perishable truths,  and  plans  suggested  for 
their  rerival  and  spread,  by  men  who,  in 
the  19th  century,  evince  a  desire  to  emu- 
late the  labours,  and  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  those  revered  reformers.  By  this 
assembly  which,  both  in  character  and  in 
object,  bears  a  close  resembhmce  to  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  instituted  neariy  two 
years  ago  in  this  countiy,  foreign  mis> 
Mons  were  considered  to  bs  beyond  the 
sphere  of  theb:  confederation.  Home  mis- 
sions, on  the  other  hand,  were  regarded  as 
having  peculiar  claims  on  their  countenance 
and  support.  And  upon  a  proposal  being 
made  that  every  individual,  and  scattered 
phase  of  their  home  mission  which  exists  in 
isolated  and  separate  forms  throughout 
Germany,  should  henceforth  be  regarded  as 
placed  under  the  protection,  and  having  a 
right  to  claim  the  furtherance  of  the  Evan- 
gdical  Lesgue,  the  meetiRg  ro$e,  as  bjf 
tkmdUm&ouM  in^uUe,  and  wkh  hamd$  fgK 
Ufted  to  huiom,pkdged  themteha  to  As 
adoption  qf  the  retobaion. 

Before  the  meeting  separated,  another 
resolution  was  pro^Med  by  Professor 
Hengstenbeig,  to  the  following  effect:— 
*  That  the  Sunday  following  the  reformation 
anniversary,  (tiie  81st  October),  conse- 
quently the  5th  of  November,  should  be 
observed  throughout  the  evangelical  churches 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  on  ac- 
count of  present  gloomy  events.'    To  the 


propriety  of  this  resolution,  all  who  were 
present  cordially  agreed,  hot  dedded  to  leave 
its  adoption  to  the  free,  unbiased  decision 
of  the  different  pastors  and  congregations. 
'  The  pervading  tone,*  says  Candidate 
Wiohem,  one  of  the  members  of  the  lesgoe, 
*  which  npcke  in  all  uttered  sentiments,  snd 
found  a  harmonious  echo  in  every  breast, 
wss  the  loud,  heartfidt  call  to  personal  re- 
pentance, unity  of  faith,  and  a  mutual 
sthnring  up  to  works  of  love  towards  the 
prafoaring  duistian  world.' 

In  scoordance  with  the  above  resolution, ' 
sn  address,  bearing  the  title,  '  A  call  to 
Repentance,  addreaied  to  the  hearts  of  sll 
Gennan  brethren  of  the  Evangelical  Com- 
munion, by  the  Wittenberg  Conforenoe,' 
was  prepared  and  published  in  several  re- 
ligious periodicals,  and  likewise  ctreulated 
in  a  separate  form.  And  in  very  many  of 
the  ocngregatioDs  thraugfaoot  Gennany  tfaia 
call  was  complied  with.  The  exceDent 
General  Superintendent  Nielsen,  in  Schles- 
wig,  published  an  earnest  exhortation  to  all 
the  clergy  within  his  spiritual  bounds,  to 
comply  with  so  Umely  a  recommendation, 
by  setting  apart  a  special  service  in  all  their 
churches  for  the  purpoee  of  humiliation  and 
prayer.  Very  neariy  at  the  same  time 
there  appeared  a  printed  circular  from 
Frederic,  Count  Armin,  dated  Beriin,  the 
16th  of  September,  in  which  he  expresses 
his  deep  conviction  that  the  Resent  dis- 
tracted state  of  Prussia  is  'a  judgment 
from  God  on  account  of  sin.  but  more 
BgptcuJlj  on  account  of  the  supine  neglect 
of  all  general  effort  for  the  evangelisation  of 
that  iMge  mass  of  the  population  who,  while 
bearing  the  christian  name,  deny  the 
power  of  Christianity  not  only  in  woiks, 
but  in  words.*  Meetmgs  of  a  similar  char- 
acter witli  the  Wittenbog  Conftraice,  both 
in  spirit  and  design,  have  been  held  in 
Holstein,  Gnadau,  Kooigsberg,  Leipnc, 
and  many  other  places,  st  all  of  which 
several  hundreds  attended. 

FRUaSIA. 

Mistum  to  the  Jewe  in  BerSn. — Here,  as 
at  other  places  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  operations  of  the  mission  to  the  Jews 
have  been  interrupted  and  retaided  by  the 
convulsed  state  of  the  Prussian  capital,  whOe 
the  Jewish  proselytes,  already  numbered  as 
converts  to  the  fsith  of  the  gospel,  have 
been  placed  in  circumstances  of  peculiar 
temptation.  '  Since  Msrch,'  says  the  Bev. 
E.  Schwarts,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  *  all  Jewish  proselytes  are  allowed  to 
become  Jews  sgain,  if  they  choose;  and 
some  wretched  people  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  permission  given,  partly  entice^ 
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by  tbe  entiesUflS  of  their  Jewish  relatives, 
peitl J  became  thej  hope  to  be  more  assisted 
bj  their  Jewish  brethren,  as  tbe  Jews  fre- 
qaentlj  pioTide  well  for  snch  spoetates.' 
'  Fow  peiBons,'  he  adds,  in  another  part  of  bis 
ktter,  'we  have  under  instroction '-three 
yoong  mta  and  one  fonale,  of  respectable 
standing,  and  rather  in  a  promising  state  of 
miad;  and  aa  no  external  motives  can  in- 
dooe  them  to  become  christians,  we  may 
hope  the  moce  that  it  is  a  real  desire  of 
thdr  sonls  to  know  the  truth.' 


TURKBT. 

Mtmtm  ta  tk«  J«w$  m  Con$iaiUinopU — 
Balfifearl^  JUpari  of  the  Mimon  School 
oi  Galaki, — The  mission  to  the  Jews  at 
this  station  from  the  Free  Church  of  Soot- 
knd  has  perhaps  sofiersd  less  from  the 
distimcting  inflnenoes  of  reTolntionaty  move- 
ments than  the  other  branches  of  their 
nuasiras  to  the  house  of  Israel,  especially 
those  in  Hungary.    Connected  with  the 
maasion  in  Constantinople  is  the  mission 
•diool  in  Galata,  the  half-yearlj  examina- 
tioa  of  which  was  held  in  October  last. 
*■  There'  were  present  at  the  examination,' 
aajB  the  Bev.  B.  Eoenig,  in  a  letter  to  the 
GsDvsencr,  of  date  October  18, 1848, '  flffy- 
niae  children — twenty-six  boys  and  thirty- 
three  girls — ^most  of  whom  had  been  at- 
tending during  the  whole  summer.    Five 
were  admitted  to  the  school  but  a  few  weeks 
ago,  three  of  whom  came  from  Russia,  and 
one  of  their  number,  a  very  promisiog  boy, 
was  sent  here  by  his  parents  for  the  sake 
of  shielding  him  from  the  hardships  of 
Boasian  militaiy  service.    The  examination 
begm  with  praise,  prayer,  and  a  Bible 
ksson  from  Luke  xviL  11-19.     At  the 
doae  of  an  hour,  in  which  the  children  had 
been  catechised  about  the  story  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom,  little 
Suah,  after  she  had  listened  Tory  atten- 
tively, waa  asked,  "  Do  yon  think  that  you 
win  be  one  day  with  Abraham  and  Laza- 
rus?^    "Ko,"  she  answered  in  a  low 
▼dice.    And  when  aaked  agam,  "Why?" 
she  flud,  "  I  have  a  bad  heart ;"  and  many 
of  the  dnldren  seemed  to  feel  what  she 
mesot  to  say.' 


▲8IA— ISDIJL 
Munona  of  the  Free  Church  (ffSootkmd 
<U  CakuUa^  frc, — From  CaloMa  the  Bev. 
Dr  Doff,  in  a  letter  dated  September  7, 
1848»  intimates  the  completion  and  opening 
of  the  Free  Church  in  that  dty.  *  Aa  re- 
gards our  missions,'  he  adds,  '  all  things 
are  quietly,  but  efiectively  progressing.' 
From  Ptma  the  Bev.  J.  Mitchell,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Convener,  of  date  Sept.  29, 
says,—'  On  Sabbath  kst,  the  24th  inst, 
I  baptized,  in  presence  of  the  native  church, 
and  several  Brahmins  and  others  from  the 
dty,  one  of  my  inquirers,  named  Kdwigi, 
who  is  employed  as  a  peon  in  the  dty 
poUce.  He  is  a  respectable  young  man, 
about  twenty-five  years  (tf  age,  of  a  pre- 
possesdng  appearance,  and  a  very  thought- 
fol  and  serious  torn  of  mind.  Qe  is  mar- 
ried, and  has  one  child.  Hia  wife  is  well 
inclined,  and  he  hopes  that  she  may  also 
soon  come  forward  to  ask  admission  into 
the  church,  fie  has  a  brother  who  has 
frequently  attended  divine  worship  with  us, 
and  who  also  expresses  a  considerable  in- 
terest in  what  he  hears.  They  are  all  of 
the  Mahar  caste.'  Ax^MoAm^  the  free 
Church  Misdon  is  in  a  state  no  less  satis- 
factory. *As  regards  the  general  woric,' 
says  Uie  Bev.  J.  Anderson,  *  our  institution 
and  its  branch  schools  oootinne  in  the  same 
state  of  prosperity.  There  are  about  1100 
pupils  in  them  dl,  upwards  of  700  bdog 
at  Madras  and  TripUcane,  under  our  own 
direct  superintendence.  It  is  a  sowing 
time  of  great  promise.  Tai  young  native 
christians,  nine  of  them  our  own  converts, 
assist  now  in  the  daily  work  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  outward  prosperity,  both  as  re- 
gards dasses  for  native  youths  and  girls,  of 
whom  we  haye  upwards  of  200  at  Ma^M 
and  Triplicane,  and  about  100  at  the 
branch  schools,  is  as  great  as  at  any  former 
period.*  In  one  instance,  however,  at  this 
station  the  missionaries  have  be^n  sordy 
distressed  by  theapostacyof  V.Naradmeyah, 
a  young  lad  of  twenty-one,  and  a  Brahmin 
by  caste.  On  account  of  improper  oonducti 
they  found  it  to  be  thdr  painful  duty  to 
cut  him  ^ff  from  the  church. 


DOMESTIC. 


lOttlOHB  OV  THB  ORIOINAL  8BCSB8IOH 
CHUBCH. 

We  rtsome  our  extrscts  from  the  journals 
«f  the  odportenrs  empbyed  by  the  Synod 
in  oonnexiott  with  the  evangelical  sodeties 
of  Geoeva  and  Belgium : — 

'  I  made  a  sale,'  says  P ,  one  of  the 

ttiporteuTS,  'of  some  books,  etc.,  after 
wlich  I  went  on  to  V ,  where  I  had 


the  pleasure  of  seeing  B .     This  is  the 

man  of  whom  I  have  spoken  often  in  my 
preceding  reports,  and  who  has  left  his 
church  from  reading  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  good  books  wUch  I  have  lent  or  sold 
him.  He  told  me  that  fbrmerly  he  waa 
not  much  persecuted,  but  that  now  the 
cor^  allows  no  opportunity  to  pass,dther 
by  means  of  his  wife  or  bis  friends,  to  dia- 
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ooonge  him,  and,  if  it  w«re  possible,  to 
tttm  him  back.  I  took  ooeaaioii  to  en- 
oouragehim  to  go  more  frequently  to  the 
throne  of  gnoe,  that  ao  he  might  obtun 
£ram  the  Lord  the  strength  neceasniy  to 
naiat  all  the  temptadons,  and  to  b«ir  with 
patience  all  the  machinations  which  Satan 
and  the  world  might  bring  against  him. 
May  the  good  Lord  assist  himi 

'  I  slept  at  P ^  and  left  early  in  the 

mining  for  K        ,  where  I  learned  the 
foUowing,  which  I  consider  worthy  of  being 
reported  here: — It  is  now  about  thirty 
years  since  some  Jesuit  missionariea  took 
np  their  abode  fbr  sometime  in  this  city, 
with  the  design  of  establishing  a  mission 
here,  and  preached  with  power  their  de- 
Insive  doctrines.    A  yonng  lady  of  rank, 
and  of  good  famify,  all  of  whom  were  Pro- 
testants, seduced  by  the  discourses  of  these 
impostors,  adopted  their  errors,  and  entered 
a  convent,  of  which  they  had  giren  her 
reason  to  expect  that  she  would  become  the 
Lady  Superior.  She  expected  tofind  in  it  the 
repose  for  which  her  sonl  had  been  longing, 
donbtlesa,  for  many  years ;  but,  alas !  in- 
stead of  proving  a  resting-place,  the  cloister 
became  a  hell  to  this  afflicted  and  burdened 
soul ;  so  much  so,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  yean,  tormented  and  tortured  in  her 
conscience,  she  wished  to  leave  the  convent, 
She  went  to  B— — ,  near  V——,  on  the 
B— ,  where  the  Lord  has  converted  many 
souls  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  mission- 
aries of  your  excellent  society.    Yon  will 
have  leaned  from  those  who  preached  the 
gospel  in  that  locality,  that  a  yonng  girl, 
a  young  woman,  and   a  Catholic  family 
have  been  bronght  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  which  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
village  and  neighbourhood.    I  think  that 
this  has  been  a  powerful  means  of  leading 
the  lady  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  to  serious 
reflection  sbce   she  has  returned  to  her 
father's  house.    I  have  also  been  told  that 
the  woman  who  accompanied  her,  appears 
to  be  a  person   of  excdlent  disposition. 
Let  us  hope  that  she  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  other  persons  to  wh^  I  have 
already  referred.    Would  you  beneve  that 
the  nun  of  whom  I  write,  is  the  sister 
of  M.  D ?    All  the  family  are  ex- 
tremely glad.      May  the  joy  which  they 
foel  be  tiie  instrument  in  God's  hand  fyt 
the  conversion  of  their  own  souls !  * 

*  I  have  gone,'  says  D 
the  colporteurs, '  as  far  as 
sold  four  New  Testaments  and  four  tracts. 
The  first  Kew  Testament  was  sold  to  a 
very  oonsdentions  woman,  the  mother  of 
lune  children.  I  have  aheady  visited  her 
several  times,  and  have  always  had  the 


,  another  of 
I  have 


pleasttre  of  ooovening  with  her  about  the 
word.  *'  Sv,"  she  nid  to  me  one  day,  **  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  have  lost  one  of  my 
children,  about  six  yean  of  age,  and  I  have 
been  much  grieved  for  this  loss."  I  en- 
deavoured to  make  her  understand  that  she 
ought  not  to  look  upon  this  as  a  leas,  since 
the  poor  child  had  gone  to  her  God. 
*'  Would,"  she  replied,  *«  that  I  only  knew 
whether  she  has  passed  through  the  flames 
(of  pQigatoiy}."  I  set  her  mmd  at  rest  cm 
this  point,  and  then  ^e  continued, -« 
"  Well,  will  you  beUeve  it,  that  when  my 
husband  went-  to  bury  the  child,  he  made 
known  our  misery  to  the  cnrfe,  and  told 
him  that  in  present  droumstances  he  was 
unable  to  pay  him,  and  yet,  that  eight  days 
after  we  saw  the  curd  coming  to  us  with  a 
horse,  asking  potatoes."  Thb  poor  woman 
had  a  sad  heart  about  it.  FVom  B 
to  B — —,  I  sold  one  New  Testament  On 
arriving  in  this  commune,  I  leaned  that 
the  ouh  had  (kern  his  pulpit  forbidden 
those  who  had  bought  books  finom  the  col- 
porteur, to  read  them.  I  went  from  house 
to  house  to  see  those  who  had  procured  the 
holy  book,  and  to  enoounge  them  'to  read 
the  word  of  truth,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  any  who  would  hinder  the 
advancement  of  our  Lord's  kingdom.  AH 
of  those  I  visited  were  satisfied  with 
the  puxdiase  they  had  made.  This  em- 
boldened me  to  wait  upon  the  cmi6,  and 
ask  fiiom  him  the  reasons  of  his  di^leasnre 
agamst  the  word  of  God,  but  he  was  ah* 
sent  The  last  New  Testament  which  I 
sold  on  this  jouney  was  to  a  young  man, 
who  told  me  that  he  had  Calvin's  Bible 
and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek ;  never- 
theless, he  looked  at  the  venrion  whicfa  I 
presented  to  him ;  it  was  that  of  Ostervald, 
and  said  to  me,  ^'  It  is  the  same, — ^I  will 
buy  it:  still  there  is  some  difference  in 
your  New  Testament  in  the  account  of  the 
Holy  Supper."  I  asked  him  to  show  it  to 
me;  but  he  could  find  nothing.  I  then 
took  occasion  to  speak  to  him  of  transub- 
stantiation.  He  replied  that  the  church 
had  found  it  expedient  to  change  that. 
But  I  made  him  nnderstand  that  man  had 
no  auUiority  to  change  the  institutions  ap- 
pointed by  God,  and  that  the  christians  of 
the  primitive  church  did  not  even  pretend 
to  wish  to  make  it  better  than  God  had 
made  it  At  last  he  rqilied  that  he  had 
not  completed  his  studies  sufficaentiy  io  be 
able  to  answer  me.  I  begged  him  at  part- 
ing to  hoid  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
continue  faithful  to  it.  May  the  Lord 
open  hearts,  that  his  own  word  may  he  re- 
ceived and  practised  I' 
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cxtnMJKs  nffiiMr  it  praB6ni«  lo  s  ibnnor 
mnabflr  it  wis  itatad  that  thfl  Synod's 
CoMHiittwi  oa  Bfisnoos  wen  in  oorrespon- 
deim  w^  the  Gommittee  of  the  Home 
UJanon  ti  the  Pnsbjterian  Chnreh  in  Ire- 
hmd,  with  the  new  of  appropriating  part  of 
their  Ibnds  to  the  sopport  of  teadbers  and 
catediists  in  that  dark  and  benighted 
ooimtiy.  From  a  letter  by  the  Secretary, 
addiessed  to  the  Rer.  Dr  M*Crie,  GonTener 
of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Misdons,  it 
appears  ^ai  the  work  of  the  Irish  Home 
ySmuBKk  MDsistSy-^l.  In  drcnlating  the 
InA  MriptUTM.  2.  In  snpportiog  Irish 
leachCTt  and  schools,  of  which  they  had 
under  their  care  fiom  100  to  800,  as  fonds 
ha?e  enabled  them  finm  year  to  year.    At 


present  they  have  about  a  hundred  teaohers, 
with  nearly  a  thousand  scholars  of  all  agta, 
who  are  bdng  tan^t  to  read  the  Uble  in 
their  native  tongne.  8.  In  preaching  the 
gospel  in  the  English  and  Irish  langnaces, 
bnt  chiefly  in  the  Irish  tongne.  J^for 
ordained  ministers,  and  fonr  licentiates,  are 
thns  labouring  among  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  assisted  by  abont  a  dozen  scrip- 
ture readers  or  catechists,  several  of  them 
native  converts,  who  use  the  Irish  Ian* 
guage  where  necessary  or  advisable,  n  the 
medium  of  communicating  religious  instruc* 
tion.  This  work  is  going  on  In  the 
counties  of  Mayo,  Sligo,  fingfa  County, 
Galway,  and  Kerry. 


THE  REV.  WILLIAM  MABSHALL,  OF  LEITH. 

Thb  foDowing  statement,  respectinff  the  admiflsion  of  Mr  Marshall,  by  the 
Fx«^ytery  of  Edinbiu^h,  is  pubushed  by  the  aathority  of  the  Clerk  of 
ibjii  Fresbytery  :•— 


When  the  Synod  of  United  Orimnal 
Seoeders  aasembled  at  Edinburgn  on 
the  dUt  October  last,  Mr  Marshall 
denred  to  have  some  conversation 
wtdi  them,  with  a  view  to  his  admis- 
sioa  mto  commonion ;  but  the  Synod 
beiDg  met  pro  re  nata^  conld  only 
tito  np  seen  cases  as  had  been  sped- 
fied  in  the  moderator's  circular  letter, 
by  whkdi  the  meeting  was  called, 
triie  members,  however,  readily  af- 
forded TAt  Marshall  an  opportunity 
far  extrajudicial  conversation,  and 
received  fix>m  him  a  full  explanation 
of  his  views  on  certain  points  about 
which  a  dsfierence  of  opinion  might 
have  been  supposed  to  exist.  The 
Synod  oonld  nve  no  judgment  on  the 
Boatter ;  but  air  Marshidl's  explana- 
tion was  understood  to  be  nighly 
aatii&ctory.  This  encouraged  the 
Prcsbytery  of  Edinburgh  formally  to 
recove  Mr  Marshall's  application  for 
adadsBon  on  the  2d  Nov.,  at  which 
rnxOaxng  several  members  of  other 
presbyteries  were  also  present.  Alone 
with  Mr  Marshall,  there  appeared 
aovcral  oomnussioners  from  his  session 
aiM)  oongrmtion.  A  petition  from 
Mr  Marriiafl  for  himself,  his  session, 
and  the  congregation,  under  their 
inapectioo,  was  road,  stating,  in  sub- 
stains,  that  they  are  holding  ^t  and 
testifying  for  the  great  doctrines  of 
tlie  word  of  God,  as  exhibited  in  the 


Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Catechisms;  and  that,  afler  solemn 
and  prayerful  consideration  of  their 
podtion,  and  an  examination  of  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  United  Original 
Secession  Church,  as  exhibited,  not 
only  in  the  said  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms, but  also  in  the  Testimony, 
published  by  that  body,  it  is  their 
conviction,  that  there  is  no  essential 
di£ferenoe  of  doctrine,  nor  other  im- 
portant obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
union  with  the  said  church,  and  ex- 
pressing thdr  wish  to  be  received 
mto  fellowship,  and  to  be  recognised 
as  a  minister,  session,  and  con^ga- 
tion  in  communion  with  the  ministers, 
sessions,  and  congregations  of  which 
that  body  is  composed.  A  minute  of 
session,  and  a  resolution  of  the  con- 
gregation, expreasingthe  same  desire, 
were  also  read.  Tlie  Presbytery 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  free  and 
fnendly  conversation  with  Mr  Mar- 
shall and  the  conmiissioners.  In 
reference  to  the  cause  which  led  Mr 
Marshall  to  separate  from  the  church 
to  which  he  formerly  belonged,  Mr 
Marshall  referred  the  Presbytery  to 
his  published  defence,  and  as  they 
found  that  the  matter  had  never 
been  investigated,  they  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  open  up  the 
question,  and  without  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  Mr  Marshall's  conduct 
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in  that  particular  matter,  yet  seeing 
that  the  whole  dispute  appears  to 
have  sprang  oat  of  a  great  and  im- 
portant controversy  regarding  doc- 
trine, the  Presbytery  desired  to  ex- 
press their  sympathy  with  the  opposi- 
tion managed  by  Mr  Marshall  against 
the  views  of  the  prevailing  party  in 
that  church,  and  it  was  upon  this 
ground  that  the  Presbytery  entered 
upon  the  oonnderation  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Mr  Marshall  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Original  Secession  Church. 
La  reply  to  questions  fbom  various 
members,  Mr  Marshall^  frankly  and 
fully  expressed  his  sentiments  m  re- 
ference to  civil  establishments,  the 
continued  obligation  of  our  national 
covenants,  the  terms  of  ministerial 
and  christian  communion,  and  other 
topics,  when  the  Presbytery  declared 
that  they  were  much  satisfied  with 
his  views  regarding  our  public  prin- 
ciples, and  expressed  their  hope  soon 
to  receive  him  into  fellowship.  But 
to  avoid  all  appearance  of  precipi- 
tancy, and  with  the  view  of  makmg 
farther  inquiries,  not  in  regard  to 
Mr  Marshairs  sentiments,  but  in  re- 
gard to  his  position,  the  Presbytery 
delayed  the  nnal  decision  to  a  subse- 
quent meeting. 

Another  meeting  of  Presbytery 
was  held  on  the  2lst  Nov.,  when  Mr 
Marshall,  with  commissioners  from 
his  session  and  congregation,  again 
attended.  Though  the  Presbytery 
had  previously  declared  themselves 
satisfied  with  Mr  Marshall's  views,  he 
readily  answered  the  interrogatories 
of  a  member  of  court  who,  it  now 
appeared,  was  not  yet  fully  satisfied, 
until  the  Presbytery  felt  it  their  duty 
to  check  further  inquiries  which  they 
deemed  altogether  unnecessary,  Mr 
Marshall  having  unhesitatingly  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  take  the 
formula  of  the  United  Original  Se- 
cession Church,  and  both  he  and  the 
commissioners  having  declared  their 
willingness  to  accede  to  the  testimony 
of  that  church.  The  following 
motion  was  then  made : — 

*  That  the  Presbytery  having  re- 
ceived a  full  explanation  of  Mr 
MarshalPs  sentiments  regarding  our 
public  prindples,  in  reference  especi- 


ally to  Christ's  headship  over  the 
nations,  and  covenant  oUigadon, 
find  that  his  views  on  these  points 
harmonise  with  the  statements  of  the 
testimony  of  this  church,  and  that 
the  commissioners  from  the  session 
and  congregation  concur  in  the  same 
views ;  and  Mr  Marshall  having  also 
declared  his  readiness  to  accede  to 
the  testimony,  and  to  take  the  formula 
of  this  chnrdi,  the  Presbytery  agree 
that  Mr  Marshall,  together  with  his 
session  and  congregation,  be  ad- 
mitted into  fellowship  with  the  United 
Original  Secession  Churdi,  and  re- 
cognised as  a  minister,  session,  and 
congregation  in  communion  with  the 
ministers,  sessions,  and  congregations 
of  which  that  body  is  composed,  and 
sulnect,  with  them,  to  the  inspection 
and  discipline  of  its  Synod,  and  of 
this  its  Presbytery  in  Edinburgh.* 

This  motion  bemg  put  to  the  vote, 
was  carried  by  a  majority,  wherefore 
the  Presbytery  declared  their  admis- 
sion in  terms  of  the  molaon.  Mr 
Brown  protested  against  this  decision, 
and  appealed  to  the  Synod  for  reasona 
to  be  given  in  in  due  time,  where- 
upon he  took  instruments,  and  craved 
extracts.  This  gave  rise  to  some 
discussion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
test. On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
pleaded  that  the  protest  must  aist 
procedure ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
urged  that  Mr  Marshall,  with  his  ses- 
sion and  congregation,  were  already 
admitted  by  the  vote  of  the  majority, 
and  also,  that  when  a  Presbytery 
judge  a  protest  to  be  fiivolous  or 
vexatious,  and  that  further  delay 
would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
parlies,  they  are  entitled  to  disregard 
It,  but  are  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
risk  of  having  their  proceedings  an- 
nulled by  the  Synod.  As  it  was  re- 
presented that  in  this  case  further 
delay  would  be  exceedingly  injurious, 
the  latter  view  was  ultimately 
acquiesced  in,  the  moderator  gave 
Mr  Marshall  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  his  name  was  added 
to  (he  roll.  Thus  Mr  Marshall's 
admission  was  completed,  so  far  as  the 
Presbytery  could  do  so,  and  it  now 
remains  for  the  Synod  to  dispose  of 
the  protest  as  they  shall  see  cause. 
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MEMOIR    OF   THE    LATE   JAMES   AITKEN,    A.M., 

PREACHER- UNDER  THE  SYNOD  OF  UNITED  ORIGINAL  8ECBDERS. 

(Concluded  from  our  kut.) 

Ix  our  last  article,  we  brought  down  our  narrative  to  a  very  interest- 
ing cnais  in  the  life  of  our  jonng  friend,  viz.,  his  entrance  on  the 
study  of  theology.  This  special  dedication  of  his  talents  to  the 
serrice  of  God  was  made,  we  have  seen,  with  peculiar  solemnity. 
Prompted  by  a  sincere  desire  to  honour  the  Saviour,  impressed  with 
a  deep  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  him,  and  the  speedy  account 
which  he  might  be  called  to  give  of  his  stewardship,  he  first,  in  a 
formal  and  explicit  manner,  '  gave  himself  to  the  Lord/  and  then 
committed  himself  to  his  gracious  support  and  direction.  From  so 
appropriate  and  becoming  a  commencement,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  his  studies  would  be  diligently  prosecuted.  The  time  allotted  to 
them  was  indeed  more  than  usually  limited.  In  consequence  of  Dr 
H'Crie's  absence  on  the  Continent  during  the  previous  autumn,  two  Ses- 
soDs  of  the  Hall  were  held  during  the  year  1842,  so  that  Jameses  course 
of  stu^  afier  his  entrance  scarcely  extended  over  three  years.  During 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  he  was  engpged  in  teaching  four  or  five 
hours  every  day,  but  his  heart  was  in  the  work;  he  'gave  himself 
wholly  to  it,'  and  '  his  profiting  appeared  unto  all.'  For  this  we  have 
not  only  the  attestation  of  his  professors  and  fellow-students;  but  his 
exercises,  which  are  still  extant,  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  applica- 
tion and  proficiency.  Several  of  these  are  now  before  us,  and 
discover  a  degree  of  advancement  rarely  found  in  so  young  a  man. 
Thdr  matter,  indeed,  presents  nothing  unusual  or  striking,  and  their 
composition  none  of  that  straining  at  efiect  which  is  so  frequently 
visible  in  juvenile  productions,  but  the  substantiality  of  the  thoughts, 
the  simple  elegance  of  the  language,  the  rich  vein  of  scriptural 
illustration ;  and  the  unction  of  piety  which  pervades  the  whole,  bespeak 
a  mind  which  had  drunk  deep  at  the  sacred  fountain  of  divine  truth, 
and  was  prepared  to  bring  out  of  its  treasury  '  things  new  and  old.' 
Some  of  these  discourses  were  prepared  for  the  Presbytery,   and 
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being  delivered  with  a  graceful  and  attractive  address,  tended  not  a 
little  to  excite  among  those  who  heard  them  a  high  expectation  of  his 

future  usefuhiess.    The  remark  of  an  old  elder  at  C ,  who  had 

been  £Euniliar  with  his  grandfather,  on  first  hearing  him,  was,  *  Old 
Mr  Aitken  is  not  dead  jet;'  and  the  following  testimony  from  a  still 
more  competent  judge,  will  show  that  the  impression  was  not  a  singolar 
one.  '  CI.  13th  Dec,  1843.  At  this  communion  we  had  only  Mr 
Aitken  for  assistant.  On  the  thanksgiving  Monday,  however,  we 
had  a  young  co-assistant  in  the  person  of  his  son  James,  who  delivered 
a  discourse  before  a  few  of  the  people  who  remained.  He  promises 
exceedingly  well.  He  has  evidenUy  an  acute  and  clear  mind.  His 
discourse,  without  any  of  the  flash  of  the  undisciplined  tyro,  was 
composed  with  spirit  and  delivered  with  peculiar  ease  and  fluency. 
My  only  fear  is  that  he  may  be  delicate  in  bodily  health.  Fervent 
piety  he  seems  to  possess  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Indeed,  he  could 
not  have  been  in  a  better  school  for  this  than  in  his  father's  house.' 

During  all  this  time  his  own  spiritual  progress  was  not  neglected. 
Too  frequently  it  happens  that  first  love  gives  place  to  tempoxary 
indifference.  Nor  is  the  professional  study  of  the  divine  word  always 
attended  with  that  stimulating  effect  on  personal  religion  which  might 
be  expected.  Tempted  to  look  upon  divine  truth  more  as  a  system 
to  be  expounded  to  others  than  as  the  support  of  his  own  spizitoal 
life,  and  led  away  by  the  play  of  inteUect,  excited  by  the  collision  of 
kindred  and  youthfrd  minds,  the  student  of  divinity  is  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  he  is  himself  a  candidate  for  the  grace  exhibited  in  the 
gospel,  and  that  the  position  which  always  befits  him  is  that  of  an 
humble  disciple  at  Jesus'  feet.  Of  this  danger  James  was  ^illy  aware, 
and  he  set  himself  to  guard  against  it  with  double  vi^^lance.  '  Dec. 
4,  1841.  I  find,'  says  he,  'that  I  must  make  a  more  constant  use  of 
the  assistance  afforded  by  a  diary  in  keeping  up  the  life  of  religion  in 
the  soul.  How  truly  may  it  be  said  of  it  as  of  learning,  *'  Drink  deep 
or  taste  not !"  There  is  a  general  desire  in  the  heart  of  man  to  content 
himself  with  '^  a  little  rel^on,"  as  much  as  will  barely  keep  his  con- 
science from  being  too  troublesome,  and  give  him  some  little  ground  of 
hope  for  eternity.  Hence  the  evil  report  which  many  who  £ive  gone 
but  a  short  way  bring  up  of  the  land.  O  Lord,  may  my  own  ex- 
perience of  this  tendency  be  a  warning  to  me  I  Lead  me  hencefi>rth 
to  a  closer  walk  with  thee.  O  for  a  heart  burning  with  love  to  thee— 
for  more  zeal  for  thee  in  the  world !  Why  am  I  so  cold  in  thy  cause? 
Why  am  I  so  slow  in  thy  service  ?  O  Lord,  forgive  me,  and  heal  the 
sore!' 

As  a  mean,  accordingly,  of  keeping  alive  his  spirituality  of  feeling,  he 
resolved  to  devote  one  hour  every  morning  and  evening  to  secret  devo- 
tion, and,  if  possible,  a  short  time  in  the  middle  of  the  £iy ;  and  besides 
these  regular  periods,  he  was  in  the  habitof  occasionally  devoting  whole 
days  to  special  self-examination  and  personal  humiliation.  Some  of 
these  appear  to  have  been  eminently  blessed  to  him ;  and  to  one  in 
particular  he  referred  on  his  death-bed,  as  a  season  when  Gk>d  was 
pleased  to  visit  him  with  the  tokens  of  his  gracious  acceptance,  and 
to  impart  to  him  the  sweet  assurance  that  he  was  padfled  towards 
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for  an  that  he  had  done.  The  date  of  it  is  Dec.  26, 1842.  On 
the  previons  day  his  thoughts  weie  directed  to  the  subject,  and  he 
assignB  the  following  reasons  for  engagmg  in  the  exercise  at  the  time : 
— A  feeling  of  lukewannness — a  sense  of  diyine  desertion — a  desire 
to  retam  to  a  closer  walk  with  Grod — and  a  fear  lest,  after  having 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  he  should  stUl  be  found 
wanting  in  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work,  in  love  to  Ghnst 
and  to  &e  souls  of  men.  Having,  therefore,  on  this  day  entered  into 
a  fiill  review,  of  his  whole  life,  and  spread  out  before  the  Lord  a 
detailed  acknowledgment  of  the  sins  of  its  different  stages  (a  portion 
of  which  was  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  narrative,)  he  thus 
eondades:  'I  have  now  arrived  at  riper  years;  but  though  I  have 
not  the  excuse  of  want  of  knowledge  and  experience,  can  I  say 
that  my  ans  have  been  fewer  or  smaller t  Alas!  how  enlarged 
is  the  catelogue,  and  how  multiplied  their  aggravations  I  At  the 
root  lies  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  which  has  caused  an  almost  total 
departure  firom  €rod.  I  seek  him  not  as  my  chief  good,  my  sole 
d^ie,  and  consequently  I  cannot  look  up  to  him  as  I  once  did 
in  tiie  character  of  a  kind  and  pitying  parent.  He  hides  his  face 
from  me,  and  I  have  been  satisfied  with  keeping  up  the  form  of 
godliness  without  the  power.  I  have  be«i  cold  and  careless  in  my 
secret  devotions,  thinking  little  of  the  presence  of  him  who  desires 
the  heart  I  have  read  his  word  without  a  proper  impression  of  its 
being  the  word  of  the  living  God,  and  with  litde  desire  of  having  my 
eyes  open  to  behold  its  wonders.  Though  I  have  professed  to  devote 
my  time,  my  talents,  and  all  my  exertions  to  God,  I  have  brought 
bdfore  him  the  torn,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  and  offered  them  on  his 
altars.  In  my  preparation  for  future  service,  I  have  been  idle  and 
self-pleaang,  and  aQ  this  after  I  have  professed  to  |^ve  myself  up  to 
the  Lord,  and  even  with  uplifted  han^  have  sworn  that  I  wiQ  hate 
erepy  fiJse  way.  O  Lord,  how  innumerable  are  mine  iniquities :  they 
are  heavier  than  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore!  Avenge  not,  O  Lord,  the 
quarrel  of  this  covenant,  for  I  am  but  dust — a  sinful  worm.  I  flee  to 
Christ  to  cover  me ;  and,  blessed  be  his  name  I  his  blood  deanseth 
from  an  sin.' 

The  covenanting  alluded  to  in  this  extract  was  not  merely  that 
personal  engagement  to  which  we  formerly  referred,  but  another  of  a 
pabHc  and  still  more  solemn  character.  In  the  year  1842,  the  union 
was  formed  between  the  two  bodies  now  forming  the  Synod  of  United 
Original  Seoeders;  and  on  the  19th  of  May  it  was  consummated  by 
tiieir  joint  renovation  at  Edinburgh  of  the  National  Covenants.  On 
that  occaaon  all  the  members  of  l^od  and  students  of  divinity  entered 
into  the  bond.  To  that  solemn  service  James  looked  forward  with 
great  interest,  and,  by  a  course  of  appropriate  ^etudy,  prepared  himself 
&r  the  intelfigent  discharge  of  it.  Li  a  letter  dated  April  27th,  he 
says  to  his  Mend  W.  F.,  'I  have  been  thinking  it  probable  that  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  next  monti^  in  Edinburgh,  if 
we  be  spared  tiU  then.  I  am  presently  engaged  in  studyingmore  fully 
our  covenanted  principles  wiUi  a  view  to  that  solemn  work.  May  I 
request  your  prayers  for  myscdf  and  fdlow-students  that  we  may  be 
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enabled  to  make  a  wiUing  and  entire  devotement  of  ourselves  to  the 
Lord  V  Nor  was  the  transaction  foi^tten  when  it  had  passed.  As  an 
additional  bond  to  bind  him  to  his  blessed  Master,  he  felt  it  twine 
roimd  his  heart  like  a  cord  of  love,  and  strove  to  improve  it  as  an 
additional  stimulus  to  activity  in  his  service.  '  June  27.  I  would  live 
in  continual  remembrance  of  the  solemn  vows  that  I  made  on  the  19th 
of  last  month.  Alas !  that  I  have  so  oflen  to  complain  of  coldness 
and  formality  in  the  things  of  Grod  !  O  Lord,  give  me  grace  to  strive 
more  earnestly  after  thee,  to  seek  a  life  of  communion  with  thee  and 
devotedness  to  thee  V 

From  such  a  watchful  attention  to  the  state  of  his  heart,  and  diligent 
use  of  aU  means  of  spiritual  improvement,  it  was  to  be  expected  ^t, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  our  young  Mend  would  make  rapid  progress 
in  the  divine  life.  The  three  years,  indeed,  which  he  spent  in 
preparation  for  public  service,  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  not 
more  by  the  expansion  of  his  mental  powers  than  by  his  growth  in 
grace.  This  was  noticed  by  his  friends,  it  appears  from  the  record  of 
his  diary,  and  breathes  in  a  very  pleasing  and  satisfactory  form  in  his 
familiar  letters.  The  subjects  of  his  correspondence  now  before  us 
are  very  various,  and  on  all  of  them  we  ace  presented  with  the 
unconstrained  effusions  of  his  heart ;  but  "whjle  these  show  that 
the  writer  could  enter  can  amore  into  all  the  innocent  pursuits 
and  pleasures  of  life,  the  upward  '  tendency  of  his  mind  is 
very  manifest,  and  he  seems  always  glad  of  an  occasion  to 
diverge  towards  subjects  of  unseen  and  eternal  concern.  We  present 
our  readers  with  a  few  short  extracts,  and  hasten  to  the  last  and  most 
interesting  scene  of  his  life.  ^  Oct.  20,  1842.  The  day  I  lefl  you 
our  Session  commenced,  and  continued  exactly  six  weeks.  The 
Queen's  visit  excluded  us  from  the  Hall  only  for  a  day  and  a  half> 
but,  of  course,  it  caused  no  small  invasion  of  the  hours  allotted  for 
study.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  getting  three  distinct  views  of  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Prince.     On  the  Wednesday  after  the  Hall  closed, 

Messrs  T ,  R ,  and  I  took  a  trip  to  Dalkeith,  where  we  spent 

a  few  hours  very  agreeably  in  inspecting  the  palace,  and  sauntering 
through  the  policies.  Nothing,  that  I  recollect  of  having  seen,  can 
surpass  the  elegance  of  the  one  or  the  natural  beauty  of  the  other. 
And  yet,  in  beholding  the  habitation  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the 
sons  of  men,  I  could  not  resist  the  solemn  reflection :  How  pitiable 
after  all,  the  condition  of  such  a  man,  should  he  prove  to  have  his 
portion  only  in  this  life !  How  infinitely  preferable  the  lot  of  the 
christian,  who  has  but  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  and  oflen 
very  little  of  that,  but  who  can  read  his  title  to  a  treasure  in  the 
skies,  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away! 

0  my  dear  William,  m^  you  and  I  live  in  the  firm  faith  of  such  a 
glorious  prospect!'  '^lov.  29,  1842.  Your  last  contains  a  request 
that  I  would  give  you  a  particular  account  of  my  studies.     At  present 

1  am  engaged  in  a  particular  examination  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  I  have  read  Hill,  Stevenson,  and  Wardlaw  on  the  subject, 
and  am  now  engaged  with  Magee.  I  have  found  it  more  profitable 
to  Gx  on  a  particular  question,  and  sift  it  thoroughly,  than  to  read 
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books  at  a  sort  of  random ;  and  although  you  are  not  a  student  of 
divioitj,  I  think  yon  would  find  it  a  plan  not  unworthy  of  your 
attention.  On  the  subject  of  church  history,  I  have  lately  been 
engaged  with  an  admirable  work,  Hetherington's  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  After  D'Aubign^  I  think  yon  would  relish  it 
exceedingly.  I  am  also  reading  Buchanan  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
esteem  it  highly.  With  these,  and  the  preparation  of  my  exercises  for 
the  Presbytery  and  Hall,  and  an  occasional  peep  into  some  Latin  and 
Oreek  author,  I  am  at  no  loss  for  employment.  In  Mr  Meston's  I 
am  engaged  five  hours  a  day.  Our  public  examination  was  held  in 
the  AjBsembly  rooms  about  a  month  ago,  and  came  off  very  well. 
Besides,  I  devote  three  houra  a  week  to  a  singing  class.  I  have 
got  neidier  voice  nor  ear,  and  have  no  ambition  of  being  a  singer,  but 
would  like  to  be  able  to  raise  a  few  psalm  tunes.     Who  think  you 

are  my  class-fellows  but  -^ ?  you  would  smile  to  see  us 

beating  time,  and  doling  out  do  re  mif  &c.  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  of  you  doing  the  same  in  this  musical  age.  You  will  be 
much  affected  to  hear  that  your  late  class-fellow  J.  B.,  is  lying  in  a 
hopeless  state  with  typhus  fever.  No  fewer  than  five  of  my 
acquaintances,  of  my  own  age,  have  since  the  beginning  of  this  year 
passed  into  eternity.  0  that  such  plain-speaking  events  (be  ye  also 
ready,)  were  blessed  for  stirring  us  up  to  make  our  calling  and 
election  sure!'  '  Sept.  20,  1843.  My  dear  Aunt, — ^We  have  been 
getting  excdlent  lectures  from  the  professor  this  Session,  principally  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  &c.  There 
is  great  danger  in  theologically  inquiring  into  such  subjects,  of  dealing 
with  them  in  a  cold  theoretical  style  without  feeling  our  own  personal 
interest  in  them ;  and  one  thing  for  which  I  like  Dr  M'C.  particu- 
larly is,  the  evangelical  strain  of  his  lectures,  often  accompanied  with 
much  unction.  I  hope  I  do  not  want  your  prayers  that  God  himself 
may  be  my  teacher,  and  fit  me  in  his  time  for  the  work  to  which  I 
have  devoted  myself.  Of  late  I  think  that  I  can  say  more  than  before 
that  I  am  growing  in  grace;  but  O  how  very  small  the  progress, 
notwithstanding  the  precious  privileges  that  I  enjoy!'  To  some 
this  last  remark  may  seem  to  savour  of  self-complacency.  Those, 
however,  who  knew  ihe  unaffected  humility  of  the  writer,  and  who 
remember  the  unreserved  confidence  which,  from  the  dawn  of  God's 
work  in  his  soul,  he  reposed  in  the  affectionate  friend  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  will  look  upon  it  in  a  very  different  light,  and  vnll 
recognise  in  it  the  counterpart  of  that  exemplary  exercise,  '  Come 
and  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  wiU  tell  what  he  hath  done  for 
my  soul.'  Nor  was  it  long  before  its  sincerity  was  put  to  the  test, 
and  by  the  grace  of  God  it  sustained  the  trial. 

The  time  was  now  drawing  near  when  our  young  friend  was  to  be 
called  to  public  service  in  the  house  of  God.  If  we  have  succeeded 
in  presenting  to  our  readers  a  just  view  of  the  training  by  which  he 
was  prepared  for  it  by  his  gracious  Master,  it  will  appear  that,  both 
in  respect  of  gifts  and  graces,  he  was  an  instrument  not  unmeet  for 
the  work  which  appeared  to  await  him.  The  call  came  rather  sooner 
than  he  expected.     Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  supply  at  the  time,  tho 
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Synod  directed  him  to  be  taken  on  trials  before  the  last  Session  of  Uie 
Hall,  and  Ucensed  immediately  after  it.  This  took  James  by  sorprise, 
and  was  felt  to  be  the  more  embarrassing,  as  his  health  had  Lately 
been  precarious.  He  met  the  appointment,  howeyer,  in  the  spirit 
which  always  distingoished  him.  In  his  diaxy,  Jane  4,  he  thna 
expresses  himself:  '  It  is  die  desire  of  the  Presbyteiy  that  in  a  few 
months  I  should  be  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ  O 
Lord,  I  cannot  speak;  for  I  am  a  diild.  My  unworthiness  is  great, 
and  my  inability  is  great  Wore  I  to  ccmsult  my  own  feelings,  I  would 
draw  back,  but  as  it  seems  the  call  of  God,  I  would  desire  to  go 
forward,  trusting  in  his  grace  and  in  his  gracious  promises.  O  that  I 
might  attain  more  and  more  to  right  views  of  that  gteat  and  responsi- 
ble office,  and  were  enabled  cheerfully,  entirely,  unresenredly,  and 
zealously  to  devote  myself  to  God!'  Acoordin^y,  when  some  might 
have  wholly  refused  compliance,  and  others  made  a  merit  of  submis* 
sion,  he  modestly  resigned  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  court,  only 
making  the  reasonable  request,  that  a  portion  of  his  trials  nu^t  be 
delayed  till  after  the  Hall.  <I  am  convinced,'  he  adds,  <that  I  wiU 
still  come  out  under  peculiar  disadvantages  by  being  licensed  at  the 
time  mentioned,  but  as  the  court  are  insisting  upon  it,  and  I  am  thdr 
servant,  I  offer  no  opposition.' 

On  the  16th  of  Oct,  1844,  he  delivered  the  last  of  his  trioJs  at 
Carnoustie,  before  the  Aberdeen  Presbyteiy  of  United  Original  Seoe- 
ders,  and  was  licensed  by  them  to  preach  ihe  gospel ;  and  having  on 
the  following  day  (being  the  Fast-day  in  Dundee,)  preached  his  first 
public  sermon  in  the  pulpit  of  his  friend  Mr  Thomson,  he  proceeded 
to  Kirriemuir  to  fulfil  his  first  Synodical  appointment  on  the  Sabbath. 
This  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  of  his  venerated  grand£eU3ier,  and 
before  a  congregation  who,  on  many  accounts,  &lt  particnlariy 
interested  in  him,  was  no  smsJl  trial  to  his  self-possession,  and  gladly 
would  he  have  shifted  the  appointment;  but  regarding  it  as  the 
arrangement  of  Providence,  he  went  forward  as  to  present  duty. 
During  the  second  service  a  trial  of  rather  a  peculiar  kind  was  added 
to  the  natural  embarrassment  of  his  position.  An  insane  person,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  started  firom  her  seat,  and  with  her  finger  upon 
a  text  in  her  bible,  advanced  up  the  stairs  towards  the  pulpit  door 
before  she  was  observed  and  removed.  Happily,  however,  he  observed 
her  eccentric  appearance,  and  retained  his  self-command«  The 
impression  made  by  this  first  day's  work  we  know  to  have  been  highly 
fevourable  to  the  young  speaker;  but  we  prefer  giving  his  own 
modest  and  solemnising  account  of  it  After  detailing  in  a  lett^  to 
his  father  the  above  particulars,  he  adds,  *I  feel  grieved  that  I  am  so 
much  concerned  about  my  own  comfort  in  delivering  Grod's  message, 
and  so  little  about  the  effect  of  the  message  itself.  I  would  desire  not 
to  be  contented  with  merely  doing  my  duty,  but  O  that  I  might  be 
made  useful  in  bringing  some  souls  to  the  Saviour  I  My  dear  fether, 
pray  for  me,  that  I  may  anvays  have  the  gracious  presence  of  my 
Master,  that  I  may  be  made  a  wise  and  faithftil  servant'  To  the 
same  purport  are  the  following  remarks  in  his  diary: — ^Elr.,  Qct  20, 
1844.  On  Wednesday,  at  Carnoustie,  I  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of 
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tbe  everlaBCiDg  goBpel.  A  sacred  trust  has  been  committed  unto  me. 
O  tbat  I  may  have  grace  to  be  faithful!  "Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,** 
is  a  word  on  which  I  desire  to  lean.  O  Lord,  I  am  thy  servant,  I 
deaife  to  lay  my  body  and  my  spirit  as  living  sacrifices  on  thy  holy 
altar.  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  think  I  can  say  that  my  chief  desire 
18  to  be  made  instrumental  in  advancing  Christ's  work  on  the  earth. 
Bat  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  our  sufficiency  is  of  God. 
Make  thy  grace,  O  my  Grod,  perfect  in  my  weakness!  The  Lord  was 
pleased,  in  some  measure,  to  carry  me  comfortably  through  this  day's 
work*  Text,  John  iii  3,  and  iiL  14,  15.  O  that  that  message  may 
be  mode  effectual  by  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  1  O  Lord,  give  me  some 
aonb  in  this  place  as  a  crown  of  rejoidngl  But  I  would  desire  to 
look  beyond  men  to  Gk)d,  and  keep  that  day  mainly  in  view  when  the 
Ijord  shaOi^ypear  with  all  his  saints.  I  was  this  day  preaching  in  the 
prolpit  of  my  esteemed  grand&ther.  Wherever  my  lot  is  cast,  may  it 
be  my  endeavour  to  serve  Grod  as  fidthfiilly  as  he  did  I  It  is  but  a 
ebosi  time— after  labour  rest— after  service  a  glorious  reward — after 
suffering  triumph — after  the  cross  the  crown.  <*  Be  ye  followers  of 
them  who  tfaroi^  ftdih  and  patience  now  inherit  the  promises."  I 
am  fiUed  with  anxiety  as  to  the  future ;  but  the  Lord  will  support.' 

Hie  acoount  of  his  remaining  public  labours  is  soon  told.  On  the  next 

Sabbath,  Oct  27^  he  preached  again  at  Kirriemuir ;  on  the  following 

Sabbath,  Nov.  3,  at  Cupar  Angus,  by  exchange  with  his  friend  Mr 

Kown,  where  he  also  addressed  a  prayer  meeting  on  Tuesday 

evening.      On  Sabbath  the  10th  Dec.,  he  was  in  Cupar  of  Fife;  on 

tiie  17ih  in  Campbell  Street,  Glasgow,  and  on  the  24th  at  Carluke. 

We  pause  to  insert  an  extract  or  two  from  the  last  entries  in  his  diary. 

They  are  dated  Oct.  27  and  Nov.  17,  and  seem  not  unlike  the  last 

bronthings  of  a  soul  which  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  its  earthly 

amlntion,  and  was  aspiring  to  that  full  reward  which  earth  has  not  to 

bestow :  ^  O  Lord,  give  me  to  feel  more  ardent  desire  for  the  salvation 

of  perishing  souls.    Direct  me  in  the  preparation  of  such  messages 

as  tboQ  wilt  bless.     O  enable  me  to  live  near  to  thee,  to  press  close  to 

fftae  r    *0  give  me  to  know  that  my  labours  are  not  unprofitable;  and 

let  me  give  earnest  heed  lest,  having  preached  the  word  to  others,  I 

myself  should  be  a  castaway !     I  am  a  poor  diseased  perishing  sinner ; 

but  Lord  Jesus,  thou  art  lifted  up  before  me  like  the  serpent  in  the 

wilderness.    I  daim  thee  as  my  righteousness,  wisdom,  sanctification, 

and  redemption — my  all  in  all.    **  Be  thou  fcdthjttl  unto  deaths  and  I 

viUgivetkBea  crown  ofUfeJ*^ 

A  derangement  having  taken  place  in  the  Synodical  appointments, 
it  was  proposed  to  send  him  north  to  Orkney,  during  two  months. 
fn  the  depdi  of  winter,  and  with  his  rheumatic  tendency,  his  exposure 
to  so  damp  a  climate  was  felt  by  himself  and  friends  to  be  not 
miattended  with  danger.  There  seemed,  however,  no  other  means  of 
presently  supplying  t£at  distant  station,  and  actuated,  as  he  ever  was, 
tj  unselfish  motives,  he  consented  to  tH^  arrangement.  Two  days' 
appointments  remained  to  be  fulfilled  by  him  in  Kirriemuir,  and 
other  two  in  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  after  which  it  was  proposed  that 
be  should  take  his  passage  to  Kirkwall.    God,  however,  had  appointed 
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him  fyr  a  longer  voyage.  The  interval  between  the  two  next  Sabbaihs 
he  spent  with  his  friend  Mr  Brown,  at  Cupar  Angus.  A  very 
interesting  record  is  before  us,  written  by  that  brother,  of  re- 
miniscences both  of  that  and  of  his  former  visit.  Had  our  space 
permitted,  it  would  have  given  us  much  pleasure  to  have  inserted  this 
entire,  but  we  can  find  room  only  for  a  few  extracts : — '  The  only 
opportunity  I  had  of  hearing  him  in  public  was  at  a  missionary 
meeting,  where  he  delivered  a  well-prepared,  most  earnest,  and  solemn 
address.  My  people  were  much  delighted,  and  I  trust  profited,  by 
his  discourses :  they  remarked  his  youthfiil,  but  solemn  and  becoming 
appearance  in  the  pulpit,  the  rich  scriptural  matter  of  his  discourses, 
the  clearness  of  his  illustrations,  and  die  more  than  ordinary  closeness 
of  his  application.  They  thought  his  preaching  more  like  that  of  an  ex- 
perienced minister,  than  that  of  a  newly-licensed  preacher,  and  the  old 
people  were  reminded  of  his  grandfather,  and  recollect  that  he  preached 
there  many  years  ago,  from  one  of  James's  texts.  His  deportment 
in  private  was  peculiarly  exemplary.  The  night  before  he  left,  we 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  conversation  and  prayer,  in  reference  to 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  ministerial  office.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  frequency  with  which  he  retired  for  devotional 
exercises.  He  seemed  as  if  he  could  engage  in  no  part  of  his  work 
without  first  being  alone  for  some  time.  Indeed,  there  was  not  a 
little  truth  in  the  remark  of  an  observant  domestic,  *'  We  never  had  in 
the  house  a  young  man  like  this :  he  evidently  lives  near  God,  and 
knows  where  his  great  strength  lies." — On  Thursday  and  Friday  night, 
James  sat  very  late  preparing  for  the  Sabbath,  and  on  coming  down 
to  breakfast  one  of  these  mornings,  he  complained  of  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  remarked  to  Mr  B.,  *  I  am  afraid  I  will  not  live  long 
at  this  rate.'  On  Saturday,  however,  Dec.  7,  he  returned  to  Kirrie- 
muir, his  fiiend  Mr  B.  accompanying  him  with  a  conveyance  about  half 
way.  He  walked  the  remaining  eight  miles,  and  though  considerably 
fatigued  with  the  exertion,  and  with  his  previous  preparations,  he 
preached  three  times  next  day.  His  last  discourse  from  Rom. 
ii.  4,  5,  he  delivered  with  more  than  ordinary  fr^eedom,  and  the 
solemn  earnestness  of  his  concluding  application  is  still  remembered 
by  many  who  heard  it.  The  day  following  he  visited  several  sick 
persons  in  the  congregation,  and  on  Tuesday,  he  walked  down  to 
Newtyle,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  and  took  Uie  ndlway  to  Dundee, 
intending  to  proceed  to  Edmburgh.  That  evening  he  felt  indisposed, 
but  attributing  it  entirely  to  recent  fatigue,  he  went  to  bed  rather 
earlier  than  usual,  expecting  that  after  the  refreshment  of  a  night's 
rest,  he  would  be  able  to  prosecute  his  journey.  Next  morning  he 
rose  with  this  intention,  but  feeling  the  symptoms  of  his  old  malady 
coming  on,  he  altered  his  resolution,  and  proposed  immediately  to 
return  home.  For  this  exertion,  however,  he  was  already  become 
unable,  and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  for  the  present  to  abandon 
It.  Though  it  did  not  yet  appear,  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him  ; 
and  to  that  place  where  he  had  so  lately  commenced  his  public 
labours  was  he  now  brought  to  close  them,  by  an  affecting  but 
honourable  dismissal.     When  he  first  felt  himself  arrested  by  distress, 
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and  unable  to  proceed  on  his  homeward  journey,  his  mind,  as  was 
natural,  became  considerably  depressed.  His  friend  Mr  T.  observing 
this,  kneeled  down  by  his  bedside,  and  engaged  in  prayer.  As  he 
rose  firom  his  knees,  James  said,  'Well  he  is  indeed  the  hearer 
of  prayer.  I  feel  the  light  of  his  countenance  is  now  restored;'  and 
firom  Uiat  time  he  cheerftiUy  resigned  himself  to  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
SQs  attack  proved  to  be  his  old  complaint,  rheumatic  fever,  aggravated 
by  the  fiUigue  which  he  had  lately  undergone.  At  first  it  was  hoped 
ihat  it  would  3rield  to  medical  treatment,  but  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the  heart  soon  developed  themselves,  and  bade  defiance  to  all  the 
QieaDS  employed  to  reduce  them.  His  parents  were  speedily  sent  for ; 
they  wat<^ed  him  with  the  utmost  anxiety  for  two  weeks,  but  his 
heavenly  Father  had  called  him  home,  and  they  were  required  to 
resign  into  his  sovereign  hand  this  object  of  cherished  affection,  just 
when  their  earthly  hopes  concerning  him  were  upon  the  point  of 
being  fully  gratified*  For  this  sacrifice,  however,  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  prepare  Uiem  by  displaying,  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  his  ripeness 
for  the  solemn  change.  His  dying  exercise,  as'  preserved  by  his 
aflRsctionate  parents,  is  a  most  interesting  memorial  of  the  riches  of 
divine  grace,  and  its  sustaining  power  in  the  most  trying  hour. 
Before,  however,  presenting  it  to  our  readers,  we  must  digress  for  a 
little  to  detail  some  circumstances  which  invest  his  deaUi  with  a 
character  peculiarly  affecting. 

At  the  time  when  James  was  licensed,  the  congregation  of  Kirrie- 
minr,  where  his  grandfather  had  so  long  laboured,  was  vacant.  They 
had  met  with  repeated  and  very  trying  disappointments  in  their  efiTorts 
to  obtain  a  pastor,  and  when  his  appointment  for  license  came  to  be 
known,  their  eyes  were  very  naturally  turned  towards  him.  His 
appearance  among  them,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  confirmed  all 
their  fond  anticipations,  and  they  immediately  applied  to  the  Presbytery 
of  the  bounds  to  moderate  a  call  in  his  favour.  The  petition  was  readily 
granted;  and  the  moderation  fell  on  the  19th  Dec.,  just  when  his 
disease  had  arrived  at  the  crisis,  and  the  hope  of  his  recovery  trembled 
in  the  nicest  balance.  Li  these  circumstances  the  excitement  in  the 
congregation  was  extreme,  and  was  largely  participated  in  by  all  who 
were  in  the  least  degree  interested  in  the  issue.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  writer  to  preside  at  the  moderation,  and  never  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  official  life  was  he  called  to  take  part  in  a  more  impressive  scene. 
The  evening  before  he  had  lefl  the  bedside  of  the  object  of  call  with 
but  the  fiedntest  hope  of  his  recovery,  and  the  intelligence  which  had 
more  directly  reached  Kirriemuir  that  morning  had  reduced  that  hope 
to  a  bare  possibility.  With  the  knowledge  of  this,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  service  to  proceed  without  calling  forth  a  mixture  of  emotions 
seldom  if  ever  before  experienced  on  such  an  occasion.  It  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  the  speaker  himself  could  conclude  the  service; 
and  his  audience  was  dissolved  before  him  in  a  general  flood  of  tears. 
All*  however,  who  were  entitled  came  readily  forward  and  put  their 
names  to  the  call,  thereby  expressing  their  earnest  desire  to  enjoy  his 
labours,  if  such  was  the  will  of  God,  or,  if  not,  to  attest  the  fact  that 
he  departed  '  not  undesired.'     On  the  25th  the  Presbytery  met  and 
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stutalned  the  call;  but  as  it  was  obvious  that  nothing  but  an  extra* 
ordinary  interposition  of  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  could  now  retain 
their  young  brother  iu  the  church  below,  they  sistod  all  further  pro- 
cedure, and  recommending  both  parties  to  the  chief  ^epherd,  left  the 
issue  to  his  holy  decision.  In  these  circumstances  James  himself 
mauitained  the  most  remarkable  composure.  At  first,  indeed,  the 
intelligence  of  the  call  overpowered  him,  and  his  heart  gave  full  vent 
to  the  gratifying  feeling  which  it  was  calculated  to  awaken;  but  he  felt 
that  his  gracious  Master  had  other  work  for  him  to  do,  and  soon 
recovering  his  wonted  serenity  he  committed  himself  entirely  into  his 
hand,  wiUi  the  sole  wish  that  he  might  be  glorified  either  in  his  life 
or  his  death.  The  last  time  the  writer  saw  him  vras  whep  he  had  occa- 
sion to  inform  him  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  moderation, 
and  he  can  never  forget  his  concluding  remark.  The  tear  glistened 
in  his  eye,  but  the  smile  of  resignation  glowed  on  his  cheek,  and 
taking  an  affectionate  farewell  he  said,  ^  All  is  well,  and  all  will  be 
welL    The  vrill  of  the  Lord  be  done.' 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  his  last  days.  It  is  taken  from 
memoranda  made  by  his  father  after  his  death,  more  in  the  order  in 
which  his  remarks  were  remembered  by  his  friends,  than  as  they  were 
made  by  Uie  deceased.  And  although  this  article  is  already  con- 
siderably extended,  we  are  persuaded  our  readers  will  excuse  ns 
giving  it  entire.  For  above  ten  days  after  James  was  first  seisBd, 
hopes  were  entertained  that  his  distress  might  be  subdued.  During 
all  this  time,  though  heavily  afflicted,  he  bore  up  with  great  patience, 
not  hiding  from  himself  the  possibility  of  a  fatal  issue,  but  indulging 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  restored  again  to  usefulness  in  God's  church 
on  earth.  His  earnest  desire  and  prayer,  however,  was  that  he  might 
be  sanctified  by  it,  and  rendered  more  fit  for  the  Master^s  use.^  'I 
know  not,'  said  he  to  his  mother  fr^quentiy,  'what  may  be  the  issue 
of  this  distress,  but  O I  I  think  that  I  will  be  made  better  by  it.  0  I 
mu8t  be  made  better  I  Pray,  O  pray  that  I  may  be  made  more  holy !' 
*You  are  worse,'  said  she  one  day,  'James,  than  ever  I  saw  you 
before.'  *Do  you  think  soT'  he  replied.  *Well,  perhaps  the  Ix>rd 
is  about  to  take  me  away;  but  surely  I  would  never  complain  of  that. 
It  would  be  a  great  happiness  to  be  early  taken  away  to  heaven.' 
'  Had  it  been  the  Lord's  will,'  he  observed  on  one  occasion,  '  I  could 
have  liked  to  remain  a  littie  longer,  but  I  never  was  much  taken  up 
with  the  world.'  *But  you  would  have  been  willing,'  she  replied, 
*  had  he  pleased,  to  have  served  him  for  a  time  in  the  gospel'  '0 
yes,'  he  said,  with  a  cheerful  smile.  <  There  are  three  things,'  he 
added,  *  which  will  make  heaven  very  sweet — Christ  is  there,  and 
there  will  be  no  sin  there— «nd  there  will  be  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  &c.     O I  what  will  it  be  to  be  where  Christ  ist' 

On  the  second  Sabbath  after  he  was  seized,  his  medical  attendants 
gave  up  all  hope  of  his  recovery.  This  painful  intimation  could 
not  long  be  concealed  fix>m  him.  He  felt  deeply  solemnised ;  but 
requesting  to  be  left  alone  for  some  time,  he  engaged  in  secret  prayer, 
and  was  heard  eamestiy  committing  his  soul  into  the  hand  of  his 
gracious  Redeemer.     From  that  time  he  resumed  all  his  peaoefol 
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coBi]dftoeiiey,  and  never  afterwards  showed  anj  symptom  of  shrinking 
from  the  issue.  As  his  fEither  was  going  out  to  chmch,  having  that 
day  hy  ezehange  to  fill  the  polpit  of  his  Itiend  Mr  T.,  he  held  out  his 
handy  and  sweetly  said,  ^  May  his  presence  go  with  you  !*  and  on  his 
return  expressed  his  thankfulness  that,  in  the  circumstances,  he  had 
been  comfortably  carried' through.  His  maternal  uncle,  Mr  J.  S., 
finm  Leith,  had  come  to  see  him  on  Saturday  evening,  and  relieved 
his  paients  by  taking  their  place  in  attending  on  him  that  day.  The 
whole  day,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  bear  it,  was  spent  in  prayer  and 
reading  the  scriptures.  The  dghth  of  the  Bomans  was  read ;  after 
whidi  he  requested  to  hear  the  second  chapter  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  expressed  himself  greatly  comforted  by  the  view  there  given  of 
the  mutual  relation  and  endeannent  of  Christ  and  his  people.  *  Ton 
have  been  a  very  kind  unde  tame,'  said  he  to  Mr  S.,  'nor  can  I 
forget  the  kindness  I  have  often  received  from  my  aunt^  Mrs  S.  I 
pray  God  this  event  may  be  sanctified  to  you  both,  and  to  all  the 
chiklien.'  Dr  C.  having  called  again  in  the  afternoon,  he  said  to  him, 
'Ton  think  me  sinking,  doctor.'  <Do  you  feel  sot'  he  replied. 
'You  think  so/  he  added,  and  put  the  question  direcdy,  'How  long 
do  you  think  I  may  yet  live  V  This  question  being  shifted,  and  a  ftunt 
hope  expressed  that  the  Almighty  mi^t  yet  bring  him  round:  '  Well, 
doctor,'  he  replied,  '  I  am  resting  on  the  sure  foundation,  the  finished 
woik  of  Christ.'  On  Monday  he  seemed  considerably  relieved,  and 
the  hopes  of  his  firiends  began  to  revive.  'The  doctors  think  you 
better  to-day,'  said  his  mother.  '  Do  theyf  said  he.  '  Well,  I  would 
be  almost  afinud  to  think  of  returning  again  to  the  world.' 

These  hopes  and  fears,  however,  were  soon  dispelled.  In  a  short 
time  the  former  symptoms  returned,  and  all  felt  they  must  prepare  for 
a  speedy  separation.  To  James  this  seemed  no  disappointment.  He 
Mi  conscious  that  his  end  was  near,  and  he  solemnly  set  himself  to  put 
bis  house  in  order.  His  bodily  ^stress  greatiy  increased ;  the  pal- 
pitation of  his  heart  was  distinctiy  heard  by  all  who  were  in  his  sick- 
room, and  the  agitation  caused  by  the  struggle  for  life  in  his  heaving 
chest  was  painful  to  witness ;  but  he  never  uttered  a  complaint;  and 
his  thoughts,  so  &r  as  present  pain  allowed,  seemed  all  to  concentrate 
on  eternal  things.  Often,  when  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  he  was 
foDnd  engaged  in  prayer,  and  whenever  his  friends  found  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  engaging  him  in  conversation,  he  expressed  most  satis&c- 
torily  the  ground  of  his  hope.  '  I  have  not  great  joy,'  said  he  once 
sod  again,  'but  I  have  great  peace.  My  hope  is  resting  on  this, 
"  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." '  '  It  is  a 
solemn  thing,'  said  he  on  one  occasion,  'to  die;  but,'  added  he  very 
sweetly,  '  it  is  not  terrible.'  Speaking  of  Christ  as  the  support  of  his 
people,  his  fisdher  said,  '  Do  you  think  he  will  carry  you  through, 
James  f  '  Ay,'  he  replied,  '  he  has  begun  the  work ;'  and  referring 
to  an  occasion  formerly  alluded  to  in  Ids  diary,  he  said,  '  God  was 
pleased,  on  that  occasion,  to  give  me  a  very  affecting  view  of  the  evil 
of  sin,  and  enabled  me  to  spread  out  my  sins  pretty  fully  before  him, 
and  he  said  to  my  heart,  "  I  am  pacified  towards  thee  for  all  that  thou 
hast  done." '    '  On  one  occasion  only,'  says  his  &tiier,  '  did  his  faith 
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appear  to  falter,  and  a  fear  was  expressed  lest  he  should  fidl  of  the  grace 
of  Crod.  I  reminded  him  of  the  terms  of  the  covenant — Jer.  xzxiii. 
40/  'Ay,'  said  he,  'that  is  mj  comfort'  His  intervals  of  relief 
from  pain  were  often  occupied  in  reading  to  him.  Jones'  Basket  of 
Fragments,  and  Cecil's  Conflict,  Victory,  and  Crown  were  favourite 
pieces;  but,  like  most  saints,  when  near  the  end  of  their  journey,  the 
pure  word  of  God  was  his  special  delight.  The  Basket  of  Fragments 
was  not  half  gathered,  and  he  got  no  fiu'ther  in  Cecil  than  the  Conflict; 
the  Victory  and  Crown  were  to  be  known  in  another  way.  Often 
would  he  say,  '  That  is  very  sweet;  but  read  me  a  part  of  Grod's  word.' 
Frequently  he  expressed  his  entire  reliance  on  that  sure  ground  of 
hope.  *  What  is  that  you  are  reading  V  said  he  one  day  to  his  &ther, 
when  he  was  reading  a  passage  by  himself.  'They  are  Christ's 
words,'  he  answered.  *Ay,'  he  replied,  'they  are  tried  and  sure 
words.*  The  passage  which  Mr  A.  happened  to  be  reading  was  io 
his  ordinary  course  in  Matt.  xxvi.  89,  &c.,  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  the  application  specially  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  both. 
'  I  am  a  poor,  guilty,  hell-deserving  creature,'  said  he  more  than  once, 
*but  he  is  faithful  who  hath  promised.  He  wt1\  deliver;  he  will 
work  in  me  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of 
fidth  with  power.'  Often  he  exclaimed  in  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  '  I 
will  trust  in  him,  I  fciU  hope  in  his  word  !' 

O^n  he  spake  of  his  sufferings  as  the  means  of  his  sanctification. 
One  night  that  his  friend  Mr  Brown  sat  up  with  him,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  the  Saviour  as  wearing  the  keys  of  death,  and  Mr  B. 
observing  that  he  would  not  open  it  a  moment  sooner  than  was 
necessary;  '  O  yes,'  said  he,  <  were  not  that  the  case  I  would  not  be 
sufficiendy  purified.  He  is  now  purifying  me  in  the  furnace,  and  I 
must  hefulltf  purified.'  'I  will  strengthen  him  on  the  bed  of  languish- 
ing,' said  his  friend,  as  he  raised  him  up  on  his  pillow.  'Tes, 
replied  he,  '  if  I  had  not  received  that  strength  I  could  not  ha^e  sus- 
tained this  struggle.'  '  But  God  will  soon  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
your  eyes.'  '  O  what  condescension  !*  was  the  reply.  When  Mr  B. 
was  afraid  of  fatiguing  him  by  speaking  too  much  on  such  subjects, 

*  O  no,'  said  he,  '  it  is  refreshmg.  But  come,'  said  he,  '  tell  me  now 
something  about  the  song  of  the  redeemed  in  glory.'  '  That  is  a  high 
theme,'  said  his  friend,  '  and  it  is  little  we  can  speak  about  it  here, 
but  the  great  burden  of  it  is,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain ;' 
and  entering  more  fully  into  the  subject,  while  James  took  a  very 
lively  share  in  it,  the  latter  requested  Mr  B.  to  pray,  and  said, 
'  Perhaps  I  will  now  get  some  sleep  for  this  fraU  body.'  During  his 
broken  slumbers  he  was  always  repeating  passages  of  scripture,  some 
time  apparently  at  a  loss  for  the  exact  text  that  was  floating  through 
his  mind.  On  his  finally  awakening,  and  the  morning  light  being  let 
into  his  chamber,  and  comparison  drawn  between  it  and  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness ;  '  Ay,'  said  he,  with  much  pleasure,  '  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.' 

One  beautiful  feature  in  his  exercise  was,  his  gratitude  for  the  least 
attention.     *  I  never  did  the  slightest  thing  for  him,'  says  3Vir  B., 

*  without  his  thanking  me.'     AU,  indeed,  who  had  occasion  to  be  near 
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him,  felt  themselves  amply  repaid  by  his  smile  of  satisfaction.  To 
one  person  who  had  shown  him  some  little  kindness  before,  he 
requested  a  book  to  be  sent,  and  desired  that  another  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  sending  notices  of  his  death.  Oflen  he  spoke  of  the 
kindness  of  his  friend  Mr  T.,  and  the  attention  of  his  sister,  and 
expreased  his  gratitude  to  God  that,  when  he  was  pleased  to  forbid 
him  his  &ther*s  house,  he  had  sent  him  to  die  under  their  roof.  Of 
his  annt  Mai^aret  he  often  spoke,  and  of  all  the  benefits  he  had 
derived  from  her  affectionate  counsel^  and  said,  *  There  is  no  fear  of 
her.  The  Lord  will  take  care  of  her  in  her  declining  years.'  Often 
he  expressed  his  special  sense  of  Grod's  goodness  in  sending  so  many 
idnd  friends  to  ask  for  him,  and  so  many  of  his  servants  to  pray  for 
him.  ^  O  I  am  very  helpless !'  said  he  one  night  to  his  father,  as  he 
was  raising  him  up.  '  Tes/  he  replied,  '  but  you  have  a  divine  helper 
near  you/  ^Ay,'  said  he,  'and  I  have  another  helper.'  He 
asked  whom  he  meant :  '  Foti,'  said  he.  *  Well  James,'  he  replied,  '  I 
sought  to  bring  you  to  Christ.  It  was  my  highest  ambition,  and  I 
believe  it  has  been  gratified.'  *  O,'  he  replied,  *  I  owe  much  to  you, 
more  than  I  can  express;  but,^  he  added,  *(mfy  as  an  instrument* 
More  than  once  he  asked  his  forgiveness  for  all  the  pain  he  had  given 
him  in  his  youthftd  days,  and  added,  *  Labour  on,  father,  and  pray  on, 
and  yon  may  yet  have  the  high  honour  of  seeing  all  your  family 
gathered  into  heaven.'  To  his  brothers  and  sisters  he  sent  his 
affectionate  remembrances,  and  earnestly  inquired  at  his  mother  if 
the  former  who  were  still  very  youthful,  were  beginning  to  show  any 
concern  about  their  souls.  He  requested  both  his  father  and  her  to 
speak  frequently  and  familiarly  witii  them  upon  that  subject;  'AndO 
tell  them,'  said  he,  '  to  make  sure  of  the  one  thing  needful.  Half 
work  will  not  do  for  a  death-bed.'  *  And  O,'  added  he,  <  mother,  see 
that  the  work  of  God  be  thriving  in  your  own  soul.'  Nothing,  indeed, 
seemed  to  affect  him  more  than  parting  with  his  mother.  He 
thanked  her  tenderly 'for  all  her  care  of  him  from  first  to  last,  and 
bade  her  dry  her  tears,  their  parting,  he  trusted,  would  be  only  for  a 
season. 

Akin  to  his  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  earthly  friends,  was  his 
Hvely  impression  of  responsibility  to  God.  Often  he  referred  to  the 
dgH  Sabbaths  that  he  had  preached,  and  said,  had  he  known  that 
that  was  to  be  all  the  time  allotted  him,  how  differently  would  he 
have  spoken !  ^It  was  God's  truth  you  spoke,'  it  was  answered.  ^  I 
trust  it  was/  said  he,  '  but  I  did  not  watch  for  souls  as  one  who  must 
^ve  an  account.'  One  evening,  when  half  awake,  he  repeated,  with 
nracb  emphasis,  his  last  text,  Bom.  ii.  4,  5,  ^  Or  despisest  thou  the 
riches  of  his  goodness,'  &c.  Awaking  as  he  pronounced  these  words, 
his  &ther  said,  *  Was  not  that  your  last  text  ?'  '  Yes,'  he  replied. 
*  Had  you  any  freedom  in  delivering  that  solemn  message?'  *  Some,' 
he  answered,  '  but  not  so  much  as  I  now  think  I  would  have  had, 
had  I  known  it  was  indeed  to  be  the  last.'  '  O !'  added  he,  '  try  to 
preach  £uthfiilly  and  affectionately  ?  It  is  a  solenm  thing  to  preach 
to  perishing  sizmers — ^to  dying  men.'  He  pressed  this  subject  very 
earnestly  on  all  his  brethren  who  had  occasion  to  see  him,  particularly 
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bis  two  beloTed  friends,  Messrs  B.  and  T.,  who  were  most  in  his  oom- 
panj.  To  the  latter  he  said,  a  short  while  before  his  death,  <  I  did 
not  expect  this  so  soon,  Mr  T.  Tour  time  may  be  short  also.  You 
may  soon  follow  me.  If  otherwise,  you  will  luive  many  trials  to  en- 
dure, but  fsdnt  not.  Be  not  discouraged.  You  have  a  good  Master. 
Owe  ditigmoe  thai  ymi  ma^  hoot  aJuU  reward,*  To  his  fi^er  he  said, 
'  There  are  dark  days  coming ;  but  the  eternal  God  reigneth.  Judg- 
ment must  begin  at  the  house  of  Grod.'  '  If  you  get  away  now/  he 
said,  'James,  you  will  escape  many  a  pang.'  'Well,'  he  replied, 
^  but  it  is  a  great  honour  to  be  called  in  any  way  to  su£^  for  Ghrist' 
Often  he  expressed  a  wish  that,  since  God  had  no  more  labour  for 
him  in  the  vineyard,  his  removal  might  be  blessed  for  the  good  of 
souls*  On  one  occasion,  as  we  formerly  mentioned,  he  was  greatly 
moved  when  he  was  first  informed  of  the  unanimous  call  giv^i  him 
by  the  congregation  of  Kirriemuir.  'The  tears,'  says  his  &ther, 
'  started  into  his  eyes,  and  then  there  was  a  burst  of  weeping  which 
entirely  overwhelmed  him.'  He  frequently  afterwards  spoke  of  them 
in  terms  of  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  prayed  that  the  dispensftdon 
might  be  sanctified  to  them;  but  he  felt  that  his  dying  prayer  and  sym-* 
paUiy  was  all  he  had  to  offer  them.  On  the  day  before  he  died,  the 
Kev.  Mr  Black  of  Kirkcaldy  called  to  see  him  on  his  way  to  Khrie* 
muir  on  the  following  Sabbath,  and  by  him  James  sent  them  this 
afiectionate  farewell : — '  You  are  going/  said  he,  '  to  a  very  afflicted 
people.  Tell  them  that  I  deeply  sympathise  with  them,  and  pray  that 
God  may  bless  them  and  give  Uiem  in  his  time  a  pastor  accordhig  to 
his  own  heart,  who  may  fried  them  with  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing.   I  am  able  to  say  no  more.' 

The  last  scene  was  now  approaching.  During  all  that  day,  and 
the  following  night,  his  sufferings  were  very  severe ;  but  as  his  tribnla* 
tions  abounded,  his  consolations  seemed  much  more  to  abound. 
Often  he  broke  out  in  such  expressions  as  the  following : — *  O  he  is 
a  precious  Saviour  1  I  will  trust  in  him/  '  He  cannot  deny  himself.' 
*  None  perish  that  him  trusts.'  '  O  what  a  lesson  on  the  eidl  of  sin !' 
'  0  death  I  where  is  thy  sting  f  '  In  quietness  and  confidence  shall 
be  your  strength.'  '  You  are  come  into  deep  waters,'  said  his  ftther, 
'where  the  floods  overflow  you.'  'Yes,'  answered  he,  'but  I  may 
rise  above  them  alL'  '  This  is  hard  work,'  said  his  father ;  '  this, 
James,  is  actual  service.'  'Ay/  said  he,  'but  it  is  all  neoessaiy; 
every  one  of  these  strokes  is  necessary  for  my  sanctification.'  When 
most  severely  tossed  with  pain,  he  exclaimed,  *•  Do  you  think  any 
would  be  willing  to  bear  this  ten  years  for  Christ  ?'  '  6ut,'  he  added, 
'  many  have  been  made  willing  to  bear  much  for  his  sake.'  '  Jesus,* 
said  his  fother,  'had  no  kind  mother  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his 
brow'  (a  process  often  required).  'No,'  replied  he,  'he  not  only 
trode  the  wine-press  alone,  but  his  cup  was  very  different,  it  was 
mixed  with  divine  wrath.  One  little  incident  which  occuired  this 
day  showed  very  strikingly  the  composure  of  his  mind.  He  had 
left  a  few  pounds  with  his  friend,  Mr  W.  F.,  Glasgow,  to  be  put  into 
the  savings'  bank,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  drawn  to  assist  in 
defraying  the  expenses  of  his  funeral.    On  being  told  that  it  could 
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not  be  readily  done  without  his  ngning  an  order  to  that  effect,  he 
called  for  it,  and  though  unable  to  sit  up  in  bed,  and  scarcely  able  to 
bold  the  pen,  he  put  his  name  to  it,  observing  that  he  was  now  done 
with  this  present  world.  That  night  he  was  gratified  by  a  &rewell 
Tisit  from  his  aunt  Margaret.  lie  received  her  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
and  expressed  his  deep  gratitude  to  God  that  he  had  once  more  seen 
in  the  flesh  one  to  whom,  on  many  accounts,  he  felt  so  deeply  in- 
debted. On  her  alluding  to  his  distress,  he  said,  *  O I  am  just  engaged 
in  the  work  which  my  heavenly  Father  has  assigned  me!'  She  sat  up 
with  him  that  night.  He  was  scarcely  able  to  converse,  but  seemed 
to  enjoy  occasionally  a  short  prayer  and  the  repetition  of  some  pas- 
sives from  the  Psalms,  which  he  termed  *  the  sweet  songs  of  Zion.' 
Often,  while  half  conscious  of  what  he  was  saying,  he  would  break 
ODt  in  incoherent  exclamations, — '  I  am  going  home.'  <  I  am  going 
home  to  my  Father^s  house.'  To  the  last  he  requested  worship  to  be 
made  in  his  room,  and  the  Psalms  to  be  sung  in  a  low  tone,  and  was 
heard  joining  in  them  almost  with  his  latest  breath.  One  of  the  last 
words  that  dropped  £rom  him,  was  the  name  of  his  brother  David, 
about  whom  he  seemed  to  be  earnestly  engaged.  He  also  made  allusion 
to  some  secret  transaction,  as  it  appeared,  with  God,  and  which 
seemed  to  afford  him  special  satisfaction.  The  reference  of  this  last 
expression  was  expliuned  when  his  repositories  were  opened,  and  his 
diaiy  and  personal  covenant  were  found  in  them.  He  had  given  him- 
self to  the  Lord  when  he  was  in  health,  and  that  covenant  favour  and 
gradous  presence  he  then  claimed,  were  eminently  vouchsafed  him  at 
this  solemn  hour.  On  Saturday  morning,  December  28,  about  9 
o'clock,  he  slept  in  Jesus.  '  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord :  they  rest  firom  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them/ 

The  intelligence  of  this  affecting  event  soon  spread,  and  created  a 
de^  sensation  wherever  the  deceased  was  known.     At  Aberdeen; 
where  he  was  much  beloved,  it  was  accompanied  by  the  natural  regret 
that,  in  the  church  where  he  had  been  brought  up,  his  voice  as  a 
preacher  had  never  been  heard, — ^a  gratification  denied  even  to  the 
members  of  his  own  &mily.    At  Kirriemuir  it  was  felt  to  be  a 
stunning  blow.    The  hopes  of  the  congregation  had  been  highly 
raised,  only  to  be  dashed  at  t>nce  to  the  earth.    The  pulpit  was 
clothed  in  black,  and  the  congregation  generally,  went  into  mourning. 
As  the  deceased,  however,  had  earnestly  prayed,  the  stroke  seemed 
to  be  sanctified  to  them,  and  as  one  of  themselves   afterwards 
expressed,  it  was  worth  a  whole  year's  preaching.    Fretted  as  they 
had  been  by  previous  disappointments,  in  which  they  had  been 
tempted  to  look  too  much  to  the  hand  of  man,  this  was  felt  to  be  the 
hand  of  the  Lord.     They  bowed  to  it,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
jffepared  thereby  in  no  small  degree  for  the  comfortable  settlement 
which  they  have  since  obtained.    At  Dundee,  where  he  so  lately 
oommenced  his  labours,  and  where  he  so  soon  returned  to  seal  them, 
the  impression  seemed  equally  deep.     Nor  was  it  confined  to  the 
congr^ation  of  his  friend  Mr  T.,  but  shared  in  by  many  of  the  fiiends 
of  Chnst  in  that  city,  whose  interest  in  the  youthful  and  patient  suf- 
ferer was  increased  by  the  £Gu;t,  that  only  a  few  months  before,  they 
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had  lost,  in  his  prime,  a  kindred  spirit,  whose  praise  is  iu  all  the 
churches.  Like  him,  James  possessed  eminently  the  power  of 
spiritual  attraction,  and  none  could  come  within  the  influence  of  his 
happy  spirit,  but  felt  at  parting  that  he  had  lost  a  friend.  ^  I  had  the 
pleasure,'  says  a  friend  of  the  writer,  '  of  meeting  him  for  the  first 
time  in  your  house.  I  sat  next  time  beside  him  at  our  ordina^on 
dinner,  and  I  saw  him  once  while  on  his  death-bed,  and  tried  to  lift 
him  a  little  higher  on  his  dying  pillow.  My  last  remembrance  pf  him 
is  that  sweet  contented  smile  which  I  left  upon  his  countenance  when 
I  bade  him  &rewell.  Often  have  I  thought  since  of  this  gentle, 
meek  christian  expression  of  his  countenance,  betokening  peace  and 
serenity  within ;  and  on  reflecting  upon  the  moumftil  event,  I  know 
not  which  most  to  admire,  the  grace  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  triam- 
phant  death  of  our  young  friend,  or  the  same  grace  manifested  in 
supporting  his  wordiy  parents,  and  enabling  them  to  bow  so 
me^y  and  submissively  to  the  rod.' 

The  concluding  remark  of  the  above  extract  is  not  without  founda- 
tion. Seldom  has  God  done  so  much  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearts, 
and  dry  the  tears  of  bereaved  ftiends.  The  writer  had  occadon  to 
spend  in  Dundee  the  Sabbath  after  his  death,  and  fill  the  pulpit  of  his 
friend  Mr  T.,  and  never  did  he  feel  more  the  charm  which  God  can 
oflen  throw  around  the  house  of  mourning.  The  very  text  he  sent  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  lecture,  viz.,  1  Cor.  iii.  21,  22,  23,  seemed 
intended  to  impress  the  consoling  truth  that  for  those  to  whom  ^  to  hve 
is  Christ  to  die  is  gain.'  Next  morning  the  friends  set  out  for  Aber- 
deen with  the  precious  dust ;  but,  as  remarked  by  one  of  the  party, 
the  journey  seemed  to  have  lost  its  melancholy  character.  Christian 
conversation  enlivened  the  way ;  and  at  last,  as  he  looked  out  at  the 
waving  plumes  of  the  hearse  before  him,  Mr  T.  remarked,  ^  Well,  I 
could  almost  believe  this  was  James's  marriage>day;  and  why  not  ?^ 
for  he  added  afterwards,  '  Christ,  I  know,  was  his  best  beloved.'  At 
Aberdeen  the  remains  were  received  by  an  assemblage  of  select  and 
mourning  friends,  and  on  Thursday  following  were  committed  to  their 
last  resting-place  amid  the  affectionate  regrets  of  a  numerous  company. 

Had  our  space  permitted  it  would  have  given  us  much  pleasure  to 
have  g^ven  a  specimen  of  the  few  discourses  prepared  by  our  young 
fnend;  this,  however,  may  yet  be  don^  The  same  reason  precludes 
us  from  adding  any  lengthened  delineation  of  his  character.  If  ve 
have  succeeded,  however,  in  giving  a  feir  view  of  his  brief  but  even 
course,  his  portrait  will  be  already  before  our  readers.  They  will 
find  in  it,  indeed,  no  striking  or  very  prominent  peculiarity,  but  they 
will  easilv  perceive  what  is  much  more  valuable — ^the  graceful  and 
amiable  features  of  a  child  of  God,  developed  with  a  degree  of  dis- 
tinctness, fulness,  and  freshness,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  either  youth 
or  age.  To  borrow  the  language  of  two  excellent  judges,  both  of 
whom  knew  him  well,  ^  I  can  sincerely  say,'  writes  Professor  Laing, 
'  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  students  who  have  been  under  my  care, 
for  whom  I  entertained  a  greater  esteem  and  affection,  and  of  whom  I 
had  formed  higher  expectations.  He  united  a  variety  of  excellences, 
not  always  found  in  the  same  individual — deep  piety,  good  talents, 
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amiable  dispositions,  and  very  considerable  literary  attainments.'  *  So 
oar  dear  James,'  says  Dr  M'Crie,  ^has  left  us  in  the  bloom  of  life; 
at  ihe  starting  point  of  bis  ministerial  career,  with  every  qualification 
that  gave  promise  of  future  usefulness  in  the  church,  of  comfort  to  his 
parents,  and  credit  to  himself.  *'  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  hath  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight.**  I  have  been  strongly  reminded  by  his  departure 
of  the  youthful  pupil  of  Andrew  Melville,  who  died  in  his  arms  with 
these  words  on  his  lips:  ^'Master,  I  have  finished  my  course."  Af- 
fecting language,  as  spoken  by  one  who  had  only  entered  upon  it,  yet, 
who  can  tell  how  much  may  have  been  achieved  by  that  brief  and 
hasty  course!  His  dying  language,  I  understand,  was  refreshing;  and 
his  death  itself  has  a  lai^age  in  it  more  impressive  than  might  have 
ever  been  spoken  by  his  life.  The  recollection  of  what  he  was  will 
ever  be  savoury  to  me.  As  his  teacher,  I  have  to  look  back  on  his 
appearances  with  unmixed  pleasure,  now  converted  into  mournful 
r^ret  Indeed,  he  was  one  of  those  complete  characters  which  leave 
no  room  for  any  other  feeling  but  that  of  unqualified  approbation.' 

We  conclude  with  a  single  remark,  plainly  suggested  by  the  brief 
but  instructive  course  of  our  young  friend.  That  life  is  long  enough 
which  has  accomplished  its  great  end,  and  death  in  such  circum- 
stances, at  any  stage  of  life,  is  stripped  of  all  its  terrors.  Young 
reader !  may  you  be  enabled,  by  divine  grace,  to  '  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God ;'  and  let  all  ages,  and  particularly  his  brethren  in  the 
gospel,  remember  the  solenm  voice  which  still  echoes  firom  the  grave 
of  our  lamented  brother :  '  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent 
me,  while  it  is  day ;  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.' 


BAPTIST   NOEL.* 

Ws  live  in  eventful  times,  both  as  respects  the  poliUcal  and  the 
religious  world.  Bevolutions  the  most  surprising  have,  with  amazing 
rapidity*  swept  over  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  changes 
not  less  unexpected  have  develop^  themselves  in  several  of  the 
churches,  and  in  the  opinions  of  individuals  occupying  eminent 
stations,  and  possessing  extensive  infiuence.  Among  the  changes  of 
the  latter  description,  none  has  attracted  more  of  the  public-  attention, 
or  produced  a  more  powerful  sensation,  than  that  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel.  Mr  Noel  has  been  long  extensively  known 
and  highly  esteemed  as  an  eminent  evangelical  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England.  His  conscientious  convictions  of  duty  have  recently  led 
him  to  quit  the  Establishment,  and  he  has  published  his  views  in  the 
volume  whose  title  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  in  which  he  has 
'  frimkly  attacked  the  Union  between  the  Church  and  State.'  We  have 
no  intention  at  present  of  discussing  the  abstract  question  regarding 
the  lawfulness  of  Establishments;  but  in  the  exposure  made  by  Mr 
Noel  of  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  existing  English  Establish- 

*  Essay  on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State.     By  Baptist  Wriotbesley  Hoel,  M.A. 
London:  James  Kiabet  &  Co.     1848. 
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ment,  we  cordially  concur,  and  some  of  his  graphic  descriptions  of 
these  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers.  Our  first  quotation  refers  to 
the  Supremacy  of  the  State: — 

'  The  actoal  state  of  the  chorches  of  Christ  within  the  Establishment  is,  that  the  Grown 
can  exerdse  a  spiritoal  supremacy  OTer  them  in  all  eodestastical  cases,  and  tiiat  the 
l^gislatiire  has  a  higher  and  more  ahsolnte  power  stOl  over  them.  ....  But  tfa« 
Sopremacgr  of  the  State,  without  di?ine  authority,  is  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  Christ 
The  scripture  declares  that  Christ  is  the  king  of  his  church,  and,  therefore,  to  allow  the 
State  to  rule  oyer  it  without  his  authority,  is  as  much  treasonable  as  it  would  be  hi  Ireland 
or  in  Canada  to  elect  a  forngner  for  its  nder,  without  reference  to  the  will  of  our  sorereigD. 
Christ  is  the  head  and  master  of  his  church,  as  a  man  is  head  and  master  of  his  own 
household.  And  when  any  churches,  without  authority  fiom  him,  allow  sjuritual  dominion 
o?er  them  to  a  stranger,  they  are  reyolting  against  his  authority,  as  much  as  serranti 
would  be  who,  in  their  master's  absence,  should  inrite  another  to  assume  the  direction  of 
his  house.  Christ  has  condescended  to  represent  the  church  in  scripture  as  his  bride,  and 
himself  as  the  husband  of  the  church.  And  because  the  Church  of  Rome  has  g^  to 
otben  the  honour  due  to  him,  it  is  termed  in  the  word  of  Cod  a  harlot,  and  eveiy  church 
in  communion 'With  that  corrupt  church  is  termed  a  harlot  too.  Whoever,  ther^ne,  any 
church  allows  one  who  is  without  Chiist*s  authority  to  rule  over  it,  it  is  acting  as  a  wife 
who  should  allow  a  stranger  to  rule  over  her  in  her  husband's  absence.  'That  chnrdi 
would  be  guilty  of  adultery  as  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been.  And,  agam,  the  church  is 
termed  in  scripture  the  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head :  and  a  chuzdi  which  therefore 
makes  the  magistrate  its  head,  becomes  a  body  with  two  heads — a  deformity,  a  monster. 
And  all  this  is  what  the  Church  of  England  has  done.  In  allowmg  to  the  State  the 
spiritual  dominion  over  it,  it  has  become  treasonable,  rebelUoua,  adulterous,  and  unnataral; 
it  is  a  community  with  two  spiritual  kings,  a  household  with  two  separate  masters,  s 
wifb  with  two  husbands,  a  body  with  two  heads.'— Pp.  170-181. 

The  Supremacy  is  a  fruitful  source  of  evil  to  the  Church,  as  Mr  Noel 
has  shown  in  several  instances.  We  select  the  following  description 
of  its  effect  on  the  pastors  of  the  Church : — 

'The  State,  likewise,  has  settled  for  aU  the  churches  of  the  EsUblishment  who  shall 
be  their  pastors.  The  choice  of  right  men  is  of  the  utmost  importsnce  to  thax 
welfkrs.  It  is  their  sacred  and  inalienable  duty  to  choose  right  men.  The  primitiTe 
ehuroh  at  Jerusalem  chose  even  an  apostle.  Ministers,  too,  were  diosen  by  the  whole 
ohoroh.  For  some  centuries  all  the  christian  churches  chose  their  own  P>>*^ 
to  this  day,  fn  Scotland,  the  people  must  give  '*  a  call "  before  the  pastor  can  be 
settled  over  them ;  and  neariy  half  the  ministers  of  the  Sootch  Establishment  lately 
■epamted  themselTes  from  the  State,  because  the  State  would  not  permit  them  to 
give  their  churches  the  right  of  a  veto  in  the  appointment  of  their  pastors.  But 
the  ehurches  in  England  united  with  the  State  hate  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  thetf 
putors.  Although,  by  Christ's  law,  none  but  faithful  men  are  to  be  made  pastors,  sod 
the  churches  sre  forbidden  to  receiTO  any  others,  yet  they  allow  any  man  to  be  forced  upo& 
them  whom  the  State  pronounces  to  be  respectable.  The  patron  alone  presents  any  maii 
whom  he  pleases,  out  of  the  fifteen  thousand  clergy  of  Great  Britain,  though  notorionuy 
(HtoIous  or  unerangelical,  though  suspected  even  of  inomorality ;  and  the  bishop  can  iastltate 

no  other  to  be  the  pastor. And  thus,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ,  to 

apostolic  precedent,  to  the  practice  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  christian  era,  and  to  , 
common  sense,  the  churches,  for  the  sake  of  the  State-pay,  allow  ungodly  pastors  to  be 
forced  upon  them  by  ungodly  patrons  through  the  fiat  of  the  State.' — Pp.'l96-19S. 

The  same  subject  is  reverted  to  under  the  head  of  Patronage,  which 

is  closely  connected  with  the  Supremacy  of  the  State: — 

'  Few  things  can  be  more  important  to  a  church  than  the  choice  of  its  pastor.  •  »  ' 
Tet,  in  this  important  transaction,  a  church  within  the  Establishment  has  no  Toice.  Th^ 
patron,  the  nominee,  and  the  bishop,  may  be  all  worldly  men,  who  care  nothing  for  theif 
spiritual  welfare;  but  the  nominee,  backed  by  his  patron,  sod  aided  by  the  biiiMip,  vaj 
despise  the  relnctance  of  the  church,  and  assume,  against  their  will,  the  dizectton  of  tbar 
wotship,  the  gotemment  of  their  schools,  and  the  whole  pastoral  superintendenos  of  their 
parish.    It  is  true,  that  assuming  to  guide  them  to  hesTen,  he  does  not  hnow  the  wsy 
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tiB^wr  liiinidf  I  btit  tliej  must  pUoe  thenuelTes  under  bis  gnidanoB,  bee«»e  they  wish  to 
Sfoid  paying  his  uiarji  Men  do  not  act  thns  in  .matters  of  far  less  moment.  The  same 
penons  who  qnieUy  allow  strangers  to  nominate  their  pastor,  wonld  resent  a  similar 
dietatioa  respecting  any  other  fhnGtionaiy.  They  wonld  allow  no  stranger  to  nominate 
tlM  tutor  to  instmot  their  children,  the  physician  to  attend  their  families,  the  lawyer  to 
tn&aaot  their  business,  or  the  member  to  represent  them  in  Parliament.  And  yet  the 
foUfications  of  th^  pastor  exercise  a  more  powerful  influence  upon  them,  for  good  or 
e¥il,  than  any  one  of  these  profiBSsional  or  public  men.' 

'  Tb  transfer  an  unrestruied  right  of  choosing  their  pastor  to  any  patron,  however  wise 
and  pioaa,  would  be  culpable  rashness ;  but  the  patrons  to  whom  the  Anglican  churohes 
eommit  this  right,  are  peculiarly  unfitted  for  its  exerdse.  The  right  is  obtained  not  by 
tiieir  personal  excellenoe,  nor  by  an  election  to  it,  but  from  the  acddent  that  they  hold  the 
estate  which  pays  the  ssilary,  or  haxe  purchased  the  right  from  those  who  hold  it.  Thus 
penBOQS  of  aU  degrees  of  imbecility,  ignorance,  ineligion,  and  immorality,  may  choose 
paston  ftr  the  Axiglican  churches  out  of  a  body  of  fifteen  thousand  ecclesiastics,  among 
wlwiii  there  are  numbers  of  irreligious  and  unconverted  men.  And  since  these  patrons  are 
gjBonaBj  zkh,  and  '*  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a 
lieh  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  they  are,  as  a  class,  more  likely  to  be 
iRriigjunis  than  others  are,  and  thus  far  less  capable  of  estimating  rightly  the  qualifications 
of  a  good  pastor.  It  makes  the  matter  worse,  that  this  right  is  o&n  separated  from  the 
pcasesaoa  of  the  estate  which  ori^nally  conveyed  it,  so  that  the  patron  may  be  a  stranger 
to  the  people,  and  totally  regardless  of  their  welfare.  To  such  hands  have  the  eleven 
thousand  parochial  churches  of  the  Establishment  consented,  for  the  sake  of  the  salaries, 
to  transfer  the  xigfat  of  choosing  th«r  pastors.' — Pp.  224-227. 

*  The  mischief  which  is  done  to  a  diurch  by  the  appointment  of  an  ungodly  minister, 
demonstrates  the  magnltade  of  the  injury  which  the  whole  Establisfament  must  suffer 
from  this  cause.  If  it  be  as  intolerable  an  evfl  to  an  evsngelical  church  to  have  an 
ungodly  pastor,  as  for  a  flock  to  have  a  wolf  for  its  shepherd,  a  crew,  when  tossed  by  the 
tempest,  to  have  a  drunkard  for  their  captain,  or  fbr  an  army  in  an  enemy's  country  to 
have  a  tndior  fbr  their  general,  it  must  be  intolerable  to  the  Establishment  to  have  many 
of  its  ehnrdies  misled  by  many  such  pastors.  Bui  oi  long  aa  <fte  tytttm  of  patronage 
kuitj  Um  €vU  mutt  coniinm.  The  rich  patrons  of  this  country  are  not  genenUly  evangelical 
and  godly,  and  therefore  do  not  nominate  evangelical  and  godly  pastors,  and  ungodly 
paaton  can  never  fnm  and  buUd  up  evangelical  and  godly  churches.  Thus  this  amgle  enl 
ifpatrvmgt  teourta  ifuA  As  ekurehet  qf&4  EttabUskmmtt  thaU  ooniimi^  as  they  have  ever 
ieoik  to  a  great  extent^  ignorant  and  irreHgioui.  IrreSgious  patrons  are  a  eomg^ 
fiundaHonfir  ike  EstabJiskmeni,  u^ieh  no  improvemeHls  in  ihe  detail  of  tto  aMmitraHon 
eon  eoer  rectifg;  andpatronage  nnuii  eoer  he  a  source  of  wisehirf,  so  prci^  thai  CAe 
tkurtitea  of  tke  EataUiskment,  unthout  such  ndrades  qf  grace  ae  this  disregard  of  the 
sa^uriig  of  Christ  forUds  us  to  expect,  must  stiU  renum  ignorant  and  urreUgiious,^ — 
P)p.  228,  229. 

What  is  the  state  of  doctrine  in  the  Anglican  churches  t  The 
Thirt7*nine  Articles,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Noel,  are  generally  sound, 
and  we  admit  that,  so  far  as  relates  to  doctrine,  they  are  scriptaral ; 
tmt  the  Prayer-hook  and  Catechism,  as  Mr  Noel  demonstrates,  contain 
Tarioas  errors,  which  every  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
compelled  to  declare  not  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  The  Union, 
he  complains,  has  not  only  sanctioned  these  errors,  hut  gives  them 
currency  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  land.  The  State  will  not  permit 
&e  revision  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  or  the  correction  of  the 
errors  which  they  contain,  and  thus  these  errors  are  perpetuated  in 
the  Anglican  churches.  The  following  extracts  will  exhibit  a  speci- 
men of  these  errors : — 


*  When  our  Lord  appeared  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection,  he  breathed  on  them, 
■ad  said  to  them,  *'  Beoetve  ye  the  Holy  Ghost:  whosesoever  nns  ye  remit,  they  are  re- 
nutted  unto  them,  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  ...  In  exact 
iiDstatkm  of  our  Lord,  the  bishop  chosen  by  the  premier  as  a  good  schoolmaster,  a  clever 
pofitical  adhersati  a  safiB  man  without  strong  opinions,  or  peihaps  as  a  man  of  sense  and 
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pSetj,  mn^  by  order  of  the  State,  lay  his  hand  *'  npon  the  liead  of  erery  one  that  le- 
OBii«th  the  order  of  priesthood,  the  recaTere  hombly  kneeling  npon  their  kneee,"  an^ 
aay,  **  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  woik  of  a  priest  in  the  chnrcih  of  God, 
now  committed  unto  thee  by  this  imposition  of  onr  hands.  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgiive, 
they  are  forgifen,  and  whose  dns  thon  dost  retun,  they  are  retained."  •  •  .  Each 
Anglican  priest  ordained  by  each  nominee  of  the  GoTemment,  is  thns  stated  by  the 
prayer-book  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  power  of  remitting  rins.  The  power  com- 
mitted by  the  Almighty  Savionr  to  his  apostles  throngh  the  gift  of  inspiration,  and  which 
they  had  neither  authority  nor  power  to  convey  to  any  other  penons,  is  thns  stated  by  the 
prayer-book  to  be  given  by  all  prelates,  conrerted  or  onoonverted,  to  all  priests,  converted 
or  unconverted,  Anglo- Catholics,  sportsmen,  fdlows  of  colleges,  agricnhnrists,  ordained 
squires,  and  all  others  who  fonn  the  immense  assemblage  of  the  Anglican  cleigy.  In  the 
opinion  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  "  All  this  is  blasphemous  frivolity,  if  it  be  not  deepest 
truth.*'  It  being,  therefore,  assuredly  untme  that  all  sorts  of  prdates  oommnnicate  the 
Spirit  to  all  sorts  of  Anglican  deigymen,  it  is,  according  to  the  bishop,  blasphemona ; 
and  this  blasphemy,  the  Union  by  its  prayer-book  teaches  to  all  the  Anjglican  chorchea, 
and  compels  all  the  clergy  to  dedare  that  it  is  neither  superstitious,  nor  ungodly,  wx  con- 
trary to  the  word  of  God.'— Pp.  422-424. 

'The  prayer-book  teaches  that  baptism  regenerates;  and,  requiring  the  Anglican 
ministers  to  baptize  all  the  children  of  the  country,  declares  of  these  milBons  of  GhUdreD 
baptized  in  all  the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales,  that  they  are  regenerated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.'— P.  431. 

'Boiag  thus  regenerate  through  baptism,  and  assured  of  his  regeneration  by  the 
catechism,  the  Anglican  child  is  now  brought  to  confirmation.  The  directions  of  the 
minister  to  the  sponsors  at  baptism,  by  order  of  the  State,  were,  "  Te  are  to  take  cue 
that  this  ohild  be  brought  to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  so  soon  as  he  can  say 
the  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  ten  commandments  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  be 
further  instructed  in  the  church  catechism  set  forth  for  that  purpose.**  The  prayer-book, 
therefore,  further  directs  thus : — **  So  soon  as  children  are  come  to  a  competent  age,  and 
can  say  in  their  mother  tongue  the  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  ten  oommandments, 
and  also  can  answer  to  the  other  questions  of  this  short  catschism,  they  shall  be  brought 
to  the  bishop ;  and  every  one  shall  haye  a  godfather,  or  a  godmother,  as  a  witness  of 
their  confirmation.**  In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  all  the  children  of  tbe  parish  learn  the 
catechism,  and  then  come  to  be  confirmed,  upon  which  the  bishop  is  compelled  by  the 
State  to  say, — **  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  vouchsafed  to  regenerate  these, 
thy  servants,**  (all  the  baptized  children  of  the  pariah  who  can  say  the  catechism,  and 
renew  the  vows,)  *'  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hast  ^ven  unto  them  forgiveness 
of  all  their  sins,  strengthen  them,  we  beseech  thee,**  &c 

'  All  the  parish  chUdren  being  thns  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spurit,  and  therefore  all 
the  parishioners,  who  were  onee  children,  being  also  regenerate,  the  minister,  at  the  death 
of  each,  is  compelled  by  the  Union  to  bury  him,  unless  the  party  deceased  died  ezoommani- 
cated ;  and  whatever  was  his  previous  ungodliness  up  to  his  last  moments,  he  is  forced 
to  speak  thus  at  his  grave : — **  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  of  hie  great 
mercy,  to  take  unto  hhnself  the  soul  of  our  dear  brother  here  departed,  we  commit  his 
body  to  the  ground  ...  in  sure  and  certam  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life/* 
"Almighty  God,  we  give  thee  hearty  thanks  for  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  deliver  this 
our  brother  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  nnfhl  world.*** — Pp.  487*489. 

Such  are  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  authoriBed  formularies  of  tbe 
Anglican  Church ;  but  these  bj  no  means  exhibit  the  full  amount  of 
error  taught  by  the  clergy  of  that  church.  Mr  Noel  calculates  that 
there  are  not  more  than  three  thousand  evangelical  ministers  in  the 
Establishment.  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  doctrine  of 
many  Anglican  pulpits,  numerous  extracts  are  given  from  Anglo- 
Catholic  writers,  'who,'  says  Mr  Noel,  < number,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
some  thousands  of  their  adherents  among  the  clergy.'  '  I  believe,'  h^ 
adds,  '  the  number  of  those  who  hold  these  false  doctrines  to  be  still 
increasing.  A  still  larger  number  neglect  or  deny  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  grace  through  ftuth,  and  of  regeneration  by  tbe  Holj 
oirit.' 
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With  respect  to  government  and  discipline,  which  are  essential 
to  the  fidelity,  parity,  and  vigour  of  any  church,  it  appears  from 
Mr  Noel's  Essay  that  the  Anglican  Church  is  utterly  powerless. 

'  The  Establuhment  is  without  aelf-goyemment.  It  has  no  reprasentatiTe  assembly ;  for 
tiie  oooTocatioD  is  a  synod  of  dignitaries  and  proctors,  which  would  be  a  mockery  of  re> 
preseDtstioB ;  and  eren  that  mockery  has  not  sat  to  transact  business  since  the  year  1717. 
Bfr«<f^  were  the  convocation  to  sit,  no  canon  can  be  enacted  without  permisuon  of  the 
Grown.  Nor  can  the  assent  of  the  Crown  make  any  canon  binding  on  the  Anglican 
cfaorcliea  witboiit  it  be  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  so  that  the  Establishment  is  reduced 
bj  the  Union  to  complete  inactivity.  It  can  make  for  itself  no  law,  rectify  no  abuse,  cor- 
rect DO  error,  seek  no  improTeraent.  The  State  is  watching  it  as  a  tiger  an  antelope,  and 
allows  not  the  slightest  moyemenL' — Pp.  211,  212. 

*  Bat  that  whidi  under  this  head  of  tfisciplhie  seems  to  me  most  to  condemn  the  Union 
ef  the  Anglican  churches  with  the  State,  is  the  ea^  independence,  the  total  impunity,  the 
absolute  fireedom  from  all  ecclesiastical  oensure,  wim  which  numbers  of  Anglican  pastors 
■re  fiving  in  a  manner  which,  in  any  free  churches,  would  be  considered  to  unfit  them  for 
tbe  pastoral  office.  Some  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel— some 
add  to  the  fidse  doctrine  the  An^o-Catholic  practices,  which  are  leading  their  congregations 
towards  Bomanism — some  betoken  a  worldly  and  covetous  spirit,  by  actions  for  the  recovery 
of  their  does,  and  frequent  contention  with  thdr  parishioners— some  are  pursuing  the 
ptoaaorsa  of  literatore  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  theology — some  spend  hours  and  days 
in  shootings-bothers  waste  more  time  and  more  money  in  hunting,-— the  names  of  many 
appear  h  the  lists  of  attendants  at  balls  and  races, — ^and  others  read  to  their  congregations 
the  sermons  of  others,  copied  from  books  bought  or  in  manuscript,— and  after  going  tibrough 
the  minimnm  of  official  duty  required  by  the  State,  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  in  the  most 
txvnal  employments.  All  tiiese  remain  in  their  neglect  mimolested.  Their  churches  have 
DO  l^gal  right  to  complain ;  the  bishops  can  do  nothing  but  enforce  the  law,  the  require- 
ments  of  ^icfa  they  fulfil ;  and  under  the  wing  of  the  State  they  can  defy  interference.*— 
Pp.  528,  529. 

Lamentable  indeed  is  the  account  which  Mr  Noel  gives  of  the  great 
body  of  the  pastors  who  fill  the  pulpits  of  the  Anglican  churches. 

*  What  are  the  pastors  of  the  Ang^can  churches  in  frict  ?  I  grieve  to  write  it.  There 
mn  men  among  them  of  great  virtues,  to  whom  I  gladly  do  homage.  I  know  and  love 
many  fidthfol,  energetic,  and  sincere  servants  of  Christ ;  but,  when  these  ezoeptions  are 
anbteacted,  what  are  the  rest  ?  I  grieve  to  write  it.  Chosen  by  peers  and  squires,  by 
coDeges  and  cfaurcfa-corporations,  by  chancellors  and  State-made  prdates,  many  are  made 
pastors  by  corrupt  favouritism,  many  are  allured  to  an  uncongenial  employment  by  the 
ineome  which  it  offers  them,  and  many  embrace  the  proflBssion  of  a  pastor  because  they  are 
too  don,  inert,  or  tioud  for  any  other.  They  have  scarcely  any  theological  training ;  they 
arc  p]e4g^  ^  ^  the  erroa  in  the  prayer-book,  and  all  the  abuses  sanctioned  by  the  Union. 
They  dread  reforms,  they  are  servile  to  patrons,  they  are  intolerant  to  dissenters ;  their 
leal  is  crippled  by  State  restrictions,  and  their  indolence  tempted  by  unbounded  liberty  to 
indo^  it.  Sevovd  from  the  body  of  the  people  by  their  birth,  by  their  early  education, 
by  thdr  ooH^  life,  by  their  aristocratical  association,  by  their  seal  for  their  ecclesiastical 
prerogativea,  they  have  little  popular  influence.  Lawyers,  men  of  science,  and  editors  of 
newspapen  do  not  listen  to  them;  Chartists  and  Sodalists  dislike  and  despise  them  ;  they 
•caicely  tondk  tiie  operative  milfions ;  they  make  few  converts  among  the  devotees  of 
£nliton ;  and  under  their  leadership  the  christian  army  is  inert,  timid,  and  unsuccessful.^ — 
Pp.  811,  812. 

We  firmly  helieve  that  Mr  Noel's  representation  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Anglican  churches  has  been  fidthfully  and  accurately  drawn. 
DariL  as  the  picture  is,  we  are  persuaded  it  is  not  overcharged.  Our 
only  surprise  is,  that  Mr  Noel  had  not  long  ago  discovered  the  mani- 
fold errors  and  abuses  of  the  Anglican  churches,  which  assuredly  did 
not  escape  the  notice  and  condemnation  of  others.  But  late  as  Mr 
Noel  has  made  the  discovery,  he  is  entitled  to  commendation  for  fear- 
lessly exposing  the  evils  which  he  has  at  length  detected,  and  for 
acting  according  to  his  convictions  bj  quitting  the  Establishment. 
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While  there  is  much  in  Mr  Noel's  Essay  of  which  we  entirely  ap- 
prove, there  are  some  things  whioh  we  deeply  i^gret  In  the  firzi 
place,  we  regret  that,  not  satisfied  with  condemning  the  constitadon 
and  practical  abuses  of  the  Anglican  Establishment,  he  has  relinquished 
the  principle  upon  which  all  establishments  rest  Could  he  not  have 
denounced  Erastianism  without  advocating  YoluntaryismT  We  unite 
with  him  in  condemning  the  Anglican  Church  as  presently  constituted; 
but  we  hold  that  the  State  may  co-operate  with  the  Church  without 
infringing  upon  her  spiritual  independence.  We  do  not  plead  for  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  Establishment ;  but  though  all  establish- 
ments were  instantly  abolished,  we  would  still  mftint^^in  the  principle, 
that  nations  and  their  rulers  are  bound  to  countenance  the  true  re- 
ligion, and,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary,  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  functionaries  of  the  church  in  the  fidthful  dischai^e  of  their 
duty.  In  the  second  place,  we  regret  that  Mr  Noel  not  only  repudiates 
State-prelacy,  but  has  adopted  the  principles  of  Independency.  *  All 
the  apostolic  churches,'  he  affirms,  '  were  independent.  .  .  .  Each 
christian  assembly,  in  the  apostolic  age,  was  independent  of  all  the 
rest ;  and,  therefore,  each  congregation  now  may,  without  Ashism, 
follow  that  precedent.'— (P.  609.)  In  the  third  place,  we  regret  that 
Mr  Noel  has  left  it  so  dubious  whether,  in  condemning  the  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  he  has  not  also  renounced  the  doctrine  of 
infant  baptism.  He  can  easily  adduce  texts  to  prove  that  the  apostles 
only  baptized  adults  upon  receiving  a  credible  profession  of  their  faith, 
but  he  overlooks  the  fact  that,  in  several  instances,  *  households '  were 
baptized  upon  the  professed  faith  of  their  domestic  head.  *  It  is  the 
will  of  Christ,'  says  he,  <  that  none  but  believers  shall  be  baptized, 
that  the  churches  may  be  associations  of  "  saints  and  faithful  brethren." 
And  if  any  infanta  are  to  he  baptized^  they  must  be  the  infants  of  saints 
and  faithful  brethren  who  heartily  dedicate  them  to  God  through 
Christ,  and  will  train  them  up  for  him.'--(P.  208.)  <  B^tism,'  he 
says  again,  <  according  to  the  New  Testament,  should  be  preceded  by 
repentance  and  faith,  being  a  solemn  profession  of  both.  Many  OMc 
that  the  children  of  believers,  being  dedicated  to  him,  and  about  to  be 
trained  up  for  him,  ought  to  be  admitted  to  baptism,  as  though  they 
were  penitent  believers,  in  virtue  of  their  parents'  faith.'— (P.  514.) 
The  modes  of  expression  employed  in  both  of  these  paragraphs  indi- 
cate, we  apprehend,  that  Mr  Noel  is  not  one  of  those  who  think  that 
the  children  of  believers  ought  to  be  baptized.  Now  we  regret  that, 
on  such  important  points,  Mr  Noel  has  adopted  extreme  views, 
because  we  are  persuaded  this  will  greatly  diminish  the  salutary  in- 
fluence his  book  was  otherwise  calculated  to  exert  on  the  minds  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  lately  associated,  and  must  prevent  many 
from  rallying  round  the  standard  which  he  has  lifted  up. 

We  feel  considerable  solicitude  about  Mr  Noel's  future  proceedings. 
*  To  remain  in  the  Establishmwjt  with  my  views,'  he  says,  « ^ould  be 
criminal.'  But  is  the  church  of  Christ  to  be  altogether  deprived  of 
his  valuable  services!  The  volume  before  us  does  not  furnish  an 
answer  to  the  question.  It  shows  us,  however,  that  there  are  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  transferring  his  services  to 
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aootber  denomination.  *  It  is  forbidden  by  canon/  we  are  tdid,  '  to 
every  Anglican  minister,  ever  to  exercise  bis  ministry  in  another 
denomination.  In  the  eye  of  ^Hhe  Church,"  all  dissenting  churches  are 
companies  of  schismatics^  and  their  ministers  are  laymen  living  In 
schism.'  To  become  a  dissenting  minister  is,  therefore,  according  to 
our  ecclesiastical  law,  to  relinquish  the  ministry,  and  become  a  layman 
in  a  state  of  schism.  And  this  is  forbidden  by  the  seventy-sixth 
canon  in  the  following  terms : — '  No  man  being  admitted  a  deacon  or 
minister  shall,  firom  tibenceforth,  voluntarily  reHnquish  the  same,  nor 
afterwards  use  himself  in  the  course  of  his  life  as  a  layman,  upon  pain 
of  excommunication.'— ^526.)  This  canon  has  been  recency  enforced 
in  the  case  of  Mr  Shore;  and  the  Court  of  Arches  *  decided  that  he 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  character  of  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  nor  therefore  officiate  without  license.'  What,  then,  is 
Mr  Noel  to  do  ?  TuAe  will  show;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  can  only 
express  our  hope  that  a  sphere  of  extensive  usefulness  may  be  speedily 
opened  up  to  him,  and  that  he  may  be  the  happy  instrument  of 
awakening  the  Anglican  churches  to  a  sense  of  &e  duty  which 
ihey  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  country,  and  the  divine  Head  of  the 
Church. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD, 

IS  rrS  RBLA.TXON  TO  THE  MATERIAL,  POUTIGAL,  UBROANTILB,  UTBRABT, 

A2CO  MORAL  WORLDS. 

A  FiBM  belief  in  the  being  of  God  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  re- 
ligion. Bightly  viewed,  and  rationally  interpreted,  all  things  pro- 
daun  a  God.  We  cannot  go  where  we  will  not  be  upheld  by  his 
power,  and  surrounded  by  the  witnesses  of  his  existence.  Were 
creation  rendered  vocal,  everything,  firom  the  animalculse,  nations  of 
which  swarm  in  a  drop  of  water,  up  to  the  mighty  angel  on  his 
throne,  in  glory,  would  unite  in  sending  forth  a  deep,  harmonious, 
and  unbroken  concert,  in  the  Creator's  praise. 

No  man,  however,  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  or  can  see.  We 
perceive  the  marks  of  his  hand,  and  admire  the  traces  of  his  skill, 
but  himself  we  never  see.  Creation  is  a  glass  in  which  we  perceive 
the  reflection  of  his  countenance,  but  we  see  not  '  his  blessed  and  his 
^orious  face'  itself.  Although,  therefore,  God  created  all,  does  he 
govern  allt  If  so,  how  far  does  his  interest  in  mankind  extend? 
Does  he  take  notice  of  every  individual?  or  does  he  exercise  only 
such  a  superintendence  as  a  general  does  over  his  army,  or  an  earthly 
monarch  over  his  kingdom?  A  general  does  not  know  aU  his 
soldiers,  nor  a  king  all  his  subjects,  and  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  God  in  any  other  way  governs  mankind  ?  When  public 
calamities  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  is  there  reason  to  believe  that 
ihey  are  under  God's  control  ?  When  I  am  afflicted,  may  I  look  to 
God  for  consolation?  When  I  am  weak,  may  I  trust  in  him  for 
help  t  When  reproached,  and  evil  entreated,  may  I  entertain  the  hope 
that  he  will  be  my  vindicator?  Yes;  all  scripture  assures  us  that 
there  is  reason  for  these  blessed  and  glorious  hopes:    'The  Lord 
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re^eth;  let  the  earth  rejoice;  let  the  maltitude  of  the  isles  be 
^ad  thereof/ 

God  reigneth  owr  all  things.  Earthly  princes  have  what  we  call 
large  kingdoms,  and  yet  all  their  thrones  stand  on  Grod's  footstool 
But  God's  kingdom  stretches  from  the  one  shore  of  creation  to  the 
other :  *  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heaven,  and  his 
kingdom  roleth  over  alL'  All  orders  of  creatures,  human  and  angelic, 
are  under  his  control;  ^for  he  doth  according  to  his  will  in  the  armisB 
of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.*  And  is  not  this 
a  most  cheering,  most  consolatory  truth  f  Is  it  not  comfortable  to 
reflect,  that  no  creature,  however  great  his  power,  however  malignant 
his  nature,  however  profound  his  policy, — ^that  no  element  of  nature, 
however  dreadful  in  itself,  and  bHnd  in  its  movements,  and  entirely 
beyond  our  control, — ^that  nothing,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  known 
to  us  or  unknown,  can  hurt  us  without  the  permission  of  Grod !  If 
Grod,  the  maker  and  ruler  of  all,  be  our  God,  if  we  are  reconciled  to 
him  in  Christ,  if  we  love  him,  and  confide  in  him,  and  desire  to  be 
like  him,  then,  in  his  supremacy,  we  have,  in  every  storm,  a  haven, 
in  every  disease,  a  physician,  in  eveiy  danger,  a  shield,  in  eveiy 
difficulty,  a  fiiend. 

The  cheering  nature  of  this  general  truth  will  appear,  with  more 
convincing  evidence,  if  we  consider  a  little  more  in  detail  some  of  the 
particulars  which  it  embraces  and  includes.  Following  out  the 
general  statement,  we  may  therefore  remark  that  God  reigneth  over 
Uie  material  and  trroHonal  worlds.  By  the  material  world  is  under- 
stood the  earth,  and  the  planetary  system,  considered  both  in  them- 
selves, and  in  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  man,  together  with  the 
various  elements  of  nature,  the  appearances  which  they  put  on,  the 
aspects  they  assume,  the  changes  which  they  undergo,  ^e  animal, 
the  vegetable,  the  mineral  kingdoms,  were  created  by  his  hands,  and 
are  under  his  control.  The  bible  tells  us  that  God  teacheth  the  son 
*  to  rise^^d  know  his  time  of  going  down ;'  he  teaches  the  moon  'to 
wax  and  wane,'  having  '  set  it  in  Uie  heavens  to  discern  the  seasons.' 
He  *  holdeth  the  winds  in  his  fist ;'  he  ruleth  <  even  in  the  raging  (£ 
the  sea,'  and  <  sitteth  king  upon  the  floods.'  In  spring  it  is  God  that 
<  reneweth  the  face  of  the  earth  ;'  in  summer  it  is  he  *  that  covers  the 
valleys  with  com,  and  dotbes  the  pastures  with  flocks ;'  in  autumn  it 
is  he  '  that  ripens  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  grants  the  appointed 
weeks  of  the  harvest ;'  in  winter  it  is  he  that  'giveth  snow  like  wool, 
and  scattereth  hoar-frost  like  ashes.' 

If  Gk)d  rules  over  the  material  world,  then  we  ought  to  trace  all 
the  blessings,  and,  also,  all  the  calamities  that  come  through  its 
instrumentaJity  unto  the  Lord.  Scripture  teaches  us  to  re^ird  him 
as  '  the  giver  of  all  good.'  And  it  is  no  less  careful  in  teaching  ris 
to  regard  him  as  the  author  of  all  calamity :  *  Shall  there  be  evil  in 
the  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?'  When  famine  assailed  a 
country,  it  was  the  Lord  who  sent  *  blasting  and  mildew,'  or  who 
marshalled  his  hosts  of  destroying  insects,  'the  locusts,  and  the 
canker  worm,  and  tlie  palmer  worm,  and  the  caterpillar,'  which 
destroyed  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  and  left  *  cleanness  of  teeth  in  every 
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dtj.*  And  when,  in  the  bloodj  track  of  war,  or  accompanying  the 
pale  footsteps  of  fiunine,  the  still  more  appalling  pestilence  went 
forth,  'in  dsurkness,'  smiling  mankind  with  viewless  arrows,  from 
which  no  shield  coold  defend,  and  the  wound  of  which  no  human 
skin  coold  cure,  it  is  represented  hj  the  bible  as  receiving 
its  commission  firom  avenging  jnstiee,  and  going  forth  to  do  the 
^strange  work'  of  the  Lord.  Hence,  in  that  sublime  description  of  the 
Deity  in  the  book  of  Habakkuk,  the  pestilence  is  represented  as  one 
of  his  attendants :  <  Grod  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from 
moimt  Paran.  His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  was 
lyi  of  his  praise.  Before  him  went  the  pestilence,  and  burning  coals 
went  forth  at  bis  feet'  And  GU>d  of  late  has  been  showing  us  how 
entirely  our  lives  and  our  all  are  in  his  hand,  and  how  much  these 
are  dependent  npon  his  government  of  the  material  world.  The 
calamity,  which  only  the  other  year  fell  on  an  important  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth,  baffled  all  human  skill,  and  showed  that, 
scheme  as  we  vd^txi,  and  legislate  as  we  might,  political  economy,  and 
agrienHore,  even  when  aided  by  all  the  lights  of  natural  science, 
coold  do  nothing  to  support  us,  unless  God  '  blessed  the  springing  of 
die  earth,' — could  do  nothing  to  protect  us  when  Grod  chose  to  make 
use  of  the  material  world  for  our  correction.  And  that  dreadful 
scooige  which  has  travelled  from  the  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other,  spreading  dismay  before  it,  and  bringing  death  along  with  it, 
this  drcAdfnl  nuilady  shows  that  all  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
niade  in  anatomy,  physiology,  biology,  all  that  has  been  done  in 
ascertaining  the  laws  of  life,  and  the  nature  of  disease,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  atmosphere,  with  its  effects  on  the  human  frame,  all  is 
nnavailing.  AUopalhs  and  Homeopaths  are  equally  constrained  to 
acknowledge  their  ignorance.  ^  Where  is  the  wise  man,  where  is  the 
scribe,  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world;  hath  not  Grod  made  foolish 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  V  The  movements  of  this  malady  have 
been  in  obedience  to  laws  too  high  for  us  to  know.  As  rational 
crealares  we  could  have  no  ground  of  composure  during  this  or  any 
sinular  calamity  which  is  above  our  control,  and  the  very  nature  of 
which  is  beyond  our  knowledge,  unless  we  could  look  upon  it  as 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  God.  And  when  we  believe  it  to 
be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  God,  then,  that  which  seems 
lawless,  is  brought  under  a  law  the  most  wise,  the  most  benevolent, 
and  the  most  steadfast ;  for  it  is  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
infinite,  unchangeable,  all-holy,  all-wise  nature  of  the  God  of  love. 

The  Lord  reigneth  over  the  maUrial  t&or/^f— over  all  its  elements, 
visible  and  invisible,  known  to  us  or  unknown,  and  therefore  when 
calamities  come  through  its  agency,  we  should  rejoice  that  they  have 
not  come  to  us  by  chance,  but  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty;  from 
a  holy  hand,  because  of  «in ;  from  a  wise  hand,  to  make  us  think  on 
oar  ways,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord ;  from  a  good  hand,  for  it  is  good 
in  God  to  send  physical  evil  to  arouse  a  sleeping  world,  the  spiritual 
torpor  and  apathy  of  which  is  far  more  dreadfijd  than  the  pestilence. 
The  man  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  God,  who  believes  in  the  univer- 
sality of  his  dominion  over  the  material  world,  and  who  being  rccon- 
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died  to  him  in  Christ,  is  able  to  regard  him  as  his  own  God,  and 
Father,  and  Mend,  that  man  may  rejoice  even  in  the  darkest  soenee, 
and  in  the  inost  trying  hours,  whether  by  sea  or  Umd,  whether  amid 
fiunine,  war,  or  pestilence;  for  everytliing  is  managed  by  the  God  of 
his  salvation,  and  shall  work  for  his  good :  ^  He  that  dwelleth  in  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty.  I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge,  and  my  fortress : 
my  God ;  in  him  will  I  trust.  Surely  he  shall  deliver  thee  from  the 
snare  of  the  fowler,  and  £rom  the  noisome  pes^ence.  He  shall  cover 
thee  with  his  feathers,  and  under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust:  his 
truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler.  •  Thou  shalt  not  be  a£raid  for 
the  terror  by  night ;  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day ;  nor  for 
the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness ;  nor  for  the  destruction  that 
wasteth  at  noon-day.' 

The  Lord  also  reigneth  over  the  poUHcal  warUL  By  the  political 
world,  we  understand  men  as  associated  together  in  political  society, 
and  acting  as  an  organised  body.  Taking  a  superficial  glance  at  the 
political  world,  it  might  strike  us  that  it  either  was,  or  was  believed 
to  be,  exempt  from  &e  divine  controL  We  see  public  afi&irs,  almost 
uniformly,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  selfishness,  and  the  several 
nations  acting  according  to  the  interest,  or  ambition  of  their  rulers, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  revealed  will,  or  to  the  dedaratiTe 
glory,  of  the  <  Lord  of  lords,'  and  the  '  King  of  kiiligs.'  Even  among 
nations  called  christian,  among  nations  privileged  with  God's  word 
and  ordinances,  his  authority  is  not  owned  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
i^ational  transactions.  His  guidance  is  not  sought  in  &e  fcmnation 
of  plans,  his  word  is  not  consulted,  his  blessing  is  not  implored,  and, 
in  too  many  instances,  national  power  and  infiuenoe  are  used  in 
opposition  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  interests  which  he  has  doomed  to  destruction. 

Although,  however,  nations  may  forget  God,  he  cannot  lose  his 
right  to  their  homage,  he  cannot  cease  to  be  <  the  King  of  nations,' 
and  he  never  will  cease  to  preside  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
and  to  make  senates,  and  cabinets,  and  sovereigns,  to  accomplish  his 
will,  while  they  may  seem  merely  to  be  taking  their  own.  A  very 
large  portion  of  the  bible  is  devoted  to  the  express  purpose  of  teach- 
ing God's  supremacy  over  the  nations.  One  grand  design,  of  Old 
Testament  history  and  prophecy,  is  to  teach  that  important  lesson. 
And  how  fully  is  it  taught  f  How  frequently  is  it  repeated  t  With 
what  variety  and  solemnity  of  manner  is  it  brought  under  our  notice? 
Pharaoh,  Sennacherib,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Bebhazzar,  Darius,  Cyms, 
are  conspicuous  proofe  of  this  among  the  heathen.  It  is  attested  by 
the  whole  history  of  the  chosen  people.  The  references  to  Moab, 
Ammon,  Edom,  Tyre,  are  all  proo&  how  completely,  in  ancient 
times,  the  hearts  of  the  kings  and  governors  of  the  earUi  were  under 
the  control  of  Jehovah.  And  is  God's  authority  abridged  ?  Has  he 
lost  the  crown  of  nations?  No;  he  is  still  thb  Kmo  of  kikgs. 
Men  may  sit  at  the  helm,  but  God  either  directs  their  hand  in  mov- 
ing it,  or,  by  contrary  winds  and  currents,  directs  the  course  of  the 
vessel  ultimately  to  has  own  ordained  ends. 
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That  God  rdgneth  OTer  the  political  world,  is  a  truth  fraught  with 
eonaolatioii.  TVlien  it  is  heard,  ^  let  the  earth  be  glad,  let  the  ides 
rejoice  thereof/  The  political  world  is  often  in  such  a  state  as  to 
fill  the  mind  with  anxiety  and  alarm.  Oftentimes,  like  Sinai,  it  is  a 
mountain  burning  with  fire,  and  from  which  proceed  '  thunderings, 
and  li^tnings,  and  tempests/  During  the  last  jear  it  has  been  so 
lA  a  Yery  unusual  degree.  There  has  been  a  great  earthquake,  which 
has  shaken  the  foundations  of  society,  and  overturned  the  monuments 
of  ages.  Kings  have  been  dethroned,  ancient  dynasties  have  fallen, 
contempt  has  been  poured  on  princes,  the  wisdom  of  statesmen  has 
been  tamed  into  foolishness,  the  whole  civilised  world  is  in  the  throes 
of  a  most  agonising  struggle,  the  issue  of  which  human  sagacity  can* 
not  foresee,  but  which,  in  all  likelihood,  before  its  close,  will  cause 
unspeakable  misery.  But  in  the  &ct  that  *  the  Lord  reigneth,*  we 
have  security  that  nothing  shall  be  permitted  that  is  not  wortiiy  of 
infinite  wisdom ;  we  have  security  that  '  the  wrath  of  man '  shall  be 
made  *to  praise  Grod,'  either  by  curbing  its  exercise,  or  by  giving  it 
fbn  scope,  and  then  overruling  what  it  has  done,  so  as  to  accomplidii 
wise  and  beneficent  purposes.  Under  the  reign  of  God  despotism 
shall  frdl,  and  let  her  fall  ^  into  the  pit  which  she  hath  dug ;'  the 
BftlfishneRS  by  which  the  world  has  been  so  long  governed  shall  be 
made  to  work  its  own  cure,  or  rather  to  demolish  the  fabric  which 
it  reared  with  such  care,  and  guarded  with  such  jealousy.  Gk>d 
never  designed  his  world  to  be  always  in  the  state  in  which  it  has 
long  been ;  and  the  conflicts  which  have  begun  over  all  Europe  will 
probably  go  on  until  it  come  to  some  final  catastrophe, — ^until  the 
whole  &lnric  of  European  society,  the  last  form  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
has  been  overturned,  which,  and  not  the  paltry  city  of  Rome,  or  the 
paltry  states  held  by  the  Pontiff,  is  probably  the  great  dty  whose 
destruction  is  so  magnificently  described  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 

Jjk  contemplating  the  events  which  befal  the  world,  we  must  con- 
tinually  remember,  that  while  we  are  but  of  yesterday,  our  Grod  is 
eternal,  and  that  with  him  <  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  one  day.'  If  we  would  see  God's  wisdom  in  govern- 
ing the  world,  we  must  give  him  time  sufficient  for  the  development 
of  a  plan,  every  part  of  which  is  proportioned  to  the  scale  of  his  own 
eternity,  and  not  to  our  narrow  span  of  being.  Looking  into  the 
past,  when  we  inspect  the  history  of  the  world,  on  this  principle, 
when  we  take  in  a  field  of  sufficient  width  and  breadth,  we  see  the 
history  of  nations  full  of  stupendous  instances  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness.  The  captivity  in  Egypt,  at  the  dose  of  centuries,  is  seen 
to  be  the  education  of  Israel  for  Canaan.  The  captivity  of  Babylon, 
when  read  in  its  results,  many  centuries  afterwards,  is  clearly  seen  to 
have  been  designed  for  the  purification  of  the  church,  and  for  the 
eetablishipg  of  a  connection  between  the  Jewish  religion  and  that 
p<Hiion  of  the  globe  which  was  to  be  the  field  of  the  apostolic  mission. 
Europe  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  to  prepare  it  for  the 
hig^  destiny  which  it  has  so  long  sustidned,  as  the  abode  of  civilisa- 
ticm  and  clmstianity,  and  the  grand  agent  in  the  advancement  of  the 
human  species.    And  when  periods  of  equal  length  shall  have  elapsed, 
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when  the  result  of  many  modern  events  has  become  more  follj 
apparent,  it  will  then  be  seen  that  deeds,  which  in  themselves  were 
dark,  and  bloody,  and  perfidious,  as  overruled  by  the  wise  and  holy 
hand  of  a  benignant  and  merciful  God,  have  been  converted  into 
blessings  of  transcendant  value.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
conquest  of  India  shall  be  overruled  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
gospel  over  all  the  east  Even  West  Indian  slavery :  who  can  tell 
but  it  may  turn  out  that  it  shall  be  overruled  to  prepare  native  pm- 
sionaries  for  the  convernon  of  Africa?  And  not  one  of  these  con- 
vulsions but  in  the  issue  shall  be  overruled  for  good  to  man  and  glory 
to  Grod.  Only  give  God  time,  only  be  content  to  know  her^dler 
what  we  know  not  now,  and  it  shall  be  demonstrated,  that  the  world, 
in  which  we  live,  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  it  shall  be  demon- 
strated that  it  was  worthy  of  God  to  permit  it  to  sink  so  low, 
and  continue  so  long,  under  the  tyranny  of  Satan.  Therefore,  let  us 
lifl  our  eyes  from  the  footstool  to  the  throne ;  for  there  is  one  above 
who  is  greater  than  all  below,  one  mightier  than  the  most  powerfol, 
one  wiser  than  the  most  politic,  one  whose  'counsel  shall  stand, 
and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure ;'  and  it  is  his  pleasure,  as  we  shall 
see,  that  the  world  shall  be  civilised,  and  christianised,  and  elevated, 
moraUy,  intellectually,  and  spiritually,  &r  above  what  it  has  ever 
been. 

God  rules  over  the  mercantile  toorld.  War  and  merchandise,  of  all 
merely  secular  agencies,  have  had  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  ex- 
ternal condition  of  the  world.  They  have  opened  up  great  highways 
of  communication,  along  which,  in  due  time,  civilisation  and  the 
gospel  have  passed  into  benighted  regions.  In  this  respect  it  is  not 
too  much  to  affirm  that  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the 
mercantile  enterprises  of  Tjtq,  continue  to  exert  a  beneficial  infla- 
enoe  upon  human  affairs  till  the  present  day.  That  God  rules  over 
the  mercantile  world,  is  evident  from  his  recorded  dealings  with  Tjre, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  and  symbol  of  commerce;  it  is  evi- 
dent frt>m  tlie  promises  contained  in  his  word  respecting  the  use  to 
be  made  of  merchandise,  for  the  advancement  of  his  cause ;  and  it  is 
evident  fix)m  what  he  has  actually  done  in  his  adorable  Providence. 
In  that  glorious  description  of  the  latter  day  in  the  sixtieth  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  we  thus  read, — '  Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for  me,  and  the 
ships  of  Tarshish  first,  to  bring  thy  sons  from  &r,  their  silver  and 
their  gold  with  them.'  There  is  a  similar  prediction  in  the  eighteenth 
of  Isaiah,' — '  Woe  to  the  land ;'  this  should  be,  '  Ho  to  Uie  land 
shadowing  with  wings,  which  is  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia ;  that 
sendeth  ambassadors  by  the  sea,  even  in  vessels  of  bulrushes  upon  the 
waters,  saying,  Gk>,  ye  swifl  messengers,  to  a  nation  scattered  and 
peeled,  to  a  people  terrible  from  their  beginning  hitherto ;  a  nation 
meted  out  and  trodden  down,  whose  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled.' 
This  is  thought,  by  some  commentators,  to  refer  to  the  influence 
which  some  mercantile  state  is  to  exercise  in  the  home-bringing  of 
the  Jews.  In  another  passage,  relating  to  the  time  of  future  glory, 
a  special  call  is  given  to  the  maritime  powei*s  to  join  in  the  general 
song  of  triumph, — *  Sing  tanto  the  Lord  a  new  song,  and  his  praise 
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irom  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  ye  that  go  down  to  the  sea,  and  all  that 
b  therein ;  the  isles,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.'  And  when  we 
look  to  what  has  been  accomplished  by  commerce  all  along,  and 
especially  in  modem  times,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  God  has  over- 
niled  hnman  avarice,  as  he  has  done  all  the  other  evil  passions  of 
men,  and  made  it  to  praise  him  by  doing  its  own  part  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  coming  of  his  kingdom.  He  has  employed  the  mer- 
chant-princes of  the  world,  as  Solomon  did  Hiram,  and  his  T^rians, 
to  hew  down  timber,  and  convey  it  '  on  floats,'  to  beautify  the  temple 
whidi  he  is  engaged  in  erecting  over  all  the  earth  ;  and  the  wealth 
which  they  have  acquired,  and  the  colonies  they  have  established, 
are  like  the  subsidies,  and  the  cities,  which  the  wise  monarch  of 
Israel  gave  to  his  heathen  auxiliary. 

God  also  reigneth  over  the  scientific  and  Utercary  world.  We  are  now 
entered  on  the  dominion  of  mind — an  extensive  empire,  stretching 
oyer  the  regions  of  taste,  imagination,  intellect,  and  invention,  and 
including  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  and  theological  speculation. 
In  extensive  regions  of  the  literary  and  scientific  world  the  true  God 
18  not  owned :  like  the  heathen  nations,  they  are  in  a  state  of  dark- 
ness and  idolatry,  worshipping  idols,  the  works  of  their  own  hands. 
Of  how  many  of  its  productions  may  it  be  said,  that  *•  they  are  without 
God,  without  Christ,  and  without  hope,' — ^more  destitute  of  religion 
than  were  the  works  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  other  respectable 
posons  among  the  ancient  philosophers  ?  But  the  bible  gives  us  every 
i^ason  to  believe  that  God  rules  over  the  learning  and  science  of  the 
world,  so  as  to  overrule  evil  speculations  for  good,  and  avail  himself 
of  inventions  and  discoveries  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  promises, 
predictions,  and  purposes.  Thus  he  controlled  the  skill  of  the  magicians 
of  Egypt,  that  *  the  Egyptians  might  know  that  he  was  the  Lord,' — 
thus  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  by  &r  the  noblest,  and  most 
heaatiful,  and  most  perfect  development  of  the  unuded  mind,  that  has 
ever  been,  was  overruled  to  show  that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew 
not  Crod,  and  that  a  revelation  is  indispensably  necessary.  The  re- 
mal  of  learning,  at  the  close  of  the  dark  ages,  was  used  as  a  key  to 
unlock  the  treasures  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  was  thus  the  forerunner 
of  theBeformation.  The  continued  opposition,  of  literature  and  science, 
has  been  converted  into  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  bible,  showing 
that  no  weapon  formed  against  it  can  prosper,  and  that  every  tongue 
raised  against  it  shall  be  condemned.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  all  &e  sciences,  in  so  &r  as  opposed  to  the  gospel,  shall  be  made 
to  confirm  its  divinity,  and,  in  so  far  as  true,  shall  be  made  the  means 
of  illastrating,  more  perfectly,  the  perfections  of  God  as  creator  and 
preserver,  and  to  place  in  a  more  astonishing  light  his  unspeakable 
condescension  and  wonderful  grace  as  Redeemer.  Geography,  astro- 
^^^^7'  g^Iogy,  shall  all  be  made  to  yield  their  tribute  to  the  gospel. 
Theop|>oBition  made  to  truth,  during  such  a  lengthened  period,  and  in 
such  varied  ways,  shall  be  turned  into  a  monument  of  human  blindness 
snd  depravity,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  personal  presence  and  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  open  men's  hearts,  in  order  to  render  the  gospel 
efficacious.    And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  numerous  dis- 
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ooverieB  that  have  been  made  in  science,  and  the  wonderfnl  inventions 
in  the  arts,  together  with  those  which  may  hereafter  be  made,  are 
designed  by  Ood,  in  connection  with  the  hi^  moral  principles  of  the 
gospel,  more  fhllj  received  than  they  have  ever  been,  to  abridge  the 
labours,  to  increase  the  comforts,  and,  probably,  to  lengthen  the  days, 
of  men,  during  the  blessed  period  that  awaits  the  world! 

Grod  also  rules  over  the  moral  world.  He  not  only  rules  over  the 
actions  of  men  in  politics  and  commerce ;  he  not  only  roles  over  the 
exertions  of  their  minds  in  science  and  literature ;  he  rules  over  a 
department  of  their  nature  that  is  more  interior — ^he  rules  over  their 
wills,  and  passions,  and  desires.  How  he  can  do  so  over  rational  and 
responsible  creatures,  in  consistency  with  the  freedom  of  their  wills, 
we  cannot  tell — ^that  he  does  so  is  beyond  dispute.  That  God  governs 
men's  minds— that  he  rules  them  as  moral  and  responsible  agents,  is 
as  little  to  be  doubted  as  that  their  wills  are  free  from  all  outward 
compulsion.  It  is  a  truth  that  man  is  free ;  but  it  is  equally  a  truth 
that  he  is  merely  a  free  subject,  whose  sovereign  is  €k>d.  And  this 
is  true  of  the  whole  moral  world.  God  everywhere  restrains  the 
wickedness  of  men ;  and  if  he  did  not,  the  world  would  soon  beoome 
as  hell, — ^he  everywhere  avails  himself  of  men's  actions  to  promote 
his  own  ends, — ^he  governs  men  in  the  present  so  as  to  produce  moral 
results  in  the  future, — ^he  governs  one  man  in  relation  to  other  men, 
and  one  nation  in  relation  to  other  nations,  and  one  age  in  relation  to 
other  ages.  He  makes  passion  to  curb  passion,  and  interest  to  check 
interest,  and  makes  currents  flow  in  £rom  one  land,  to  alter  and 
modify  those  of  another  land ;  and  he  makes  the  various,  and  apparently 
discordant,  elements,  of  distant  ages,  to  co-operate  together,  however 
unintentionally  on  their  own  part,  so  that,  while  their  will  is  taken,  his 
will  is  done;  and  while  all  flesh  is  shown  to  be  'grass,'  'the  word  of 
the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.' 

And  is  not  the  reign  of  Grod,  over  the  moral  world,  a  cause  of 
rejoicing?  Hitherto  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  chaos,  '  without  form 
and  void,  and  darkness  upon  the  £ace  of  it.'  Look  back  along  the 
great  plain  of  human  history,  and  the  most  prominent  objects,  which 
strike  the  eye,  speak  of  moral  disorder  and  degradation.  What  is 
history,  for  the  greater  part,  but  a  narrative  of  war,  rapine,  treachery, 
cruelty,  oppression!  Why  did  God  permit  his  world  to  continue  so 
long  in  this  degraded  state?  This  brings  us  to  a  problem  which  we 
cannot  solve, — Why  was  sin  permitted?  But  though  we  cannot  solve 
the  problem,  we  can  see  great  ends  that  have  been  served  by  its 
permission.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  that  rational  creatures  might 
have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  develop  itself,  both  in  a  sufficient  extent  of  space  and  time; 
and  the  history  of  our  world  hitherto  is  a  gigantic  monument  of  the 
evil  and  dreadful  nature  of  sin — a  dark  pillar  which  the  heaven- 
deacended  light  has,  hitherto,  illuminated,  only  to  render  its  shades 
and  horrors  more  dismally  apparent  If  .we  might  give  credit  to 
g^logy,  the  earth  was  myriads  of  ages  in  attaining  its  present  con* 
ditaon,  and  it  was  formed  for  the  residence  of  man  by  great  physical 
convi:dsions  and  catastrophes— -by  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  tempests, 
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floodS)  and  other  dianiptions*  And  may  there  not  he  something 
analagoiis  to  this  in  the  moral  world  ?  May  not  sin,  and  the  miseries 
it  has  wrought,  be  just  the  voleanoes  and  the  earthquakes  of  the  moral 
world,  which  are  used  by  Providence  as  the  means  of  its  development 
into  a  more  blessed  and  glorious  condition  ?  And  from  the  character 
of  God,  when  we  remember  that  his  existence  is  eternal,  and  that 
he  ia  infinitely  wise  and  good,  the  desolations  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  world  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  pledges,  and  the  prepa- 
rations, of  a  coming  glory,  of  such  transcendant  splendour,  that  the 
past  darkness  shall  be  forgotten  in  the  light  of  ages,  beyond  ages, 
rising,  above  each  other,  in  glory  and  beatitude.  AcconUng  to  the 
bible,  Qod*s  administration  is  to  terminate  in  the  abolishing  of  sin, 
and  death,  and  sorrow,  and  pain,  and  in  the  bringing  in  of  ^  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dweUeth  righteousness.'  And, 
believing  in  the  reign  of  God,  let  us  confidently  rejoice  that  all  the 
evil  that  is,  that  has  been,  that  will  be,  shall  be  made,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  contribute  to  the  blessedness  of  this  ultimate  state  of 
God's  kmgdom. 

And  is  not  the  reign  of  Grod  a  most  cheering  and  delightful 
tmthf  Bemove  it,  and  you  involve  mankind  in  gross  darkness — 
ignorant  alike  of  their  origin  and  their  end*  Remove  it,  and  you 
h<dd  oat  an  incentive  to  all  manner  of  licentiousness;  you  deprive  the 
weak  of  his  best  stay ;  you  take  from  the  powerfrtl  his  strongest 
Testndnt.  A  ship^  without  a  helm,  or  pilot,  an  orphan  child,  ezpased 
m  hel^essttess,  a  world  without  a  sun,  are  all  but  &int  emblems  of 
the  dread,  and  the  darkness,  and  the  wretchedness,  of  a  universe 
without  a  Gpd. 

Let  us  seek  reconciliation  to  this  glorious  Being.  How  able  must 
one  with  such  resources  be  to  save  us  all  1  He  hath  put  all  things 
under  the  Saviour's  feet,  that  he  may  be  fully  qualified  to  save 
rinners.  WhaX  a  gracious,  what  a  benignant,  what  a  merciful  view 
does  this  give  of  the  divine  character !  How  willing  must  he  be  to 
welcome  such  as  come  to  him  I  Let  us,  then,  lay  down  the  arms  of 
our  rebellion — ^let  us  submit  ourselves  to  God.  J£  we  will  only  have 
lum  to  reign  over  us,  as  a  God  in  Christ,  with  the  golden  sceptre  of 
grace,  he  is  willing  to  do  so.  He  is  willing  to  receive  us  all,  to 
pardon  us  all,  to  adopt  us  all,  into  his  fiaimily,  to  save  us  all,  with  an 
ereriasting  salvation.  What  happiness  to  be  able  to  look  up  to  Grod 
as  our  God !  What  consolation  to  be  the  friends  and  children  of  him 
who  has  ^established  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  whose  kingdom 
raleth  over  all !' 

Let  us  habitually  recognise  God*s  government  of  the  world«  Let 
us  trace  aU  events  to  him.  Let  us  humble  ourselves  under  the  tokens 
of  displeasure  with  which  he  has  lately  visited  our  land.  While  we 
are  gratefrd  that  war  has  been  kept  at  a  distance,  let  the  pestilence 
admonish  us  that  the  Lord  has  a  controversy  with  the  land — 
that  he  is  begun  to  plead  it  in  an  active  manner,  and  that,  unless  we 
repent,  this  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  judgments  with  which  he  will 
-viait  us,  tin  we  are  either  humbled  or  destroyed.  While,  therefore, 
we  may  feel  anxious  for  the  removal  of  the  rod,  we  should  be  far 
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more  anxious  about  its  being  sanctified — &r  more  anxioos  about  its 
leading  to  national  repentance  and  reformation ;  for  dreadful  as  pesti- 
lence is,  the  situation  of  a  conntiy  sunk  in  apostacj,  pro&nitj,  and 
ungodliness,  is  something  fiur  more  appallii^. 

Let  the  children  of  God  take  the  comfort  flowing  from  the  (li?ine 
reign,  in  regard  to  their  own  lot,  bj  seeing  his  hand  in  the  preeent, 
and  leaving  the  future  in  his  hand.  Take  the  comfort  of  this  ia  re- 
gard to  the  divine  glory:  ^The  Lord  rogneth,*  and  therefore  iH  his 
purposes  shall  be  accomplished,  all  his  enemies  shall  be  scattered, 
and  his  glory  shall  fiU  the  whole  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
Take  the  comfort  of  this  in  regard  to  the  church :  ^  The  Lord  reigneth/ 
and  therefore  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  hoc.  Take 
the  comfort  of  this  in  r^ard  to  the  world :  ^  The  Lord  reignetfa,*  there- 
fore truth  shall  triumph,  therefore  error  shall  be  broi]^t  low:  He 
reigneth,  therefore  Babvlon  shall  fall,  and  all  the  thrones  of  tpmaj, 
and  all  the  systems  of  oppression,  and  all  the  forms  of  superstition, 
shall  come  to  an  end :  He  reigneth,  therefore  Satan  shall  be  dethroned, 
his  usurpation  shall  be  put  down,  his  rebellion  shall  be  pumihed: 
He  reigneth,  and  therefore  truth,  and  love,  and  liberty,  and  holiness, 
shall  yet  flourish  in  all  the  moral  deserts  of  the  earth:  He  reigneth,  and 
therefore  the  great  river  of  universal  history,  is  flowing  onward  to  a 
state  of  illimitable  and  unbounded  glory  and  blessedness,  the  ided  of 
which,  has  existed  in  the  divine  mind  from  everlasting,  and  the 
accomplidiment  of  which,  will  justify  him,  before  the  universe,  in 
seeking  its  realisatioD,  during  so  numy  ages  of  apparent  daiknes 
confusion. 


A  SCENE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUBY. 

,[AimroM  qf  Rome^^BritUh  Ambassador  aUme — Evemnff — Moon  komed^DUiiKi 

gkamkng — A.  mmd  ofneakTS^ 

AXBASSADOa  SOULOQDISkS. 

'  And  art  thoa  Rome,  the  miatreas  of  the  world  ? 
And  do  I  stand  npon  the  reiy  soil 
Immortaliaed  in  history  and  song, 
That  nursed  nnnnmbered  heroes,  and  that  poured 
Thro'  my  yoong  veins  thA  tide  of  daasic  fire  ? 
The  sonshine  of  thy  glory  has  declined. 
As  sank  the  sun  but  now  beneath  the  bonnd 
Of  the  horiaon  line ;  but  glorions  still, 
Ev*n  in  thy  nuns,  like  that  waning  moon, 
A  melancholy  lustre  gilds  thee  yet. 
Yea,  thou  shalt  rise  snbUmely  from  thy  dust, 
And  wield  thy  msgio  soeptre  yet  again. 
And,  seated  on  thy  proper  throne,  onoe  more 
Shalt  spread  thine  eagle  pinion  o*er  the  world— 
Therefore  I  woo  thee,  Borne ;  therefore  I  oome 
To  bring  thee  homage  from  those  island  shores 
Where  once  thy  banner  waved.       ♦      ♦       • 
I  hail  the  streaming  lights  that  from  thy  walls 
Pour  Btful  radiance  o*er  night*s  gathering  gloorJi — 
I  hail  the  soothing  sound  that  greets  mine  ear 
Of  rushing  waters  from  the  ceaseless  flow 
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Of  thine  own  and«nt  Tiber,  as  she  rolls 
Her  deaaie  tide  in  majesty  along, 
As  she  has  ever  rolled  in  days  gone  by, 
That  eager  flood,  unchanging  and  unchanged-* 
Thy  lights  gleam  o'er  her  waters  till  they  glow 
In  crimson  radianoe  to  my  ravished  eye, 
As  waters,  erst,  in  Edom's  desert,  seemed 
To*Moab*s  host,  at  sunrise,  streams  of  blood." 

[Strsnge  whispen  are  heard  muttering  through  the  ancient  tufais,  like  voioes  fiom  the 
qiixit-laDd.  The  echoes  seem  to  have  been  startled  firom  their  slumbers  to  prolong  the 
filling  cadence  of  that  erening  strain.] 

'*  Ay,  atreams  of  Uood  have  flowed  full  often  here, 
And  blent  their  crimson  dye  with  Tiber*s  wave — 
TIs  no  illusion— Hype  thine  qres,  and  gaze 
While  we  *  beneath  the  altar*  patient  wait 
Th*  appointed  hour,  when,  rising  from  his  throne, 
Our  great  Avenger  shall  descend  to  earth 
Stem  inquisition  for  that  blood  to  make. 
Ev*n  now  we  hear  a  rush  of  angels'  wings. 
Which  indicates  a  movement  'mong  the  hosts 
That  wait  attendant  on  the  Sovereign  will. 
And  speed  on  errands  thro*  the  universe 
At  his  high  bidding — ^now  with  message  fraught 
Of  demenioy  and  peace — ^now  darting  forth 
With  '  slaoghter-weapons'  |rom  the  armour  store 
Of  heaven*s  arUliery,  whose  deadly  edge 
Mortals  may  ne'er  elude  nor  turn  aside. 
But  not  to  angel  bands  doth  he  entrust 
His  work  of  vengeance  in  that  feaiflil  hour 
That  hastens  on  apace  when  he  shall  tread 
The  vine-jness  of  his.  furious  wrath  alone. 
They  follow  in  his  train,  with  loud  acclaim ; 
They  range  and  muster  in  the  marshalled  ranks, 
Seen  pouring  forth  from  out  the  gates  of  pearl 
On  heaven's  white  horses — an  uncounted  host. 
(Ev'n  now  we  hear  the  far-resounding  tramp, 
Altho'  it  falls  not  on  a  mortal's  ear.) 
Yet  wear  they  not  their  glsaming  armour  then, 
Korbear  their  fatal  arms.    Heaven's  robes  of  light, 
In  snowy  whiteness,  wrap  eadi  living  fonn. 
Unsullied  by  the  battle's  gory  stain. 
He,  only  He,  the  Captain  of  that  host. 
Hath  garments '  cGpped  in  blood',— to  Him  alone 
Vengaanoe  belongeth  in  such  strife  as  this.** 

* 

[Voiees  cease— rambling  sounds  issue  as  from  under  ground,  like  muttering  thunders — 
poitflntous  heavings  begin  to  be  felt — the  foxmdations  of  the  Vatican  are  shaken,  while 
the  gleam  of  a  two-edged  sword  flashes  over  its  devoted  walls — Ambassador,  about  to 
•oter,  hears  a  voice,  and  listens.] 

^  Mortal,  beware  I  the  yawning  earth  even  now 
Opes  to  engulf  that  ]^e  ;  and  hear'st  thou  not 
The  rush  of  waters,  whose  fSut  rising  tide 
No  human  barricade  can  stay  or  stem  ? 
Think'st  thou  those  blood-stained  battlements  can  stand 
The  shock  of  warring  elements,  and  brave 
The  earthquake's  dire  prerogative  to  dig 
A  living  grave,  and  build  a  stately  tomb  ? 
And  will  thy  daring  foot  presume  to  cross 
That  fated  threshold  in  its  hour  of  doom  ?" 
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rThe  cmh  of  fcl»«e  inffmi">qff*«  of  (ddon  time  dfownt  tbs  ▼oiee,  and  intowttpto  tht 
spednr— tbe  iwoUeii  »tream  iMhei  pMt  in  turbid  iiiio«^f>^n^  ^  ?JT" 
flMting  fragmente  of  thrones,  oowni,  «nd  patacMW  which  it  hw  aakmoiged  in  ill  want 
— a  taSi  fbUowB,  duing  which  AndMOador  apeaks.] 

*'  What  strange  aepolchnl  tones !  bat  stand  I  not 
On  hallowed  ground  ?  and  aie  not  sofl  and  dqr 
Impragnated  with  spnits  of  the  past? 
The  srals  and  ash^  of  the  migh^  dead 
Braathe  in  the  air,  and  monlder  in  the  dod ; 
And  shall  I  startle  when  oneafthljsoands 
Fall  on  my  ear?    It  is  a  storied  land, 
With  legends  graved  on  ereiy  leaf  and  stone ; 
Besides,  I  seek  not  here  the  ghostly  halls, 
Where  inoenss  floats  aronnd  the  triple  orown— 

I  seek  not  hare  the  mysftio  form, '  anaysd 

In  pnrple  and  in  scarlet,  deeked  with  gold 

And  predons  stones  and  pearls,'  in  whose  right  band 

A  foarfol  cop  is  foond— npon  whose  front 

A  fearfol  name  is  writ  in  words  of  flame— 

I  seek  not  such.    I  bow  before  no  shrine ; 

I  pass  these  portals  as  apalaoegaU, 

Not  as  a  ten^  porch.    I  hail  the  power 

Within  these  walls  in  migesty  enthronedt 

AjM-Moe^andnotajmest.    Then  let  them  foil, 

If  fall  they  mnst ;  beneath  them,  nndisraajsd 

By  spectral  warnings,  or  by  spirit-tones. 

My  oonntry*s  repreaentative,  I  stand. 

What  boots  it  tho*  I  tread  the  rending  planks 

Of  their  dissoliing  floors  ?    What  tho*  I  fesl 

Their  crashing  mins  drag  me  to  the  depths 

Of  csTems  nnezplored,  where  mother  earth 

Her  oonndl  chamber  holds^  in  secret  state, 

Closed  from  the  eye  of  day  ?    I  osn  appeal 

From  the  nnjost  decree,  and  boldly  ory, 

I  own  him  as  ajyrMos*  and  not  apristt/ 

Away,  then,  idle  drsams  and  dark  portents, 

I  shrink  not  at  yonr  menaces  of  doom.** 

[Gateway  opena— Ambasssdor  enters,  amid  mnffled  shonto  of  welmme,  resoondhig  witb 
tremendoQS  echo  thro'  the  ancient  region  deU*  htfemo."] 

Tis  done  !— a  triumph  meet  for  modem  days ! 

When  time  and  distanoe  are  but  things  that  wsre^* 

When  speed  is  lightning,  and  when  scenes  apant 

Are  brought  together,  and  become  as  one — 

When  sea  and  land  that  chance  to  stretch  between 

What  man  may  please  to  settle  side  by  side. 

Are  oonnted  nought — when  words  hsTO  got  them  wings-** 

When  trembHng  wires  are  taught  to  tall  the  tale 

Of  scenes  remote  to  eager  wondering  crowds 

Soon  as  the  tale  transpires --*Tis  done !  'tas  dons ! 

The  wires  are  stretched,  the  electric  chain  unboiled, 

That  links  the  destinies  of  distant  landa<— 

And  Britain  boasto  frateinity  with  Bome ! 
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DIALOGUE  FIFTH, 

BXTWSEN  AN  ORIGINAL  BBCEDBB,  MORISONIAN,  INDEPENDENT,  AND 

UNITED  PRESBTTBKIAN. 

Umied  Ihttijfterian.  I  hope  we  will  bring  these  diaciusioDB  to  a 
dose  this  ereniiig. 

Morisonian.  Yoa  are,  somehow  or  other,  much  more  easily  tired  of 
this  discussion  than  jon  are  of  others  on  subjects  of  less  importance. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  wish  these  conversations  at  an  end,  but  I  should 
greatly  desire  to  see  them  conducted  in  a  more  FkUonw  style. 

Ortgiiud  Seceder.  In  a  more  Platonic  style!  Beally  you  Mori- 
sonians  are  yery  learned  and  classical  persons.  When  he  was  a  mere 
kd,  Mr  Morison  not  only  quoted  German,  but  Syriac,  «>parenily 
with  as  much  ease  as  ordioary  men  do  English ;  for  he  o&n  £d  so 
without  any  apparent  calL  Learning,  indeed,  seems  to  be  an  instinct 
in  the  whole  denomination,  it  being  quite  common  to  hear  appeals 
made  to  the  original  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  by  persons  who  were  never 
taught  anything  but  English.  I  suppose  it  is  this  higMloaded  intuition 
that  makes  you  desirous  that  our  conversations  were  conducted  more 
in  the  style  of  the  *  broad-browed'  Plato.  But,  please,  will  you  ex- 
pbhi  winft  is  meant  by  being  more  Platonic  ? 

Moris.  I  would  have  you  to  beware  of  tedious,  and  long*windedy 
dissertations,  and  to  avoid,  altogether,  your  confounding  dialectics.  K 
you  would  be  like  Plato,  you  must  deal  in  short  speeches,  and  have 
more  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  and  less  of  logic  and  metaphysics. 

Orig.  See,  And  this  is  what  you  call  being  more  Platonic  I  It  is 
quite  evident  that,  like  many  other  wise  men,  both  of  the  east, 
and  of  the  west,  who  speak  about  Plato,  as  if  he  dwelt  in  the 
next  house,  and  was  their  most  intimate  Mend,  you  have  no  definite 
idea  of  the  characteristical  merits  of  that  distinguished  man.  Plato's 
speeches  are  always  short,  when  he  has  little  to  say,  as  are  those  of 
evoy  sensible  man ;  but  when  he  has  a  great  argument  to  unfold,  he 
also^  Hke  every  sensible  man,  occupies  as  much  space  as  is  required, 
and  has  sometimes  fiur  longer  and  much  more  argumentative  speeches 
tbin  the  most  prolix  whi<£  has  yet  been  heard  among  us. 

Iforis,  I  always  understood  the  opposite  to  be  the  case.  I  have 
been  accustomed,  since  I  knew  anything,  to  hear  chie%  about  Plato's 

poetry. 

Ong,  See.  About  thb  point  the  understanding  of  many  a  man  has 
been  wrong  as  well  as  yours.  Plato  was  a  great  thinker,  one  of  the 
greatest  which  the  world  has  ever  produced  ;  and  in  this  laasy,  luxu- 
rious, efifeminate  age,  of  the  human  mind,  in  which  so  many  are  seized 
with  paljnitation  of  heart,  when  they  begin  to  ascend,  even  the  smaller 
eminences  of  literature,  we  presume  there  are  many,  even  of  those  who 
prose  about  what  is  Platonic,  who  would  sink  down  exhausted  if 
caSed  on  to  follow  the  great  dialectician  over  those  10%*  summits  to 
which  he  sometimes  ascended. 

Inekp.    What  has  Plato  to  do  with  our  conversation  ?    It  is  quite 
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evident  that  God  has  not  given  Plato's  talents  to  any  of  us,  and  it 
would  be  unfair  to  expect  any  of  us  to  do  his  work.  To  make 
him  the  standard  of  conversation  is  somewhat  tiie  same  as  to  make 
Samson  the  standard  of  the  amount  of  strength  which  every  workman 
should  possess. 

Mom.  I  think,  then,  we  had  better  proceed  with  the  discusaon. 
I  hope  our  friend,  the  Original  Seceder,  is  now  prepared  to  give  us  a 
statement  of  his  views  on  the  subject 

Orig,  Sec.  I  shall  do  so  with  great  pleasure,  only  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  would  desire  a  general  statement  of  the  Calviiuatic 
view,  or  whether  we  shall  take  up  Uie  various  points  and  discuss  them 
separately. 

Indq>.  Both,  I  should  suppose,  will  be  necessary,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  a  full  view  of  your  opinions.  It  will  be  better  if  you  would 
first  ^ve  a  general  statement,  and  then  we  can  take  the  various  parts, 
of  which  it  is  composed,  under  separate  consideration,  if  required. 

Orig.  Sec,  It  will  be  impossible  to  give  even  the  most  meagre  oat- 
line  without  a  considerable  allowance  of  time  and  patience. 

Indep.  Take  your  own  time,  and  make  the  most  of  your  case  ;  for 
I  greatly  suspect  that,  with  every  advantage  conceded,  you  will 
fidl  in  investing  the  limitarian  scheme  with  even  the  semblance  of 
plausibility. 

Orig.  Sec  Under  the  solemn  conviction  that  I  am  responsible  to 
Gk>d  for  the  exercise  of  my  understanding,  as  much  as  of  any  other 
bodily  or  mental  faculty,  and  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  great  im- 
portance and  delicacy  of  the  subject,  I  shall  state,  what  appears  to  be 
the  truth  of  God,  remembering  that  to  be  perfectly  scriptural  is  often 
to  be  the  opposite  of  plausible. 

Indep.    Proceed. 

Grig.  Sec.  Well,  then,  we  must  not  only,  like  the  old  sermons,  go 
back  to  the  fall  of  Adam,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascend,  far  beyond 
that,  to  the  divine  purposes  in  connection  with  the  existence  of  sin  and 
the  salvation  of  sinners.  For  ends  unknown,  and  possibly  incompre- 
hensible, were  they  known,  by  us,  but  for  wise,  and  holy,  and  good 
ends,  because  they  were  satis&ctory  to  his  own  wise,  and  good,  and 
holy  nature,  God  determined  to  permit  the  entrance  of  sin  into  this 
world.  Foreseeing  the  miserable,  and  forlorn  condition,  in  which  the 
human  race  would  thus  be  placed,  God,  out  of  his  free  and  sovereign 
mercy,  determined  to  deliver  a  portion  of  our  fallen  ^rnily,  from  this 
estate  of  sin  and  misery,  and  to  bring  them  again  to  a  state  of  holiness 
and  happiness.  As  this  chosen  people,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  were  exposed  to  the  penalty  of  his  violated  law,  *  it  became 
him  of  whom  are  all  things  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing 
many  sons  to  glory,'  to  provide  a  satisfaction  to  law  and  justice  in 
their  behalf.  In  order  to  this,  he,  in  the  exercise  of  infinite  wisdom, 
devised  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  his  mercy,  by  admitting, 
in  gracious  sovereignty,  and  providing,  in  unspeakable  goodness  and 
love,  a  Surety  to  satisfy  in  the  place  of  man.  The  Son  of  God,  equal 
in  glory,  dignity,  and  divinity  with  his  Father,  cordially  undertook  to 
perform  this  work,  and  to  discharge  all  the  demands  of  law  and  justice. 
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^  Saerifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  pre- 
pared me ;  in  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  had  no 
pleasure.     Then  said  I,  Lo  I  come ;  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is 
written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  th j  will,  O  my  Gk>d ;  yea,  thy  law  is 
witidn  my  heart.'    In  consequence  of  this  engagement,  at  ^  the  fulness 
of  time,'  at  that  period  in  the  world's  history  which  to  divine  wisdom, 
looking  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time,  seemed  most  suitable— 
at  a  period  when  the  evil  of  sin  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  crimes 
and  the  miseries  of  four  thousand  years — ^when  the  total  helplessness 
c^  the  human  species  to  remove  eiUier  the  ignorance,  the  guilt,  or  the 
depravity,  which  are  the  three  constituent  elements  of  sin,  had  been 
shown  by  the  superstition  and  idolatry  of  a  period  of  equal  length — 
at  that  time,  the  most  wonderful  event  took  place,  that  has  occurred,  or 
ever  will  occur,  in  the  annals  of  duration — the  Son  of  God  assumed  our 
nature,  came  into  our  world,  and  was  made  under  the  same  law  which 
we  had  violated,  and  to  whose  penalty  we  were  exposed.     *  In  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman  made  under 
the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law.'    Being  thus  placed 
mider  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  those  that  were  under  the 
law,  he  was  regarded  as  occupying  their  place,  he  was  dealt  with  as 
their  representative — ^treated,  not  according  to  what  he  deserved,  but 
according  to  what  they  deserved.     The  guilt,  of  that  sin  which  they 
had  contracted,  was  imputed  to  him ;  that  is,  was  accounted  his,  and 
he  was  dealt  with  accordingly.    Hence  he  is  said  to  be  '  made  sin  for 
us ;'  not  made  a  sinner,  but '  made  sin  ;'  by  a  wonderful  transaction 
between  himself  and  his  Father,  placed,  without  any  change  of  his 
diaracter,  in  the  same  legal  position  into  which  sin  brings  those  by 
whom  it  is  committed.    Though  personally  innocent,  he  was  yet 
chargeable,  in  law,  with  more  guilt  than  ever  lay  on  any  of  the  sons  of 
Adam ;  for  he  was  charged  with  the  guilt  of  all  the  great  multitude 
who  are  around  the  throne  already,  and  with  that  of  all  who  shall  ever 
join  them  in  coming  generations.      In  consequence  of  having  this 
reckoned  against  him,  he  was  subjected  to  punishment  by  his  divine 
Father :   ^  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him  and  put  him  to  grief.' 
All  the  sufferings  he  endured  were  in  his  people's  stead,  in  the  place 
of  their  persons,  and  on  account  of  their  sins.     '  He  loved  me  and  gave 
himself  for  me' — gave  himself  in  my  stead,  stood  where  I  would  oUier- 
wise  have  required  to  stand,  and  bore  what,  but  for  him,  I  would  have 
required  to  suffer :  *  He  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.' 
His  death  was  not  an  expedient  devised  ia  order  to  enable  God  with 
a  good  grace  to  dispense  with  the  penalty  due  to  sin ;  '  he  bore  our 
sins  in  his  body,'  bore  the  punishment  which  they  deserved,  bore  the 
very  punishment  which  the  law  demanded.     Hence  it  is  said,  *  Christ 
baa  redeemed  us  from   the   curse  of  the  law,   by  being  made  a 
curse  for  us.'     The  punishment  which  the  law  denounced  is  here 
called  a  '  curse,'  and  to  show  that  Christ,  specifically,  endured  its 
penal^,   it  is  said   'he  became  a  curse  for  us.'      His  death  was 
therefore  no  mere  state  expedient,  no  mere  exhibition,  intended  to 
impress :  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  justice,  a  reparation  to  law,  by  dis- 
charging, instead  of  setting  aside,  their  righteous  claims.    Having 
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satisfied  these,  he  has  obtained  ^  eternal  redemption'  for  all  thoae  in 
whose  stead  he  was  substitated,  and  for  whose  suis  he  was  fyumshed. 
Iaw  and  j  ustice  haye  no  additional  claims  on  them  of  a  hostile  nature ; 
but,  on  the  oontiary,  hj  a  necessity,  the  necessity  of  eternal  rig^iteooa- 
ness,  they  are  now  as  much  bound  to  secure  the  ultimate  salvation  of 
those  for  whom  he  died,  as  they  once  were  to  demand  satis&ction  fpr 
their  sins,  Christ,  accordingly,  has  obtained  a  legal  right,  to  use  all 
the  means  that  are  necessary  to  apply  redemption  to  the  soule  of  his 
people,  and  to  use  even  the  law  itscdf  to  gain  possession  of  those  to 
whom  he  has  a  legal  right  The  Fath^  hath  ^given  him  power  over 
all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  were  given  him.' 
In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  he  has  appointed  means  of  gathering 
sinn^^  to  hunself,  by  his  word  and  Spirit;  and  no  sooner  is  any  indivi- 
dual united  to  himself  than  he  is  personally  recognised^  in  law,  as  one  to 
whom  ^  there  is  no  condemnation  because  he  is  in  Christ  Jesus.*'  Such 
is  a  very  meagre  outiine  of  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  truth  of  Grod, 
respecting  this  question ;  in  mahing  which  you  will  perceive  thai  I 
have  passed  over  many  related  points,  of  exoeedingjiy  great  interest, 
not  because  I  wished  to  pass  over  difSksulties  dxy^shod,  but  bepaoae,  to 
have  entered  on  these,  would  have  been  &rther  to  make  demands  on 
your  patience  which  has  already  been  very  meritorious. 

Indq^,  I  could  almost  have  wished  that  you  had  given  a  littie 
more  explanation  on  some  of  these  points.  This,  no  doubt,  can  be 
brought  out  in  the  discussion.  As  everything  depends,  in  such  an 
argument,  on  the  definitions,  I  should  like  if  you  would  fiivour  us  vnlh 
a  general  view  explanatory  of  the  sense  in  which  current  terms  are 
applied  to  our  Lord's  death. 

OfV*  Sec.  Here,  again,  it  would  require  a  long  statement  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject  But,  since  it  is  desired,  I  shfl^  both  attempt  to 
give  it  and  to  save  time.  Considered  as  having  engaged  from  all 
eternity  to  perform  this  work,  Christ  is  said  to  have  undertaken  the 
cause  of  his  people,  and  his  work  is  often  called  his  undertakmgn 
Having  undertiftken  the  cause  of  his  people,  the  character  in  which  he 
then  stood,  was  that  of  a  suret^f  or  one  who  had  pledged  himsrif  to  • 
his  Father  that  he  would  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  the  law,  and  do 
whatever  was  necessary  to  carry  the  arrangements  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  into  accomplishment  Hence  he  is  ctdled  '  the  Surety  of  a  better 
testament;'  one  who  fulfilled  the  terms  by  which  the  covenant  was 
ratified.  Yiewed  as  assuming  our  nature,  he  became  what  in  Old 
Testament  times  was  called  our  Goelt  or  near  kmeman^  who  had  the 
right  of  redemption.  Yiewed  as  actually  made  under  the  law  for  us, 
he  is  our  euhet^ute.  Yiewed  as  ^  bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on 
the  tree,'  he  is  our  sacrifice.  Yiewed  as  delivering  us  from  all  penal 
evil,  he  is  our  eaviaur.  Yiewed  as  delivering  us  from  evU  in  the  form 
of  bondage,  he  is  our  redeemer.  His  death,  if  viewed  as  offiared  for 
our  sin,  is  a  sacrifice ;  if  looked  on  as  intended  to  answer  the  demands 
oflawandjustice,  itisasa<ii{/ac^tbr»;  ifviewed  as  the  means  of  restoring 
peace  between  God  and  man,  it  is  on  atonemeniy  or  recondUalion ;  if 
viewed  as  securing  the  deliverance  of  his  people  from  aU  penal  evil, 
it  is  a  ranaomf  or  redemption  price;  if  viewed  as  a  completed  act    as 
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a  pace  given  on  the  iraderstood  condition  thai  those^  for  whom  it  wbb 
nodendy  shocdd  obtain  redemption,  it  is  called  a  pmrchaee-^'  feed  the 
efanich  of  God,  whidi  he  hath  pnn^iased  witii  his  own  blood  ;^  his 
Uood  oocopied  the  same  place,  in  this  matter,  as  gold  and  silver  do  in 
•nfi&ary  tnmsaetions;  it  was  what  the  party  who  had  the  daim  den 
nanded,  and^  which  being  given,  that  for  which  it  was  given  belongs 
ti  tihe  party  who  satisfied  £e  demand.  It  is  thus  all  one  whether  we 
oil  enr  Losd's  death  a  sacrifice,  a  satisfaction,  -a  ransom,  an  atonement, 
a  reeoneSiation,  or  a  purchase.  I  hope  these  expluiations  maj  be 
eoistd«red  as  si^dent ;  would  that  I  could  entertain  a  hope  that  thej 
wil  be  salisfciteiyT 

Jforu.  Satisfiusterjl  They  are  as  fiir  from  that  as  can  wdi  be 
sop|Dsed«  Z  have  heard  nothing  worse  £nr  a  very  long  time.  How 
the  goepd  is  divested  of  its  life  and  power  when  it  comes  into  such 
ha&di  as  yours !    like  the  tarpedOj  your  very  touch  is  benumbing. 

Oriq.  aec.  It  is  bnt  right  that  you  should  be  allowed  a  littie  more 
timn  ordinary  license  of  speech,  mer  such  a  long  silenee,  but  let  us 
bewan  of  rauing,  as  it  only  shows  the  state  of  our  temper,  and  does 
nothiBf  for  our  cause*'  What  may  be  your  oljections  to  tiie  statements 
that  hare  been  made  f 

Manu    They  are  nmumerable. 

Ort^.  $90.  It  is  impossible  to  count  the  number  of  grains  in  a  hand- 
fU  of  Itcf  BBod ;  and  yet  how  littie  is  the  united  weight  of  all  t^ese 
mfflioDa  vhen  put  in  tiie  scale !  and  it  is  one  comfort  to  think  that 
your  objeitions  must  be  weighed^  and  not  numband^  or  we  should  have 
a  very  tedons  process  before  us. 

JUbrw.  I  ol:ject  to  all  general  statements  of  this  kind.  You  will 
never  find  tny  of  our  authors  acting  in  this  manner.  They  have  too 
much  of  goMl  simplicity  to  attempt  to  give  a  connected  view  of  their 
system.    Tfere  are  no  such  st^umu  of  principle  given  in  tiie  bible. 

Oriff*  Sect  The  word  of  Grod,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  wwks 
of  God.  In  freation,  to  a  heedless  eye,  there  is  no  apparent  system. 
AB  tilings  seon  as  if  they  had  been  scattered  at  random  firom  the 
Creator's  haa^  Trees,  flowers,  herbs,  rocks,  rivers,  birds,  animals, 
an  are  intermiigled  together,  and  there  is  no  arrangement  or  dassi- 
fieation  of  any  department  of  nature;  and  yet  there  is  a  system,  in 
nature,  which  it  ii  the  duty  of  man  to  study  and  arrange,  and  by  the  pro- 
cess of  arranging  vhich,  Us  ideas  of  the  great  Creator  are  inexpressibly 
enlarged,  above  wiat  they  ever  could  have  been,  had  he  looked  merdy 
at  particular  objecs.  On  the  same  principle  is  the  word  of  God  con- 
stmeted.  Facts,  precepts,  doctrines,  promises,  proverbs,  prophecies^ 
truths  r^arding  Ooi,  and  truths  regiu'ding  man,  views  of  time,  and 
riimpees  into  eternity,  are  found  mingled  together  without  any  system. 
But  the  command  to -compare  scripture  with  scripture,  points  out  tons 
the  principle,  as  well  ai  the  duty,  of  classification,  by  carrying  out  which, 
we  arrive  at  general  vewb  of  divine  truth ;  and,  so  for  firom  shunning 
this,  we  shoidd  seek  ti  purify,  and  Milaige,  and  perfect  our  under- 
BlaiHlings  as  much  as  )osBible»  that  we  may  see  a  littie  and  a  littie 
forther  into  the  wonderft  plan  of  redemption — ^into  the  bible  philes^^y 
of  8ahratio&---4liat  schmm  into  wMch  marvdUng  ^angeb  desire  to  lodk,' 
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and  in  which  God  ^haih  abounded  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and  pm- 
dence/  Your  writers  certainly  have  avoided  every  thing  like  a  geoecal 
and  connected  view  of  their  system ;  but  whether  this  has  arisen  from 
the  simplicity  of  their  minds,  as  you  allege,  or  from  the  difficulty  of 
getting  their  materiab  framed  into  any  harmonious  structure,  or  from 
a  desire  to  shade,  if  not  conceal,  some  of  their  tenets  frx>m  the  gaze  of 
the  uninitiated,  it  does  not  certainly  appear.  It  would  be  highly  der 
sirable  if  you  could  prevail  on  them  to  speak  out  more  plainly,  ani 
give  the  world  a  matured  and  connected  view  of  their  opinions,  if  tbU 
be  possible. 

Moris.  The  general  statement  to  which  we  have  listened,  tiis 
evening,  leave  at  least  no  doubt  in  regard  to  your  sentiments.  Ydor 
foundation,  assuredly,  is  sand,  or  something  a  good  deal  worse.  Ton 
are  of  the  race  of  the  fatalists,  and  hold  Uie  most  offensive  vievs  of 
the  limitarians,  in  the  most  offensive  form.  In  the  veiy  first  sentmoe, 
you  professed  vour  belief  in  that  scandalous  and  abominable  do<trine 
of  Calvinism,  (which  Mr  Rutherford  of  Greenock  has  so  ably  exposed) 
by  which  the  ever  holy  and  blessed  God  is  made  the  auUior  >f  sin. 
It  b  appalling  to  think  that  rational  men,  with  the  bible  in  ;their&and% 
should  thus  dare  to  asperse  and  blaspheme  their  Maker.  I  woild  re- 
commend Mr  Rutherford's  work  to  your  serious  and  (»ayerful  lemsal. 

Orig,  Sec.  1  have  seen  the  work ;  and  next  time  you  recomnend  it, 
you  ought,  in  addition  to  a  serious  and  prayerful  perusal,  to  entoeat  for 
it  a  candid  perusal ;  for  it  is  one  of  those  works  in  perusiig  which, 
the  reader  would  require  more  than  a  double  portion  of  caidour  and 
discretion,  as  the  writer,  evidently,  either  never  has  hearc  of  these 
virtues,  or  has  renounced  them  along  with  Calvinism.  I>  Johnson 
had  much  esteem  for  *  good  haters  j'  and  among  that  class  >f  men,  Bfr 
Rutherford  is  surely  entitled  to  no  mean  place.  He  hate»  Calvinism 
with  a  merciless,  znalicious,  bigotted,  blind,  and  furious  Jatred;  and, 
as  if  the  end  sanctified  the  means,  he  has  first  set  up  a  mooc  image  of  i^ 
made  by  himself,  and  then  broken  it  dovm  and  stampei  on  it,  as  he 
certainly  had  a  right  to  do  with  the  workmanship  of  hisown  hands. 

Moris.  In  your  own  statement,  you,  in  effect,  taugit  that  God  is 
the  author  of  sin. 

Orig,  Sec.  No  Calvinist  ever  taught  that  doctrine.  They  all  teac^ 
the  opposite — they  all  endeavour  to  prove  that  Gk>d  .i^  not  the  author 
of  sin ;  and  the  best  defences  of  the  divine  charaoer,  in  connection 
with  its  existence  in  the  world,  have  come  from  tb  pens  of  decided 
Calvinists.  The  existence  of  sin,  and  its  conslstencywith  the  character 
of  Grod,  are  subjects,  the  consideration  of  which  hive  caused  many  an 
aching  head,  and  many  an  anxious  heart,  amoig  the  sons  of  men. 
They  involve  questions  of  far  too  grand  a  chancter  for  the  human 
intellect  to  solve,  in  the  days  of  its  terrestrial  babjj^ood.  The  difficulty 
is  not  peculiar  to  Calvinism,  it  is  common  tc  ^  systems,  even  to 
Deism,  Atheism,  and  Pantheism.  Whether  mc^  will,  or  will  not,  Grod 
is,  and  yet  sin  is ;  and  after  long  thinking  on  tlo  subject,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  Calvinistic  system  is  the  only  one  whi<^  keeps  clear,  or  which 
possibly  can  keep  clear,  of  fatalism ;  it  is  the  fnly  one  that  secures  the 
dominion  of  intelligence  over  every  thing  tha^  exists. 
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Mam.  Keepfi  ddto  of  ^talism  !  Is  it  not  rather  to  the  very  core 
a  system  of  fatalism?  Secures  the  dominion  of  intelligence!  Ddes  it 
not  rather  oonyert  inteUigent  beings  into  machines  ?  Did  not  you  as- 
sert that  God  determined  to  permit  the  existence  of  sin?  And  does 
not  the  catechism  teach  that  he  hath  <  foreordained  all  things  whatso- 
erer  comes  to  pass  ?'    Is  not  that  fatalism  ?  ' 

Ong,  Sec.  No!  that  is  the  only  doctrine  that  keeps  free  of  fatalism. 
If  God  did  not  predetermine,  or  foreordain,  the  existence  of  sin,  by  per- 
mission, then  sin  exists  in  the  universe  without  his  permission — ^sin 
exists  in  despite  of  God— exists,  therefore,  by  fatal  necessity ;  it  is 
something  which  God  either  could  not  foresee,  or  could  not  prevent; 
and  whatever  exists  apart  fix>m,  and  in  despite  of,  the  wisdom  and  the 
will  of  a  presiding  intelligence,  exists  by  £ftte— exists  by  a  blind,  irra- 
tional, and  uncontrollable  necessity. 

Mom.  But  how  can  Calvinists  escape  &talism,  when  they  teach 
thiit  Gknl  *hath  foreordained  all  things  that  come  to  pass?' 

Orig.  Sec,  They  avoid  it  of  necessity ;  because  all  things  being 
ordained  by  God,  and  God  being  the  supreme  and  perfect  intelligence, 
all  his  arrangements  must,  of  necessity,  be  pervaded  by  intelligence: — 
intelligence  must,  of  necessity,  regulate,  animate,  rule,  and  control  all 
events,  and  all  aictions,  and  fate  can  find  access  into  no  department  of 
the  universe,  and  to  no  event  in  Providence,  until  that  event,  or  that 
department*  is  separated  from  the  foreordination  of  the  all-wise  Grod. 
Moreover,  God  being  infinitely  holy  and  good,  sin  can  exist  only  by 
permission,  under  his  government,  and  its  permission  must  have  been 
foreordained,  because  Grod  saw  its  permission  to  be  necessary  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds.  But  in  order  to  solve  this  question,  we 
would  require,  as  our  data,  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  divine 
nature — a  full  comprehension  of  the  whole  plan  of  the  universe,  from  the 
daWn  of  time,  till  the  consummation  of  the  divine  purpose  in  eternity, 
together  with  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  agency  of  God, 
the  infinite,  and  uncreated  spirit,  comes  into  contact  with  the  created 
and  finite  spirits  of  his  intelligent  creation.  On  all  these  points,  we  are 
children,  mere  infants ;  and  it  wiU  be  well  for  us  to  leave  the  solution 
of  sueh  problems  to  another  state  of  existence,  if  we  may  hope,  even 
then,  to  have  powers  adequate  to  their  solution. 

Mom,  This  is  one  of  the  weak  points  of  your  £fystem ;  but  I  have 
no  particular  wish  to  dwell  upon  it,  if  it  gives  you  uneasiness. 

Orig,  Sec.  Call  it  not  one  of  the  weaik  points  of  my  system.  It  is 
one  of  the  weak  points  of  your  system,  and  of  every  system  ;  for  the 
difficulty  has  its  origin^  not  in  speculative  tenets,  but  in  the  weakness 
of  the  human  mind,  and  its  consequent  inability  to  solve  this  problem. 
But  this  inability  attaches  to  the  whole  human  species,  as  much  as  it 
dees  to  the  Calvinists.  Ton  can,  however,  give  us  your  opinion  about 
the  existence  of  sin,  if  you  possess  more  light  than  others  on  the  subject. 

Mom.  1  confess  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that  I  have  not  thought 
very  much  on  the  question ;  but  I  have  always  been  satisfied  that  your 
system  makes  God  the  author  of  sin.  And  this  seems  to  me  necessarily 
to  be  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  election,  which  was  the  second  point  in 
your  statement. 
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'  Orig,  8ecm  Then  joa  miut  have  thoaght  on  tbe  salgeet  of  dectioD, 
to  as  tittle  pnrpoee  as  you  have  about  the  origin  of  eviL  llis  doetrbe 
of  election  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  all  men  were  ahead j  sin- 
nerS)  and,  therefore,  election  could  not  be  the  cause  of  sin ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  holy  and  bleesed  act,  of  a  holy  and  blessed  Qod,  to 
make  a  number  of  sinners  holy.  In  regard  to  the  rest  of  mankisd,  the 
non-elect,  these  were  sinners  already,  and  Grod's  determination  to  iesve 
ihem  hi  the  state  in  which  they  were,  did  not  exert  the  least  positive 
influMice,  either  on  their  character  or  on  their  destiny. 

Maris,  And  do  you  beliere  that  a  God  of  love  coidd  posribbjr  set 
such  a  part  to  any  of  his  creatures  as  you  now  heartlesBiy  aseribe  to 
him,  witii  regard  to  the  non-elect  I 

Or^.  Sec,    Do  you,  then,  utterly  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  eleetion? 

Maris.  By  no  means ;  I  believe  in  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  election ; 
but  I  repudiate  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  election  of  the  Cslviiiists, 
as  a  calumny  against  the  word  of  God,  as  a  foul  libel  on  the  duuracter 
of  God,  and  as  calculated  to  drown  one-half  of  mankind  in  lioentioii»- 
ness,  and  to  drive  the  other  half  of  them  into  black  despair.  There  is 
no  room  left  for  active  exertion,  or  finr  manly  thought,  or  for  iadepes- 
dent  feeling,  under  Calvinism.  It  puts  a  chain  upon  the  soul  of  msn, 
and  covers  the  paternal  fiioe  of  God  with  terrors,  and  makes  his 
bosom  the  seat  of  blind  partiaUty. 

Orig.  S&c.  Perhaps  you^ay  regain  your  lost  cahn,  if,  leaving  Cal- 
vinism for  a  tittle,  you  would  stoto  whiU  you  consider  to  be  the  scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  election. 

Maris.  The  scriptural  doctrine  of  eleetion  is,  tiiat  when  men  bdieve 
in  Christ,  and  give  themselves  to  Qod,  he  then  chooses  them,  and  thej 
become  his  elected  ones. 

Grig.  Sec.  This  is  very  plain :  when  once  men  choose  God,  God 
chooses  them.  According  to  this,  salvation  is  to  be  asoibed  to  man, 
and  not  to  God ;  bis  wiU  goes  before  God's  wiU ;  his  love  goes  beforo 
Grod*s  love ;  his  act  of  chbice  goes  before  Grod's  act  of  ^oioe;  the 
earthly  first  ascends  to  heaven,  and  then  the  heavenly  comes  down  to 
earth. 

Maris.    And  I  should  tike  to  see  «bible  objections'  to  that  doctrine. 

Orig.  Sec.  The  whole  bible,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  mi^ 
histories,  prophecies,  doctrines,  prayers,  praises,  promises,  is  opposed 
to  that  doctrine.  In  every  part  of  it,  Grod  is  represented  as  taking  tio^ 
initiative,  as  calling,  choosing,  inviting  man,  before  man  had  any  right 
thoughts  towards  him.  You  may  just  as  weU  say  that  children  fi^t 
love  their  parents,  and  then  their  parents  love  tl^m,  as  say  that  the 
Father  of  mercies  does  not  choose  any  as  his  children  until  they  choose 
him  as  their  &ther.  In  that  case  the  spiritual  child  first  ^^^^iJ^ 
then  it  gets  a  fother ;  which  is  to  say,  that,  as  a  member  of  Q^  ^ 
fiunily,  it  is  sdf-ezistent  and  uncreated. 

Maris.  No  more  of  these  metaphysics,  if  you  please.  I  ask^  J^ 
for  ejections  drawn  fix>m  the  bible,  and  is  this  jargon  all  the  answer 
which  I  am  to  receive  t  /.     ^ 

Orig.Sec.  The  whole  bible,  I  have  steted,  goes  dkectly  i&  n^  f^ 
the  idea  that  Grod  does  not  choose  men  tiU  they  choose  him.    I^  '^'^^"^ 
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nqmre  to  be  wholly  remodelled  in  order  to  suit  that  idea.    Christ 
said  to  his  discifdesy  '  Ye  have  not  choeen  me,  but  I  have  ehoflen  you;' 
bfit  if  men  first  give  themselves  to  Gk>d,  and  then  are  chosen  of  him, 
this  vene  would  require  to  be  reversed,  and  to  be  read  in  this  manner, 
4  have  not  chosen  you,  but  ye  have  chosen  me.'    J£  Qod  does  not 
choose  men  till  after  they  believe,  that  verse,  '  According  as  he  has 
dioten  us  in  him  befi>re  the  foundation  of  the  worlds  that  we  should  be 
fady,  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love,' — tl^  verse  would  re- 
quire to  be  made  over  again,  and  to  run  in  these  terms,  ^  It  is  a  most 
grierons  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  chose  us  before  the  foundation  of 
tbe  world,  that  we  should  be  holy:  we  first  gave  ourselves  to  him 
bj  faith,  many  thousands  of  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
sad  thus  began  to  be  holyi  he  then  chose  us,  because  we  were  already 
holy  persons.'     That  passage,  ^  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord ;  not  unto  us, 
bat  unto  thy  name  give  glory,  for  thy  mercy  and  for  thy  truth's  sake,' 
would  require  to  be  read  somewhat  in  this  manner,  '  To  us,  O  Lord,  and 
not  unto  thee,  belongs  the  honour  of  our  salvation,  for  thou  didst  not 
&8t  choose  us,  but  we  first  chose  thee.'    Hundreds  of  texts  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  might  be  quoted,  which,  in  order  to  harmonise  with  your 
opinion,  must  be  contradicted^  and  not  interpreted, 

Morie,  Much  more  is  this  true  of  the  doctrine  as  held  by  you.  We 
give  some  reason  for  Grod  choosing  one  man  rather  than  another,  but 
yonr  system  assigns  no  such  reason,  and  must  therefore  charge  Grod 
with  ading  capriciously. 

Oriff,  Sec»  This  statement  is  not  quite  correct.  There  was  a 
reason — and  an  infinitely  good  reason — ^why  God  acted  as  he  did  in 
choosing  some,  and  leaving  others ;  but  that  reason  was  drawn  firom 
aothing  in  man,  but  wholly  from  the  unspeakably  glorious,  and  blessed, 
and  all-wise,  nature  of  Grod  himself. 

Mima.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  man,  as  a  miserable  being,  has 
daims  on  the  divine  sympathy ;  and  when  the  greatness  of  his  fkcul- 
ties  are  taken  into  consideration,  do  you  not  think  that,  even  on 
your  prindples,  there  must  have  been  something  in  man  calling  forth 
the  divine  r^ard  ? 

Ong.  Sec  You  ipish  a  concession,  I  see,  in  ftivour  of  conditional 
electi<m ;  but  nothing  appears  to  me  dearer,  firom  the  nature  of  the 
case,  or  finom  the  statements  of  scripture,  than  that  election  to  eternal 
Vik  was  entirely  gratuitous,  perfectly  free,  and  unconditional.  True, 
indeed,  man  was  miserable;  but  he  had  made  himself  miserable  by  sin; 
and  misery  under  a  moral  governor— ^misery,  as  the  result  and  punish- 
ment of  ran— has  no  valid  daim  on  mercy :  otherwise  the  devils  would 
have  been  delivered  from  their  foil— -otherwise  there  would  be  no  hell, 
wi&  its  *  weepings  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth,'  for  the  im- 
penitent and  unbelieving..»otherwise  Misery  would  not  have  walked 
throu^  this  earth,  in  her  ten  thousand  forms  of  grief,  vexation,  disap- 
povntment,  and  woe,  which  have  converted  the  world  into  '  a  vale  of 
tears,'  and  made  it  one  of  the  surest  and  most  universal  of  all  truths, 
that  ^Man  is  bom  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards.'  Justice 
is  necessary  in  its  exercise;  not  so  mercy.  Ood  must  be  just, 
must  be  hdy,  must  act  on  the  prindples  of  eternal  and  immutable 
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rectitude,  to  every  person,  and  at  every  moment  of  duration,  whatever 
may  become  of  Iub  creatures :  justice  must  be  done,  though  the  vrorld 
should  go  to  ruin,  and  ^  the  smoke '  of  hell  should  <  ascend  for  ever  and 
ever.'  But  mercy  is  not  necessary  in  its  exercise.  Jehovah  is  always 
a  merciful  God  ;  but  the  exerciee  of  mercy  is  bounded  by  justtoe,  and 
wisdom,  by  holiness,  and  fiuthfulness.  Mercy  is  the  act  of  a  sovereign ; 
and  Qod  *  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy.'  It  is  therefore 
perfectly  dear,  that  the  sinner  has  no  clidm  to  mercy  merely  because 
he  is  miserable. 

Moria.  This  statement  is  surely  unscriptnraL  If  it  were  true»  it 
would  prove  that  Grod  has  no  tenderness  nor  compassion — ^that  he  is 
unmoved  by  human  misery.  Surely  it  is  enough  to  refute  this  to  refer 
to  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  How  different  a  character  is  there 
given  of  God  from  that  now  given  by  you  1  Only  listen  to  the  hoaTenly 
tenderness  of  this  most  exquisite  delineation,  and  cease  to  have  such 
harsh  thoughts  of  your  Maker :  *  But  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way 
off,  his  fa&er  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him.'  Think  on  that,  and  no  more  attempt  to  pro- 
pagate such  repulsive  ideas  about  the  best,  and  kindest,  and  most 
gracious  of  all  beings. 

Grig.  Sec,  It  is  true  that  God  is  foil  of  mercy  and  compassion ; 
but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  a  creature  who  has  become  miserable 
by  rebellion  has  no  claim  to  mercy.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case,  that  there  are  some  of  whom  we  read,  *'  He  that  made  them  will 
not  have  mercy  on  them,  and  he  that  formed  them  will  show  them  no 
fovour,'  but  will  <  laugh  at  their  calamity,  and  mock  when  thdr  foar 
Cometh.' 

Maris,  You  think,  then,  that  election  is  wholly  unconditionaL  I 
do  not  make  the  objection,  as  my  own,  for  our  views  differ  so  entirely 
that  they  can  scarcely  come  into  collision  at  this  point;  but  might  it 
not  be  maintained,  that  the  reason  why  God  set  his  love  upon  man 
was  because  of  the  uncommon  grandeur  of  the  human  soul,  and  the 
wonderful  developments  of  which  he  saw  it  would  be  capable  during 
eternity? 

Orig,  Sec.  Man  is  indeed  a  wonderfol  being ;  his  body  and  his 
soul  are  wonderful ;  his  achievements,  and  inventions,  and  discoveries 
in  the  works  of  God,  are  wonderfol ;  and  man  is  yet  in  his  mere 
in&ncy,  he  is  only  learning  the  alphabet  of  knowledge.  Even  in  this 
world,  the  attainments  of  mankind,  in  the  foture,  will  prepress  untO, 
at  some  distant  period,  the  nineteenth  century  shaU  be  looked  back 
upon,  as  being  still  the  morning  of  the  human  mind,  with  the  mist 
still  resting  on  the  depths  of  the  valleys,  and  on  the  summits  of  the 
hills ;  and  when  lime  shall  have  run  its  course,  and  men  shall  have 
spent  ages  in  eternity,  the  expansion  and  exaltation  which  human 
nature  will  then  have  undergone,  will,  no  doubt,  inexpressible  tran- 
scend the  most  sublime  conception  of  the  most  sublime  genius  that 
ever  was  on  earth.  Now  it  is  true  God  saw  all  this ;  he  knew  the 
grandeur  of  immortal  man ;  he  saw  the  whole  extent  of  the  develop- 
ment of  which  the  immortal  seed  within  him  was  capable,  when 
planted  beside  the  river  of  life,  and  fostered  during  countless  ages  by  the 
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anceaslDg  mmaiiixie  of  the  heavenly  world ;  but  it  was  not  because  of  the 
excellence  and  dignity  of  human  nature ;  not  because  man  was  the 
masterpiece  of  his  creatiye  power  and  skill  that  the  love  of  God  was 
fixed  on  him.  This  is  proved,  to  a  demonstration,  by  the  &ct  that 
another  order  of  creatures  had  iailen  as  well  as  man,  and  they  were 
poesessed  of  loftier  &culties  than  man  had,  even  in  the  prime  of 
innocence ;  they  were  a  higher  order  of  creatures ;  they  belonged  to 
a  nobler  world ;  they  stood  at  the  Ug)  of  the  created  senle ;  but  God 
'passed  by  the  angels  that  sinned,'  and,  therefore,  any  conceivable 
excellence,  in'the  olgect,  was  not  the  reason  of  his  choice,  otherwise  he 
would  have  fixed  on  angels  and  passed  1^  men.  The  only  reason  that 
can  be  assigned  for  the  electing  love  of  God,  is  his  free  and  sovereign 
pleasure.  His  choice  was  made  altogether  irrespective  of  any  thing 
commendable  or  deserving  in  its  objects. 

Moria.  I  would  like  if  you  would  bring  the  question  a  little  more 
to  the  test  of  scripture.  It  is  easy  to  put  forth  plausible  generalities 
of  your  own,  but  you  will  find  it  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  get 
any  appearance  of  a  foundation  for  such  a  doctrine  in  '  the  oracles  of 
tnnth.'  Give  us,  then,  some  proo&  from  scripture  that  the  choice  of 
God  is  altogether  independent  of  any  thing  good  in  man. 

Orig,  Sec,  Is  it  not  written,  *  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which 
we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost?'  If,  tiierefore,  Grod 
chose  men  because  they  have  already  chosen  him,  as  you  teach,  then 
it  would  be  for  ^  works  of  righteousness'  done  by  tliem,  that  they  were 
adopted;  but  this  is  denied,  and  therefore  it  is  purely  and  entirely 
from  his  own  merciful  nature  that  God  fixes  his  regards  on  any  of  our 
race.  If  you  wish  any  thing  clearer  listen  to  what  follows.  Tou  may 
often  use  strong  language  against  Calvinism,  but  the  following  declara- 
tion of  the  Calvinistic  principle,  is  as  strong  as  any  statement  of  the 
Morisonian  which  it  is  possible  for  you  to  make : — *  For  the  children 
being  not  yet  bom,  neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil,  that  the 
purpose  of  God  according  to  election  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but 
of  him  that  calleth,  it  was  said  unto  her.  The  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger.  As  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated. 
What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Is  there  unrighteousness  with  God  ?  God 
fwbid.  For  he  saith.  to  Moses,  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have 
mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion. 
So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  wiUeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
God  that  showeth  mercy.'  The  doctrine  of  absolute,  unconditional, 
sovereign  election,  can  never  be  impugned,  with  any  success,  until  that 
passage  and  the  chapter  from  which  it  is  taken  are  both  expunged 
from  the  word  of  God. 

Moris,  O,  you  are  at  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Romans  again !  Do 
not  boast  too  much,  for  those  who  do  so  are  oflen  nigh  to  some  cala- 
nuty,  and  perhaps  this  may  be  the  case  with  you,  and  such  as  you, 
who  &ncy  the  Calvinistic  theory  is  borne  out  by  the  passage  now 
mentioned.  Mr  Morison  has  been  studying  this  matter,  and  he  is 
coming  out  with  a  work  on  the  subject:  not  a  puny  pamphlet,  nor  a 
dwarfish  tome;  but  a  magnificent  work,  destined,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
form  an  era  in  the  theology  of  Scotland. 
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Ong.  See.  Many  a  strong  man  has  fidlen  in  ihe  attempt  to  wale 
that  impregnable  fortrese  of  revealed  truth;  and  I  hare  no  doubt  that 
the  wei^xMie  whidi  Mr  Morison  has  been  forging  against  it  ^  shall 
not  proqper;*  but  in  due  time  shall  be  hong  up  as  trophies  on  ''Ae 
tower  of  David,'  beside  the  swords,  and  the  spears,  and  the  ^eMs,  of 
Pdagius  and  Arminius,  and  other  vanquished  opponents  oi  divine 
grace.  The  doctrine  of  election,  as  held  by  Calvinists,  is  certainly 
tao^t  in  the  ninth  of  the  Romans:  it  is  the  veiy  truth  of  God;  sad 
therefore,  as  Luther  said  of  justification  by  fiuth,  '  It  shall  neither  be 
overcome  by  the  Pope^  nor  by  the  Emperor,  nor  by  the  Turk,  nor  by 
the  Tartar,  nor  by  all  the  devils  in  hell.* 

Mme*    The  doctrine  to  me  seems  whdly  incredible. 

Orig.  Sec.  You  ought  to  remember,  that  many  things  that  at  one 
time  would  have  appeared  wholly  incredible,  are  afterwards  realised 
to  be  true.  It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  both  in  philosophy 
and  in  theology,  ten  thousand  objections  can  never  set  ande  a  eingle 
fhet.  In  philosophising,  we  must  first  put  the  question,  Is  this  proved, 
by  observation,  or  experiment,  to  be  a  fact  in  nature?  And  if  it  be  a 
Ihot,  ten  million  <^  objectors,  even  though  each  produced  ten  million 
of  objections,  wronld  never  xnake  it  less  true.  And  we  must  punoe 
the  same  course  in  theology.  Our  first  question  should  be.  Is  this  a 
&ctt  or  which  is  the  same  thing.  Has  God  stated  this  to  be  traeT 
And  whatever  €k>d  has  stated  to  be  true,  is  true,  and  myriads  of  o^ 
jeotions  to  it  have  no  weight  whatever;  but  are  the  mere  firailtScs  snd 
defects  of  a  created,  dependant,  and  depraved  mind,  that  vranta  wid^ 
and  comprehension,  to  embrace  the  whole  scheme  of  things,  and  is 
too  deficient  in  purity  and  humility  to  appreciate  and  to  fl^ow  what- 
ever is  taught  of  God.  Now,  God  has  said  it  in  the  passage  which 
I  last  quoted--said  it  plainly,  said  it  strongly,  said  it  by  an  ezainple» 
and  said  it  by  the  announcement  of  a  general  principle,  that  he  ifl 
sovereign  in  the  exercise  of  his  grace.  He  has  said  this  by  example 
in  the  case  of  Esau  and  Jacob:  *  For  the  children  heing  noiyet  borth 
fMle  they  were  yet  m  the  toomby  before  ^iey  had  done  good  or  evil,  it  wiu 
said  unto  her,  'Die  elder  shall  serve  the  younger.  As  it  is  written,  Jacob 
have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated.'  This  is  the  example,  and  it 
requires  no  comment.  Then  we  have  a  general  truth,  deduced  fiom 
this  particular  instance,  showing  that  the  principle  on  which  God 
acted  towards  these  two  brothers,  is  the  same  on  which  he  acts  in  all 
cases:  *I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have 
compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion.  So  then  it  is  not  of  him 
that  willeih,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showetft  mercy- 
Here  is  a  plain,  explicit  declaration,  made  by  God,  respecting  his  own 
sovereignty,  and  therefore  it  is  a  fiact,  and  always  will  remain  a  &ct; 
and  all  objections  to  it  are  objections  to  a  fisu^t,  originating  in  the 
intellectual  weakness  of  man,  which  cannot  take  that  comprehensive 
view  of  things  which  God  takes,  and  in  his  prejudice,  pride,  and' moral 
perversity,  which  will  not  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but 
accounts  them  '  foolishness/ 

Morie.    And  there  is  certainly  good  ground  for  reckoning  the 
doctrine  of  absolute,  uncmidillonal  election,  to  be  no  better  than 
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fiMlkluMeB.  It  18  quite  iiratioiial  to  Biippose  thait  God  has  endowed 
mm  iviih  a  jalkiiuJ  mmd|  and  with  acfti¥e  powers^  and  yet  thai  Us 
final  dflfltiDj  depeads  not  upon  himself,  but  upea  the  immutaUe  pmv 
poses  of  God. 

Ong.  See^  To  me  the  doctrine  i^ppean  conformable  to  the  fint 
dktstes  of  reason;  and  I  feel  oonyincod  that  it  never  can  be  snbvertedy 
excspt  by  denying  the  doctrine  of  causation*— the  doctrine  that  every 
effect  most  have  a  Ganse»  on  which  aU  reasoning,  aU  science,  and  aU 
bonness  is  condncted.  The  period  was  when  nothing  was  in  existence 
but  the  Infinite,  £teraal,All-per&ctOaB.  That  any  created  thing  now 
exisiB  is  owing  to  his  wiU.  Kit  were  admitted  that  any  drcuaistanoe, 
or  action,  or  event*  coold  take  place  in  reference  to  anyereatore 
ivitfaoat  God's  *  determinate  couittel  and  forekno^edge,'  from  this 
sdmismon  it  would  follow  that  God  was  not  the  creator  of  all;  for 
whatever  takes  phuse  without  the  decree  of  Gk>d  is  uncreated,  is  self- 
ezisteDt,  and  independent,  and  divested  of  the  attributes  of  a  creature. 
Besides,  if  men  were  not  ordained  by  God,  in  adorable  sovereignty, 
to  denial  life,  then  heaven— the  place  where  GoA*b  throne  stands— 
the  place  where  his  glory  shines— his  palace^^his  very  £unily-man*> 
sion— *Js  wiAdrawn  finom  his  dcMuinion  to  this  extent,  that  it  is  not 
Ids  win  that  determines  who  shall  dwell  there.  Sovereign  election^ 
therefere,  seems  to  me  the  doctrine  of  reason  as  well  as  of  scr^tnre. 

iferuL  Yon  have  not  at  all  answered  my  objection,  which  spoke 
of  election  as  being  irrational  with  regard  to  man,  while  you  have 
merely  attempted  to  show  that  it  is  rational  when  viewed  in  regard 
to  God. 

Ony,  See*  Bot  if  it  be  rational  in  regard  to  God,  it  must  be 
mional  in  regard  to  man;  for  God's  claims  embrace  and  secure  all 
man's  true  privSeges. 

Mom*  But  to  what  purpose  is  man  called  to  rational  existence,  if 
Us  final  destiny  does  not,  in  any  degree,  depend  on  himself  t 

Orig*  See,  This  objection  proceeds  on  an  entire  misapprehension 
of  the  case.  It  takes  for  granted  that  the  divine  purposes,  which  are 
amle  to  God,  ought  also  to  be  a  rule  to  man,  which  is  utterly  absurd. 
Besides,  while  advocating  the  prerogatives  of  husoan  nature  on  Hie 
one  side,  it  forgets  them  on  the  other-*-4t  forgets  that  God  chose  his 
people  aa  rational,  accountable,  and  free  moral  agents ;  and  that  from 
t]»  mere  fi»t  of  their  being  men,  all  the  means  he  uses  in  the  acconi« 
pKshment  of  liis  purpose  must  of  necessity  accord  with  their  rational 
and  aoeooiitaUe  nature.  So  &r  from  being  inconsistent  with  activit)r, 
the  very  design  of  this  choice  is  to  excite  to  active  and  persevering 
exertteo.  ^  Work  out  your  own  salvataon  with  fear  and  trembling; 
M  ^  te  Ood  that  worh^  m  yon,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  hie  good 


Merie.  When  I  pass  away  from  theological  controversies  to  the 
hves  of  genuioe  christians,  I  can  find  little  trace  of  the  doctrine  of 
eleetiiOQ. 

Orig,  See*  Election,  in  one  sense,  is  whdly  a  celestial  question ;  it 
tt  an  act  of  Grod,  and  not  of  man ;  and  in  this  sense  it  has  no  visible 
phoe  whatever  in  merdy  human  transactions,  more  than  Providence 
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has  a  YimUe  place  in  ordioarj  affidn ;  bat  aa  ProvideDoe  has  a  rad 
though  invisible  inflnenoe,  which  is  gratelblly  acknowledged  by  aD 
good  men,  ao  the  purpoeeB  of  €k>d  have  a  real  though  invisible  inflaence 
which  all  good  men  acknowledge ;  and  in  reading  their  lives,  we  often- 
times cannot  help  seeing  this  purpose  manifested,  in  the  arrangements 
made  for  bringing  them  to  God. 

Maris.  Seeing  election  is  an  act  of  God,  and  not  of  man,  how  can 
it  ever  be  known  that  it  has  a  real  existence  and  influence  in  any  par- 
ticular case  T  ^ 

.  Orig.  Sec,  Whenever  it  can  be  shown  that  God's  will  goes  before 
man's  will,  in  originating  saving  movements,  then  salvation  most  be 
ascribed  to  God's  preventing  grace. 

Moris,  But  seeing  there  is  no  visible  influenoe  *  exerted  bj  God, 
mav  you  not  ascribe  to  God's  will  what  is  merely  the  result  of  man's 

Orig,  Sec.  The  influence  of  Providence  is  invisible,  yet  there  is  a 
certain  godlike  style  in  the  procession  of  eventa  that  oAentinies  con- 
strains good  men  to  say,  with  a  sublime  conviction  which  no  caviDer 
can  shfJie,  *  This  is  the  doing  of  the  Lord.'  -  And  there  is  sometfaing 
similar  in  the  conversion  of  souls  to  God:  there  is  always  something 
in  the  time,  manner,  circumstances,  that  display  the  ^finger'  and  the 
hand  of  God ;  and  in  some  cases  this  is  so  remarkable  that  the  perK)Ds 
are  universally  regarded  as  monuments  of  sovereign  grace.  Thus  was 
it  with  Augustine,  Bunyan,  Newton,  Scott 

Moris*  But  may  not  all  these  cases  be  weU  enongh  accounted  for, 
from  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  the  individuals  were  fdaced. 

Orig,  Sec.  I  think  they  cannot :  but  in  the  bible  there  are  re- 
corded cases  which  give  an  inspired  view  of  this  important  matter;  and 
in  all  these  we  see  die  will  of  God  always  taking  the  precedence  of  the 
will  of  man.  Take  the  case  of  Abraham,  was  it  not  God  that  called 
him  before  he  followed  God  f  Take  the  case  of  Jacob.  In  what 
circumstances  do  you  notice  the  first  movement  of  his  mind  in  a 
religious  manner  ?  It  was  after  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  very  flagrant 
crime,  by  which  he  at  once  cruelly  imposed  on  his  &ther,  and  most 
treacherously  betrayed  his  brother.  It  was  not  in  the  house  of  IsaaC} 
after  that  gracious  man  had  put  up  some  powerful  prayer  in  behalf  oi 
his  childr^ — ^it  was  in  a  strange  place  and  in  the  open  field.  And 
what  was  his  situation  when  God  appeared  to  him  there!  He  had 
not  gone  out  to  meditate,  as  his  fisither  was  accustomed  to  do,  <  at  even- 
tide;' neither  had  he  gone  forth  ^to  weep  and  make  supplication''^ 
'  to  wrestle  with  the  angel  until  the  breaking  of  the  day,'  as  be  did 
afterwards  at  Penid.  It  was  when  he  was  asleep  upon  a  pillow  of 
stones,  underneath  the  open  sky,  when  his  ear  was  sealed,  and  his 
eyes  closed,  and  his  mind  had  resigned  its  dominion  over  tiie  bodj) 
that  *•  God  Almighty  appeared  to  him  at  Luz  in  the  land  of  Canaanj 
and  blessed  him  there.'  There  was  no  act  of  free  will,  no  effort  oi 
human  ability  in  this  case ;  it  was  no  desire,  no  hope,  no  request  of 
Jacob's  to  meet  God  there — the  meeting  must  therefore  have  been 
wholly  of  sovereign  grace. 

Moris,    But  how  do  you  know  that  Jacob  was  not  a  good  ^^^ 
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before  this  time?     It  is  seldom . that  conversion  comes  so  late  as 
sereDtj  years  of  age,  at  which  he  had  then  arrived. 

Orig,  Sec.  Conversion  can  take  pLice  at  any  age  that  Ood  chooses ; 
and  seventy  years,  in  the  lifetime  of  one  who  reached  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  was  not  more  than  thirty  yem  of  age,  when 
threescore  and  ten  is  taken  as  the  standard.  To  the  last,  Jacob 
spake  of  the  meeting  between  him  and  Gk)d  at  Luz,  as  if  it  was  the 
time  of  his  conversion,  and  no  rational  doubt  can  be  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  I  will,  however,  give  you  another  example  to 
which  no  objection  can  be  taken.  What  think  yon  of  the  case  of 
Paul?  Whether  did  he  first  choose  Christ,  or  did  Christ  first  choose 
him  ?  Ton  well  know  that  he  had  no  desire  after  Christ ;  that  he 
saw  no  need  of  him,  saw  no  form  nor  comeliness  in  him ;  you  know 
that  he  was  a  self-righteous,  and  relentless,  and  most  energetic  perse- 
cutor;  that  he  <  breathed  out  threatenings  and  slau^ter  against  the 
disciples,'  and  was  mad  against  them;  and  that,  inspired  with  a 
determinati<m  to  root  out  the  name  and  the  memorial  of  Christ,  not 
only  from  Judea,  but  from  all  the  earth,  he  had  goncj  on  a  persecuting 
errand,  to  Damascus,  and  that  it  was  when  in  this  state  of  mind— 
a  state  of  mind  as  hr  removed  from  choosing  Christ  as  could  possibly 
ever  exist;  it  was  while  his  spirit  was  in  this  state  that  Jesus  appeared 
to  him  on  the  road  to  Damascus^  and  arrested  him  in  his  mad  career, 
and  pointed  him  out  to  Ananias  as  '  a  chosen  vesseL'  Now  was  not 
this  a  case  of  pure,  perfect,  unconditional  sovereignty! 

MariB,  That  was  a  very  extraordinary  case,  and  no  inference  can 
he  drawn  from  it  to  cases  of  common  occurrence. 

Orig.  Sec,  Unless  God  saves  men  in  more  ways  than  one,  then  all 
who  are  saved  must  be  saved  in  a  way  equally  sovereign  with  PauL 
In  lus  case  we  only  see  divine  love  brought  out  in  a  more  striking 
manner — ^in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  may  be  kept 
from  overlooking  its  existence  in  more  ordinary  cases. 

Moris.    I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that 

Orig.  Sec,  You  ought,  however,  to  be  quite  sure,  for  the  apostle 
e^ireflBly  teaches  us  that  his  case  was  designed  to  be  a  pattern,  a 
specimen,  a  monument  of  the  grace  of  God,  for  the  benefit  of  others : 
*  Howbeit,  for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ 
mig^t  show  forth  all  long-sufiering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  which  should 
hent^Ur  beheve  on  km  to  everlasting  l^e*  It  is  clear  that  the  calling 
of  Paul  was  sovereign ;  but  it  is  not  less  certain  that  Paul's  case  was 
designed  to  be  a  pattern. 

Moris.  To  preach  such  a  doctrine  as  absolute,  unconditional  elec- 
tion, caainot  foil  to  lay  an  arrestment  on  the  energies  of  man,  to  shut 
up  and  freeze  his  whole  soul ;  it  cannot  foil  to  irritate  the  minds  of 
persons  of  sense  and  capacity,  and  it  is  calculated  to  drive  anxious 
souIb  to  despair. 

Orig.  Sec.  Here  we  have  a  whole  duster  of  charges  in  a  single 
sentence.  If  the  doctrine  has  a  tendency  to  ofiend  some  minds,  you 
ought  to  remember  that  the  stone  which  God  hath  laid  in  Zion,  is  '  a 
stone  of  stumhHng  and  a  rock  of  offence.'  And  if  you  suppose  these  to 
be  persons  of  excellent  talents,  you  should  remember  that  the  gospel 
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was  to  THS  Orkbks  foolukneat.  And  whereas  yoa  have  Baid  that 
the  doctrine  of  sovereign  election  is  calculated  to  laj  an  arrest  on 
human  energies,  it  is  so,  and  can  be  so  only  when  penrerted — ^when 
that  which  iiB  the  rule  of  action  to  God,  is  made  the  role  of  aetion 
to  man.  Have  no  fear  upon  that  head,  for  men  are  bj  no  means 
disposed  to  think  about  Grod,  either  with  such  frequency,  or  such 
intensity,  as  to  be  too  much  influenced  by  a  belief  in  his  sovereigntj. 
If  we  appeal  to  fiicts,  it  will  appear,  that  so  far  from  tending  to  stunt, 
and  dwarf,  and  freeze  the  soul,  this  doctrine,  received  in  its  scriptural 
character,  is  calculated  to  excite,  and  to  warm,  and  to  expand,  and  to 
elevate  the  mind,  to  enlaige  the  intellect,  to  give  spirituality  to  the 
affections,  and  devotedness  to  the  whole  soul.  The  heart  of  Brainard 
was  not  cold,  neither  did  his  hands  hang  down,  nor  were  his  knees 
feeble,  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  believers  in  this  doctrine. 
In  modem  times,  no  man  in  the  old  world,  or  in  the  new,  as  a 
theologian,  has  equalled  Jonathan  Edwards.  His  was  a  noble 
intellect,  a  most  princely  mind,  that  towered  above  his  con- 
temporaries like  the  central  summit  of  a  mountain  range;  not 
a  snow-covered  summit,  but  one  which  was  irradiated  with  the 
sweetest  and  most  refreshing  sunshine,  and  which  abounded  with 
fruits,  and  with  flowers,  and  with  fragrance.  In  him  were  united, 
in  a  degree  in  which  they  have  seldom  been  in  any  other,  the 
highest  capacity  of  abstract  reasoning,  with  great  sublimity  of  moral 
feeling,  and  uncommon  zeal,  and  activity,  and  success  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  What  he  thought,  what  he  was,  and  what  he  did,  will 
ever  remain  as  a  proof  that  a  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace 
is  calculated  to  foster  all  the  higher  attributes  of  the  soul,  to  their 
highest  perfection.  The  opposite  doctrine,  it  could  be  easily  shown,  is 
not  qualified  so  to  nourish  the  sublimer  departments  of  the  .mind. 
Hence,  while  it  has  numbered  among  its  disciples  good  reasoners,  and 
men  of  great  fervour  and  great  activity,  it  never  has  produced,  so 
far  as  we  know,  one  orbat  mind  ;  an  individual  great  at  once  in 
thought,  in  feeling,  and  in  action. 

JUoHs,  I  could  easily  answer  this,  but  my  time  is  gone.  Only,  be- 
fore  taking  leave,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  another  objection, 
which,  though  repeatedly  mentioned  this  evening,  you  have  hitherto 
found  it  convenient  to  leave  unnoticed.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
strongest  objection  to  your  doctrine,  that  it  broadly  chains  the  Most 
High  with  acting  in  an  arbitrary  manner — acting  without  a  reason- 
acting  capriciously. 

Orig.  8ec.  This  objection  also  proceeds  upon  a  misconception. 
When  it  is  said  that  Ood,  '  out  of  his  mere  good  pleasure,  elected  some 
to  everlasting  life,'  this  does  not  imply  that  his  choice  was  ci4>ricious, 
or  arbitraiy,  or  partial,  or  without  reason.  Rightly  understood, 
sovereignty  is  the  same  thing  as  Infinite  Reason.  6od*s  love  is  said 
to  be  sovereiRn,  not  because  it  was  without  any  reason,  but  because 
the  reason  of  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  man,  but  wholly  in  the  divine 
nature  itself.  But  the  divine  nature  in  which  this  love  originated  is 
righteous,  and  &ithful,  and  wise ;  and,  therefore,  sovereign  love  is 
righteous,  and  fiuthful,  and  wise ;  more  lighteou^,  and  faithful,  and 
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wise,  because  it  proceeds  entirely  from  the  depths  of  the  divine  nature, 
than  it  could  have  been  if  it  had  been  caused  bj  any  thing  in  man :  for 
if  its  origin  could  be  traced  to  any  thing  in  man,  its  cause  would  havje 
been  bounded,  restricted,  defectire ;  whereas,  proceeding  solely  from 
God's  pure  and  perfect  nature,  it  is  infinite  in  truth,  and  righteousness, 
and  wisdom.  And  if  this  sovereign  love  of  Grod  be  infinitely  wise,  the 
sovereign  choice,  which  is  the  result  of  this  love,  must  be  equally  wise; 
and,  consequently,  it  must  include  a  provision  for  the  proper  freedom 
of  man's  will,  for  his  moral  responsibility,  and  for  the  active  exercise 
of  all  his  active  powers.  And  the  reason  why  any  deny  this  is  because 
they  are  not  bom  with  capacities  sufiicient  either  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  Grod's  natuve,  or  the  mystery  of  their  own  nature,  or  the  mystery  of 
the  relation  subsisting  between  thera.  This  is  not  the  work  for  which 
God  either  made  them  or  endowed  them,  and  it  is  vain  to  make  the 
attempt.  Grod  has  revealed  his  sovereignty  in  his  word ;  it  meets  us 
everywhere  in  his  proTidence  ;  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  in  creation, 
— to  the  material,  vegetable,  animal,  or  rational  world,— everywhere 
we  see  the  name  of  a  sovereign  Grod,  It  is  written  on  every  thing  that 
hath  being,  in  letters  that  cannot  be  efiaced ;  for  all  things  are  what 
they  are,  are  where  they  are,  are  as  they  are,  in  so  far  as  their 
nature  and  the  dass  they  belong  to  are  concerned,  solely  because  such 
is  the  pleasure  of  Grod.  We  can  give  no  reason  why  we  were  bom  in 
a  christian  and  not  a  heathen  limd ;  why  we  were  born  in  this  late 
age  of  the  world,  and  not  in  one  of  the  earUest  ages ;  why  we  are  men 
and  not  angels ;  why  we  are  men  and  not  worms  ;  why  we  are  living 
beings  and  not  clods  in  the  valley,  but  because  God's  sovereign  will 
appointed  it  otherwise.  We  may  fret  at  such  an  idea,  we  may  think 
we  do  well  to  be  angry,  'but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  r^pliest 
against  Grod  ?  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same 
lump,  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour  f 
Bring  an  your  objections  against  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  place 
them  in  the  light  of  that  speech  which  the  Lord  addressed  to  Job  out 
of  the  whirlwind,  and  you  may  there  learn,  as  he  did,  that  such  ob- 
jections spring  both  from  ignorance  and  presumption,  and  are  Uable 
to  the  reproof,  '  Who  is  this  that  darkeneih  ^unsei  by  words  without 
knowledge  ? ' 

*  Wlio  gives  bt^  tongue  a  looee  so  bold  and  Tain, 
Censores  mj  conduct,  and  reprores  mj  reign  ? 
XiSiA  up  bis  thongbts  against  me  from  the  dust, 
And  tells  the  world's  Creator  wbat  is  just?* 

Indiep.  You  two  have  certainly  wandered  a  considerable  way  from. 
the  dimst  line  of  the  discussion. 

Orig.  Sec*  Coaversatipns  are  not  usually  either  very  logical  or 
veiy  mathematical.  At  the  same  time,  though,  we  have  dwelt  much 
longer  on  the  subject  than  may  have  been  necessary ;  yet  I  think  the 
question,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  election,  must  necessarily 
he  settled,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  other  question,  whether  the  atone* 
ment  was  designed  for  the  elect,  or  for  all  men  t 

Indep,  I  hold  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  yet  I  maintain  that  the 
atonement  was  not  for  the  elect,  but  for  all  men.     I  would  like  to 
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horo  some  conversation  about  that  subject  with  yon  on  some  fbtnre 
occasion. 

Orig.  Sec.    I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  as  the  marrow  of  the 
discussioHi  respecting  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  lies  here. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MISSIONABY  INTELLIGENCE. 

FOBEION. 


EUKOPE — FSAHOE. 

suae  qfPor^in  the  R^fhrmed  ChMrd^ 
x-The  plan  of  organisation  adopted  by  the 
Ute  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Chorob,  heM  at  Paris,  haft  been  anbrnitted 
to  the  Government,  in  order  to  obtain  its 
sanction.  As  yet,  howerer,  it  has  only  met 
with  tiie  fate  predicted  by  those  who  dis- 
sented from  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod 
in  thu  matter,  and  have  since  declared  their 
secession  from  the  Reformed  Chnrch.  **  The 
project  of  ecclesiastical  organisation,**  says 
the  correspondent  of  EcangeKeal  Christen 
dcm,  **  so  carefolly  prepared  by  the  Synod, 
remains  bnried  among  the  papers  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Worship.  It  has  not 
even  been  adverted  to  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conndl,  or  in  the  Committees  of  the 
National  Assembly.  Protestantism,  its  in- 
terests, its  wants,  its  requests,  are  com- 
pletely forgotten  by  oar  political  men.  What, 
indeed,  dd  they  care  for  the  wishes  of  a  small 
minority,  which  does  not  exercise  the  slightest 
ittflnence  upon  the  conduct  of  pablic  aflfairs, 
and  which  is  no  where  able  to  tarn  the  scale 
in  an  election  ?  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  our  plan  of  organisation  will  be 
treated,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  at  least,  as 
though  it  had  no  existence;  and  that  we 
shall  oontinne  to  be  ruled  by  the  bad  law  of 
the  18th  Germinal.** 

In  the  meantime,  the  leaders  of  the  newly- 
fmned  Free  Chnrch,  M.M.  Ag6nor  de 
Gasparin  and  Frederic  Monod,  have  issned 
an  address  to  the  psstora  of  the  Established 
Church,  calling  npon  them  to  come  out  and 
join  their  ranks ;  but  few  have,  at  present, 
respon  ded  to  the  call.  *'  The  most  pious 
paste  s/*says  the  same  correspondent, "  hesi- 
tate: they  wait  till  the  Lord  himself,  by 
some  groat  event,  shall  give  them  the  signal 
to  secede.  No  essential  change,  in  their 
eyes,  has  come  over  French  Protestantism. 
The  last  Synod  was  a  purely  informal 
assemblv,  without  legal  character  or  posi- 
tive authority.  There  is  no  obstacle  what- 
ever to  the  free  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  and 
these  pastors  say,  that  if  they  have  been 
able,  with  a  good  oonscienoey  to  remain 


within  the  EsUblished  Church,  till  the  pre- 
sent moment,  they  can  still  retain  the  same 
position  without  vioUting  their  duty." 

OERMAKT. 

F\$rther  details  qf  the  Wittenberg  Om- 
ference  of  Evang^kccd  Minislers.—''  The 
chief  purpose  for  which  we  came  togetiur,** 
said  Dr  Krummacher,  whose  woib  an 
familiar  to  every  British  christian,  ''bas 
been  happily  accomplished,  and  a  delightfiil 
image  of  the  experience  of  these  three  days 
will  aooomoany  us  to  our  homes.  But  va 
may,  by  God's  blessingB,  carry  with  u 
something  more  real  than  an  image;  and 
this  will  be  the  case,  if  we  can  reply  with  a 
heartfelt  TBs,  to  the  three  following  qaa- 
tions:-*lst.  Are  we  able,  individually,  to 
say  with  Peter,  *  Lord,  to  whom  can  we  go? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life ;  and  we 
believe,  and  are  sure,  that  thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.*  W. 
Are  we  resolved,  abiding  by  this  cooftMwn, 
not  only  to  love  and  pray  for  each  other, 
but  to  stand  with  and  by  each  other,  in  the 
conflict  which  awaits  us?  Sd.  Do  we  look 
on  eadi  other  as  so  closely  relsted  io  God, 
that,  when  <  persecution  because  of  ^ 
Word*  shall  break  loose  npon  us,  the  hoose- 
less  may  reckon  on  shelter,  and  those  who 
shall  be  called  on  to  receive  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  may  confidently  bequeath  widow 
and  orphans  to  any  of  us  all  who  remain 
unassailed,  saying,  *  Behold  thy  sister  sod 
thy  children?*" 

**  With  deep  emotion,"  the  correspondent 
of  Evangelical  Christendom  adds, "  the  As- 
sembly responded  to  these  affecting  quenee 
by  a  cordially-uttered,  unanimous  *i^i 
and  thus  showed  that,  though  the  statutes 
of  the  Confederation  bore  but  the  impress  of 
an  ecclesiastical  coalition,  yet  the  essential 
part  of  Pastor  Kunze*s  proposal  of  an  Kvan- 
gelical  Alliance— vis.,  a  heart  nnioo— b^^ 
been  achieved,  at  least  in  Wittenbeigi  war- 
ranting the  hope  that  similar  results  wonM 
elsewhere  follow  the  development  sndsptead 
of  the  gospel  league. 

*' This  was  p^pe  the  most  snbliiM  OB^ 
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menl  of  ^  'thtee  dajB,'  in  wbioh  each 
member  of  that  large  aBaembly  felt  perma- 
juoUj  enziGhed  by  the  poMeetton  of  a  new 
wad  tangible  treasore— Tiz.,  the  cheering 
eoonctioo  that,  in  the  anticipated  atorm, 
he  dMold  not  he  left  to  stand  alone,  even 
in  ngud  of  faoman  help,  and  a  Gonscioaa 
tttabUsbment  of  his  own  reeolye  to  help 
ibnrard  the  Lord*8  victory,  hy  abiding  nn- 
ffiodmigly  in  hia  God-appointed  post  This 
thiQ  of  solenm  feeling  waa  deepened,  when 
ofie  nMinher  of  the  meeting,  a  deputy  from 
Friflriand,  in  £bw  but  energetic  words,  begged 
]eir«  to  pledge  the  assent  of  his  absent 
oooatrymen  to  his  own,  in  respect  of  an 
wtiTe  exhibition  of  christian  sympathy. 
*  Whoever,'  oried  he,  'is  made  to  lose 
office  or  inooow  hr  the  sake  of  the  gospel, 
let  him  tnm  his  Steps  to  Friesland,  and  feel 
sore  of  a  brothez^s  weloomo.' " 

svnTZBBiiAin>. 

Fomathm  of  a  new  EwmgeUad  Church. 
—A  new  Ofganiaation,  under  the  above 
title,  has  been  bitely  fbrmld  in  Geneva,  in- 
do^ig  afanoat  all  &b  evaugelical  christians 
is  the  csntOD,  some  of  them  hitherto  ont- 
wardiy  In  oonnection  with  the  establishment, 
etboB  in  a  state  of  separation  from  it.  In 
deiribiDg  the  means  by  which  this  union 
hu  been  bniagfat  about,  the  Rev.  Professor 
GsDMen,  of  the  Evangelical  School  of 
Tbedogyf  Genevaj  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
E9(mgd»eaiC^kn$iendom,  says,—**  Tbisgreat 
tmdertafcing  was  commenced  eighteen  months 
igo.  It  was  altered  upon  with  fasting  and 
pnyer.  Twelve  men,  belonging  to  the  va- 
ncQs  evsBgelieal  deDominations  in  our  city, 
mit  for  the  purpose  in  private  conference ; 
tad  they  continued  their  labours,  from  week 
to  week,  for  the  space  of  ten  months.  They 
had  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  three 
important  snlgects :  a  common  declaration 
of  eedesiastlfHd  principles,  in  the  name  of 
which  they  might  found  a  church ;  a  com> 
iDon  oonfession  of  thar  faith ;  and  a  common 
eoQstitiftioii  of  the  church.  After  a  while, 
moontains  wen  levelled  before  the  power 
of  piajer,  and  the  Lord  enabled  them  to 
ofvooOM  obstacles  which  had  appeared  in- 
nnnountable/* 

Qmkm  de  Vtmd. — We  are  sony  to  ob> 
serre  that  the  latest  accounts  from  the 
Canton  de  Vand  present  no  improvement 
ia  the  oonditi<m  of  the  demissionary  minis- 
ten,  in  respect  of  reli^^ood  liberty.  Meet- 
bgs  of  pofitical  dubs  have  been  held,  at 
which  the  desire  was  expressed,  that  the 
d<iiuiiionat7  pastors  should  be  banished  the 
cooatiy.  There  were  three  means,  said  one 
tf  the  speakers  seriously,  by  whidi  the  de- 
mist he  defeated— other  to 


cot  out  their  tongues,  ta  put  them  to  death, 
or  to  banish  them  finmi  the  Canton.  For 
his  part,  from  a  motive  of  humanity,  he 
would  vote  for  the  mildest  punishment- 
exile.  The  exemplary  spirit  in  which  this 
is  borne  by  the  objects  of  the  persecution,  is 
exhibited  in  the  remarks  which  this  elicits 
from  L'Avatir,  the  organ  of  the  Free 
Church  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  "  Such 
mental  aberrations,"  it  merely  adds,  "do 
not  admit  of  diseossion.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  saying,  with  our  Master,  *  Father, 
forgive  them;  fw  they  know  not  what  they 
do.'" 

At  the  same  time,  dedsbns  have  been 
given  but  very  lately,  in  the  dvil  courts  of 
tite  Canton  die  Vaud,  adverse  to  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty.  In  two  cases  ei^Mcially 
has  this  occurred,  that  of  M.  Pastor  Ger- 
mond,  and  that  of  M.  Pastor  Desoombas ; 
the  latter  to  a  fine  of  fifty  firancs,  for  a 
misdemeanor,  as  it  is  called,  in  respect  of 
worship  celebrated  at  Ormont  Dessus,  on 
the  34th  of  September.  In  the  case  of  M. 
Desoombaz,  it  was  appealed  to  the  superior 
court  to  set  aade  the  judgment,  and  M. 
Desoombaz  was  defended  by  counsel  who 
pleaded  his  cause  with  considerable  alulity; 
but  it  ended  in  the  rejection  of  his  appeaL 
Besides  costs,  he  has  been  sentenced  to  an 
additional  fine  of  twelve  fhmcs,  on  the 
ground  of  having,  as  his  judges  aUege, 
made  a  vexatious  appeal.  "It  is  now, 
therefore,  finally  oome  to  this,*'  says  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Gallienne,  of  the  Wesloyan 
Missionary  Society,  '*  that  no  consideration 
of  justice,  piety,  or  humanity,  can  stop  the 
impetuous  and  fbaming  billows  of  persecu- 
tion ;  and  that  we  can  seek  refhge  only  in 
the  Bock  that  is  higher  than  we.** 

A8U— INDIA. 

/Vee  Chm^  cf  Soo&am^a  Misium.-^ 
FiDm  Calcutta  f  Dr  Duff  reports  the  opening 
of  a  native  church  in  connection  with  the 
mission,  in  which  the  blessed  goepel  is  pro- 
'  claimed,  to  the  people  of  Bengal  in  their 
own  tongue.  "  Since  I  last  wrote  you,"  he 
says  in  a  letter  to  the  Convener  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Missions,  **  we  have  taken 
another  decided  step  towards  the  furthering 
and  maturing  of  our  miBsionary  plans,  by 
the  regular  organising  of  a  native  church, 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship  and  the 
administration  of  ordinances,  through  the 
medium  of  Bengali,  the  vernacular  language 
of  the  thirty  millions  that  inhabit  this  great 
province  of  Indui.**  This  is  designed  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  convents — such 
as  the  wives  of  catechists  and  others,  as 
well  as  female  orphans — ^who  have  not  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
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to  efBcientlj  as  to  enable  them  to  profit  bj 
its  aenrioei.  For  thia  porpoae,  a  room  baa 
been  fitted  up  in  tiie  miaaion-boaae  at  Cal- 
mtta ;  and  for  tbe  preaent  it  ia  deaigned  to 
haTo  bnt  one  Bengali  aenice  on  erarj  Sab- 
bath erraing.  On  iheoccaaion  of  their  fint 
meeting,  all  the  eatechiata  and  jonng  men 
were  preaent,  with  the  ohriatian  wivea  of 
aome  of  them,  the  widowa  of  Mahendra  and 
Koilaa,  and  a  few  of  the  aenior  girla  from 
Miaa  Laing^a  Orphan  Refnge,  together  with 
aereral  of  the  aenior  atndenta  flpom  the  In- 
atttnUon.  

AFEIOA — KAWIRLAKO. 

Progrtu  of  Munonary  Lobom'  among 
Ike  Ki^in  qfSoitik  4/Hoa.— Letters  from 
the  Ber.  Jamea  Laiog  of  the  Free  Chorch 
of  Sootland'a  Mission  in  South  Africa,  ad- 
dreaaed  to  the  Ber.  Dr  Macfarlan  of  Ren- 
frew, giro  notice  of  a  movement  for  good 
that  ia  approaching  among  the  Kaflfar  tnbea 
of  that  land.  This  took  place  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  baptism  of  a  young  man  of 
European  deaoent,  bj  hia  grandfather,  and 
a  corporal  belonging  to  tbe  Cape  corps. 
The  sermon,  in  Dutdi,  wss  from  the  great 
oommisMon  (Matt,  zviii.),  with  apectal  re- 
ference to  baptiam  ioto  the  name  of  the 
Three-one  God.  *' Fiftj-nine  Kaffirs/ says 
Mr  Laing.  **  came  forward  in  a  body,  and 
declared  that  they  wished  to  be  the  disciples 
of  Christ!"  "Among  other  things,"  Mr 
Lsing  adda,  **  I  asked  them,  What  do  you 
wiah  firom  Jesna?  One  aaid,  'We  wiah 
the  fbrgiveneas  of  sins.'  Another  ssid, 
*  We  wish  salvation.*  What  do  you  mean 
by  aalvation?  Different  bleosingi  wen 
mentioned.  Do  you  expect  that  the  men 
of  the  world  will  love  you  if  you  become  the 
followers  of  Christ  ?  '  No ;  they  wiU  hate 
na.'  What  will  you  do  if  the  world  perse- 
oute  yon?  *We  wiU  aUU  aenre  Christ.' 
But  can  yon  atand  in  your  own  atrength  ? 
'  No ;  we  mnst  obtain  atrength  from  Christ' 
Is  Christ  a  great  Saviour  ?  *Yes.'  What 
indacea  yon  to  think  he  will  save  ainnera? 
•He  died  for  them.*" 

aouA  Aft-ioan  FVmeh  ififnon.  —  This 
mission  waa  founded  in  Paris  in  182S,  by 
the  Society  of  Evangelical  Missions.  Their 
firrt  missionaries  were  sent  out  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  1828 ;  and  their  sphere 
of  labour  has  been  confined  to  the  various 
tribeo  of  Beohuanas,  which,  under  the  re- 
apeotive  denominationa  of  Batbipis,  Bapoo- 
toa,  &c.,  have  become  fiuniliar  to  the  Eng- 
lish ear,  through  the  travels  of  Campbell, 
and  the  christian  chivahry  of  the  well-known 
Moffat. .  No  fewer  than  fourteen  stations 
have  been  established  among  these  people 
by  the  seal  of  the  French  missionaries,  thns 
bringing  within  a  coilnin  .degree  of  ih^ir 


control  n  nopnlatinn  of  about  10,000  nob. 
The  number  of  communicants  in  ttie  dif- 
ferent stations  may  be  estimated  at  ibont 
1,000,  and  that  of  the  natiTee  frB((aeBtbg 
pnMic  wonhip,  at  fi«n  5,000  to  %W^ 
LmI  year  1,900  Baasontaa  attended  at  the 
baptismal  cerenony  of  fifty  of  their  idalt 
conntiywomen ;  and  in  one  year  odIjt,  » 
many  aa  600  Beehnanas  have  demanded  ad- 
miaaion  into  the  church.  The  idiooli  in 
attended  by  adnlta  aa  well  aa  chiUm,  thi 
number  of  acholan  now  amoontiBg  to  3,000. 
Many  tiMh  and  aoos  of  chiefii  have  alieadj 
been  baptised;  and  the  King  of  Uie  Bai- 
aontaa,  a  powerful  and  influential  prioei, 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  chriatianitj,  and 
the  excellence  of  European  dviliaatioo,  eo- 
couraged  his  aubjects  to  embrMse  the  goipel. 
The  arte  of  induatiy  and  peace  keep  pan 
with  the  spread  and  progreas  of  the  goqiei: 
and  there  ia  reasontohq)e,thatatafatare 
and  not  far  diatent  time,  the  natioD  of  tb« 
Beehnanaa  will  take  rank  among  diriitiiB 
people.  With  auch  encouraging  proapects 
before  them,  we  an  sony  to  obaerve  that 
this  society,  in  common  with  many  otfaffSi 
dependent  upon  French  ProtastantUbaralitj, 
haa  become  embarraased  hi  its  operadonB 
from  a  deficiency  in  its  fhnds.  AfaeadyUa 
following  unhappy  reaulta  have  oceoired:— 
The  mission-house  at  Paris  has  been  doied 
for  want  of  funds,— missionanes  hsve  baeo 
forbidden  to  occupy  new  Btationi,-^pcrf ' 
tiona  have  been  ordered  to  be  snspended  in 
thoee  meet  recently  fbrmed,— and,  laatlr, 
for  the  preeent  no  more  labourers  are  to  U 
tent  out  to  reinforce  the  miasion. 

Baptimof  Nim  Coiaverte.— A  commu- 
nication from  the  Bev.  Mr  CumraiQg.  coo- 
nected  with  the  miasions  of  the  Uni(«d 
Preebyterian  Chnroh  in  Kafiiriand,  and 
dated  Churoie,  August  9th,  1848,  ooo?e^ 
the  interesting  inteUigence  that,  at  tbe 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Snpper,  nine  ooq- 
verts,  in  addition  to  ten  formerly  reportad, 
were  baptised.  Brief  notices  of  the  per- 
sons thus  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  tb< 
chnroh  are  given  by  Mr  Cumming,  and  it  u 
gratifying  to  observe  that  tbe  list  cont^ 
the  names  of  the  young,  the  middle-aged, 
and  the  old,  thns  showing  that  the  goapal, 
when  blessed  by  the  Spirit,  Uys  hold  of  the 
hearta  of  pereons  In  eveiy  age  and  oharscter. 

OLD  OA.LABAR. 

JUammt  whp  Ckrigt,  thou^  a  Kifig,  »m 
poor  and  fo«%.— The  olgection  waa  aUrted 
by  King  Eye:  If  Jeeus  Christ  wss  the  &o 
of  God,  and  came  to  be  king  of  the  world, 
aa  was  foretold,  how  did  he  appear  and  lire 
as  a  poor  man,  and  not  aa  a  great  lung. 
that  all  men  rould  se#   and  kno*  W"" 
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Among  otbflr  thiogB,  hi  Answer,  I  pointed 
putiedarljr  to  thn,  that  knowing  men's 
\tmttB,  sod  wisliing  to  be  king  in  their 
baits,  he  took  the  means  which  in  his  wis- 
ton  he  knew  to  be  beet  for  getting  hold 
of  the  hesrts  of  men.  And  the  word  of 
God  being  the  great  instrument  and  means 
ef  hb  goTsnmient,  he  wished  that  word  to 
be  known  and  bdiefed  in  its  tmth  hj  men, 
nd  not  merdy  professed  bj  the  month. 
**  Now,  king,  when  Jesos  came  a  poor  man, 
nd  praached  thjo  word  of  God,  no  man 
woold  ssy  he  beBere  it,  and  will  hold  bj 
H,  onless  it  be  reallj  tme ;  for  a  poor  man, 
TOfl  know,  ea&DOt  make  his  words  ragarded 
H  the/  be  not  tme,  and  hardlj  even  then. 
Bat  when  a  king  speaks,  erenr  man  saj. 
Tee,  yesy  it  be  so,  it  be  so,  before  thej  know 
whether  it  be  tme  or  not,  and  ran  to  do 
ererjthing  he  saj,  whether  it  be  bad  or 
good.  £id  if  Jesns  had  come  as  a  great 
king,  past  all  kings,  all  men  would  have 
prm  him  their  month  at  once,  withont 
wuting  to  look  into  the  tmth  of  what  he 
Slid,  or  even  caring  In  then:  hearts  whether 
it  was  trae  or  false.  He  wonld  have  had 
ftU  men  sajing.  Tea,  yea,  to  erayword, 
sad  perhape  no  one  nnderstanding  or  be- 
fieriag  iL  That  is  the  faahion  of  the  world, 
kmg,  70a  know  voy  well ;  bnt  the  Lord 
Jceaa  weald  not  have  it.  So,  as  he  wanted 
s  kingdom  of  troth,  and  true  belicTers  for 


his  people,  he  came  as  a  poor  man,  and  sent 
forth  the  word  of  God  to  work  its  way 
throogh  the  world,  and  teach  men  by  its 
own  troth  aloae/'  Daring  this  exposition, 
Eyo  was  very  attentive,  and  began  to  smile 
as  he  apprehended  my  meaning,  and  when 
I  had  oondnded,  esolaimed,  **  Troe ;  it  be 
troe !  It  be  veiy  trae  indeed  !  That  be 
best  plan."  And  then  he  expounded  it  fully 
and  earnestly  to  his  andienoe,  and  he  and 
they  laughed  in  conclusion.  They  lai:^hed, 
he  said,  in  admiration  of  the  wise  plan 
Jesus  take  to  be  trae  king.  (I  then  re~ 
ierred  to  the  works  that  our  Lord  wrought 
to  confirm  his  word,  and  to  prove  that  he 
came  fiom  God,  though  he  came  not  as  a 
great  earthly  king. )  Eyo  apprehended  the 
explanation  completely,  and  evidenced  it  by 
additional  illustratious  fiom  his  own  obser- 
vadons  of  the  different  treatment  the  aame 
man  will  receive  aceording  as  he  may  be 
rich  or  poor,  a  king  or  a  common  man. 
*'  That  be  Calabar  fashion.  If  a  king  have 
plenty  money,  whatever  he  speak,  every 
man  will  answer.  It  must  be  io,  and  run  to 
do  whatever  he  tell  them,  if  it  be  to  kill 
man,  or  anything  else.  But  suppose  he 
lose  his  money,  and  come  poor,  anything  he 
say  be  all  same  as  lies ;  no  man  mind  him. 
Jesns  take  best  plan  to  prove  all  he  say  be 
troe.** —  Umled  I^reibytenan  Muntmanf 
Reoord. 
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MISnOHS  OT  THB  ORIOIKAL  8BGS88IOK 
CHUBCa. 

The  Mission  Committee  of  the  Synod  of 
Original  Seoedera  hereby  request  that  Con- 
gregatkmsl  Contribotions  to  the  Synod's 
Mittion  Fond,  be  forwarded  to  the  Trea- 
sirer,  Mr  David  Wateraton,  George  Street, 
Sdnhnrgh,  before  the  Ist  oif  ApriL 

At  the  meeting  of  Committee,  on  the  12th 
December,  1848,  it  was  sUted  that  the 
Tteasorer  had  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
Ptofceser  La  Harpe  and  M.  Axiet*8  visit  to 
Uns  coantry,  to  hand  them  the  sums  granted 
by  the  Synod  to  the  evangelical  seewiers  of 
Fnaee  and  Belgium  respectively,  for  which 
be  bolda  their  receipts ;  and  that  the  Con- 
ftner  is  in  regular  recript  of  periodical  re- 
ports from  the  colporteurs  nnder  the  su- 
pcrintendeooe  of  these  sodeties  supported 
by  the  grants  of  the  Synod. 

In  vrfgienoe  to  the  grsnt  of  £100  to  be 
dsfoted  to  the  support  of  catecbisti  or 
teadicrs  in  the  Popish  districts  of  Ireland, 
the  Convener  had  written  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
BeOes,  Secxetaxy  to  the  Home  Misnon  of 
the  Irkh  Presbyterian  Church,  from  whose 
Qonnnmicatiooa  it  appeared  that  besides 
vdoed  qusrionaiies  sad  preachersi  that 


church  has  a  large  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  diurkest  parts  of  Ireland,  by 
whose  instramentality  many  hundreds  of 
Bomsn  Gathclic  children  are  brought  under 
scriptural  instroetion.  The  Convener  was 
antborised  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  directors  of  the  Irish  Home  Mission,  for 
the  allotment  of  at  lesst  three  schools,  to  be 
snpported  by  the  Synod,  and,  as  fiir  as  prac- 
ticable, to  be  under  the  supervision  of  it. 

ExtracUfrcm  ike  JcurnaU  qfihe  Co^por- 

ievn.^"  On  leaving  that  pkce,  (A )** 

ssys  one  of  the  colporteurs,  *'  we  directed  our 

course  towards  A ,  ranning  through  the 

fsrms  lying  in  our  way;  but  as  in  that 
country  the  people  are  very  indiff^nt,  we 
have,  on  that  account,  sold  nothing,  not- 
withstan^g  our  efforts.  Some  persons 
told  us  that  they  could  not  read,  others  that 
they  had  no  money.  On  our  arrival  at 
A^— ,  we  met  the  mayor,  who  interdicted 
us  from  selling  in  his  commune,  under  the 
pretext  that  our  books  sow  discord.  Where- 
upon I  said  to  him.  Sir,  although  the  whole 
world  should  say  so,  nothing  shall  ever  pre- 
vent me  from  dreulating  the  word  of  God, 
so  long  as  I  have  any  opportunHy;  for  by 
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It  we  Ehall  one  day  be  jadged.  It  is  now 
three  yean  nnoe,  luting  pused  this  way,  I 
told  him  a  bible.  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  had 
read  it  Oh !  said  he  to  me,  I  bate  not  seen 
it  now  for  a  long  time :  perhaps  it  has  been 
burned.  Bomed,  Sir!  Poor  unhappy  man ! 
Well,  be  assnred  of  this,  that  if  those  who 
hate  done  this,  if,  indeed,  snch  a  thing  has 
been  done,  repent  not  of  their  sins  in  the  sight 
of  Qod,  he  will  treat  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  have  treated  his  word.  In  the 
evening  we  had  a  visit  from  the  school- 
master and  others,  who  came,  perhaps,  from 
the  oar6  or  the  mayor,  in  order  to  have  ns 
put  in  confinement,  after  the  prohibition 
which  the  mayor  had  addressed  to  ns. 

**  We  set  out  early  in  the  momingfer  C — . 
In  the  oouiw  of  our  journey,  we  found  two 
Phyt^tant  fiimilies  Uving  m  the  midst  of 
Roman  Oatholics.    One  of  these  families, 
which  J—  visited,  consisted  of  two  per- 
sons, lately  married,  with  an  infant  child, 
which,  on  being  wged  to  it,  they  consented 
to  have  bap^zeid  by  the  curd  of  A 
Havhig  remonstrated  with  them  on  this 
matter,  and  addressed  to  them  some  words 
of  exhortation,  my  companion  strongly  urged 
them  to  take  the  bible,  which  the  husbaiad 
would  have  done ;  but,  not  having  money 
enough  to  pay  for  it  at  the  time,  his  wifb 
would  not  allow  him.      They  promised, 
however,  to  take  it  the  next  time  we  passed. 
The  other  family,  which  I  visited,  consisted 
of  the  father  and  mother,  who  has  long  been 
nok,  and  several  ohiJdren.    I  read  to  them 
a  portion  of  the  word  of  God,  and  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  exhorting  them  to  fiee 
from  the  wrath  to  come;  after  which  I 
prayed  with  them,  entreating  the  Lord  to 
enlighten  that  dear  fimuly.    They  listened 
attentively  to  what  I  said,  and  besought 
me  to  visit  them  again.    I  sold  them  the 
History  c^  the  Chrirtian  Church,  abridged 
by  M.  Desoombaz,  and  some  other  books.** 
Annual  Jfeeftn^  (^l>ame  Street  Oongre- 
gatumal  Mitdanaty  Sodelgt  Edmburs^'- 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  in  oon- 
neoUon  with  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Cries  congre- 
gation, was  held  in  Davie  Street  church,  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1849.      Dr  M'Orie 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.    From  the 
report  it  appeared  that  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  society,  with  a  balance  fiom 
last  year,  amounted  to  £56.     Of  this  sum, 
whidi,  however,  does  not  indnde  what  may 
be  collected  as  due  for  the  last  quarter,  it 
was  agreed  to  appropriate  £20  to  assist  the 
Edinburgh  Irish  Misnon,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Bev.  Mr  M*Menamy ;  the 
olject  of  which  is  to  teach  the  Boman 


Catfaoiics  reading  in  the  city  to  reed  tiu 
scriptnras  in  the  natite  Irish  toi^riie,  end  to 
communicate  to  them  reGgHMU  uutnidJon. 
Several  teadters,  in  homUe  fife,  are  fint 
trained  in  this  sodety  themsdves,  and  are 
then  employed  at  small  sums,  varying  from 
£5  to  £8,  to  spend  their  vacant  evening 
in  teaching  th<nr  ignorant  brethren  in  pri- 
vate houses  to  read  the  Irish  seriptores; 
and  on  Sabbath  evenmg,  there  is  a  meeting 
in  Mr  M*Menamy*0  house,  attended  by  up- 
wards of  100,  where  they  are  examined  lod 
addressed,  and  questions  put  to  than  fitted 
to  bring  out  the  errors  of  the  BonuBh  Chorcli. 
The  report  having  been  adopted,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  for  dJstribotioo,  Gharies 
M*Longhlln,  the  celebrated  •*  Miller  of  ti» 
Glens/  now  head  teacher  m  the  Iriih  Mis- 
mon,  bong  present,  communicated  some  in- 
teiestmg  infonnation  respecting  the  mi»M 
to  the  meeting ;  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  ten  teachers  are  now  engaged  in  teach- 
ing from  house  to  house,— that  Aey  are 
meeting  with  great  opposition  from  tbe 
priests,  but  have  had  much  enconrageaMnt 
from  the  effects  of  their  labours,— that  ttoy 
find  the  Irish    language   veiy  usefiil  m 
'•opening  the  way"   to  the  hoosee  tfd 
hearts  of  then:  countrymen,— and  that  Ukw 
who  learn  to  wjad,  wiU  often  be  fbond  rwi- 
ing  the  bible  to  large  numben  of  tm 
friends  congregated  in  thwr  homes,    iw 
meeting  agreed  to  exert  themselves  to  wp- 
port  this  mistton,  and,  after  some  roattne 
bnsiaeaB,  was  doaed  with  prayer. 

IkaA  oftkeBof.  Jokm  Clark,  (Wa^; 
— K  is  with  sincen  regret  that  we  ie«w 
the  decease  of  this  exceUent  young  mw^- 
who  died  of  cholera  on  the  momnf/*  ^fT 
neaday,  the  17th  of  January.  Mr  oiaft 
was  hrou^t  up  under  the  minirtty  ot  «» 
late  Dr  M'Crie,  and  was  ordained  m  w» 
CampbeU  Street.  Glasgow,  September,  IB*^ 
In  consequence  of  an  unhappy  ^*'f"?°°^ 
that  congn^ation,  he  iwigned  hie  <f^ 
and  afl»nnirds  joined  the  ftee  ChnrJ.  ?^ 
der  whose  inspection  he  has  been  Wj«b^ 
for  some  time  past  with  much  «»^!t' 
first  at  Aberdeen,  and  lattorij  to,*^.t3 
bourhood  of  Glasgow.     Endowed  witligw" 

talents,  and  the  most  amiaUa  ^"Pf^ 
he  was  beloved  by  all  that  knew  Mn.»" 
his  premature  loss  wiU  cast  a  gloom  ow 
wide  circle  of  friends.     To  them  it  w^"^ 
consolmg  to  learn  that  hisbrief  caiew, «» 
quered  as  it  has  been  with  trials  ^f"^^, 
nor  small,  and  borne  with  »n«w«'  ^. 
ness,  was  closed  by  a  death  of  eerene  cm^ 
tianiesignation.  MrClaAhasleft*'"^*' 
and  infant  child. 
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IRELAND. 

So  long  as  Ireland  continued  a  separate  kingdom — so  long  as  there 
existed  an  IriBh  House  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  an  Irish  Ministry, 
presided  over  by  a  semi-rojal  official,  caUed  Lord-lieutenant — it  was 
the  belief  both  of  the  statesmen  and  the  people  of  Britain,  and  of  not 
a  few  of  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Lreland  itself,  that  any  change 
for  the  better — any  real  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  that  country 
— lay  at  an  indefinite  and  all  but  hopeless  distance.  But  it  was  con- 
fidently predicted  that,  so  soon  as  the  legislatures  of  the  two  islands, 
as  wdl  as  the  crowns,  were  united,  then  the  storehouses  of  British 
wealth,  literature,  and  religion,  would  be  unlocked  on  Ireland,  the 
reign  of  turbulence,  superstition,  and  poverty — those  *  anarchs  old' — 
would  cease,  the  waters  of  mercantile  and  moral  prosperity  would,  in 
a  brief  space,  stand  at  the  same  high  level  over  both  islands,  and  a 
few  years  of  progress  and  repose  would  efface  the  vestiges,  and  almost 
the  recollection,  of  centuries  of  misery  and  misrule.  Such  were  the 
fond  anticipations  of  those  who  expected  everything  desirable  to  flow 
from  improved  political  arrangements,  and,  it  is  but  justice  to  confess, 
entertained  also  by  thousands  who  expected  litde  from  the  union  itself, 
but  much  from  the  better  influences  which  would  then  be  brought  to 
bear,  with  augmented  volume  and  power,  on  the  wretched  population 
of  ifa^t  island. 

Objections  indeed  were  made  and  fears  expressed  that  such  hopes 
were  exaggerated  or  unreal ;  but  they  were  met  by  the  reply,  that 
Ireland  could  not  be  worse  in  its  united  than  it  had  been  in  its  sepa- 
rate state,  and  that  the  effects  which  followed  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  justified  the  most  sanguine  expectations  which  could  be 
formed.  In  the  year  1801,  the  union  was  accomplished.  Almost  half 
a  century  has  since  dragged  its  lingering  and  disastrous  course  over 
Ireland,  and  the  problem,  How  shall  it  be  rendered  peaceful  and  pro- 
sperous, remains  for  solution  still.  That  a  people  so  demorahsed  and 
ib^ect  as  those  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Ireland  should  instantly, 
or  even  rapidly,  emerge  frx>m  '  the  horrible  pit  and  the  miry  day'  of 
ignorance,  and  filth,  and  poverty,  in  which  they  had  weltered  for  cen- 
turies, could  not  indeed  reasonably  be  expected,  and  to  this  considera- 
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tion  the  patriots  and  political  dreamers  of  the  early  part  of  this  century 
besought  the  impatient  public  to  give  due  weight,  not  failing,  at  the 
same  time,  to  proclaim  that  the  anticipated  effects  would  not  follow — 
that  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  union  could  not  possibly  ripen,  till  the 
law  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  sitting  in  Parliament  was 
repealed.    In  the  year  1829  the  obnoxious  prohibition  was  accordingly 
set  aside.     Some  wise  men,  and  not  a  few  who  were  not  particularly 
wise,  expected  that  now  a  golden  age  would  dawn  on  Ireland.     But 
twenty  turbulent  and  wretched  years  have  dispelled  this  illtision. 
Since  that  year  Ireland  has  had  its  Reform  Act,  its  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Act,  its  Maynooth  endowment  grant,  its  poor-law,  and  its 
amended  poor-law.     Each  of  these,  in  its  progress  to  the  statute-book, 
was  of  a  certainty  to  work  wonders ;  but  Ireland  is  still  unreclaimed. 
In  contemplating  this  extended  chain  of  abortive  legislation,  every 
reflective  mind  must  at  length  entertain  the  inquiry.  Whether  the 
evils  of  that  country  are  of  a  nature  which  acts  of  Parliament  can 
reach?  Almost  every  political  remedy  suggested  within  the  last  seventy 
years  has  been,  afler  due  deliberation,  reduced  to  practice.    In  1782 
the   Parliament  of  Ireland  was  declared  independent.     This    only 
quickened  the  pulse  of  sedition,  and  like  everything  else  done  for  Ire- 
land, terminated  in  the  usual  result — a  rebellion.     The  resources  of 
the  successive  administrations  of  iifly  years  have  been  exhausted  on 
the  ungrateful  soil,  and  still  nothing  has  grown  but  the  fabled  harvest 
of  Jason.     These  administrations  have  been  sowing — so  says  the 
legend — 'he  sowed  dragons'  teeth,'  and  like  him,  have  reaped  *  hosts 
of  armed  men.' 

This  humiliating  and  tragical  close  to  all  the  legislative  schemes  for 
the  renovation  of  Ireland,  must,  one  would  think,  tend  to  shake  the 
faith  of  politicians  in  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  hitherto  pursued, 
and  lead  them  to  retrace  their  steps ;  but  as  yet  no  symptom  of  this 
appears. 

Among  the  political  schemes  which  have  been  devised  to  pacify 
Ireland,  three  yet  remain  on  the  list  as  remedies  proposed,  but  not 
applied.  These  are,  first,  the  repeal  of  the  untan.  This,  after  long  and 
large  discourse,  has  been  rejected— has  been  deliberately  and  decisively 
set  aside ;  not  so  much  because  the  power  of  Britain,  as  because 
the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  north  and  east  of  Ireland  itself,  have 
pronounced  against  it.  Nor  would  the  people  of  Britain  have  remained 
so  passive  amidst  the  vehement  and  stirring  demands  for  i*cpeal  ajs 
they  have  done,  had  not  the  experience  of  twenty  years  of  Irish  legis- 
lative independence  before  the  union,  and  ^(b^  years  of  turbulence  and 
agitation  since,  obtruded  and  impressed  the  conviction,  even  on  the 
most  obtuse,  that  Ireland,  in  the  present  debased  moral  condition  of 
its  people,  is  incapable  of  self-government. 

The  extinction  of  the  Established  Church,  or  its  curtailment  to  the 
merest  shred,  is  the  next  remedy  which  as  yet  belongs  to  the  future. 
Those  who  have  not  quite  abandoned  their  confidence  in  outward 
appliances,  look  to  this  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  at  least,  to  the 
regeneration  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied — and  it  is  needless 
to  use  soft  terms  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  statement — ^it  is  not 
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to  be  denied  that  the  Established  Church  is  a  great  moral  nuisance- 
it  is  impos^ble  to  contemplate  it  in  the  merest  outline,  without  having 
strong  feelings  of  indignation  awakened*  The  adherents  of  this  insti- 
tution number  considerably  under  one  million  out  of  the  eight  or  nine 
who  inhabit  Ireland.  Among  them  are  included  almost  the  whole  of 
the  nobility  and  wealthier  classes  throughout  the  south  and  east.  The 
parishes,  or  parish  churches,  exceed  1500,  the  incumbents  are  about 
1400,  of  whom  nearly  500  are  non-resident.  In  157  parishes  no  pro- 
^tant  worship  is  performed ;  in  41  parishes  there  is  no  member  of 
the  Established  Church ;  and  there  are  above  400  parishes  in  which  the 
number  of  adherents  does  not  exceed  one  hundred.  The  income  of  this 
mutilated  and  misshapen  establishment  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained ; 
but  it  does  not  fall  much  short  of  one  million  sterling  annually — ^those 
who  wish  to  veil  its  enormities  allow  it  to  be  above  £500,000.  It  has 
been  established  in  Ireland  for  nearly  300  years.  It  has  devoured  an 
amoont  of  the  substance  of  that  impoverished  country,  which  figures 
could  indeed  express,  but  which  the  ima^ation  would  in  vain  try-t^ 
grasp.  And  what  has  it  accomplished  in  return  1  While  the  Pres- 
byterians of  the  north  have,  in  the  space  of  a  century,  multiplied  four- 
fold, and  almost  cleared  the  open  country  of  Ulster  of  the  blight  of 
Bomanism,  the  adherents  of  the  establishment  are  not  more  numerous, 
or  but  slightly  more  numerous,  now  than  they  were  120  years  ago. 
With  stohd  and  cruel  indifiference  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  that  church 
have  beheld  above  two  millions  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  could 
not  speak,  and  would  not  hear  in  other  tiban  in  their  native  language, 
descend,  in  the  expressive  words  of  Bunyan,  '  lower  than  the  grave,' 
through  ten  successive  generations,  without  even  the  shadow  of  an 
attempt  to  convey  the  word  of  life  in  their  own  tongue,  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  not  at  this  moment  a  single  parochial  minister  of 
the  Established  Church  who  preaches  in  the  Irish  tongue.  Popery 
grows  and  flourishes  around  it ;  and  though  it  would  like  to  share  its 
rich  emoluments,  has  been  hitherto  too  wise  in  its  generation  openly 
and  boldly  to  demand  its  abolition.  But  do  we  participate  in  the 
belief  that  the  removal  of  this  establishment,  which  is  a  scandal  to 
Protestantism,  and  an  outrage  to  reason,  would  pacify  Ireland,  or 
extract  the  fangs  from  her  oppressors?  We  do  not.  It  ought  indeed 
to  be  rooted  out — the  people  of  Britain,  from  every  city,  town,  and 
village,  should  loudly  and  incessantly  demand  its  extirpation  from  the 
Irish  soil.  It  insults  and  embitters  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  people — 
generates  and  sustains  hatred  to  the  truth.  It  cannot  be  reformed, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  but  it  is  altogether  a  dream  to 
suppose  that  its  absence  would  induce  the  real  authors  of  Ireland's 
woes — the  Romish  priesthood — to  allow  a  single  ray  more  of  scriptural, 
literary,  or  scientific  light  to  reach  the  Irish  understanding.  Ireland 
would  be  then,  and  would  continue  to  be,  what  it  is  now — in  its  popish 
provinces— the  basest  of  kingdoms. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  untried  remedies  for  the  ills  of  Ireland  is 
the  endowment  of  the  priesthood.  The  leading  statesmen  of  the  day 
believe  that  if  the  priesthood  w^erc  paid  from  the  public  purse,  they 
would  then  be  peaceable — ^that  if  they  did  not  become  loyal,  they 
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would  at  least  be  quiet  It  is  the  desperate  remedj  proposed  for  a 
patient  in  the  article  of  death.  In  proposing  it  they  expose  themselTes 
to  the  sarcasm  which  a  celebrated  Frenchman  applied  to  the  healing 
art.  It  is,  said  he,  a  blind  man,  with  a  dub.  It  is  introduced  to  the 
sick  man — the  blow  descends :  if  it  hit  the  disease,  well — it  dies :  if  the 
man,  he  dies.  The  Peels  and  Russells  lift  their  golden  dub.  There 
is  Ireland's  disease — the  priesthood ;  and  there  is  poor,  agonised  and 
pallid  Ireland.  They  intend  to  hit  the  seditious  and  agitating  priest; 
they  expect  to  paralyse  his  arm;  he  will,  they  suppose,  relax  his 
hold  on  his  miserable  victim,  and  Ireland  may  recover.  But  what 
will  happen  it  is  easy  to  see.  The  people  will  receive  the  blow,  and 
the  priests  will  employ  the  weapon  to  thrust  down  their  dupes  to  the 
abyss  of  a  deeper  degradation. 

The  simple  explanation  of  the  case  is,  that  the  politicians  are  be- 
wildered with  the  intricacy  of  the  problem  which  Ireland  presents. 
They  feel  that  they  ought,  and  they  feel  that  they  cannot,  solve  it 
What  Ireland  wants  is  not  an  endowment  of  British  gold  for  its 
priests,  but  an  endowment  of  scripture  truth  for  its  peofde ;  and  this 
is  an  idea  of  which  some  of  these  stateraien  seem  to  possess  an  occa- 
sional glimpse ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  only  when  Ireland  is  out  of 
sight. 

One  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  endowment  policy,  Mr  Macaulay, 
in  his  lately  published  <  History  of  England,'  in  order  to  illustrate  tiie 
respective  results  of  Protestantism  and  Popery,  invites  a  comparison 
of  the  country  around  Edinburgh  with  that  around  Bome,  and  refers 
the  immense  superiority  in  the  aspect  and  condition  of  the  former  to 
the  prevalence  among  the  people  of  a  purer  faith.  This  is  well ;  and 
it  has  taken  not  a  few  with  a  pleasing  surprise,  to  find  that  one  who 
has  sat  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Cabinet,  should  be  able  to  trace 
physical  results  to  moral  causes — should  acknowledge  that  the  tnUh 
has  some  salutary  influence  on  a  people's  outward  condition.  It  thus 
appears  that  one  statesman  oC  the  day,  at  least,  has  been  visited  with 
a  ray  of  useful  light.  Still  there  is  reason  to  fear,  both  from  the 
general  tone  of  his  recent  volumes,  and  from  some  of  his  former  writ- 
ings, that  Mr  Macaulay  is  profoundly  in  the  dark  as  to  what  that  pre- 
cise quality  in  Protestantism  is  to  which  it  owes  its  healing  power.  It 
is  doubtful  if  in  this  matter  he  knows  whereof  he  affirms ;  and  the 
ground  of  the  dubiety  is  this: — ^In  a  somewhat  fiunous  artide  on  Lord 
Bacon,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  some  years  ago,  he  tells  us  that  that 
celebrated  individual  lived  and  was  in  power  at  the  time  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  *  and,'  says  Mr  M.,  <  he  must  for  months  have  been  daily  deafened 
with  talk  about  dection,  reprobation,  and  final  perseverance ;  yet  we 
do  not  remember  a  line  in  his  works  fit)m  which  it  can  be  inferred 
that  he  was  either  a  Calvinist  or  an  Arminian.  While  the  world  was 
resounding  with  the  voice  of  a  disputatious  theology,'  Bacon  <  preserved 
a  calm  neutrality,  half  scornful,  half  benevolent ;  and  content  with 
adding  to  the  sum  of  political  good,  left  the  war  of  words  to  those  who 
liked  It.' 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  this  eloquent  writer  that  the 
doctrines  here  named,  of  which  he  speaks  so  derisively,  together  with 
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the  kindred  points  debated  at  that  celebrated  synod,  of  which  he  is 
probably  prepared  to  speak  with  a  similar  contempt,  constitute  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  Protestantism,  that  they  form  the  instruments  with 
which  it  works,  and  are  the  true  authors  of  the  order,  beauty,  and 
industry  with  which  he  is  so  enchanted — that  stript  of  these  doctrines, 
eyen  Protestantism,  though  it  may  bear  the  name,  is  comparatively 
powerless,  as  he  may  satisfy  himself  by  observing  the  stationary  or  re- 
trogressive condition  of  almost  every  so-called  protestant  country,  except 
two — ^namely,  Britain  and  North  America — and  they  are  exceptions 
for  this  reason,  that  there  alone  the  decisions  of  Dort  are  still  to 
some  extent  revered.  That  Bacon  should  have  regarded  these  doctrines 
with  indifference— -if  he  did  so — ^is  perhaps  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at:  meditations  on  them  could  have  yielded  him  little  satisfaction  or 
encouragement  in  that  course  of  peculation,  bribery,  and  baseness 
which  has  covered  his  name  with  infisuny;  but  that  Mr  Macaulay 
should  view  his  indifference  or  contempt  of  these  doctrines  as  a  subject 
of  eulogy,  and  yet  sing  in  magniloquent  terms  the  praises  of  Protes- 
tantism, only  shows,  as  we  have  said,  that  he  does  not  really  know 
what  Protestantism  is. 

To  the  political  school  of  which  Mr  Macaulay  is  so  able  an  exponent, 
Protestantism  is  a  mere  impalpable  abstraction.  Tliey  see  its  effects, 
bnt  they  have  never  realised  to  themselves  what  it  is ;  and  so  &r  as 
this  is  obtruded  on  their  attention,  they  despise  or  detest  it.  There 
remains,  therefore,  no  hope  that  the  parties  now  at  the  head  of  affairs 
will  discover  the  only  and  effective  cure  for  the  maladies  of  Ireland ; 
or  discovering,  that  tiiey  would  countenance  the  application  of  it. 

But  is  Ireland  to  be  abandoned  to  its  present  wretchedness  ?  Is  it 
for  ever  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  subject  of  articles  in  reviews, 
speeches  in  Parliament,  and  experiments  conducted  by  statesmen  who 
have  proved  their  incapacity  to  discover  either  its  disease  or  its  re- 
medy? Does  Britain,  with  her  protestant  population  of  eighteen 
millions,  contain  no  influence  more  potent  and  better  adapted  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  Ireland  than  such  as  have  hitherto  been  spent  upon 
her — no  specific  other  than  50,000  soldiers,  an  armed  police,  and  an 
endowed  priesthood  can  administer  ?  Hitherto  the  Protestantism  of 
Britain  has  stood  by  in  an  attitude  slenderly  different  from  that  of  a 
mere  spectator — ^not  altogether  uninterested,  indeed,  nor  altogether  idle 
—bnt  it  has  originated  no  scheme  of  amelioration  of  its  own,  or  none 
commensurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be  assailed,  or  the  ex- 
tent of  its  own  resources.  Some  attempts  at  supplying  elementary 
edncation  have  indeed  been  made ;  these  have  not  been  without  their 
iise,  and  will  in  due  time  bear  their  fruits ;  but  no  simultaneous,  de- 
cided, or  sustained  attempt  has  been  made  to  evangelise  Ireland,  or  to 
apply  the  axe  to  the  root  of  that  poisonous  tree  which  overshadows 
snd  benights  three-fourths  of  the  land.  One  only  consolatory  reflec- 
tion is  associated  with  this  neglect :  it  has  left  the  political  operators 
AQ  unencumbered  field  on  which  to  construct  their  machinery  and 
sufficient  time  to  test  its  powers.  They  cannot  be  very  proud  of  the 
i^esolts;  and  if  other  parties  now  enter  the  field,  it  cannot  be  Sfdd  that 
they  interfered  prematurely  to  counter- work  the  plans  of  those  who 
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had  possession  of  it,  or  thwart  and  arrest  their  policy  in  its  way  to  a 
sure,  though  it  might  be  a  slow,  success. 

Tlie  time  has  come  when  the  affairs  of  Ireland  must  be  withdrawn 
from  the  political,  and  when  the  management  of  them  must  be  assumed 
by  the  christian,  mind  of  Britain.  The  question  of  her  regeneratioa 
must  be  transferred  from  St  Stephen's,  not  to  Exeter  Hall,  or  to  the 
kindred  scenes  of,  it  may  be,  true,  but  often  evanescent  and  inefFectiTe 
zeal,  but  to  the  courts  and  associations  where  the  several  sections  of 
the  church  frame  and  mature  their  measiu'es  of  practical  utility.  The 
power  of  the  evangelical  Protestantism  of  Britain  has  never  been  fairly 
measured  with  Irish  Popery.  We  have  some  not  inadequate  concep- 
tions of  the  power  of  our  opponent,  but  no  distinct  conceptions  of  our 
own  power.  Viewed  at  a  distance,  the  Romanism  of  Ireland  appears 
a  consolidated  mass  which  we  cannot  even  hope  to  penetrate,  far  less  to 
dissolve.  But  this  is  an  illusion  which  will  vanish  under  the  operation 
of  a  careful  analysis ;  and  if  the  churches  of  Britain  only  possess  as 
much  zeal  and  love  as  they  possess  truth,  they  are  able,  if  each  take 
a  part,  to  undertake  the  regeneration  of  Ireland :  and  they  will  effect 
it.  Let  us  first,  therefore,  consider  the  work  to  be  done,  and  next 
compare  it  with  the  resources  which  are  available  to  perform  iL 

Ireland  may  be  held  as  divided  into  1200  parochial  districts.    This 
does  not,  indeed,  agree  precisely  either  with  the  civil  arrangement,  or 
with  that  of  the  Popish  or  Anglican  churches ;  for  in  this,  as  in  every 
thing  else  in  Ireland,  Confusion  sits  at  the  helm.     Of  these  districts, 
850  may  be  considered  as  included  in  Ulster,  and  as  therefore  not  stand- 
ing in  urgent  need  of  our  aid ;  150  more  as  belonging  to  Leinster  and 
the  other  provinces  in  which  the  adherents  of  the  Established  Church 
are  most  numerous ;  leaving  700  parishes  in  which  Popeiy  is  in  un- 
disputed possession,  or  greatly  in  tlie  ascendant.     To  deal  cfiectively 
with  this  phalanx  of  superstition,  and  vice,  and  intolerance,  Ireland 
has  within  herself  no  adequate  resources.      Her  whole  indigenous 
strength  lies  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  north.  During  two  past 
centuries  these  have  constituted  truly  the  church  in  Ireland — the  only 
power  which  has  been  able  to  keep  at  bay  the  locust  horde  which  for 
twelve  centuries  has  wasted  the  land.     Tlirough  their  efforts  a  half 
nearly,  if  not  fully,  of  the  population  of  Ulster  has  been  wrested  from 
thegrasp  of  Popery,   But  the  stone  of  the  fabled  Sysiphus  has  been  put 
into  their  hands.     Their  untiring  and  successful  endeavours  to  clear 
Ulster  of  the  Romish  plague  are  rendered  continually  abortive  by  increas- 
ing swarms  from  the  teeming  south,  and  the  work  ever  doing  is  still  tc 
be  done.  However  willing,  then,  the  churches  of  the  north  are  to  aid  in 
removing  the  many  and  massive  evils  of  their  country,  they  have  but 
a  portion  of  their  strength  to  spare.     The  enemy  lies  in  perpetual 
ambush  about  them  in  their  own  domain ;  and  unless  the  churches  of 
Britain  undertake  the  great  Irish  mission,  the  future  history  of  that 
country  must  continue  to  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the  past.    But  are  the 
available  resources  of  Britain  itself  adequate  to  so  vast  an  enterprise! 

There  are  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales  more  than  9000.  pro- 
testant  congregations,  which  consider  themselves  as  honoured  when 
the  name  evangelical  is  conceded  to  them.    In  this  number,  none  of 
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the  twelve  or  fifleen  thousand  coDgregations  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England  is  included ;  not  that  we  deny  many  of  them  to  be  evan- 
gelicaly  but  that  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  forbid  the 
hope  that  any  aid  can  be  drawn  from  them.  Every  parish  in  Ireland 
is  barred  against  the  intrusion  of  a  missionary  from  the  Church  of 
Cngland.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Established  Church  of  L*eland 
has  not  been  reckoned  as  forming  any  part  of  its  evangelical  strength. 
£ven  where  individual  pastors  of  that  church  are  animated  with  a 
genuine  zeal,  they  are  so  fettered  and  enslaved  by  the  unscriptural 
constitution  of  their  church,  that,  except  in  rare  instances,  they  dare 
not  make  any  open  or  vigorous  aggression  on  the  heathenism  of  their 
country;  and  associations  among  the  clergy  for  preaching  the  gospel 
in  neglected  parishes  have  been  repeatedly  dispersed  by  a  bolt  from 
the  Episcopal  firmament.  All  that  can  be  looked  for  from  this  church, 
therefore,  is  quiescence;  and  there  are  reasons  to  fear  that  even  that 
will  not  be  accorded. 

The  above  assemblage  of  congregations  may  be  arranged  under 
the  following  general  heads: — 

1.  The  £ng)ish  iDdependent  or  Congregational  Union,  inclading  1400  Congregations. 

2.  Baptiiit  Chnic1i€8, 1800 

3.  Hie  several  sections  of  the  great  Weslejan  body  in  England,  2000 

4.  The  English  Presbyterian  Ghnrcb,        ....  77 
6.  The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  other  bodies  posses- 
sing the  Missionary  spirit  in  Wales,                     .                1500  " 

6.  Smaller  sections  in  England, 300  " 

7.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 840  *' 

8.  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch, 520  " 

9.  Smaller  bodies  in  Scotland, 200  " 

8637  " 

This  enumeration  is  below  the  actual  amount,  and  from  the  list  the 
Elstablished  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  omitted — ^not  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  position  or  principles  of  that  church  to  deter,  but 
rather  to  demand  that  she  should  assume  and  cultivate  a  portion  of 
the  great  Irish  field;  but  the  diminished  scale  on  which  her  mission- 
ary operations  are  carried  on,  and  the  general  apathy  which  pervades 
them,  forbid  the  hope  of  any  present  assistance  from  that  quarter, 
however  urgent  the  necessity. 

All  the  communities  here  named  are  imbued,  some  of  them  in- 
tensely, with  the  missionary  spirit.  All  of  them  profess  to  believe 
that  the  word  of  God  is  powerful  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds. 
Each  of  them  is  engaged,  to  some  extent,  in  assailing  the  idolatry 
of  distant  countries ;  and  the  present  and  past  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  the  crisis  at  which  the  affairs  of  that  country  has  arrived,  seem 
imperiously  to  demand  that  a  portion  of  their  unexhausted  strength 
he  applied  there. 

In  a  late  meeting  of  a  provincial  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
a  speaker  suggested  that  the  protestant  churches  of  Britain  shoiild 
make  a  united  attempt  to  evangelise  Ireland.  '  Let  those,'  he  says, 
*  who  love  the  Saviour,  of  different  denominations,  over  the  whole 
land,  merge,  as  regards  the  particular  discussion,  their  several  diil^- 
enoeSy  and  united,  go  forth  in  faith  in  God  to  this  great  work.     Let 
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the  AlUanoe  form  a  committee  of  management,  and  settle  ih&r  pur- 
pose, and  make  their  appeal — it  would  not  be  made  in  vain.'  The 
gravest  objection  to  this  proposal  is,  that  considerable  numbers,  if  not 
the  majority,  of  all  the  protestant  denominations  have  not  seen  their 
waj  clear  to  join  the  Alliance ;  that  it  is  as  yet  only  an  aggregate  of 
minorities,  and  that  its  united  action,  on  any  field,  would  leave  folly 
half  the  evangelical  strength  of  Britain  unemployed.  The  only  safe 
and  certain  road  to  success  is,  for  each  section,  as  above  enmnerated, 
to  select  its  own  portion  of  the  field.  In  this  way  only  would  the 
several  churches  be  in  a  position  to  feel  the  stimulus  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility, to  watch  the  varying  aspects  of  the  great  experiment, 
and  to  adjust  the  distribution  of  the  means  at  their  command,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  cultivation  of  their  own  portion  of  the  field.  The  effect  of 
united  action  in  this  form  would  also  give  occasion  to  the  several 
churches  to  provoke  one  another  to  love  and  to  this  good  woric.  The 
opening  of  the  campaign  would  alone  require  consultation  and  con- 
cert A  mutual  understanding  must  needs  exist  as  to  the  spot  on 
which  each  division  of  this  great  spiritual  force  should  set  up  its 
standard,  and  begin  its  operations;  cmd  perhaps  this  understanding 
would  be  best  and  soonest  reached  by  an  actual  survey.  A  few  years 
since,  the  whole  kingdom  was  at  once  shocked  and  instructed  by  the 
details  of  physical  wretchedness  and  debasement,  made  known  through 
the  letters  of  the  'Tiroes  Commissioner.'  A  few  competent  meu, 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  churches,  might  be  employed  to  as- 
certain and  reveal  the  moral  debasement  and  nakedness  of  the  land ; 
and  at  the  same  time  suggest  what  were  the  most  urgent  and  eligible 
fields  of  labour.  The  necessary  brevity  of  this  article  does  not  tdlow 
even  an  allusion  to  a  variety  of  considerations  which  must  come  up, 
in  firaming  and  attempting  to  carry  out  a  proposal  so  extensive  as  this. 
But  next  in  importance  to  the  value  and  practicability  of  the  scheme 
itself,  is  the  amount  of  effort  which  each  section  of  the  church  may  be 
expected  to  put  forth,  and  this  will  depend,  not  so  much  on  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  each,  as  on  other  circumstances  which  will  come 
into  view  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  enterprise,  should  it  be  found 
that  British  Protestanism  is  possessed  of  sufficient  faith  and  zeal  to 
enter  upon  it — ^but  a  glance  at  our  own  duty  and  capabilities,  as  a 
smaU  branch  of  the  christian  community,  may  afford  a  basis  of  prac- 
tical calculation — ^and  enable  us  to  approximate  at  least  to  what  may 
be  expected  of  others. 

If  the  Synod  be  held  as  consisting  of  thirty-five  congregations — • 
abridging  llie  actual  number  in  consideration  of  the  weakness  of  a  few 
— ^it  could  not  be  considered  as  putting  an  intolerable  load  on  Uiese, 
to  expect  that  they  would  be  able  to  support  in  one  parish  in  Ireland, 
one  ordained  missionary,  and  two  scripture  readers  in  two  adjacent 
parishes.  In  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  the  itinerant  scripture 
reader  is  the  indispensable  forerunner  of  the  fuUy-equipt  and  prepared 
pastor.  The  expenditure  for  the  whole  of  this  agency  would  not 
prol^bly  exceed  the  amount  requisite  for  the  support  of  one  ordained 
miMionary  abroad.  Our  brethren  of  the  Reformed  Synod,  without 
abridging  their  other  missionary  efforts,  might  perhaps  occupy  the 
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same  txieat  of  the  field.  The  Free  Church,  with  her  resources  al- 
ready flowmg  in  a  broad  and  continuous  stream,  towards  the  mission- 
aiy  fields,  both  of  the  east  and  west,  might  find  it  difficult  to  contribute 
to  Irdand  in  the  same  proportion;  but  in  an  enterprise  so  urgent  as 
this,  each  sixty  of  her  congregations  might  be  held  as  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  similar  weight,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  the 
same;  and  keeping  in  view  the  same  proportions  for  the  seyeral 
ecclesiastical  communities  of  England,  the  following  would  be  the 
result: — 

Ord.  Mlwrionwiw.    Scrip.  Headers. 

Origliiul  Secession, 1  2 

Befonned  Synod, 1  2 

FreeChnrch, 12  24 

United  PnsbTterian  Choreb,          ....  8  16 

En^idi  Ckm^«gatk>nal, 20  40 

WfldeTubody,            80  60 

Bq>tist, 20  40 

English  Pnebjterians, 8  6 

Welsh  GalTinistic,  &c, 10  20 

Smaller  bodies  in  England  and  Sootiand,           .         .  10  20 

115  230 

115 

845 

To  which,  if  there  be  added  six  ordained  missionaries,  and  twelve 
scriptore  readers,  as  an  additional  contribution  firom  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ireland,  Romanism  would  find  itself  at  once,  or  after  a  few 
years,  compelled  to  bear  back  the  assault  of  more  than  860  soldiers 
of  the  cross,  planted  in  the  very  centre  of  their  domain,  and  up- 
held, encouraged,  and  augmented  by  the  believing  prayers  and 
abundant  means  of  the  whole  living  Protestantism  of  Britain. 

The  proposal  to  assail  the  hydra  of  Irish  evils,  through  the  com- 
bined operation  of  ordained  missionaries  and  scripture  readers,  has 
this  powerful  recommendation,  that  it  is  not  altogether  an  untried 
experiment — ^it  is  already  in  partial  but  promising  operation,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  General  Assembly  there;  and  from  the  statements 
contained  in  the  Rev.  Mr  Moody  Stewart's  interesting  tract — '  Ireland 
open  to  the  Grospel' — ^it  appears  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  scrip- 
tural agency  to  take  large  possession  of  the  land. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  original  difiusion  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Befonnation  throughout  Scotland  was,  to  a  very  large  extent,  effected 
hj  an  agency  of  this  kind.  The  men  at  the  head  of  that  great  move- 
ment were  compelled,  through  the  want  of  educated  pastors,  to  face 
^  alternative  of  having  not  even  the  semblance  of  public  worship  in 
more  than  900  parishes,  or  of  employing  such  of  the  peasants  and 
mechanics,  in  the  towns  and  villages,  as  were  distinguished  for  piety 

1^  intelligence,  to  assemble  the  people  on  the  Lord's-day,  and  read 
^e  scriptures  to  them,  and  add  a  word  of  exhortation,  as  they  were 
able—they  chose  the  latter  alternative.  '  To  the  churches,'  says  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  '  where  no  ministers  can  be  had  presently, 
most  be  appointed  the  most  men  that  can  distinctiy  read  the  common 
Payers  and  the  scriptures,  to  exercise  both  themselves  and  the  church 
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till  they  grow  to  a  greater  perfection;  and  in  process  of  lime,  he  that 
13  bat  a  reader  may  attain  to  a  farther  degree,  and  by  cons^t  of  the 
church  and  discreet  ministers,  may  be  permitted  to  minister  the  sacra- 
ments.' Under  the  zealous  and  fostering  care  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  that  day,  the  ordained  ministers  increased,  in.  fourteen  years, 
from  six  to  289 — several  of  these  having  been  formerly  readers.  The 
practice  pursued  at  that  time  in  Scotland  may  be  taken  as  a  model  of 
what  would  be  usefal  in  Ireland  now.  At  that  time  each  ordaiDed 
minister  had  from  four  to  six,  or  even  eight  scripture  readers  placed 
imder  his  superintendence.  These  he  instructed,  encouraged,  or  ad- 
monished— ^they  were  the  eyes  and  the  hands  by  which  he  inspected 
and  cultivated  the  district  placed  under  his  charge. 

Another  inducement  to  assail  the  Popery  of  Ireland,  by  a  nmul- 
taneous  movement,  and  on  an  extensive  scale,  is  drawn  from  the 
consideration,  that  it  would  entail  no  permanent  burden  on  the 
churches  at  home.  The  damp  which  recent  events  has  cast  on  the 
minds  of  the  priesthood — ^the  comparative  divorce  which  has  been 
effected  between  tiiem  and  the  former  blind  veneration  and  affection 
of  their  people — ^will  make  a  degree  of  success  both  certain  and  im- 
mediate. Less  than  a  generation  might  suffice  to  make  it  all  but  self- 
sustaining,  and  almost  from  the  first  it  might  be  made  to  contribute 
somewhat  to  its  own  support.  At  present,  as  will  appear  from  an 
extract  at  the  end  of  this  article,  the  priesthood  extort  from  their 
impoverished  adherents,  in  that  country,  a  sum  exceeding  one  million 
of  pounds  sterling  annually;  and  as  less  than  the  half  of  this  sum  is 
sufficient  to  support,  in  competence,  a  ministry  adequate  to  all  the 
wants  of  Ireland,  it  follows,  that  every  native  of  that  country,  who 
can  be  withdrawn  from  under  the  influence  of  this  avaricious  and 
grasping  priesthood,  will  be  improved  even  in  his  worldly  circum- 
stances, after  he  has  devoted  all  that  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
protestant  worship.  This  takes  Ireland  out  of  the  category  of  ordi- 
nary missions.  In  a  mission  undertaken  to  India  or  China,  the  mind 
of  the  church,  if  directed  to  the  future,  must  travel  indefinitely  on- 
wards ;  it  cannot  conjecture  the  year  or  even  the  century  when  the 
home  support  of  the  agency  may  be  withdrawn.  In  Ireland,  the  field 
is  of  limited  and  manageable  extent.  It  is  near — the  agency  may  be 
stretched  almost  at  once  over  nearly  half  the  field,  while  the  resources 
at  the  command  of  tho  church  are  abundant  and  increasing. 

In  concluding,  we  may  advert  to  one  other  aspect  which  an  agency 
for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland  must  of  necessity  assume,  viz.,  the 
educational.  The  splendid  experiment  of  Dr  Duff  in  India  has 
proved  that  the  education  of  youth  takes  its  place  as  an  evangelical 
agency,  altogether,  on  a  level  with  the  highest  and  holiest  that  can  be 
employed.  Should  the  churches  of  Britain,  or  any  of  them,  become 
awake  to  the  importance  of  the  enterprise  we  have  ventured  to  sug- 
gest, an  essential  element,  in  the  very  outline  of  their  operations, 
would  of  necessity  be  to  set  up  an  Educational  Institution,  of  bigh 
character,  and  vigorously  wrought,  in  the  most  central  and  command- 
ing point  of  the  district,  where  each  section  of  the  invading  army  might 
plant  its  standard.     Each  separate  mission  would  thus  have  its  central 
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school,  Ottt  of  which  at  length  agents  would  issue  for  the  great 
cliristianising  process,  more  adapted  to  their  special  work  than  anj 
which  Britain  could  supply. 

In  reflecting  on  the  conspectus  of  duty  which  we  hare  attempted, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  it  will  at  first,  and  by  many,  be  set 
down  as  a  '  devout  imagination' — as  a  plan  on  paper  which  never  can 
be  realised ;  and  if  the  question  of  the  evangelisation  of  Ireland  were 
simply  a  question  of  the  expedient  or  inexpedient,  no  injury  might 
result  from  setting  it  aside  as  one  of  the  thousand  schemes  that  are 
just  bom  and  die.  But  it  is  a  question  of  the  right  and  the  wrong ; 
and  the  church  of  Christ,  after  all  that  Ireland  has  suffered  from  the 
supineness  of  the  better  portion  of  the  British  population,  and  the 
n^ilect,  injustice,  and  folly  of  the  other  portion,  cannot  abandon  popish 
Irdand  to  its  present  state  of  superlative  misery,  without  bringing 
down  on  itself,  and  on  the  whole  land,  the  curse  of  Meroz. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  the  Christian  Times  newspaper,  which  a 
friend  has  transcribed  and  sent  to  us,  may  be  taken  as  a  view  of  what 
Ireland  is,  and  what  it  would  be  if  the  projected  endowment  of  the 
priesthood  were  effected: — 

'  EsDOWMKKT  ov  PopXBT  IN  Ibblakd. — Bj  a  parliamtintaxy  return  for  the  Irish  Estab- 
tiabmeot,  there  appears  in  Irekod  1,656  beneficeSi  or  church  liTiogs. 

^eren  are  of  a  yearly  value  exceeding  ...  ...  £2,000 

1,500 
1,200 

...  ...  JI,UUU 

800 
_  ......  600 

Two  hundred  and  dghty-one  do.  ...  ...  400 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  do.  ...  ...  200 

And  four  hundred  and  sixty-fire  of  a  lower  ralne. 

'It  thus  sppears  that  eight  hundred  livings  in  the  proteafcant  chnrch  are  valued  as 
sererBlIy  worth  from  two  hundred  pounds,  or  upwards,  per  annum,  and  rising  even  to 
£2,000,  while  that  establishment  is  also  supplied  with  a  wealthy  ejuscopate,  glebes, 
miitses,  and  **  cbnrcbes,"  at  the  nationlil  cost.  Is  Popery  less  aspiring  or  ambitious  than 
protcstaat  Episcopacy?  Will  the  priests  be  satisfied  by  a  lower  rate  of  provision?  The 
bishops'  lands  and  the  glebe  lands  in  Ireland  have  been  measured  st  800,000  acres ;  and 
Ue  Uads  subject  to  tithes  are  of  statute  acres  18,603,473, — ^for  which  is  now  paid  a 
eoauDuted  rent  charge.  But  the  Church  of  Home,  if  endowed,  demands  an  adequate  pro- 
vi^cA  for  five  thousand  priests — and  what  will  be  his  price  ?  We  imagine  the  oomputa- 
^m  of  our  potitidans  is  made  for  a  cdihated  clergy ;  but  is  it  desirable  or  likely  that  the 
Ixiih  efei^  will  maintain  a  pure  state  of  celibacy  ?  Still  even  the  reckoning  thus  made 
n3ay  be  brought  to  figures,  vis. : — 

Three  thousand  curates,  yearly  salary  each,  £100  per  annum,  ...  £300,000 

One  thousand  parish  priests  or  rectors,  yearly  salary  each,  £160  per  annum,        150,000 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  town  rectors,  yearly  salary  each,  £800  per  annum,  225,000 

Tvo  hundred  ^gnified  and  metropolitan  clergy,  yearly  salary  each,  £500  per  annum,  100,000 
Tventy-five  deans,  &c.,  yearly  salary  each,  £1,000  per  annum,  ...  25,000 

Twenty-five  bidiops,  &c,  yearly  salary  each,  £8,000  per  annum,       ...  75,000 

Total,  ...  £875,000 

'  Bat  here  are  yet  no  glebes  nor  manses ;  here  are  no  chapels  or  cathedrals ;  and  can  any 
tUsg  architectural  and  historical  exist  or  prosper  without  Gothic  edifices,  gorgeous  temples, 
ud  epdscopal  palaces?  and  when  these  are  built  as  national  structures,  can  they  be 
^zpbeld  as  places  of  assembly  without  constant  repair,  and  salaried  menials  ? 

*  We  have  made  careful  inquiry  respectmg  the  recent  increase  of  the  Irish  Roman 


Twenty 

do. 

do. 

Twenty-three 

do. 

do. 

Forty-eight 

do. 

do. 

Seventy-four 

do. 

do. 

Forty-eight 

do. 

do. 
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Cilhotic  doSTi  ud  prior  to  the  impulM  gins  b;  tbe  O'CotuMll  igiUlioB,  ind  ibt 
eoDMqsoit  iacmM  of  MCsrdoUl  iaBnrace  «Dd  rarcoiK,  *e  1ut>  eonpatnl  Iba  nnfnui  of 
tbrir  cbnrch,  dnwa  fiom  tha  fiillowuig  loareai,  to  lun  been  Ibaiteai  bBudnl  ind  Bilj 
(honuDd  pennd*  mUDIullj : — 

Anmul  Confevioiu,       ...  ...  ...  ...  J^^^ 


ChriWoiin^ 

Uodioiu  and  BurUli, 
Murbgca, 

CoUeotioM  It  Chapels, .. 
Cnntn'  CollMtioai, 


SiJKO 


IM.000 
M1,G33 
afiW 


Ealirg^  OaTMnmoit  gnat  to  HijDOoth,    ...  ...  30^ 

'  If  batWMD  (b«  eilDiilUlDn  nud>  of  ultilai  fixed  for  tbc  dergj,  uid  thii  otimitc  a(  tbr 
kllagtd  rsTancw  of  b  poor  TalaDtU7  popsi;,  inch  ■  contract  ii  eihihitcd,  wbtt  ifamlii  bt 
ths  efflcinicr  of  the  chnitinn  priadpls  wm  *11  lUUi  ialerfeiHtee  abnigited,  ind  ■«  tbr 
ciDM  of  tralli  aod  rightssiiHiHa  mmmined  M  the  people?  W«  han  jit,  IwnTH, 
uotlwc  tlaw  of  Ihe  prapOHd  policy  to  wahaii  hareifler ;  lod  now  call  oo  all  lime  alio 
loTa  truth  and  libertj  (a  anawer  the  qneMko,  What  ii  dntf  ?' 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  DIVINE  DESIGN. 

ruUSTB  ARTICLB. 

Im  concludiDg  oar  last  paper,  we  nanated  two  instiuicaB  of  uueci 
truiaformationa,  as  examples  of  some  of  the  wonderftil  &cta  eLdted 
by  thestudyof  tfais  minute  branch  of  creation.  We  shall  retrace  our 
steps  a  litUe,  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  all-per- 
vading influence  of  the  'manifold  wisdom' of  God;  and  rafndly  Bkelch, 
with  this  Tiew,  some  of  the  historical  passages  of  insect-Ufe  from  iu 
commencement  to  its  close. 

All  insects  are  produced  from  eggs.  It  was  not  sIwaTS  bo  belioredi 
and  even  our  own  time  has  seen  an  attempt  to  revive  the  old  theory 
of  spontaneous  production.  True,  few  will  now  be  found  sufficient]; 
simple  to  give  credence  to  such  a  theory  as  the  following,  believed  and 
promulgated  by  Kircber,  a  celebrated  naturalist  of  the  seventeenlli 
century,  with  respect  to  the  production  of  snakes.  '  Take,'  says  he. 
<  some  snakes  of  whatever  kind  you  want,  roast  them  and  cut  them  in 
■mall  pieces,  and  sow  those  pieces  in  an  oleaginous  soil ;  then,  from 
day  to  day,  sprinkle  them  lightly  with  water  from  a  wateriog-pot^ 
taking  care  that  the  piece  of  ground  be  exposed  to  the  spring  sun,  Mid 
in  eight  days  you  will  see  the  earth  strewn  witih  little  worms,  wbicb, 
being  nourished  with  milk  dilated  with  water,  will  gradually  inoeaw 
in  size  till  they  take  the  form  of  serpents.'  •  Ndther,  we  fancy,  »" 
we  likely  now  to  meet  with  persons  sufficiently  credulous  to  believe 
that  a  horse's  hair  put  into  the  water  of  a  spring  or  ditch  will,  1°  ' 
few  days,  become  an  eel !  Yet  the  writer  of  this  well  remembers,  m 
one  of  his  first  essays  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  attemptiog  10 
watch  this  curious  process.  He  had  been  told,  with  all  the  circum- 
etantiality  of  days  allotted  for  the  various  stages  of  the  tronsfonnatioii,  , 
that  such  was  the  fact.  And  his  only  excuse  for  listening  to  the  silly  j 
tale,  and  day  after  day  visiting  the  selected  pool  where  the  precioDs 
burs  had  been  immersed,  still  vainly  looking  with  more  or  less  of , 

*  Athia.  Kirch.,  Mqnd.  Soblaira.  lib.  lii.,  quoted  in  Inaect 
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expectation  for  the  fabulous  change,  was,  that  he  was  not  then  eman- 
cipated fiY)m  his  pinafore.  And  yet  hardly  less  ridiculous,  when 
tested  by  science  or  even  by  common  sense,  are  some  modem  notions, 
advanced  with  much  plausibility  and  pleasing  illustration,  the  aim 
and  tendency  of  which  is  to  degrade  creation  from  its  high  position  as 
the  work  of  GU>d,  and  ^ve  all  its  wondrous  facts  to  an  infidel  doctrine 
of  spontaneous  production,  and  its  wise  contrivances  to  the  uptumings 
of  a  Mol-less  chance. 

There  is  no  truth  more  firmly  established  than  this,  that  no  living 
thing  can  exist  without  the  antecedency  of  a  living  thing  as  perfect 
as  itself.  To  what  does  this  lead  us  T  Directly  through  unnumbered 
interrening  generations  to  the  original  of  the  tribe,  as  it  came  in  all 
its  perfection  from  the  hand  of  God.  This  one  idea  is  that  which  the 
infidel  cannot  away  with.  If  he  admits  the  perfection  of  species,  he 
most  acknowledge  a  God  to  form  the  progenitor  of  each  tribe.  Rather 
than  do  so,  he  seeks  tafind  in  vapour  a  fitther  for  the  stars;  and  rather 
than  acknowledge  Grod  for  his  maker,  he  is  content  to  degrade  himself 
into  the  ofispring  of  an  ape.  But  every  man  of  science,  and  every 
man  of  sense,  repudiates  such  theories.  He  looks  back  through  all 
past  ages,  and  beholds  ^  all  things  continuing  as  they  were  from  the 
heginning  of  the  creation,'*  and  so  in  the  branch  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. The  insects  of  the  antediluvian  world  deposited  their  eggs, 
which  in  due  time  became  insects,  and  in  their  turn  deposited  eggs 
again ;  and  so,  from  then  till  now,  in  one  unbroken  succession,  is  to 
be  traced  the  line  that  connects  tlie  present  with  the  original  race, 
and  both  with  God. 

The  shape,  colour,  and  surface  of  the  eggs  of  insects  are  very 
Taried.  In  some,  the  reasons  of  these  diversities  and  peculiarities  are 
i^parent  enough, — ^in  others  they  are  not  so  apparent.  We  may, 
however,  safely  argue,  from  the  reasons  which  we  have  perceived, 
that  there  are  also  reasons  for  the  remainder.  For  instance,  the  egg 
of  the  water-scorpion  has  a  coronet  of  seven  bristles,  arranged  like 
the  rays  of  the  thistledown.  These  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  mother 
in  the  stems  of  water-plants.  In  doing  so,  the  bristles  are  left  partly 
oQt,  seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  aperture  in  whidi 
the  seeds  are  placed  bemg  closed  up  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant, 
which,  but  for  this  precaution,  it  would  inevitably  be. 

The  lace-winged  fiy  deposits  her  eggs  thus:  She  attaches  a  drop  of 
gluten  to  the  branch  she  has  selected  for  her  nest ;  she  then  draws  it 
oQt  (as  a  spider  does  its  line)  till  it  is  about  an  inch  long.  On  the 
summit  of  this  she  deposits  her  egg.  These  nests  are  described  as 
somewhat  like  applemould, '  consisting  of  a  small  oval  greenish,  white 
h^  with  a  white  transparent  stem  more  than  an  inch  high,  not 
thicker  than  a  human  hair,  but  much  more  stiff  and  rigid.'  ^  It  is 
mdendy  the  design  of  these  footstalks,'  says  the  narrator  of  this  in- 
cident, <  to  place  ^e  eggs  out  of  the  reach  of  the  grubs  of  lady-birds 
^d  of  aphidivorous  flies  which  frequent  the  same  situations,  and 
ought  devour  them.    The  footstalks  are  so  smooth  and  slender,  that 

♦  2  Peter  iu.  4. 
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these  grabs  could  not  dimb  them,  as  we  have  proved  by  experi- 
ment.' • 

In  the  varieties  of  nests  prepared  by  different  insects  for  their  eggS) 
we  meet  much  to  interest  and  much  to  admire.  Some,  like  the  mason 
wasps  and  mason  bees,  construct  solid  stony  fabrics  for  their  nur- 
series. Mr  Bennie  of  Lee,  Kent,  observed  in  September,  1828,  a 
mason  wasp,  busy  excavating  a  hole  in  one  of  the  bricks  of  a  wall 
She  took  particular  care  to  carry  to  a  considerable  distance  the  frag- 
ments detached.  These  she  severed  in  pieces  usually  abont  the  size 
of  a  mustard  seed.  Her  object  in  carrying  them  away  was  evidentlj 
for  purposes  of  concealment.  A  heap  of  brick  chips  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wail  might  lead  to  discovery.  That  such  was  her  motive,  was 
proved,  for  a  fragment  falling  out  of  the  hole  by  accident,  she  sooght 
for  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  and  carried  it  off  like  the  rest.  She 
finished  the  excavation  within  two  days ;  it  took  two  more  to  line  it 
with  clay,  deposit  the  eggs,  and  imprison  some  live  spiders  or  cater- 
pillars as  food  for  the  young  when  hatched,  and  then  she  closed  up 
ihe  entrance  with  a  coating  of  day. 

The  mason  bee,  for  similar  purposes  of  defence,  constmcts  a  nest 
by  building  a  cell,  using  for  its  materials  bits  of  mortar  and  small 
stones,  and  cementing  them  with  day,  moistened  by  a  secretion  from 
its  own  body.  When  the  outside  cases  of  these  nests  are  completed, 
they  are  then  usually  lined  with  pollen,  collected  from  the  anthers  of 
flowers.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  egg  is  deposited,  and  it  forms  the 
food  of  the  little  grub  when  hatched. 

The  violet  carpenter  bee,  and  some  wasps,  excavate  cells  in  wood. 
The  violet  bee  usually  bores  obliquely  into  a  perpendicular  piece  of 
wood,  then  changing  her  direction,  she  works  parallel  to  the  sides. 
She  knows  exactly  what  space  she  requires,  and  she  also  knows  how 
much  food  her  grubs  will  eat.  When  she  has  completed  her  excava- 
tion, she  deposits  an  egg  at  the  bottom  of  it,  covers  a  space  over  it, 
nearly  an  inch  high,  with  the  pollen  of  flowers  made  into  a  paste  with 
honey,  and  then  closes  the  whole  vrith  a  ceiling  formed  of  the  saw- 
dust she  made  in  scooping  out  her  original  excavation.  This  she 
does  thus :  she  cements  round  the  interior  waU  a  ring  of  wood  chips, 
within  this  another,  and  so  on  till  she  has  made  a  complete  ceiling, 
which  also  forms  the  floor  of  the  cell  above.  She  proceeds  thus  till 
she  has  laid  all  her  eggs,  generally  ten  or  twelve. 

It  is  to  be  marked  here  that  the  flrst-laid  egg,  and  consequently 
the  first  to  be  hatched,  is  at  that  extremity  of  the  excavation 
furthest  fi:om  the  entrance.  Must  the  eldest  wait,  that  the  youngest 
born  may  take  precedence  of  it  ?  By  no  means.  Our  architect 
pierces  at  the  further  extremity  of  her  range  of  nest-cells,  another 
aperture  through  which  the  insects  as  they  are  produced  horn  the 
eggs  emerge  into  life,  and  by  the  same  teaching  which  gave  the 
parent  forethought  to  provide  this  outlet,  does  each  grub>  as  it  changes 
into  a  pupa,  place  itself  with  its  head  downwards,  and  so  is  prepared 
to  make  its  escape  in  this  direction. 

*  J.  R.,  loB.  Tnxa.    46»  46. 
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A  carionB  instance  of  fastidious  taste  in  the  preparation  of  its  nest, 
is  manifested  by  one  of  the  upholsterer  bees,  the  poppy  bee.  Mr 
Rennie  says,  '  At  Largs,  in  Ayrshire,  in  July,  1824,  we  found  in  a 
footpath  a  great  number  of  the  cylindrical  perforations  of  the  poppy 
bee.  One  of  these  holes  is  about  three  inches  deep,  gradually  widen- 
ing as  it  descends,  till  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  small  Florence  flask. 
The  interior  of  this  is  rendered  smooth,  uniform,  and  polished,  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  tapestry  with  which  it  is  intended  to  be  hung, 
and  which  is  the  next  step  in  the  process.  The  material  used  for 
tapes^  by  the  insect  upholsterer  is  supplied  by  the  petals  of  the 
scarlet  field-poppy,  ^m  which  she  successiyely  cuts  small  pieces  of 
an  oval  shi^e,  seizes  them  between  her  legs,  and  conveys  them  to  the 
nest.  She  b^ins  her  work  at  the  bottom,  which  she  overlays  with 
three  or  four  leaves  in  thickness,  and  the  sides  have  never  less  than 
two.  When  she  finds  that  the  piece  she  has  brought  is  too  large  to 
fit  the  place  intended,  she  cuts  off  what  is  superfluous,  and  carries 
away  the  shreds.  By  cutting  the  fresh  petals  of  a  poppy  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  we  may  perceive  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  piece  free 
from  wrinkles  and  shrivelling ;  but  the  bee  knows  how  to  spread  the 
pieces  she  uses  as  smooth  as  glass.  When  she  has  in  this  manner 
hung  the  little  chamber  all  around  with  this  splendid  scarlet  tapestry, 
of  which  she  is  not  sparing,  extending  it  even  beyond  the 
entrance,  she  then  fills  it  with  the  pollen  of  flowers,  mixed  with 
honey,  to  the  height  of  about  half  an  inch.  In  this  magazine  of  pro- 
visions for  her  future  progeny,  she  lays  an  egg,  and  over  it  folds 
down  the  tapestry  of  poppy  petals  from  above.  The  upper  part  is 
then  filled  with  earth  ;'  and  tiius  no  trace  is  lefl  to  indicate  what  is 
beneath,  no  external  show  attracts  the  prowling  plunderer. 

Another  little  bee,  called  the  rose-leaf  cutter,  forms  such  wonderful 
nests,  that  a  French  gardener,  having  dug  up  some  of  them,  thought 
they  were  the  work  of  a  magician,  and  sent  them  to  Paris  to  his 
master,  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done  to  counteract  the  evil  influence 
wliich  he  believed  had  been  at  work.  In  forming  this  nest,  the  mother- 
bee  first  makes  a  circular  excavation,  from  six  to  ten  inches  deep, 
either  in  the  ground  or  in  decayed  wood.  This  cavity,  which  is 
horizontal,  she  fills  with  six  or  seven  cells  of  the  shape  of  a  thimble, 
and  made  entirely  with  pieces  of  leaves,  folded  together,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  bottom  of  one  thimble-shaped  cell  is  inserted  into 
the  mouth  of  the  one  below  it,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  series. 
The  pieces  of  leaf,  of  which  her  cells  are  composed,  she  fits  together 
without  either  paste  or  glue,  trusting  entirely  to  the  spring  the  leaf 
takes  to  keep  it  in  its  position.  The  leaves  usually  selected  are  those 
of  the  rose-tree,  and  she  cuts  them  out  thus  : — *  She  places  herself 
npon  the  outer  edge  of  the  leaf  which  she  has  selected,  so  that  its 
margin  may  pass  between  her  legs.  Turning  her  head  towards  the 
point,  she  commences  near  the  foot  stalk,  and  with  her  mandibles  (or 
jaws)  cuts  out  a  circular  piece  with  as  much  expedition  as  we  would 
do  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  with  more  accuracy  and  neatness  than 
conld  easily  be  done  by  us.  As  she  proceeds,  she  keeps  the  cut 
portion  between  her  legs,  so  as  not  to  impede  her  progress,  cutting  in 
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these  grube  could  not  climb  them,  as  we  have  proved  by  experi- 
ment' * 

In  the  varietieB  of  neats  prepared  by  different  insects  for  their  ^gs, 
we  meet  much  to  interest  and  much  to  admire.  Some,  like  the  maflon 
wasps  and  mason  bees,  construct  solid  stony  fabrics  for  their  nor- 
series.  Mr  Rennie  of  Lee,  Kent,  observed  in  September,  1828,  a 
mason  wasp,  busy  excavating  a  hole  in  one  of  th^  bricks  of  a  wall. 
She  took  particular  care  to  carry  to  a  considerable  distance  the  frag- 
ments detached.  These  she  severed  in  pieces  usually  about  the  size 
of  a  mustard  seed.  Her  object  in  carrying  them  away  was  evidently 
for  purposes  of  concealment.  A  heap  of  brick  chips  at  the  bottom  of 
the  waU  might  lead  to  discovery.  That  such  was  her  motive,  was 
proved,  for  a  fragment  falling  out  of  the  hole  by  accident,  she  sought 
for  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  and  carried  it  off  like  the  rest.  She 
finished  the  excavation  within  two  days ;  it  took  two  more  to  line  it 
with  clay,  deposit  the  eggs,  and  imprison  some  live  spiders  or  cate^ 
pillars  as  food  for  the  young  when  hatched,  and  then  she  closed  np 
the  entrance  with  a  coating  of  day. 

The  mason  bee,  for  similar  purposes  of  defence,  constructs  a  nest 
by  building  a  cell,  using  for  its  materials  bits  of  mortar  and  small 
stones,  and  cementing  them  with  clay,  moistened  by  a  secretion  from 
its  own  body.  When  the  outside  cases  of  these  nests  are  completed, 
they  are  then  usually  lined  with  pollen,  collected  from  the  anthers  of 
flowers.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  egg  is  deposited,  and  it  fonns  the 
food  of  the  little  grub  when  hatched. 

The  violet  carpenter  bee,  and  some  wasps,  excavate  cells  in  wood. 
The  violet  bee  usually  bores  obliquely  into  a  perpendicular  piece  of 
wood,  then  changing  her  direction,  she  works  parallel  to  the  adea 
She  knows  exactly  what  space  she  requires,  and  she  also  knows  how 
much  food  her  grubs  will  eat.  When  she  has  completed  her  excava- 
tion, she  deposits  an  egg  at  the  bottom  of  it,  covers  a  space  over  it, 
nearly  an  inch  high,  with  the  pollen  of  flowers  made  into  a  paste  with 
honey,  and  then  closes  the  whole  with  a  ceiling  formed  of  the  saw- 
dust she  made  in  scooping  out  her  original  excavation.  This  she 
does  thus :  she  cements  round  the  interior  wall  a  ring  of  wood  chips, 
within  this  another,  and  so  on  till  she  has  made  a  complete  ceiling, 
which  also  forms  the  floor  of  the  cell  above.  She  proceeds  thus  till 
she  has  laid  all  her  eggs,  generally  ten  or  twelve. 

It  is  to  be  marked  here  that  the  first-laid  egg,  and  consequently 
the  first  to  be  hatched,  is  at  that  extremity  of  the  excavation 
furthest  fix)m  the  entrance.  Must  the  eldest  wait,  that  the  youngest 
born  may  take  precedence  of  it  1  By  no  means.  Our  architect 
pierces  at  the  further  extremity  of  her  range  of  nest-cells,  another 
aperture  through  which  the  insects  as  they  are  produced  flfom  the 
eggs  emerge  into  life,  and  by  the  same  teaching  which  gave  the 
parent  forethought  to  provide  this  outlet,  does  each  grub,  as  it  changes 
into  a  pupa,  place  itsdf  with  its  head  downwards,  and  so  is  prepared 
to  make  its  escape  in  this  direction. 

*  J.  R.,  Ida.  IVans.    46,  46. 
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A  emiotis  instance  of  fastidious  taste  in  the  preparation  of  its  nest, 
u  manifested  by  one  of  the  upholsterer  bees,  the  poppy  bee.  Mr 
Rennie  says,  '  At  Largs,  in  Ayrshire,  in  July,  1824,  we  found  in  a 
foo^Mth  a  great  number  of  the  cylindrical  perforations  of  the  poppy 
bee.  One  of  these  holes  is  about  three  inches  deep,  gradually  widen- 
ing as  it  descends,  till  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  small  Florence  flask. 
The  interior  of  this  is  rendered  smooth,  uniform,  and  polished,  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  tapestry  with  which  it  is  intended  to  be  hung, 
and  which  is  the  next  step  in  the  process.  The  material  used  for 
tapestry  by  the  insect  upholsterer  is  supplied  by  the  petals  of  the 
scarlet  field-poppy,  from  which  she  successively  cuts  small  pieces  of 
an  oval  shape,  seizes  them  between  her  legs,  and  conveys  them  to  the 
sest  She  begins  her  work  at  the  bottom,  which  she  overlays  with 
three  or  four  leaves  in  thickness,  and  the  sides  have  never  less  than 
two.  When  she  finds  that  the  piece  she  has  brought  is  too  large  to 
fit  the  place  intended,  she  cuts  off  what  is  superfluous,  and  carries 
away  the  shreds.  By  cutting  the  fresh  petals  of  a  poppy  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  we  may  perceive  the  difliculty  of  keeping  the  piece  free 
from  wrinkles  and  shrivelling ;  but  the  bee  knows  how  to  spread  the 
pieces  she  uses  as  smooth  as  glass.  When  she  has  in  this  manner 
bung  the  little  chamber  all  around  with  this  splendid  scarlet  tapestry, 
of  which  she  is  not  sparing,  extending  it  even  beyond  the 
entrance,  she  then  fills  it  with  the  pollen  of  flowers,  mixed  with 
honey,  to  the  height  of  about  half  an  inch.  In  this  magazine  of  pro- 
visions for  her  fiiture  progeny,  she  lays  an  egg,  and  over  it  folds 
down  the  tapestry  of  poppy  petals  from  above.  The  upper  part  is 
then  filled  with  earth  ;'  and  thus  no  trace  is  left  to  indicate  what  is 
beneath,  no  extei-nal  show  attracts  the  prowling  plunderer. 

Another  Httle  bee,  called  the  rose-leaf  cutter,  forms  such  wonderful 
nests,  that  a  French  gardener,  having  dug  up  some  of  them,  thought 
they  were  the  work  of  a  magician,  and  sent  them  to  Paris  to  his 
master,  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done  to  counteract  the  evil  influence 
which  he  believed  had  been  at  work.  In  forming  this  nest,  the  mother- 
bee  first  makes  a  circular  excavation,  from  six  to  ten  inches  deep, 
either  in  the  ground  or  in  decayed  wood.  This  cavity,  which  is 
horizontal,  she  fills  with  six  or  seven  cells  of  the  shape  of  a  thimble, 
and  made  entirely  with  pieces  of  leaves,  folded  together,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  bottom  of  one  thimble-shaped  cell  is  inserted  into 
the  mouth  of  the  one  below  it,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  series, 
fbe  pieces  of  leaf,  of  which  her  cells  are  composed,  she  fits  together 
without  either  paste  or  glue,  trusting  entirely  to  the  spring  the  leaf 
t^es  to  keep  it  in  its  position.  The  leaves  usually  selected  are  those 
of  the  rose-tree,  and  she  cuts  them  out  thus  : — '  She  places  herself 
iipon  the  outer  edge  of  the  leaf  which  she  has  selected,  so  that  its 
loaigin  may  pass  between  her  legs.  Turning  her  head  towards  the 
point,  die  commences  near  the  foot  stalk,  and  with  her  mandibles  (or 
jawg)  cuts  out  a  circular  piece  with  as  much  expedition  as  we  would 
do  with  a  piur  of  scissors,  and  with  more  accuracy  and  neatness  than 
<^d  easily  be  done  by  us.  As  she  proceeds,  she  keeps  the  cut 
IKHlioD  between  her  legs,  so  as  not  to  impede  her  progress,  cutting  in 
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a  regular  curved  line.  As  she  supports  herself  during  the  operation 
upon  the  portion  of  the  leaf  which  she  is  detaching,  it  must  be  obrious, 
when  it  is  nearly  cut  off,  that  the  weight  of  her  body  might  tear  it 
away,  so  as  to  injure  the  accuracy  of  its  curvilineal  shape.  To  preTent 
any  accident  of  this  kind,  as  soon  as  she  suspects  that  her  wdglit 
might  tear  it,  she  poises  herself  on  her  wings  till  she  has  completed 
the  excision,  and  Uien  flies  off  with  the  piece,  holding  it  bent  between 
her  legs  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  her  body.  It  requires  from 
nine  to  twelve  pieces  of  leaf  to  form  one  cell,  as  thev  are  not  always 
of  precisely  the  same  thickness.  The  interior  sur&ce  of  each  cell 
consists  of  three  pieces  of  leaf  of  equal  size,  narrow  at  one  end,  but 
gradually  widening  at  the  other,  where  the  width  equals  half  the 
length.  One  side  of  each  of  the  pieces  is  the  serrated  margin  of  the 
leaf  from  which  it  was  cut,  and  this  margin  is  always  placed  outer- 
most, and  the  cut  margin  innermost.  like  most  insects,  she  builds 
irom  the  interior,  beginning  with  a  layer  of  tapestry,  which  is  com- 
posed of  three  or  four  oval  pieces,  larger  in  dimensioiis  than  the  rest, 
adding  a  second  and  a  third  layer  proportionably  smaller.  In  forming 
these,  she  is  careful  not  to  place  a  joining  opposite  to  a  joining,  but,  with 
all  the  skill  of  a  consummate  artificer,  lays  the  middle  of  each  piece 
of  leaf  over  the  margins  of  the  others,  so  as,  by  this  means,  both  to 
cover  and  to  strengthen  the  junctions.  By  repeating  this  process,  she 
sometimes  forms  a  fourth  or  fiflh  layer  of  leaves,  taking  care  to  bend 
the  leaves  at  the  narrow  extremity,  or  closed  end  of  the  cell,  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  a  convex  shape.  Having  thus  finished  a  cell,  her 
next  care  is  to  fill  it  to  within  half  a  line  of  the  orifice  with  a  rose- 
coloured  conserve,  composed  of  honey  and  pollen,  usually  collected 
from  the  flowers  of  thistles ;  and  then,  having  deposit^  her  egg>  sh^ 
closes  the  orifice  with  three  pieces  of  leaf,  so  exactly  circular  that  a 
pair  of  compasses  could  not  define  their  mai^  with  more  truth,  and 
coinciding  so  precisely  with  the  walls  of  the  cell  as  to  be  retained  m 
their  situation  merely  by  the  nicety  of  their  adaptation*  After  this 
covering  is  fitted  in,  there  remains  still  a  concavity  which  receives  the 
convex  end  of  the  succeeding  cell ;  and  in  this  manner  the  indefati- 
gable little  animal  proceeds  until  she  has  completed  the  six  or  seven 
cells  which  compose  her  cylinder.' 

*  Thus,  without  rule  or  compasses,'  is  the  remark  of  the  writer  of 
the  above  description,  '  do  these  diminutive  creatures  mete  out  the 
materials  of  their  work  into  portions  of  an  ellipse,  into  ovals  or  circles, 
accurately  accommodating  the  dimensions  of  the  several  P^^^^^V^ 
each  figure  to  each  other.  What  other  architect  could  cany  impressed 
upon  the  tablet  of  his  memory  the  entire  idea  of  the  edifice  which  be 
has  to  erect,  and,  destitute  of  square  or  plumb-line,  cut  out  his 
materials  in  Uieir  exact  dimensions,  without  making  a  single  mistake' 
Yet  this  is  what  our  little  bee  invariably  does.  So  far  are  humsn  art 
and  reason  excelled  by  the  teaching  of  the  Almighty.' 

Many  more  equally  curious  facts  might  be  narrated,  but  we  may 
not  linger  more  at  present  on  these  interesting  topics.  The  period  ot 
the  year  is  at  hand  when  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  things 
may  observe  them  for  Uiemselves.    We  urge  upon  our  readers  to  do 
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80.  Whether  you  turn  your  attention  to  the  general  features  of 
nature,  in  all  its  varied  character  of  hill  and  valley,  moor  and 
moiintaiii,  or  examine  the  nunutest  parts  which  make  up  its  grand 
whole,  dwelling  with  fond  intensity  on  the  ^way-side  flower,'  or 
chasing  the  bright-winged  butterfly,  you  cannot  fiul  to  derive  delight 
and  instruction  from  the  pursuit.  If  we  might  recommend  the  pre« 
ferable  pursuit,  we  would  say,  Study  botany.  It  would  be  difficult, 
perimps,  to  give  reasons  for  the  intense  ardour  with  which  every 
botanist  regards  his  favourite  pursuit*  In  one  thing,  however,  we 
have  always  felt  its  superiority  as  a  science  for  the  amateur  over  the 
one,  some  of  the  facts  of  which  we  have  been  tracing.  Its  pursuit 
entails  no  pain.  The  entomologbt,  in  furnishing  his  collection  with 
specimens,  and  pursuing  his  observations,  must  deprive  many  of  his 
victims  of  life.  We  plead  guilty  to  it  ourselves,  but  we  do  not  de- 
fend the  practice.  As  we  stood  beneath  the  porch  at  Abbotsford  one 
bright  September  morning,  a  beautiful  and  rather  rare  butterfly 
ffitted  in  its  innocent  enjoyment  across  the  lawn.  Our  companion, 
an  insect  collector,  heedless  of  our  remonstrances,  immediately  gave 
chase.  It  was  not  without  inward  satisfaction  we  watched  his  vain 
attempt*  and  saw  the  pretty  creature  float  away  to  enjoy  its  short 
existence.  Our  own  podket-book  contains  a  sprig  of  common 
heath,  plucked  from  among  the  woods  around  that  interesting 
mansion^  and  sure  we  are  its  value,  from  association,  is  equal  to  us 
what  that  of  the  butterfly,  had  he  caught  it,  would  have  been  to  him, 
with  this  thought  in  addition,,  that  our  pleasure  cost  none  of  God's 
creatures  pain.  The  &mous  orientalist.  Sir  William  Jones,  was  once 
urged  to  make  a  collection  of  insects,  which  his  position  in  India  gave 
him  great  fleunlities  for  doing.  His  reply  was,  that  in  his  hands  such 
a  collection  would  advance  no  scientific  end,  and  he  would  not,  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  possessing  what  would  have  been  a  most  valuable 
collection,  be  the  means  of  uselessly  destroying  innocent  life.  We 
admire  the  sentiment,  and  therefore  we  turn  with  aflection  to  our 
flowers,  to  their  emblems,  to  their  morals,  to  their  associations.  But 
though  we  would  prefer  your  walking  with  us,  we  shall  not  regret 
jour  choosing  any  of  nature's  other  paths,  certain  as  we  are,  that  all, 
if  rightly  pursued,  will  lead  to  good.  Only  let  the  spirit  in  which 
jou  seek  to  unravel  their  mazes,  be  that  described  in  these  stanzas 
which  have  recently  appeared,  and  are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Professor  Butler : — 

'  Not  Tague  to  him  the  great  Laodate  still 

Stirring  the  strong  ones  of  the  water  flood. 
And  the  deep  heart  of  many  an  ancient  hill, 
And  llght>hnng  chords  of  erery  vocal  wood. 

Not  dark  the  language  written  on  the  wide 

Marmoreal  ocean, — written  on  the  sky. 
On  the  scarr'd  volnnie  of  the  mountain  side, 

On  many  paged  flowers  that  lowly  lie. 

Nor  dark,  nor  vague, — not  nature,  but  her  God ; 

Not  only  nature's  Qod,  but  Three  in  One- 
Father,  Redeemer,  Comforter— bestowed 

On  hearts  made  temples  by  the  looanuite  Son. 

All  sweetest  strains  rang  hollow  to  his  ear 
Wanting  thU  key-note.'    .... 

I 
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Child  of  the  aching  heart  and  troabled  brow- 
Child  of  the  drooping  lool  and  tearful  aye— 
What  mean  thy  moaningt?— what  of  earth  hath  powtK 
To  shade  thy  destiny  with  anght  of  gloom? 
Look  np,  and  see  whatever  thy  mind  hath  muaed 
In  dim  and  famt  imaginings,  hath  dreamed 
Of  greatness  and  of  glory— scan  the  worM— 
And  with  those  soaring  thoughts  that  soom  the  hounds 
Of  paltry  earth,  with  all  her  petty  strife, 
Perrade  the  nniyerse — and  track  the  course 
Of  wheeling  orbs  no  mortal  ken  hath  reached: 
Nay,  rest  not  there— Creation  hath  its  Terge, 
The  uniTerse  its  limit,  wluch  the  mind. 
The  immortal  mind  of  mortal  man  can  pase — 
Wing,  wing  thy  lofty  flight  beyond  the  bourne 
That  circles  finite  thinga — into  the  depths 
Of  uncreated  glory— depths  of  light 
Not  even  an  angel's  eye  can  penetrate. 
There,  shrined  in  majesty  august,  divine. 
And  seated  high  upon  a  conqueror's  throne, 
Is  one  who  wears  a  form  so  like  thine  own, 
That  thou  mayst  call  him  brother — fondly  gaw 
Upon  his  glory;  and  while  gazing,  lo! 
Not  He  alonei  but  thou  art  seated  there. 
Thou  on  that  throne  of  victory  and  power — 
Thou  in  that  flood  of  light  that  spreads  around 
From  the  essential  Godhead's  central  beams — 
From  the  deep  fount  of  everlasting  love. 
That  dwells  in  the  eternal  Father's  breast— 
There,  there  art  thou,  clothed  in  that  robe  so  white 
That  angek  hide  before  its  dazzling  hue. 
Decked  with  that  crown  so  pure,  that,  at  its  gleam, 
The  diadems  of  heaven,  cast  to  the  ground 
By  their  bright  wearers,  strew  the  sapphire  floor — 
There,  there  art  thou  beneath  the  radiant  smile 
Of  love  ineffable  of  Him  who  said. 
This — this  is  my  beloved  Son — hear  him — 
Whose  own  eternal  bosom  was  the  home 
Where  dwelt  that  Son  before  the  word  began. 
That  home  is  thine;  for  hear  the  Son  declare, 
'  That  loveth  you  as  he  hath  loved  me.' 
Mysterious  union !  when  the  sun  refused 
To  light  this  guilty  world,  and  wrapt  his  beams 
In  midnight  Sirkness,  while  on  Calvary's  cross 
The  Saviour  hung  convulsed — thou,  too,  wert  there'-« 
There,  there  in  Him  who  bore  thy  mighty  load; 
Who  paid  thy  debt ;  who  bowed  his  Mcred  head 
Beneath  thy  sin;  who  wrapped  his  sinless  soul 
In  the  dark  mantle  of  thy  hated  gtL  '■, 
And  took  thy  curse  upon  him  and  tl.y  doom. 
And  gave  thee  his  reward  !^unmat<'bed  exchange ! 
A  crown  for  shame  and  spitting;  life  for  death ; 
And  righteousness,  immaculate  and  pure, 
For  fod  deformity  and  loathsome  sin: 
And  now,  arrayed  in  all  the  gorgeous  pomp 
Of  Jesus'  blood-bought  gloiy,  thou  art  set 
With  him,  in  heavenly  places,  far  above 
The  long  and  buniing  rows  of  senph  hesti, 
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That  circle  round  the  throne ;  and  there,  still  there, 
When  far  eternity  is  rolling  on. 
There  shalt  thou  be  as  Christ  himself — secure 
In  life  that  dies  not ;  light  that  nerer  fades ; 
In  loTe  that  fiiils  not;  bliss  that  ne'er  decays; 
Glory  nnchanging;  glory  without  end ! 

Is  it  for  thee,  thou  child  of  royal  name 
And  regal  birth,  to  trifle  with  the  toys, 
And  mourn  the  sorrows  of  this  fleeting  scene  ? 
Look  up,  and  smile,  and  letlhy  bearing  be 
Such  as  befits  the  chartered  heir  of  heaven ! 


HOW  WAS  THE  MOBAL  LAW  GIVEN  FROM  SINAI  ? 

The  Law,  as  was  to  be  expected,  holds  an  essential  place  in  the  more 
signal  transactions  into  which  God  has  entered  in  reference  to  the 
destinies  of  num.  Honour  was  put  upon  it  in  the  covenant  which 
was  originally  formed  with  Adam,  inasmuch  as  obedience  to  the  Law 
was  made  the  condition  of  eternal  life.  Although  salvation  must  be 
attributed  to  the  Son  of  God,  it  was  introduced  by  his  subjecting  him- 
aelf  to  the  Law,  in  a  manner  which  greatly  magnified  it ;  and  the  Law 
continues  to  be  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  llie  Law  was  also  prominently 
exhibited  in  the  Sinaitic  dispensation — ^this  has  never  been  denied*  But 
while  orthodox  divines  agree  regarding  the  place  which  it  held  in  the 
coTenant  of  works,  and  the  place  which  it  holds  in  our  own  economy, 
thej  have  differed  as  to  the  ends  intended  in  the  revelation  of  it  at 
Sinai.  The  difficulty  which  meets  us  here  will  not  appear  surprising^ 
if  we  consider  that  the  church,  at  the  Sinaitic  period,  was  in  an  inter- 
mediate state ;  certainly  not  under  the  covenant  of  works,  still  not  as 
yet  put  folly  in  possession  of  the  privilege  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  so 
that  the  Law  presented  a  strange  aspect ;  retaining  a  frown  of  the 
violated  covenant,  and  yet  proceeding  firom  a  Redeemer ;  associated 
with  grace,  and  yet  not  exhibited  exactly  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tions to  that  grace  as  under  the  gospel.  But,  instead  of  insisting  upon 
vague  general  statements,  we  shall  investigate  this  subject  more  par- 
ticularly. 

The  Decalogue,  given  fi'om  Sinai,  was  only  a  reduction  to  set  phra^ 
sedogy  of  the  Law  which  is  naturally  written  upon  the  heart.  It  was  a 
summary  of  the  unchangeable  duties  which  result  (so  far  as  the  essence 
of  the  commandments  is  concerned)  from  the  very  relationship  subsisting 
between  Grod  and  man,  and  between  man  and  his  fellow-creatures.  It 
was  a  summary  of  the  same  Law  which  had  been  the  conditionary  rule 
of  the  covenant  of  works,  and,  we  may  add,  which  had  been  the  rule 
of  life  to  patriarchal  believers.  And,  although  some  have  denied  the 
statement,  it  was  the  same  Law  which  continues  to  be  binding  as  a  rule 
of  fife,  without  addition  or  diminution,  in  the  christian  church.  We  do 
not  propose,  therefore,  to  enter  into  proof  that  the  Decalogue  must  be 
difltingnished  firom  the  other  laws  of  a  merely  dispensational  kind, 
which  were  publbhed  along  with  it.  That  seems  proved  by  the  sim- 
ple &ct  tiiat  it  was  announced  directly  by  divine  voice  firom  the 
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mount,  and  not  given,  as  the  other  laws  were,  by  intermediation  of 
Moses. 

Though  the  Moral  Law  was  previouslj  in  existence,  it  had  never 
till  now  been  summed  up  in  ten  commandments ;  and  this  is  the  first 
pecnliaritj  to  be  attended  to,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  revealed 
from  Sinai.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Old  Testament,  calls  it  a  ministration 
of  the  letter.  How  '  the  letter  killeth,'  we  may  point  out  afterwards ; 
but  we  apprehend  the  apostle,  in  using  the  expression,  suggests,  be- 
sides, that  any  privilege  which  was  then  enjoyed,  as  regarded  the  Law, 
lay  greatly  in  circumstances  connected  with  the  outward  exhibition 
of  it.  This  now  under  consideration  was  one  of  these — the  Law  was 
cast  into  an  outward  shape  in  the  Decalogue.  In  lieu  of  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  natural  conscience,  which  had  faded  upon  the  fidl,  and  grown 
more  and  more  dim  in  the  progress  of  human  degeneracy,  there  was 
now  a  transcription  of  the  Law,  only,  however,  upon  tables  of  stone ; 
and  its  authority  was  reinforced  likewise  by  this  new  deUverance  of 
it  There  was  now  an  outward  law,  which  had  its  response  indeed  in  the 
inner  conscience,  but  was  binding,  moreover,  by  positive  revelation, 
and  which  was  to  be  the  supreme  standard  of  reference  from  that  time 
forward ;  for,  where  there  is-  any  contrariety  between  its  injunctions 
and  man's  judgments  regarding  duty,  we  must  deave  to  the  Decalogue, 
as  an  in&Uible  deliverance,  and  <Hstrust  the  natural  judgments  of 
man,  which  are  subject  to  error.  We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  boon 
which  was  conferred  upon  the  church,  (and  we  include  the  ehnrch 
under  the  New  Testament)  in  the  giving  of  the  Decalogue.  Noting 
is  there  stated  but  finds  its  echo  in  the  natural  conscience ;  yet  infinite 
wisdom  only  could  have  drawn  it  up.  Had  any  number  of  learned 
persons  been  employed  to  epitomise  the  whole  duties  of  man,  they 
would  have  run  into  endless  confusion,  or  presented  us  with  a  docu- 
ment of  interminable  extent,  while  it  would  have  wanted  the  seal  of 
paramount  authority.  For  the  reason  already  mentioned,  however,  it 
may  appear  that  this  boon  was  properly  communicated  to  the  diurch 
under  the  economy  which  ministered  the  letter. 

The  chief  design  of  this  paper  is  to  show  what,  on  the  one  hand,  was 
comfortable  to  Israel  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Law  was  given  itota 
Sinai,  and  on  the  other,  what  was  defective  and  gendered  to  bcmdage. 
Let  us  begin  by  examining  the  prrftioe  to  the  commandmente.  God  is 
declared  in  his  covenant  character,  and  as  their  redeemer,  which  un- 
questionably imparts  a  gracious  aspect  to  the  Law.  But,  looking  at 
llie  preface  more  narrowly,  we  see  a  great  want.  He  speaks  as  &eir 
redeemer;  but,  from  what!  From  their  bondage  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  llius,  the  Law  was  not  given  to  the  Jews  as  it  is  given  to  us, 
with  a  plain  forerunning  declaration,  to  the  effect  that  redemption 
had  been  introduced  from  all  the  evils  of  the  fall,  (and  from  its  own 
curse  and  covenant  claim  amongst  the  rest,)  in  which  case,  they  would 
have  clearly  apprehended  it  to  be  given  forth  only  as  a  rule  of  life. 
The  fact  of  redemption  firom  the  curse  of  the  Law  was  set  before  them 
only  under  this  dark  figure,  and  immediately  followed  up  by  the  deci- 
sive commandment,  which,  on  this  account,  was  well  nigh  a  ministry 
of  condemnation.     While  the  work  of  Christ,  from  which  aD  our  com- 
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fort  flows,  is  thus  feebly  and  figarativdj  represented  in  the  prefiuse, 
not  a  word  is  said  in  it  of  the  Spirit,  who  alone  can  enable  us  to  obey 
tke  Law,  even  as  a  rule  of  life.  Hie  great  secret  of  the  defect  in  the 
old  eorenant  lies  in  the  link  between  the  pre&ce  and  the  Law.  How 
are  th^  connected  ?  Do  we  read — *  I  am  the  Lord  Ihy  Ood — I  vM 
ttTHte  mjf  Law  upon  thg  heart  V  No ! — *  I  am  the  Lord  U17  God — ^thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me,'  &c.  The  commandment  is 
pslfiable, — ^the  promise  of  the  Spirit  is  hidden.  This  is  declared  by 
God  himsdf  to  have  been  the  &ult  of  the  first  covenant :  ^  Behold, 
the  days  oome,  saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with 
the  house  of  Israel,  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with 
theur  fiuhers;  for  tiiis  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make:  after 
those  days,  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in 
their  hearts.' 

We  shall  now  advert  to  another  circumstance  which  leads  us  to  the 
aune  conelasion  regarding  the  privil^e  which  Israel  enjoyed  in 
receiving  llie  Law — we  mean  its  being  given  forth  by  the  Son  of  Chd. 
That  the  Law  was  published  from  Sinai  by  the  Son  of  God,  admits  of 
strong  proof.  ^  This  is  that  Moses,'  said  Stephen,  '  that  was  in  the 
vilderaess  with  the  angd  which  spake  to  him  in  Uie  Mount  Sina,  and  with 
our  Others.'  Moses  and  the  seventy  elders  saw  the  Grod  of  Israel 
with  a  paved  work  of  sapphire  stone  under  his  feet ;  and  we  know 
that  the  assumption  of  human  form  was  peculiar  to  the  Son.  In  the 
aonouncement  of  the  judicial  laws,  indeed,  we  find  it  said,  ^ Behold^  I 
send  an  angel  brfore  thee  to  keep  thee,*  ^.,  where  Christ^  being  the 
person  spoken  of,  mig^t  seem  not  to  be  the  speaker ;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  Christ  speaks  throughout  as  messenger  of  the  covenant,  and 
therefore  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Grodhead. 
This  ex|Jaiiis,  also,  how  in  announcing  the  commandments  he  could 
say,  'Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me,*  In  short,  the  whole 
laws  came  from  Mount  Sinai  substantially  in  the  same  order  as  the 
gospel  was  vsened—autharitativeii/  from  God  the  Father,  miniatrativdy  by 
Christ  If  the  Decalogue  was  ^ven  to  Israel  by  the  Son  of  God,  it 
plaiiily  came  under  a  gracious  character ;  but  upon  this  point  also  we 
most  notice  the  circumstantial  defect  which  existed.  The  Israelites 
had  a  very  obscure  intimation  of  the  frtct  to  which  we  have  adverted; 
nor  was  the  Law  given  by  the  Son  of  Grod  incarnate.  Accordingly 
the  apostle,  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  represents  it  as  one  thing  in 
which  our  economy  contrasts  with  the  former,  that  'm  these  last  days 
Ood  hath  spoken  torn  by  his  8onJ  This  language  is  not  intended  to  be 
absolute;  the  assertions  of  the  apostle  in  reference  to  the  whole  subject 
of  the  economies,  although  absolutely  expressed  for  emphasis  sake, 
are  comparative.  He  does  not  deny  that  God  spake  to  Israel  by  his 
Son,  but  that  Israel  had  the  fulness  of  this  privilege.  In  the  particular 
case  before  us,  it  is  true  that  Moses  was  not  interposed,  as  in  the 
giving  of  the  judicial  and  ceremonial  laws ;  the  Son  of  God  himself 
announced  the  Law  by  immediate  voice  from  heaven;  but  should  any 
affirm  that  this  made  the  privilege  of  Israel  equivalent  to  our  own,  he 
would  overlook  important  circumstances.  The  manner  of  his  speaking 
was  not  such  as  when  he  appeared  incarnate,  for  at  that  period  men 
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conld  stand  round  him  without  dismay  when  he  preached  the  Law  in 
all  its  spiritual  extent ;  but  at  this  period  the  voice  uttered  was  so 
physically  dreadful — so  full  of  the  awful  majesty  of  God — that  the 
people  withdrew  to  a  distance,  and  entreated  that  they  might  hear  it 
no  more.  The  circumstance  of  Moses  not  being  interposed  when  the 
Law  was  announced,  constituted  rather  one  of  the  intentional  sererities 
of  the  dispensation.  The  Decalogue  was  published  by  a  yoice  im- 
mediately from  heaven,  not  like  the  rest  of  the  laws  wfakh  were 
given,  in  a  more  tolerable  manner,  by  Moses  as  mtemttnchts.  Now,  the 
Decalogue  being  the  very  heaviest  part  of  the  revelation,  there  was 
the  most  need  (had  comfort  been  intended  under  the  economy)  that 
it  should  have  been  announced  in  a  mild  and  gentle  manner. 

The  Law  of  ten  commandments  was  revealed  from  Sinai,  not  alone, 
hut  in  connection  tciih  the  Ceremonial  Lctw,  which  Jigurativdy  exhibited  (he 
grace  of  Christ  and  of  the  Spirit,  Upon  examination  we  shall  arrive 
here  at  the  same  mixed  result.  Being  conjoined  with  this  figtxratire 
exhibition  of  grace,  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  sustained  the  same 
character  as  it  did  in  the  covenant  of  works.  But  the  comparative 
unsatisfactoriness  remains.  Not  to  mention  the  rigid  preceptive  form 
in  which  the  ceremonies  were  delivered — ^being  themselves  a  law  of 
commandments,  and  of  very  burdensome  commandments — ^let  us  take 
a  view  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  Ceremonial  Law  as  they  stood 
relatively  to  each  other.  The  very  priority  of  announcement  gave 
an  uncomfortable  prominence  to  the  Decalogue.  The  New  Testament 
order  of  statement  was  reversed.  Our  privileges  are  fully  set  before 
us,  and  then  our  duties  are  enjoined.  Here  the  commandment  was 
first  thundered  forth  with  a  voice  of  awful  authority,  and  then  the 
grace  exhibited.  We  are  aware  that  the  Decalogue  was  ^ven  firom  Sinai, 
not  only  as  a  rule  of  life,  but  for  conviction  of  sin ;  and  it  may  be 
objected  that,  viewed  under  this  character,  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
same  order  which  must  be  observed  still  in  the  christian  church.  Bat 
this  suggests  another  point  in  which  the  dispensation  was  imperfect. 
The  figurative  exhibition  of  the  grace,  in  the  Ceremonial  Law,  was  not 
sufficiently  counterbalancing  to  the  strong  and  unequivocal  discovery 
of  sin  by  the  Decalogue.  Christ  did  not  look  out  so  broadly  from 
among  the  figures  as  to  comfort  the  worshippers  fully  under  the  formid- 
able ^play  of  rectoral  justice.  They  could  not  steadfastly  look  to  the  end 
of  that  which  is  now  abolished — ^this  end  being  Christ;  and  no  wonder 
that  they  felt  unsatisfied  with  an  economy  in  which  the  Law  had  such 
a  powerful  comparative  prominency.  The  apostle  tells  us — *  The  Lau? 
entered  that  sin  might  abound;*  he  speaks  of  the  Law  of  Moses  generally, 
but  so  as  to  include  the  Moral  Law,  which  was  so  exhibited  under  that 
dispensation  as  powerfully  to  promote  this  design  of  God,  that  ^sin 
might  abound.'  Of  course,  the  sense  of  sin  is  meant,  but  not  exactly 
such  a  sense  of  sin  as  is  desirable  with  us;  we  are  to  understand  a 
sense  of  sin  which  led  them  to  look  forw^ard  with  desire  for  another 
economy,  and  which  sprung  therefore  from  causes  connected  with  the 
economy  then  existing,  especially  the  undue  pressure  which  the 
Decalogue  exerted  upon  the  system. 

Various  external  phenomena  accompanied  the  publioaHon  of  the  Lai^^ 
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the  fire  which  burned  to  the  midst  of  hoaven,  the  blackness,  dAr]rn<?flg, 
tempesti  &c  We  -vrould  not  say  that  the  direct  end  of  these  was  to 
iDspixe  terror  or  slavish  fear.  Moses  said  to  the  people,  in  reference 
to  them, '  JPeor  not:  for  Grod  is  come  to  prove  you,  and  that  his  fear  may 
be  before  your  eyes,  that  ye  sin  not'  If  reverential  fear  was  to  be  pro- 
daeed»  it  consisted  with  the  genius  of  the  di^ensation  that  it  should 
be  inspired  by  outward  sensible  signs,  significant  of  the  majesty  of 
Jebovah ;  and  in  reference  to  this  the  apostle  enjoins  us  to  worship 
with  reverence,  ^for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire/  But,  taken  in 
connection  willi  other  circumstances,  these  phenomena  certainly 
tended  to  make  the  announcement  of  the  Law  more  formidable ;  the 
effect  which  they  actually  produced  upon  the  people  confirms  this,  as 
well  as  the  language  of  the  apostle  in  the  contrast  which  he  draws 
betwe^i  their  situation  and  ours  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews:  '  Te  are  not  come  unto  the  mounts*  ^.  But  upon  this 
point,  and  the  manaer  in  whick  the  cune  of  the  Law  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  people,  we  shall  not  enlarge,  conscious  that  the  facts 
which  have  been  ah-eady  brought  forward  are  sufficient  to  form  the 
bans  of  a  sound  conclusion  regarding  the  nature  of  the  manifestation 
<^the  Law  from  Sinai. 

The  ends  intended  by  it,  in  that  economy,  being  complex,  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  assert,  either,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  amounted  exclu- 
sively to  a  re-exhibition  of  the  covenant  of  works,  or,  on  the  other, 
that  it  was  made  known  simply  as  a  rule  of  life.  The  church  being, 
at  this  period,  in  its  intermediate  state,  the  Law,  as  we  have  hinted 
already,  presented  an  unprecedented  appearance,  in  its  midway  pas- 
sage firom  the  awful  position  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  violated 
eoveoaiit  of  works,  to  that  position  in  which  it  presently  stands.  Hn- 
mtisfied  vrith  the  mere  ceremony,  even  of  a  divine  atonement,  it  still 
lowered,  with  a  threatening  aspect,  upon  the  worshippers.  There  was 
not  strength  in  the  economy  to  dislodge  it  from  a  certain  uncomfortable 
prominency;  and  though  its  dominion,  as  to  covenant  claim,  was 
essentially  subverted,  it  was  allowed  to  exercise  a  little  brief  authority 
unti],  upon  Christ's  advent,  it  should  be  divested  of  it  for  ever.  The 
haag^ty  tyrant,  which  once  had  power  to  bind  his  victims  over  to 
everia^ing  condemnation,  was  glad  to  obtain,  in  this  economy,  the 
powers  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  distress  the  infant  church  of  God  with  a 
temporary  bondage.  Under  our  dispensation,  the  Law  holds  a  very 
difSnent  f^ace— it  is  no  longer  a  ministry  of  condemnation,  but  the 
royal  Law  of  liberty.  As  a  rule  of  life,  it  is  enforced  by  more  powerful 
sanctions  than  issued  from  the  mount  that  might  be  touched ;  and  the 
obedience  which  could  not  be  secured  by  the  strong  wind,  the  earth- 
quake, and  fire  of  Sinai,  comes  forth  at  the  still  small  voice  of  the 
gospel,  in  which  the  Lord  himself  is  present. 
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DIALOGUE  SIXTH, 

BETWEEN  AN  ORIGINAL  SECEDER,  M0RI80NIAN,  INDEPENDENT,  AND 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN. 

UfdUd  Prtt^terian.  I  sboald  like  to  have  oar  oonversatimi  this 
eyeniDg  directed  to  some  other  subject  than  theology.  When  too 
continuously  directed  to  one  subject,  the  mind  becomes  languid. 

Original  Seceder.  The  mind,  in  this  respect,  resembles  her  material 
partner.  The  body  requires  a  variety  of  food  to  maintain  it  in  a 
healthy  state ;  and  experiment  has  proved,  that  when  it  is  restricted 
to  one  kind  of  fare,  even  though  that  be  in  itself  of  the  most  nutntioiu 
kind,  atrophy  and  emaciation,  and  even  death,  are  the  consequenee. 

United  Prea,  And  variety,  I  suppose  you  mean  to  assert,  is  no  less 
indispensable  to  the  nourishment  of  the  mind  ?  Why,  then,  should  we 
not  vary  our  subjeet  of  discussion  ?  By  confining  ourselves  so  ex- 
clusively to  that,  we  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  peaking  together  on 
other  subjects  of  not  less  interest  and  importance. 

Orig.  See,    To  what  do  you  refer? 

United  Prea.  I  refer  to  the  astonishing  events  that  are  taking  place 
around  us — to  the  critical  state  of  our  own  country — to  the  catastrophe 
that  has  befallen  continental  despotism — ^to  the  knell  of  the  Papacy 
resounding  through  the  universe.  The  old  world,  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed,  seems  to  be  waning  like  a  moon  in  its  last  qaarier, 
and  about  to  vanish  altogether  ftom  our  view.  Surely  such  events 
are  not  unworthy  of  notice! 

Orig,  Sec,  Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  otherwise.  The  earth— 
whether  viewed  in  relation  to  the  word  of  prophecy,  or  more  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Papacy,  and  to  the  fature 
prospects  of  the  human  race — is  in  a  state  which  even  angels  may  be 
conceived  as  contemplating  with  the  most  fixed  attention,  and  with 
the  liveliest  feelings  of  expectation ;  and  surely  it  deserves  our  most 
diligent  and  reverential  study. 

United  Prea.  The  minds  of  men  are  evidentl}'  very  strongly  turned 
in  that  direction  at  present,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  amount  thai 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  especisdly  on  the 
book  of  Revelation,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  Pr^ 
millenialists,  and  Anti-Premillenialists,  have  been  sending  forth  their 
productions  in  swarms;  in  large  volumes,  and  small  volumes;  m 
double  volumes,  and  penny  tracts.  Eveiy  new  movement  seems  to 
bring  along  with  it  a  prophet  of  its  own  to  point  out  and  vindicate  its 
place  in  the  apocalyptic  calendar.  The  disa*uption  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  has  been  identified  with  the  slaughter  of  the  witnesses,  with  as 
perfect  seriousness,  and  as  much  force  of  argument^  we  have  no  doubt, 
as  those  by  which  Reaves  and  Muggleton  identified  themselves  with  the 
same  parties ;  and  the  German  Emperor,  and  the  Red  Rqmblicans, 
with  many  others,  have  had  ample  justice  done  to  their  merits.  ^® 
have  not  only  our  annual  prophets :  like  them  of  old,  we  hare  our 
*  monthly  prognosticators,'  who,  if  they  do  not  prophesy  for  the  coffljng 
month,  can  most  confidenUy  bring  up  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  to  the 
last  day  of  the  month  that  is  pfist. 
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Orig.  See.  I  should  not  wonder  i£,  by  the  doee  of  the  current 
fetr,  some  one  shall  be  found  advertising  a  Prophetic  Almanac,  which 
is  to  gire  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account,  of  the  wonderful  occur* 
renoes  that  are  to  take  place,  during  the  incoming  year,  of  1850. 

United  IVm.  The  enthusiasm  of  prophetical  interpretation  is  a 
most  infections  disease,  and  one  that  is  very  prejudical  to  the  strength 
and  soandnees  of  the  intellect.  Under  its  influence  strong  minds 
have  been  frenzied;  minds  of  an  inferior  grade  have  been  dissolved, 
as  water  is  by  fire,  into  vapour,  that  dissipates  itself  in  every  varie^  of 
shadowy  and  fantastic  form;  minds  of  the  £uiciful  order  are  rendered 
iDcapable  of  distinguishing  between  visions  and  realities;  while  persons 
of  inventive  genius,  on  a  very  short  notice,  can  replenish  the  whole  of 
fbtarity  wi&  the  progeny  of  their  own  creation,  and  be  as  serious 
while  doing  so,  as  if  they  were  reading  from  the  pages  of  authentic 
histoiy,  or  the  account  c^  the  origin  of  the  Red  Indians,  that  is  given 
io  *  the  book  of  Mormon.' 

Orig*  See,  After  the  numbers  of  mighty  men  who,  in  past  ages, 
have  damaged  their  own  reputation,  and  brought  the  study  of  the 
prophetic  word  into  disrepute  through  the  hastiness  and  over-confidence 
of  Uieir  speculations,  it  is  melancholy  to  think  what  multitudes,  in  all 
periods  df  excitement,  are  prepared  to  follow  in  the  same  reckless 
tract.  Whenever  you  hear  of  any  great  tempest  in  the  world,  be 
certain  yonr  will  soon  afterwards  hear  of  some  new  shipwrecks,  on 
the  dangerous  coast  of  prophetical  enthusiasm.  Caution  and  circum- 
q)ection,  are  so  rare  in  this  department  of  literature,  that  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  fall  in  with  an  expositor  of  prophecy,  who  shows  that 
he  has  the  faith  to  hesitate,  and  the  courage  to  express  his  doubts. 

Un^ed  Free.  What,  then,  do  you  conceive  to  be  tiie  greatest  defects 
in  the  current  modes  of  expounding  prophecy  ? 

Orig.  Sec.  These  are  twofold,  and  of  opposite  kinds.  The  first, 
and  the  moat  offensive,  is  that  domineering,  dictatorial,  and  oracular 
manner,  which  is  positive  and  obstinate,  where  it  should  be  humble  and 
candid,  and  resents,  if  not  with  the  same  weapons,  at  least  in  the 
same  ^lirit  as  a  man  of  the  world  would  a  personal  insult,  every 
attempt  to  impugn  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived. 
There  has  be^  far  too  much  of  this  among  the  interpreters  of 
prophecy.  But  there  is  another  very  deficient  mode  which  has  come 
into  vogue,  chiefiy  during  the  last  ten  years:  a  light  and  volatile  manner 
<^expoation,  that  skips,  and  gambols,  and  frisks  amid  the  difficulties 
of  the  prophetical  volume,  and  after  chattering  a  few  plausibilities,  hies 
ftwayand  leaves  the  difficulty  altogetiier  untouched.  This  prevails 
very  much  among  the  adherents  of  premillenialism,  and  its  aberrant 
^yP^  by  which  it  is  brought  into  very  near  contact  with  nonentity, 
nuiy  be  found  in  those  penny-worths  and  threehalfpenny-wortha  of 
prophecy,  which  so  frequentiy  make  their  appearance. 

Uniied  Free.    There  is  evidentiy  a  great  deal  of  literary  ability  in 

OBsny  of  the  works  that  have  made  their  appearance,  and  Elliot's 

Horae  Apocalypticae,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  learned  and  masterly  work. 

Otig.  Sec.'   The  literature  of  several  of  the  works  which  we  have 

seen  is  certainly  very  creditable.     The  ariistical  skill,  the  fascinating 
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Style,  Uie  elevated  sen  timeato,  the  fine  moral  and  religions  spirit  which 
breathes  so  eloquently  in  every  page  of  '  The  Seventh  Vial,'  one  of 
the  recent  works  on  the  book  of  Revelation,  which  was  pat  forth 
anonymously,  invest  it  with  such  a  charm,  that  if  the  expository  power, 
displayed  in  it,  had  been  in  any  good  degree  proportioned  to  its  literary 
merit,  it  would  certainly  have  been  no  ordinary  production.  Bat  its 
principal  merits,  in  our  estimation,  are  ardstical.  It  has  too  much 
description,  and  too  little  exposition ;  too  much  of  dramatic  exhibitioo, 
and  too  litUe  of  that  calm  deduction,  and  searching  analysis,  by  which 
alone  the  merits  of  works  of  this  kind  must  be  determined.  We  see 
the  building  to  bo  beautiful  at  a  distance,  but  on  a  closer  inspection, 
the  mortar,  by  which  the  stones  are  cemented,  is  found  to  be  not  always 
well-tempered,  and  the  tastefulness  of  the  structure  is  seen  to  be  mudi 
greater  than  the  strength  of  the  foundations.  In  regard  to  Elliot,  his 
merits,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  greatly  over-estimated.  His  work  is 
one  of  great  research,  rather  than  a  learned  work.  It  is  ipgeoioas 
rather  than  solid,  acute  rather  than  comprehensive,  and  displays  much 
more  diligence  in  the  collection  of  materials  than  of  justness  of  mind 
in  their  appreciation  and  use.  It  is  the  work  of  a  special  pleader, 
whose  whole  resources  are  exhausted  in  endeavouring  to  make  his 
case  appear  good,  rather  than  of  a  judge,  whose  only  clients  are  troth 
and  justice,  and  who  calmly  sifts  the  evidence  to  see  where  their  in- 
terests lie.  With  all  its  ability,  it  is  deficient  in  genuine,  sound,  well- 
principled  exposition,  and  affords  many  specimens  of  perverted  tastCi 
the  pernicious  influence  of  which,  in  seducing  others,  will  likely  be 
proportioned  to  its  ability  and  success. 

United  Prea.    Many  of  his  theories  are  exceedingly  plausible. 

Orig.  Sec.  Plausible  they  may  be,  and  yet  be  of  very  littie  valoe. 
In  the  interpretation  of  scripture,  as  well  as  in  experimental  philo- 
sophy, the  family  of  the  PUxusibles  have  somewhat  of  the  same  standing 
as  their  namesake,  in  the  immortal  allegory.  Plausible  never  got 
through  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  all  his  descendants  will  be  foond 
to  come  out  at  the  same  side  of  every  difficulty,  whether  speculative 
or  practical,  as  that  by  which  they  entered.  The  ^  Amber  Witch'  is 
so  plausible  a  performance  that  it  is  said  to  have  imposed  upon  some 
of  the  learned  professors  of  Germany,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  an 
authentic  history ;  and  the  account  of  'Alladdin  and  his  Lamp'  is  ®^' 
ceedingly  plausible  to  those  who  think  merely  of  the  story,  and  alloiv 
themselves  to  be  borne  along  by  its  current;  and  some  of  Elliots 
fancies  have  as  little  foundation,  and  far  less  verisimilitude  than  these. 

United  Pree*  This  is  surely  too  strong.  An  examine  of  on® 
such  thing  as  that  would  have  altogether  damaged  his  reputation. 
Can  you  refer  to  a  particular  case  illustrative  of  this  statement  ? 

Orig.  Sec.  For  example,  his  theory  about  the  defiling  a°^ 
cleansing  of  the  temple,  of  which  we  have  an  account  iu  ^® 
eighth  chapter  of  Daniel.  The  idea  which  has  usuidly  been  en- 
tertained is,  that  the  temple  was  defiled  by  Antiochus,  in  th® 
year  166  before  Christ.  Now  the  temple  was  to  continue  in  ^ 
state  during  2800  prophetical  days  or  years,  and  this  period,  u 
calculated  firom  the  days  of  Antiochus,  would  give  2186  as  ** 
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jear  when  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  is  to  take  place*  Bnt  this 
latter  period  does  not  harmonise  with  Mr  Elliot's  theory,  and  therefore 
a  new  commencement  must  be  found  for  the  defiling  of  the  temple,  in 
order  that  the  cleansing  of  it  may  take  place  just  at  the  proper  time. 
There  is  no  necessity,  say  he  and  his  followers,  for  dating  the  defiling 
of  the  temple  from  the  days  of  Antiochus.  We  may  go  back,  there- 
fore, to  any  important  period  in  the  history  of  the  power  to  which  the 
prediction  refers.  We  shall  therefore,  say  they,  ^  on  the  most  not- 
able era  in  the  later  history  of  ancient  Persia — the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  Xerxes.  'Counting  from  B.  C.  480,  when  Xerxes  made  his 
trimnphant  progress  to  invade  Greece,  the  two  thousand  three  hundred 
prophetic  days  bring  us  down  to  A.  D.  1820,  the  year  of  the  Greek 
insorrection,  when  Greek  Christendom  began  to  be  cleansed  from  the 
Turit  and  his  religion/* 

United  Pres.  You  must  be  caricaturing  Elliot's  opinion  now.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  so  able  a  man  putting  forth  anything  so  ex- 
travagant. 

Orig.  Sec.  Ability  and  acuteness,  when  not  associated  with  justness 
of  mind,  instead  of  preventing  extravagance,  are  very  often  the 
ratio  of  its  extent.  The  greater  the  ingenuity,  aberrations  can  be 
rendered  the  more  imposing.  I  assure  you,  I  have  used  no  extrava- 
gance, but  given  a  simple  statement  of  £lIiot*s  theory,  as  given  by 
one  of  his  admirers  and  followers. 

United  Ptts.  The  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  the  period  from 
which  the  defiling  of  the  temple  is  to  be  dated!!  What  possible 
connection  had  that  with  the  defiling  of  the  temple  f  The  temple 
referred  to  must  be  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  time  can  only  be 
dated  from  the  period  when  it  began  to  be  defiled.  But  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes  had  no  connection  with  the  taking  away  of  the 
evening  and  the  morning  sacrifice.  The  author  must  have  been 
thinking  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  or  of  some  other  heathen  deity  : 
for  we  never  either  read  or  heard  of  any  other  than  idols'  temples 
existing  in  Ghreece  in  the  days  of  Xerxes. 

Orig.  Sec.  And  had  not  the  temple  a  cleansing  wonderfully  in 
keeping  with  this  theory  of  its  defilement,  in  the  Greek  Revolution 
of  1820,  with  Lord  Byron  as  the  high  priest  who  presided  over  the 
lustration  T 

United  Pres.  On  the  face  of  the  chapter,  it  appears  quite  clear 
that  the  defiling  of  the  temple,  and  consequently  the  commencement 
of  the  2800  years,  must  be  dated  long  after  the  overthrow  of  Persia. 
First,  the  Persian  ram  is  overthrown  by  the  Macedonian  goat ;  then 
the  notable  horn  of  the  goat,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  is  broken;  then 
other  four  horns  come  up,  which  denote  the  fourfold  monarchy  of 
Alexander's  successors ;  afterwards  a  little  horn  arises  among  these 
four,  and  by  it  the  temple  is  defiled.  No  ingenuity  is  required  in 
order  to  understand  this.  Every  man  who  has  eyes  cannot  help 
seeing  that  this  is  plainly  stated  in  the  passage.  The  little  hom^that 
defiled  the  temple  arose  after  the  overthrow  of  Persia,  and  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  and  after  the  fourfold  monarchy  of  his  successors ; 

♦  Seventh  Vial. 
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iind  88  the  temple  was  not  defiled  till  it  arose,  none  of  the  parties  who 
were  off  the  stage  ooold  have  any  part  in  the  defiling  of  the  temple. 
But  Persia  was  overthrown  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  little 
h<Hrn  that  defiled  the  temple ;  and,  therefore,  Persia  could  have  no 
connection  with  that  event,  unless  it  can  be  made  out,  either  that  the 
defiling  of  the  temple  must  be  dated  long  before  the  existence  of  the 
little  horn  bj  whom  it  was  defiled,  or,  in  other  words,  unless  we  date 
the  commencement  of  an  event  a  long  time  before  the  event  took  place. 
This  would  not  make  good  history — ^bat  it  does  well  enough  with 
some  interpreters  of  prophecy ;  and  those,  at  any  rate,  who  can  be- 
lieve that  Nebuchadneszar  was  a  type  of  what  took  place  a  oentoiy 
and  a  half  before  he  was  bom,  can  have  little  difficulty  in  bdieving 
that  the  defilement  of  the  temple  is  to  be  dated  from  the  most  marked 
epoch  in  Persian  history,  although  scripture  directly  states  that  before 
the  temple  was  defiled  Persia  had  been  long  politically  dead. 

Moriaonum,    I  really  wonder  how  you  can  spend  precious  time  on 
such  trifles. 

Orig,  Sec.  Trifles  I  do  not  consider  thenu  Next  in  importance  to 
the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  Ecripture,  is  the  question  about 
the  proper  mode  of  its  interpretation.  False  methods  of  expoondbg 
the  word  of  God  are  not  much  better  than  adding  to  its  contents* 
We  have  already  had  an  apochryphal  controversy  against  the  corrupt- 
ing of  the  bible,  and  there  is  as  much  need  of  an  hermeneutical  con- 
troversy against  swarms  of  flinciful  commentators,  premillenialista, 
and  others,  who,  instead  of  expounding  the  bible,  expend  all  their 
ingenuity  in  showing  how  easily,  when  put  into  their  crucible,  its 
statements  can  be  melted,  and  sublimed,  until  the  heavenly  element 
shaU  merge  into,  and  blend  with,  their  theories,  as  gracefully,  and 
harmoniously,  and  perfectly,  as  steam  does  with  the  vital  air. 

Indq^mdent.  But  surely  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  amid  the 
ever-increasing  resources  of  modem  criticism,  though  able  and  respect- 
able men  may  be  so  &r  deluded  by  their  own  inventions,  they  will 
find  no  one  whose  opinion  is  deserving  of  respect,  credulous  enough 
to  believe,  that  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  was  the  defiling  of 
the  temple,  and  the  Greek  Revolution  its  cleansing.  It  is  therefore 
useless  to  spend  time  in  exposing  absurdities,  by  which  no  respectable 
person  will  ever  be  seduced. 

Orig,  Sec,  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  extreme  limits  of  seduction, 
even  upon  minds  of  a  most  respectable  order.  And  extravagant  as 
this  theory  about  the  defiling  of  the  temple  may  seem,  it  ^ 
adopted  from  Elliot,  by  a  writer  so  able  and  accom^^shed  as  the 
author  of  ^the  Seventh  Vial  ;'*  and  forms  the  very  keystone  of  bis 
system  in  regard  to  the  prophetic  times.  Refuse  him  the  con- 
cession that  the  invasion  of  Greece  was  the  defiling  of  the  templev 
and  DanieFs  long  period  of  2300  years  stands  forth  as  a  refutation 
of  all  his  other  conclusions. 

United  Free,  What  is  your  opinion  respecting  the  portion  of  the 
work  you  have  just  mentioned,  that  treats  about  the  prophetical  times 
in  Daniel  and  Revelation  ? 

•  Seventh  Vi«l,  p.  247. 
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Orig.  Sec,  That  it  is  the  weakest  portion  of  it,  and  will  not  stand 
the  inflexible  test  of  arithmetic.  Apart  altogetlier  from  the  theory 
adopted  respecting  the  1260  years,  it  is  studded  with  inaocoracies  in 
simple  addition  and  subtraction.  The  author  is  evidently  a  much 
greater  adept  in  the  management  of  another  kind  of  figures,  than  he 
is  in  tiiofle  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  multiplication  table. 

United  Presm  Now  that  I  recollect,  has  he  not  wholly  controverted 
the  justness  of  some  calculations  which  you  put  forth  on  the  same 
subject  t 

Orig,  Sec*  So  far  from  that,  in  his  calculations  he  has  adopted  the 
same  baas  which  we  had  previously  laid  down  and  established,  that 
these  prophetical  times  may  have  several  periods  of  commencement^ 
and,  coiresponding  to  this,  several  periods  of  termination.  In  a 
variety  of  subordinate  points  he  differs  from  the  opinions  we  had 
promulgated ;  but  neither  in  his  agreement,  nor  in  his  opposition, 
does  he  make  the  slightest  reference  to  our  views,  so  that  he  must 
have  been  altogether  ignorant  on  the  point,  or  have  forgotten  them, 
for  he  shows  no  reluctance  to  mention  either  his  friends  or  his 
opponents  in  other  cases. 

United  Free.  I  think  it  must  be  evident,  to  any  one  who  reads  the 
Toiame,  that  you  are  the  personage,  whom  throughout  that  chapter 
be  opposes  under  the  honourable  cognomen  of  ^eorne:'  and  this  vras  in 
better  taste  than  you  may  at  first  suppose;  for  you  must  recollect  that, 
in  writing  anonymously,  he  was  assuming  to  himself  no  higher  a 
character  than  that  of  eomebody. 

Orig.  Sec  At  any  rate  he  controverts  the  opinions  we  put  forth, 
90  that  you  must  keep  this  in  mind,  and  be  all  the  more  jealous  lest 
we  do  him  injustice. 

United  Prea.    On  what  points  do  you  differ  ? 

Orig.  Sec.  The  first  point  about  which  there  is  a  difference  is  this, 
when  did  the  1260  years  b^in,  or  when  was  the  Pope  made  universal 
bishop?  We  endeavoured  to  show,  by  arguments  which  are  still 
considered  to  be  quite  incontrovertible,  that  the  Pope  was  not  made 
universal  bishop  by  Justinian  in  533.  Without  refuting  these  argu- 
ments, and  widiout  even  pretending  to  adduce  a  single  particle  of 
evidence,  he  coolly  asserts  that  Justinian  at  that  period  recognised 
^  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Pope.' 

UmUd  Free.  This  is  a  very  easy  method  of  getting  along,  and  is 
espedaUy  convenirait  when  a  person  &lls  in,  either  with  arguments 
which  he  cannot  answer,  or  with  arguments  the  weakness  of  which 
he  does  not  like  to  expose,  out  of  respect  to  the  person  by  whom  they 
were  put  forth.    What  reply  do  you  intend  making  to  his  assertion  t 

Orig.  Sec.  I  can  return  no  answer  imtil  the  grounds  of  it  are  pro- 
dooed.  Though  he  has  not  stated  them,  he  must  have  discovered 
some  very  strong  reasons,  otherwise  he  never  would  have  made  so 
bare  and  bold  an  affirmation.  Hiese  reasons  have  convinced  himself, 
and  when  they  are  produced,  perhaps  they  may  then  convince  others; 
but  while  they  are  kept  tn  retentisj  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we 
>bonld  surrender  a  belief  that  is  based  upon  evidence  for  an  assertion 
iQ&de  without  evidence.    Meanwhile,  and  until  such  evidence  is  pro- 
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duced,  we  must  regard  his  calcalations  as  being  based  on  a  fonndatioQ 
of  sand. 

United  Pres.  What  advantage  does  he  gain  by  dating  the  rise  of 
the  Papacy  firom  633t 

Orig,  Sec,  So  far  from  gaining  any  advantage,  he  entangles  him- 
self with  many  difficulties,  and  falls  into  numerous  inconsisteneies  io 
attempting  to  harmonise  the  various  parts  of  his  scheme  with  one 
another.  We  suppose  our  author  must  be  ranked  among  those  of 
whom  Fleming  speaks  in  the  following  passage : — '  I  believe  this  ac- 
count of  Antichrist's  rise  will  not  be  very  acceptable  to  some,  whose 
zeal  for  the  Pope's  down&ll  has  made  them  entertain  tiiehopeof 
living  to  see  that  remarkable  time — ^which  has  made  them  invent 
plausible  schemes  to  prove  that  this  great  enemy  was  seated  in  his 
regal  dignity  long  before  the  year  606.  But  if  a  man  will  trace  troth 
impartifdly  he  wUl  have  reason  to  think  that  the  rise  of  this  adversaiy 
could  not  be  before  that  time.'  But  I  feel  rather  indisposed,  and 
unable  to  continue  this  discussion  to  its  issue. 

United  Pres,  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  theory  of  the  book, 
that  the  seventh  vial  is  now  pouring  out  ? 

Orig.  Sec.  My  opinion  is,  that  *  the  seventh  vial '  is  thereby  an- 
tedated, and  that  this  author's  scheme  will  be  refuted  by  time,  if  done 
by  no  other.  He  has  not  kept  sufficiently  before  his  mind  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  plans  of  God,  and  the  slow  and  patient  manner  in  which 
they  are  executed.  The  several  eras  in  providence  are  like  the  tides 
of  the  ocean  ;  and  the  author,  fi>rgetting  that  it  takes  many  waves  to 
make  one  tide,  while  astonished  and  excited  by  the  wonderful  events 
that  have  recently  occurred,  has  in  his  calculations,  we  apprehena, 
given  the  importance  of  a  whole  tide  to  the  great  bat  single  billow 
that  has  lately  broken  upon  the  European  shores. 

United  Pres,  Will  you  not  favour  us  with  your  reasons  for  this 
statement! 

Orig,  Sec,  I  should  have  done  so  with  pleasure,  but  I  feel  the  un- 
suitableness  of  a  conversation  for  such  a  purpose.  When  the  speakers 
both  agree,  as  we  have  done  this  evening,  the  interest  languishes :  do 
as  you  may,  a  descent  will  be  made,  more  or  less,  from  the  philosophic 
calm  and  the  religious  reverence  becoming  such  a  theme :  the  ligo^ 
in  which  one  mind  views  the  subject  being  suddenly  brought  into 
juxtaposition  with  the  view  taken  by  another  mind,  the  ludicrous  and 
the  satirical  will  too  frequently  ensue:  and  the  subject,  besides,  is  one 
of  such  extent,  that  justice  can  only  be  done  by  presenting  it  in  * 
single  unbroken  view.  Instead  of  pursuing  this  conversation,  «nd 
with  the  aUowance  of  our  friends  to  postpone  our  former  subject  ot 
discussion,  I  shall,  against  our  next  meeting,  endeavoiur  to  prepare  a 
critical  lecture  on  some  of  the  authors  that  have  enlightened  the  world 
on  the  book  of  Eevelation  ;  when,  among  the  rest,  we  shall  take  a 
glance  at  *  the  Seventh  Vial,'  and  '  the  Red  Republic,'  &c. 

United  Pres,  I  am  sure  we  shall  bo  agreeable  to  this ;  but  what 
do  you  think  about  the  present  position  of  the  Pope  ? 

Orig,  Sec,  It  is  indeed  a  critical  one.  To  get  out  of  it  he  would 
almost,  as  he  professes,  require  to  be  infallible,  if  his  extrication  de- 
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penda  entirelj  on  himseUl  It  is  a  very  striking  occurrence,  that  no 
sooner  bad  Great  Britain  re&olved  to  open  correspondence  vdth  the 
Court  of  Borne,  than  Providence  showed  in  what  '  a  lying  vanity ' 
they  were  putting  their  trust,  by  arrauging  matters  so  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  Court  of  Rome  with  which  to  correspond. 

United  Prea.  Do  you  then  coincide  with  those  who  think  that  the 
end  of  popery  has  come,  or  is  just  at  hand  ? 

Orig.  Sec»  On  this  subject  one  should  always  keep  from  dogma- 
tising; but,  notwithstanding  of  appearances,  I  have  continued  hitherto 
to  be  of  opipion,  that  it  is  most  likely  tiiat  popery  will  continue  to 
exist  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  do  not  think  that  the  wiles  of  Satan, 
in  connection  with  it,  are  yet  exhausted ;  and  apprehend  that  its  fall, 
when  it  comes,  will  be  something  much  more  tremendous  than  any- 
thing that  has  occurred  of  late.  To  have  its  last  representative  run 
away,  like  an  effeminate  coward,  in  the  disguise  of  a  lacquey,  would 
be  an  end  sufficiently  disgraceful  for  a  power  that  so  long  overawed 
the  world;  but  we  can  discern  in  this  no  similarity  to  those  sublime 
descriptions  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  presented  in  the  word  of  God. 

Umted  Prts.  You,  I  believe,  are  of  opinion  that  the  rise  of  the 
Papacy  cannot  be  dated  before  the  period  when  he  became  a  temporal 
prince.  Some  consider  that  this  is  to  confound  a  mere  accident  of 
the  Papacy  with  its  essence ;  and  they  hold  that  the  rise  of  the  Pope 
must  be  dated  from  the  period  when  he  became  universal  bishop. 
Sach  are  of  opinion  that  the  fall  of  the  Papacy  is  nigh  at  hand. 

Orig.  Sec.  If  spared  to  deliver  the  lecture  spoken  of,  notice  shall 
be  taken  of  this  subject.  Meanwhile  we  would  say»  if  the  question 
be  about  '  the  essence  of  popery,'  and  if  its  rise  must  be  dated  from 
the  period  when  its  essence  began,  then  it  must  be  dated  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles ;  for  we  are  told  that  its  essence  then  existed,  and 
was  at  work.  In  this  sense  we  admit  that  the  temporal  power  is  not 
a  part  of  the  essence  of  the  Papacy ;  but  neither,  in  this  sense,  is  the 
universal  primacy  a  part  of  its  essence,  for  the  essence  existed  and 
operated  some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  primacy  was  in  being. 
Bat  if  we  leave  the  question  of  essences,  and  come  to  the  question  of 
the  formal  mamfeatation  of  Antichrut,  then  we  do  maintain  that  the 
temporal  power  is  not  accidental,  but  essential  to  his  full  and  com- 
pleted manifestation.  When  he  becomes  universal  bishop  he  puts  on 
Christ's  crown  as  the  king  of  Zion  ;  but  it  is  only  when  he  became  a 
temporal  prince  that  he  put  on  Christ's  crown  as  king  of  nations. 
Till  the  union  of  the  two  powers  his  usurpation  was  incomplete.  On 
this  account  we  are  of  opinion  that  his  complete  ascendancy  can  only 
he  dated  from  the  period  when  he  became  a  temporal  prince.  Those 
who  think  the  temporal  power  a  mere  accident  must  date  the  fuD 
ascendancy  of  the  Pope  from  the  time  of  his  absolute  primacy; 
but  if  his  absolute  primacy  began  in  533,  as  the  author  of  'die 
Seventh  Yial '  and  others  maintain,  then  how  can  the  prophecy  of 
the  1260  days  have  been  fulfilled,  seeing  his  absolute  and  completed 
&tt  did  not  take  place  in  1793  T  Those  who  look  upon  the  temporal 
power  as  a  mere  accident,  are  very  inconsistent  in  the  high  expecta- 
tioDs  which  they  form  fix>m  anyUiing  that  has  occurred  at  present. 
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It  is  not  the  essence  of  popery  that  has  as  yet  been  affected :  it  is  only 
his  temporal  power,  which  according  to  them  is  a  mere  acddent,  that 
has  been  overthrown ;  while  his  absolute  primacy  has  not  been  shaken 
by  what  has  occurred,  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  sway  over  the  ^rhole 
priesthood,  in  all  the  comers  of  the  earth,  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  bonds  of  sympathy  for  his  humiliation,  and  of  selfishness,  whi<^ 
sees  its  own  existence  and  honour  inseparably  linked  with  his.  If, 
therefore,  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Papacy  is  alone  to  be  regarded, 
then,  as  yet,  nothing  has  befallen  it,  and  the  parties  adopting  sach  a 
theory  are  not  very  consistent  with  themselves,  in  speaking  of  the 
end  of  the  Papacy  as  if  it  were  certain,  when,  if  their  statements  are 
to  be  credited,  it  has,  as  yet,  been  wounded  only  in  its  temporal 
power,  which  is  one  of  its  mere  accidents. 

United  Prea.  And  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  Pope  shall  not 
be  restored  to  his  temporal  power. 

Orig  Sec,  We  cannot  tell;  but  the  greatest  likelihood  is  that  he 
will.  On  this  point  we  must  beware  judging  ^  after  the  sight  of  our 
eyes.'  Those  who  have  done  so,  have  literally  been  like  '  reeds  shaken 
with  the  wind.*  To-day  they  would  tell  you  that  the  Pope  is  down  for 
evermore — ^to-morrow  he  is  just  about  to  be  restored — ^the  third  day 
he  is  left  at  Graeta,  in  great  disconsolation — and  when  they  speak  of 
him  afterwards,  though  they  cannot  help  prophesying,  their  predictions 
are  seldom  two  days  alike. 

United  Pree.  This  is  a  frailty  of  which,  for  the  honour  of  religion, 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  if  many  good  men  could  be  cured. 
They  cannot  resist  the  temptation  in  exciting  times,  of  finding  some* 
thing  in  prophecy,  corresponding  to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  worid, 
and  thus  they  unnecessarily  commit  the  honour  of  Christianity^  and 
damage  their  own  reputation  for  solidity  and  wisdom. 

Orig.  Sec,  To  be  cautious,  and  able  to  keep  silence,  until  events 
interpret  themselves,  is  the  path  alike  of  wisdom  and  humility;  and  a 
littie  temporary  credit  obtained  for  a  plausible  conjecture,  is  dearly 
purchased,  at  the  risk  of  being  one  day,  and  perhaps  no  very  distant 
day,  doomed  by  time,  that  infisdlible  exposer  of  whatever  is  unsound,  to 
take  a  place  among  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  been  weak 
enough  to  put  forth  their  own  fancies,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
they  were  the  everlasting  verities  of  God*s  unchangeable  word*  But 
we  had  better  break  up  for  the  present. 
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It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  benefit  which  may  be  conferred  on 
society  by  the  repeal  of  a  bad  law,  already  existing,  or  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  that  is  wise  and  good.  This  is  especially  true  of  laws 
that  affect  the  whole  community.  The  good  resulting  from  the 
well-directed  exercise  of  legislative  wisdom  of  this  kind,  will  circu- 
late to  the  extremities  of  the  social  frame,  and  may  fiow  onward, 
difiusing  inestimable  blessings  to  the  latest  posterity.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  the  case,  when  a  good  law  is  repealed,  or  a  bad  law 
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cDacted.  It  is  imposaible  to  calculate  the  evil  that  maj  be  done 
to  a  coxDmunitj  through  all  its  generations,  by  a  law  that  is  injurious 
to  ciyil  liberty,  and  still  more  by  one  that  is  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  morality  and  religion.  When  the  rulers  of  a  people  place  their 
eoactments  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  great  6od  of  heaven 
and  of  earth ;  when  they  command  their  subjects,  or  any  of  themy 
under  pains  and  penalties,  to  do  what  their  Creator  and  Judge  has 
commanded  them  not  to  do ;  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  presump- 
tuous wickedness  of  such  a  proceeding ;  or  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
immorality  and  ungodliness  of  which  it  may  be  the  parent ;  or  to 
think,  wiliiont  alarm  and  sorrow,  of  the  accelerated  impulse  which  it 
most  give  towards  the  completed  degradation  of  the  national  character, 
and  the  consequent  prostration,  and  fall,  and  ruin,  of  the  nation  itself. 
Whatever  he  may  think  of  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  the  purity  of 
liis  intentions>  the  author  of  a  law  that  encourages  immorality  and 
irreligion,  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all  his  country's  enemies.  The 
wicked  individual,  in  private  life,  has  his  influence  bounded  by  the 
grave;  but  the  audior  of  a  bad  law  lives,  politically  and  morally,  as 
long  as  his  enactment  has  a  place  in  the  statute-book,  and  by  the  train 
he  has  originated,  may  continue  to  work  mischief  after  he  has  ceased 
to  live,  and  may  be  spreading  moral  corruption  throughout  society 
long  after  he  himself  has  turned  to  ^  corruption'  in  his  grave. 

Such  being  the  value  of  a  good  law,  and  such  the  incalculable  evil 
of  a  bad  one,  especially  when  it  bears  upon  the  interests  of  morality 
and  religion,  it  is  incumbent  on  all,  whether  rulers  or  subjects,  to 
consider  it  a  duty  which  they  owe  alike  to  man  and  to  God,  to  the 
present  generation  ai\d  to  posterity,  to  resist,  in  the  most  determined 
spirit  of  devoted  patriotism,  by  nU.  competent,  constitutional  means, 
the  paadng  of  any  bill  into  a  law  of  the  land,  the  evident  tendency 
of  which  is  to  injure  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion,  and  still 
more  when  it  is  directly  opposed  to  these.  Now,  we  conceive  that 
the  bill  introduced  into  the  British  Parliament  by  Mr  Locke,  to  com- 
pel all  Railway  Companies  to  run  trains  for  the  conveying  of  passen- 
gers on  the  Lord's-day,  should  it  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legislature, 
would  be  one  of  the  worst  and  most  pernicious  of  laws,  the  effect  of 
which,  in  producing  immorality,  profanity,  and  ungodliness,  it  would 
he  difficult  to  over-estimate.  Therefore,  it  ought  to  be  resisted  by  all 
who  desire  to  prevent  a  dreadful  increase  of  our  national  sin,  and 
of  oor  exposedness  to  national  judgments. 

The  recent  controversies  respecting  the  Sabbath  serve  as  a  gauge  of 
the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  country;  and  its  condition, thus  esti- 
inated,  is  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  any  one  who  forms  his  opinions 
bjthe  word  of  God.  Whatdevoted  zeal  has  been  manifested  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Mammon,  even  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Grod?  What  supineness, 
&od  apathy,  and  neutrality,  what  want  of  heart  and  soul,  what  utter  care- 
lessness about  the  preservation  of  the  Sabbath,  in  its  purity,  have  been 
i&anifested  by  many  who  gloiy  in  the  name  of  liberal,  and  enlightened, 
and  evangelical  christians  ?  With  the  most  frivolous,  and  unmanly, 
and  despicable  excuses,  they  have  shut  their  eyes,  and  folded  their 
Wds,  and  resolved  that  the  Sabbath  may  sink  or  swim  for  them. 
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B7  this  shameful  desertion  of  duty,  such  persons  may  win  for  them- 
selves, from  the  enemies  of  the  Sabbath,  the  reputation  of  being 
sensible  men;  but  if  the  wisdom  of  the  world  be  foolishness  with  God, 
of  what  will  this  certificate  avail  at  last  ?  K  all  men  had  been  possessed 
of  the  same  spirit,  never  an3rthing  great  or  good  would  have  been 
done  in  the  world.  If  patriots,  and  reformers,  had  been  imbued  with 
this  kind  of  sense,  the  history  of  the  human  species  would  have  been 
robbed  of  those  noble  examples  of  constancy,  and  devotedness,  and  self- 
denying  magnanimity,  which  have  shed  down  upon  mankind  so  many 
blessings,  and  set  before  them  a  pattern  of  excellence,  the  efiect  of 
which,  on  the  civilisation  and  advancement  of  society,  has  been  far 
greater  than  shallow  thinkers  may  be  prepared  to  admit.  Though 
many  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim,  '  who  lack  neither  bows  nor  arrows, 
turn  faintly  back  in  the  day  of  battle,'  let  not  the  tribes  of  Israel  on 
that  account  be  dispirited.  The  time  had  now  arrived,  when  no  one, 
who  believes  the  fourth  coiiimandment  to  be  still  binding,  can  expect 
to  obtain  the  slightest  credit,  for  having  doubts  whether  it  be  wrong 
to  pass  a  law  to  compel  a  vast  multitude  of  men  to  labour 
every  Sabbath-day,  under  a  heavy  penalty  to  be  exacted  from  their 
employers.  There  is,  therefore,  no  longer  ground  for  hesitation,  and 
mere  pretences  are  now  too  hollow  to  obtain  currency.  The  line  of 
demarcation,  now  drawn,  is  so  broad,  and  conspicuous,  that  all 
persons  of  ordinaiy  capacity,  by  whom  it  cannot  be  seen,  must 
be  in  the  dark  from  some  other  cause  than  weakness  of  intellect. 

The  law,  now  proposed  to  be  made,  is  directly  the  opposite  of  what 
we  have  always  maintained  to  be  the  magistrate's  duty  in  regard  to 
the  Sabbath.  We  maintain — ^and  we  do  not  care  whether  it  be  called 
illiberal  or  not,  for  we  are  sure  it  is  scriptural — that  rulers  ought  to 
make  laws  to  prevent  Sabbath  profanation.  It  b  beyond  their  power, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  no  part  of  their  duty,  to  attempt  to  compel  persons 
to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy;  but  they  have  the  ability,  and  it  is  com- 
petent to  them  to  prevent  persons  from  doing  any  public  work  on  the 
Sabbath-day.  Even  on  natural  principles,  such  a  use  of  their 
authority  might  be  vindicated;  for  the  Sabbath  being  one  of  the 
greatest  temporal  blessings  to  mankind,  to  appoint  a  Sabbath,  had 
there  been  none  appointed  by  Grod,  would  have  been  just  as  competent 
as  the  passing  of  any  other  enactment  that  is  of  general  advantage, 
and  having  passed  such  a  law,  they  would  have  been  as  much  entitled 
to  exact  obedience  to  it  by  compulsion,  if  necessary,  as  thej  are  to  use 
compulsion  for  the  purpose  of  securing  obedience  to  any  other  law. 
Thus,  even  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  civil  legislation,  can  the 
exercise  of  magistratical  authority,  against  the  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath  by  labour,  be  most  completely  vindicated.  And  we  think  it 
Is  not  less  certain  that  they  are  required  to  do  this  by  the  fourth 
commandment.  That  precept  is  not  only  binding  upon  individuals, 
but  it  binds  all  possessed  of  authority  to  secure  that  it  shall  be 
observed  by  all  who  are  under  them.  It  not  only  says  to  the  parent 
*  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,'  but  *  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou, 
Tior  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter^  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-serwmtj  nor 
thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  unthin  thy  gates  J    By  divine  authority 
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itk  thus  made  imperative  on  parents  to  prevent  their  ohildrea  from 
performing  any  labour ;  and  upon  masters  to  prevent  their  servants ; 
and  open  the  rulers  of  cities,  to  prevent  all  the  inhabitants,  and  even 
the  sbraugers  that  are  within  their  gates,  fix>m  doing  any  work.  And 
bj  thug  compelling  men  to  keep  &e  fourth  commandment,  the  con^ 
sdeDce  of  no  one  can  be  more  affected  than  it  would  have  been  if 
oompeUed  to  observe  the  Sabbath  in  obedience  to  a  law  devised  by 
the  atate  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  In  this  manner  the  fourth 
coinmandment  was  understood  by  the  magistrates  of  old,  as  we  may 
see  from  the  case  of  Nehemiah.  When  the  Tyrians  brought  fish  and  all 
maimer  of  ware  unto  Jerusalem,  and  sold  on  the  Sabbath  to  the 
children  of  Judah  and  in  Jerusalem,  the  godly  Tershath  remonstrated 
with  the  nobles  of  Judah  on  the  sinfulness  of  such  conduct,  and,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  magistratical  authority,  he  commanded  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  to  be  shut  till  after  the  Sabbath,  and  set  servants  at  the 
gates  to  prevent  any  burden  being  brought  in  on  the  Sabbath-day; 
and  when  the  merchants  and  sellers  of  ware  continued  after  this  to 
lodge  ou  the  outside  of  the  walls,  he  threatened  them  if  they  should 
do  so  again  he  would  lay  hands  on  them,  and  '  from  that  time  forth 
came  tiiey  no  more  on  Uie  Sabbath.'  And  for  what  purpose  was  this 
recorded  in  the  bible,  unless  to  teach  all  possessed  of  authority, 
when  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  to  go  and  do  likewise?  The 
iaterfereace  of  the  magistrate  to  prevent  all  railway  travelling,  of  a 
foinud  and  systematic  nature,  can  thus  be  vindicated  on  the  general 
principles  of  political  l^islaticm,  and  is  rendered  imperative  by  a 
dutiful  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  fourth  commandment. 

There  are  some,  however,  who,  in  regard  to  this  point,  are  exceed- 
ing! jseositive  and  squeamish.  Whenever  you  speak  about  the  magistrate 
doing  anything  to  promote  religion,  it  has,  intellectually,  and  morally, 
the  same  effect  on  them  as  the  sight  of  a  black  beetle  had  upon  the 
bodj  of  Peter  the  Great — it  throws  them  into  convulsions,  from  which 
they  can  only  be  restored  to  calmness  by  gazing  on  the  glorious  and 
divine  form  of  dvil  and  religious  freedom,  as  Peter  was  restored  by  the 
presence  of  the  Tzarina  Catharine.  When  it  is  proposed  to  pass  a 
law  to  compel  persons  to  profane  the  Sabbath-day,  here  is  a  field 
on  which  aU  who  think  that  the  magistrate  should  do  nothing  in 
favour  of  religion  ought,  if  they  would  not  be  found  recreant  to  their 
own  principles,  to  be  found,  to  a  man,  standing  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  battle.  For  surely,  if  they  set  up  so  loud  a  shout,  as  they  some- 
times do,  when  the  magistrate  attempts  to  pass  a  law  in  favour  of 
religion,  they  cannot,  without  the  entire  abandonment  of  their  own 
principles  and  consistency,  be  silent  when  it  is  proposed  that  our 
mlers  should  pass  a  law,  formally  and  directly,  against  one  of  the 
most  important  and  most  vital  institutions  of  the  christian  religion. 
Of  all  others,  it  most  concerns  those  who  maintain  the  principle  that 
the  magistrate,  as  a  magistrate,  ought  not  to  do  anything  in  &vour  of 
'^^on,  to  rise  up  and  withstand  this  attempt  to  legislate  against 
religion.  If  such  parties  do  not  stand  foremost  in  the  conflict  that  is 
^  opening,  and  much  more,  if  many  among  them  *  altogether  hold 
their  peace  at  such  a  time  at  this;'  if  persons,  who  have  hitherto  been 
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boisterous  in  their  outcries  against  persecution  for  consdence  sake,  and 
in  favonr  of  religious  liberty,  refuse  to  move  their  little  finger,  or  to 
expend  a  single  breath  in  opposition  to  this  most  direct,  and  formal, 
and  flagrant  proposal  to  compel  men,  under  pains  and  penalties,  to 
do  what  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  Grod,  this  will  show  that  the  zeal  of 
these  parties  against  the  encroachments  of  the  magistrate  in  religion, 
when  practically  put  to  the  test,  is  really  a  principle  of  a  tamer  and 
more  servile  nature,  and  incapable  of  presenting  that  fonnidable 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  rulers,  or  of  maintaining  that 
efficient  conflict  for  the  just  rights  of  conscience,  which  has  often  been 
done  by  the  stem  and  strong  spirit  of  the  old  Presbyterianism  of  Soot- 
land,  in  recent  as  well  as  in  former  times. 

The  bill  now  proposed  to  be  passed  into  a  law  is  in  direct  oppoation 
to  the  will  of  G<)d,  the  supreme  Lawgiver,  as  that  is  made  known  to 
us  in  the  fourth  commandment,  and  therefore  it  is  incompetent  to  any 
earthly  rulers  to  make  such  an  enactment  When  made,  it  would  be 
destitute  of  all  moral  authority;  it  would  be  binding  on  no  man's 
conscience,  but  ought  to  be  disobeyed  by  every  man  who  fears  God. 
To  enforce  its  observance,  by  pains  and  penalties,  would  be  direct 
persecution  for  conscience  sidse,  and  a  carrying  out  of  the  Erastian 
principle  into  ordinary  business  transactions,  so  that  none  should  be 
permitted  to  buy  and  sell  who  refused  to  receive  the  mark  of  *  this 
beast  or  of  its  image.'  The  fourth  commandment  says  to  all  men, 
whether  individuals  or  public  companies,  on  the  Sabbalh-day  '  thou 
shalt  not  do  any  work/  But  this  bill  proposes  that  the  law  of 
Britain  shall  say  to  every  railway  company,  you  must  run  trains  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  on  the  Sabbath-day,  no  matter  although 
you  think  it  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  to  do  this,  you  will  not  for 
this  conscientious  conviction  be  excused;  but  in  case  you  <  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  carry  and  convey  all  persons  desirous  of  travelling  on  any 
such  railway  by  any  such  train  as  herein  before-mentioned,  then,  and  in 
any  such  case,  you  shall  for  every  such  ofience  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  for  her  own  use,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  paundsy  to 
be  recovered  by  action  in  any  of  the  superior  courts.'*  llie  law  of 
God  says  to  the  railway  company,  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work  on  the 
Sabbath-da^^ ;  but  this  bill  proposes  that  railways  shall  be  'bound  and 
astricted'  to  do  all  the  work  necessary  for  the  running  of  railway 
trains  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  in  terms  of  the  bilL  The 
proposed  law  is  therefore  contrary  to  the  law  of  Grod,  and  as  it  is  in- 
competent for  the  lower  authority  in  any  case  to  issue  lavra  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  higher  authority,  it  is  incompetent  for  earthly  rulers 
to  cancel  anything  that  has  the  sanction  of  God,  or  to  command 
anything  which  has  been  forbidden  by  €k>d;  far  more  incompetent 
than  it  is  for  a  sheriff  to  command  the  dwellers  in  his  sheriffdom, 
under  pains  and  penalties,  to  do  what  the  British  Parliament  has 
forbidden  to  be  done. 

In  the  above  case  the  act  of  the  sheriff,  being  incompetent,  would 
be  destitute  of  all  authority,  and  could  lay  no  obligation  to  obedience 
on  the  conscience  of  those  whom  it  concerned.     In  like  manner,  if  a 

*  The  passage  contained  within  marks  of  quotation  is  in  the  words  of  the  fallL 
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law  shaQ  be  pass  by  the  inferior  judicatory  of  Britain,  commanding 
passenger  trains  to  be  run  on  the  Sabbath-day,  in  opposition  to  that 
command  of  the  supreme  Lawgiver  and  Judge, '  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
woik,'  such  a  law  would  be  destitute  of  all  moral  authority  to  bind  the 
eonsdenee  of  a  single  human  being.  It  might  be  passed  with  all  the 
forms  of  the  house,  but  being  passed  in  opposition  to  the  declared 
mind  and  will  of  God,  from  what  source  could  it  derive  authority  to 
bind  the  conscience  T  No  authority  can  reach  the  conscience  or  has 
pover  to  bind  it  except  the  authority  of  God,  and  Grod  cannot  give 
the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  any  human  law  that  is  opposed  to  his 
own  divine  law.  To  pass  such  an  act  would,  therefore,  be  to  place 
the  l^iialation  of  Britain,  on  this  point,  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of 
God;  and  this,  in  so  &r  as  it  should  prove  successful,  would  be  a 
debauching  of  men's  conscience,  and  a  sapping  and  undermining  of 
the  principle  finom  which  all  moral  obedience  to  human  laws  proceed; 
woold  be  removing  a  little  more  of  the  only  solid  foundation  on  which 
the  social  edifice  reposes. 

Not  only  so,  were  such  a  law  passed  it  would  be  the  duty  of  all 
whom  it  concerned,  as  they  would  act  a  faithful  part  to  God,  and  to 
their  country,  to  refuse  obedience  to  it,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might* 
When  the  Persian  edict  was  passed  forbidding  all  men  to  do  during 
thirty  days  what  God  had  commanded  them  to  do  continually,  Daniel 
'when  he  knew  that  the  writing  was  signed,  went  into  his  house; 
and,  his  windows  being  open  in  his  chamber  toward  Jerusalem,  he 
kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks 
before  hia  God,  as  he  did  aforetime.'  And  were  a  law  passed  com- 
mftniling  tbose  conuccted  with  railway  companies  to  run  trains  on  the 
liord's-day,  in  opposition  to  the  command  which  God  had  given  them, 
and  on  which  some  of  them  have  hitherto  acted,  then  in  such  a  case 
every  Sabbath-observing  company  should,  like  Daniel,  just  go  and  do 
as  they  did  aforetime,  and  he  that  sent  his  angel  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
the  lions,  thereby  sanctioning  and  hallowing  to  all  posterity  that 
examine  of  virtuous  and  heroic  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  man,  that 
great  Being  would  stand  by  them  and  see  that  they  came,  safely  and 
honourably,  out  of  the  struggle. 

In  case  of  disobedience  to  the  proposed  law,  should  the  proposed 

fine  of  £200  or  any  part  of  it  be  exacted,  this  would  be  direct  peisecution 

for  conscience  sake.      To  command  persons  under  this  penalty,  or 

under  any  penalty,  to  do  what  God  has  forbidden  to  be  done,  is  to 

legislate  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  Babylonian  tyrant  did  on  the  plains 

of  Dura,  when  he  commanded  that  every  one  who  would  not  fall 

down  and  worship  the  image  should  be  *  cast  alive  that  same  hour 

into  the  burning  fiery  furnace.'   To  pass  a  law  by  which  every  railway 

company,  refusing  to  run  trains,  shall  sufier  a  penalty  of  £200,  would 

be  to  punish  men  for  keeping  the  Sabbath  too  strictly — to  punish 

them  for  obeying  Grod ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  persecution 

for  conscience  sake,  we  have  it  here.    True,  religious  men,  are  not 

compelled  either  to  enter  or  to  remain  in  a  railway  company,  and, 

therefore,  it  may  be  alleged  they  can  evade  this  penalty.    But  on 

that  account  would  the  persecution  be  the  loss  ?     If  a  law  is  passed  by 
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which  all  persons,  who  insist  upon  acting  up  to  the  requirement  of  the 
fourth  commandment,  shall  be  excluded  from  railway  companies,  what 
is  this  but  a  test  act  against  the  frienxk  of  the  Sabiaih ;  a  test  act  in 
favour  of  infidel^ ;  a  test  act  by  which  aU  are  excluded  who  refuse  to 
disobey  the  divine  law.  It  is  just,  in  fact,  ^e  same  as  saying,  No  man 
shall  be  permitted  to  become  a  shareholder  in  any  railway  company, 
who  thinks  that  no  work  shall  be  done  on  the  Lord's-day. 

In  short,  the  proposed  bill,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  be  a  farther 
encroachment  of  Eraetianism  and  antichristianism.  After  having  long 
ruled  'with  a  high  hand,  and  stretched-out  arm'  over  the  Chnrcb  of 
England,  and  having  broken  up  the  fair  and  flourishing  Church  of 
Scotland ;  with  such  triumphs  they  are  not  content;  they  are  not  content 
with  setting  up  the  image  of  Csesar  in  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  and 
with  excluding  every  official  who  will  not  yield  unto  it  the  homage 
which  is  due  to  Christ  alone.  They  now  aim  to  set  up  the  same  image 
in  the  hall  of  worldly  business,  and  to  exclude  all  who  refuse  '  to 
render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Grod's.'  Were  the  legislature 
of  this  country  to  pass  such  a  law,  it  would  be  to  oppress,  and  harass, 
and  exclude  from  privileges  of  citizenship,  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
the  best  and  most  virtuous  part  of  their  subjects — ^those  persons  who 
both  <  fear  God  and  honour  the  king,'  who  are  the  ornaments  and 
pillars  of  the  country  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  its  bulwarks  in  the  time 
of  danger.  It  would  be  to  use  the  national  power  against  the 
national  conscience.  It  would  be  to  place  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
land  in  antagonism  to  that  mighty  principle  of  loyalty  to  God,  which, 
when  they  opposed  it,  baffled,  and  overthrew,  and  drove  into  exile, 
the  unhappy  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  and  which  will,  one  way  or 
another,  prove  as  much  too  strong  for  Parliament,  as  it  has  proved 
itself  too  strong  for  kings ;  as  much  too  strong  for  Mammon,  as  it  has 
proved  too  strong  for  Moloch.  To  pass  such  a  law  would  be  to  place, 
in  another  point,  the  government  of  Britain  in  direct  collision  with  the 
government  of  God. 

Were  such  a  law  passed,  a  principle  would  be  admitted  which  could 
be  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  compelling  all  kinds  of  labour  to  be  done 
on  Sabbath  ;  nay,  no  new  principle  would  require  to  be  adopted  in 
order  to  abolish  the  Sabbath  entirely  by  an  act  of  Parliament.  At 
first,  it  might  not  be  intended  to  apply  the  principle  to  anything  else 
than  railways ;  but  it  would  be  apphcable  to  all  cases,  and  wiSi  the 
railways  as  a  precedent,  its  extension  to  other  parties  would  be 
demanded  by  the  principles  of  equal  legislation.  And  after  the 
passing  of  a  law,  not  only  commanding  but  compelling  Sabbath 
desecration,  our  rulers  could,  with  no  consistency,  prevent  any 
individual,  or  company,  so  inclined,  from  carrying  on  their  usual 
labours  on  the  Lord's-day.  And  were  the  Sabbath  thus  esteemed,  by 
the  assembled  representation  of  the  national  wisdom,  it  would  lower 
the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  in  regard  to  it,  throughout  the  whole 
empire,  and  a  lowering  of  regard  for  the  Sabbath,  will  lower  the 
general  sense  of  the  fear  of  God  in  the  land,  and  every  shock  given  to 
this  shakes  the  foundations  of  all  government,  by  promoting  material- 
ism, and  pro&nity,  and  sensuality,  the  great  sources  of  public  crime, 
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and  of  that  pauperism  which  threatens,  unless  checked,  to  engulf 
the  nation  in  irretrievable  ruin.  Britain  has  been  long  sacrificing  to 
Mammon ;  her  legislation  has  long  been  solely  directed  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  while  the  character  of  her  population  has 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  uncared  for,  has  indeed  been  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  the  remorseless  idol  of  commerce,  that  incarnation  of  covetousness, 
and  the  act,  now  proposed,  is  another  overture  for  extending  the 
domains  of  selfishness,  and,  for  the  attainment  of  that  end,  of  further 
cormptuig,  and  debasing,  and  wearing  more  thoroughly  out,  the  moral 
character  of  our  population.  The  fact  that  sucli  a  law  could  be 
propoeed,  shows  a  deterioration  in  the  tone  of  our  I'^gislation  in  regard 
to  the  Lord's-day.  There  is,  therefore,  a  loud  cal  ■  ^o  exertion  among 
all  who  regard  the  glory  and  authority  of  C .  d,  who  are  con- 
vinced of  ine  advantages  of  the  Sabbath,  who  are  friendly  to 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  who  would  wish  to  see  immorality, 
and  profanity,  and  national  crime  arrested,  instead  of  being  forced 
forward  by  the  penalties  of  coercive  legislation.  Before  this  can  be 
in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  it  will  be  known  what  the  mind  of  the 
legislatare  is  respecting  this  subject ;  but  although  the  measure  should 
be  nnaaccessful  at  present,  the  spirit  that  prompted  it  will  still  exist, 
and  the  project  wiU  be  brought  forward  whenever  opportunity  is 
again  presented,  and  vigilance  is,  therefore,  still  required. 

In  common  with  a^l  the  friends  of  this  cause,  we  feel  deep  and  affec* 
tiooate  regret  for  the  removal  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  the  faithful  and 
devoted  champion  of  the  Sabbath-day.  The  general  has  fallen  in  the 
midst  of  the  conflict.  But  morally  he  still  lives.  He  is  still  among 
08,  and  will  ever  be,  by  that  example  of  spotless  consistency,  and 
inflexible  decision,  and  entire  devotedness,  and  unwearied  con« 
stancy,  with  which  he  advocated  this  holy,  and  humane,  and  patriotic 
caoae.  We  were  delighted  to  learn  that  his  first  correct  impressions 
respecting  the  Sabbath  were  received  from  the  late  Dr  M^Grie,  but 
we  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  indicate 
a  higher  kind  of  taste  among  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath,  if,  instead  of 
erecting  a  monument  of  stone  to  his  memory,  they  had  left  his  fiune 
inscribed  only  upon  that  moral  monument  which  he  himself  erected 
by  his  labours. 


REV.  ARCmBALD  BROWN'S  APPENDIX. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Brown,  of  Adam's  Square,  Edinburgh,  has  pub- 
lished two  Sermons,  ^  with  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Examination 
of  a  New  View  of  the  Original  Secession  Testimony.'  In  the  second 
paragraph  of  that  Appendix  we  read  as  follows : — ^  A  statement  has 
been  circulated  in  our  body  by  means  of  the  Magazir  r^,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  respecti..g  the  admission  of 
the  Rev.  William  Marshall  of  Leith.  That  statement  acknowL  ges 
my  protest  and  appeal ;  but  no  one  in  reading  it  can  possibly  discover 
any  gronnd  for  that  step.    If  the  Clerk  wishes  to  make  his  side  of  the 
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case  all  fair  to  the  ministers  and  people  of  our  connexion,  why  should 
I  be  prevented  firom  showing  mine  T  If  he  and  others  had  kept  the 
matter  qniet  till  the  period  of  ultimate  decision  had  come,  so  would  I; 
but  if  tiiej  will  speak  out,  I  am  bound  to  do  the  same.  Therefore, 
when  the  Clerk  saw  meet  to  repeat  hb  statement  in  the  Magazine, 
thither  I  followed  him,  bj  sending  mj  statement  to  the  £ditor ;  but  he 
declined  to  insert  it,  on  the  ground,  to  use  his  own  words,  ''  that  he 
had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  had  hitherto  acted  on  it,  and  meant  to  act 
on  it  in  all  cases  and  to  all  parties,  not  to  admit  any  personal  contro- 
versies  into  its  pages,  whether  between  one  minister  and  another,  or 
between  individuals  and  the  church  judicatories."  Thus  the  access  to 
the  body,  of  which  I  am  a  minister,  being  denied,  in  the  manner  I 
wanted,  when  I  was  deliberating  what  course  I  should  follow,  a  re- 
quest was  unexpectedly  presented  to  me  to  publish  the  following  dis- 
courses.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  above  extract  it  is  intended  to 
insinuate  to  the  public  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  partiality  and  in- 
justice, in  allowing  the  Clerk  to  make  a  statement  unfavourable  to  Mr 
Brown,  while  Mr  Brown  has  been  denied  the  liberty  of  making  a 
statement  of  a  similar  kind.*     But  nothing  could  be  father  firom  Uie 
true  state  of  the  case.     The  notice  of  Mr  Marshall's  admission  which 
appeared  in  our  pages  was  a  narrative  of  what  took  place  in  the 
Presbytery,  and  not  a  defence  of  the  Presbytery's  proceedings  nor  an 
attack  on  Mr  Brown.    But  the  paper  sent  to  us  by  Mr  Brown  was 
one  of  entirely  a  difiTerent  nature.    It  was  a  paper  entirely  controvw- 
sial,  being  substantially  his  reasons  of  protest  and  appeal,  and  was  an 
attack  on  the  Presbytery.    A  paper  of  this  kind  we  found  that  we 
could  not  insert,  consistently,  with  the  duty  reposed  in  us  by  the  Spod 
as  the  responsible  conductor  of  this  periodical.     That  there  might, 
however,  remain  no  shadow  of  ground  for  alleging  that  he  had  been 
unfairly  treated,  the  offer  was  given,  that  if  he  had  any  correctioos  to 
make,  in  point  of  fact,  upon  the  statement  which  appeared  in  our 
pages,  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  they  would  be  inserted.    It  is 
with  reluctance  and  regret  that  we  write  a  single  sentence  upon  a  sub- 
ject, in  regard  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  and  wisest  fiiends 
of  the  body,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  far  too  much  has  already  been 
written,  either  for  the  credit  of  religion,  or  the  good  of  our  community : 
yet  as  we  are  unwilling  to  allow  a  single  shade  of  suspicion  to  rest  on 
our  impartiality,  and  as  Mr  Brown  has  not  given,  by  any  means,  so 
adequate  representation  of  our  reasons  for  refusing  his  paper,  we 
would  crave  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  presenting  them  with 
what  we  wrote  to  him  upon  the  point : — 

Haddivotok,  10th  Febnui7f  1849' 
My  Dear  Sir, — ^Afler  mature  reflection,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
stating  that  it  appears  to  me  I  could  not  insert  the  accompanying  pap^  '^ 
the  Magazine  without  a  violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me  as  editor.    There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  for  not  publishing  such  a  paper  on  other  grounds. 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  Mr  Brown  tlireattned  the  interests  of  this  periodic*!  with 
injury,  if  we  should  refuse  to  insert  his  p»per. 
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1.  It  ifl  sabstantially  yovac  reasons  of  protest ;  and  it  is  always  considered 
imwirrantable  in  any  private  parties  to  pubJ^h  these  without  the  sanction  of 
tite  court  to  whom  they  belong,  until  brought  before  the  superior  court. 

2.  Besides,  it  would  be  quite  unfair  to  publish  your  reasons  in  any  place 
without  the  answers  to  them  ;  to  do  so  would  be  to  give  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  case. 

3.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  I  demur  altogether  to  the  accuracy  of  some  of 
Toor  statements,  and  especially  to  your  account  of  the  manner  m  which  Mr 
itlsnhall  reodved  our  Testimony.  You  have  altogether  concealed  the  true 
itate  of  the  case ;  for  you  cannot  have  forgotten  that  Mr  Marshall  declared, 
'that  he  received  the  Testimony  as  a  term  of  ministerial  and  christian  com* 
mnnion,  and  that  he  would  preach,  and  rule,  and  act  under  it,  both  as  a  man 
ind  a  minister.*  When  I  know  that  these  were  the  ipsissima  verba  that  I 
pat  to  him,  and  to  which  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  you  could  not  have 
been  surprised  although  I  had  refused  to  be  accessory  to  circulating  your  ac- 
ooont  simply  on  the  ground  of  inaccuracy. 

4.  But  1  am  anxiously  desirous  that  you  should  understand  that  it  is  not 
on  these  grounds,  but  for  that  which  I  am  now  to  state,  that  its  insertion  is 
declined.  I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  and  hitherto  acted  on  it,  and  mean 
to  act  on  it  in  all  cases  and  to  all  parties,  not  to  admit  any  personal  contro- 
▼enies  into  its  pages,  whether  between  one  minister  and  another,  or  between 
iodiriduals  and  the  church  judicatories.*  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  con- 
Tert  the  periodical  into  a  vehicle  of  discord  and  contention.  Should  I  there* 
fore  insert  your  reasons,  I  must,  as  a  nuitter  of  course,  insert  the  answers  to 
them,  and  thus,  without  any  good  cause,  place  my  brethren  in  the  odious 
positbn  of  challenging  one  another's  veradty  before  the  public,  without  the 
Blitfhtest  view  of  doin^  any  good,  or  advancing  any  public  interest  whatever. 

The  statement  admitted  into  last  number  of  the  Magazine  was  merely  a 
narratwe  of  what  occurred ;  and  it  did  not  contain^  as  you  aUege,  any  of  the 
grounds  on  which  your  brethren  consider  you  are  acting  improperly.  Had 
it  consisted  of  reasons  why  you  should  have  acted  otherwise,  you  would 
dearly  have  been  entitled  to  a  place  for  the  paper  you  have  sent,  and  which 
I  now  return ;  but  being  merely  a  statement  of  facts,  it  does  ^u  no  injury, 
if  it  be  a  correct  statement,  and  if  in  any  point  you  believe  it  incorrect,  I 
shall  give  insertion  to  any  corrections,  in  point  of  fact,  which  you  may  see 
meet  to  make ;  but  I  am  constrained,  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  body,  and  of 
fiurneas  to  the  party  whom  you  oppose,  to  decline  mserting  your  reasons  of 
protest,  and  you  can  only  charge  me  u>ith  partiality  when  you  can  point  out 
vkere  I  have  given  their  arguments  against  you. 

To  shelter  myself  from  the  charge  of  partialitv,  which  you  hang  over  my 
head  unless  I  comply  with  your  request,  I  at  nrst  intended  to  have  taken 
the  mind  of  the  committee,  (this  will  explain  the  writing  on  the  back,  for 
which  I  ask  your  excuse,)  but  afterwards  saw  meet  to  act  on  my  own  respon- 
fibility,  as  I  had  a  dear  enough  view  of  what  was  duty  in  the  matter,  i^o* 
thing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  hear  that  you  approved  of  my 
ddiberate  judgment,  unless  it  be  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  what  is  right 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  of  which  I  cannot  be  deprived,  even  should  you 
be  so  ficr  fbi^etful  of  yourself,  and  of  charity,  as  to  accuse  me  of  partiality,  be-* 
cause  my  conscience  and  judgment  do  not  coincide  with  your  wishes.  I  am 
anxious  for  your  welfare, — I  am  anxious  to  follow  peace  with  you, — I  am 
anxious  to  do  nothing  to  your  dishonour, — I  am  anxious  to  protect  you,  even 
from  yourself,  in  a  course  which  I  believe  to  be  unadvised ;  and  however  lightly 
you  may  tUnk  of  it,  I  commend  my  integrity  to  God*s  keeping,  and  you  to 

*  Of  coQiBe,  the  Editor  reserres  for  himself  the  right  of  discoasing  any  subject  what- 
^er  that  he  maj  think  for  the  interests  of  the  body  :  this  of  course  being  always  naed  on 
bit  9wn  responsibility  to  the  Synod. 
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his  enidanoe,  in  pronouocinff  censures  on  it,  and  then^  e?en  though 
they  be  unrighteous,  I  would  take  thera  in  the  same  spirit  of  him  who 
said,  *  Let  him  curse;  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him.'  While  I  must,  quietly, 
but  resolutdy,  decline  all  personal  controversy  in  re<;ard  to  the  dedsioQ  which 
has  been  come  to,  if  you  have  any  corrections,  in  pi>int  of  fiu^t,  make  them, 
in  a  narrative  form,  and  after  being  submitted  to  the  writer  of  last  noticef 
they  will  be  inserted.  Let  me  have  them  by  return  of  post,  as  the  Magazme 
is  all  in  print. 

Such  were  our  reasons  for  declining  to  insert  Mr  Brown's  paper ;  and,  oq 
reviewing  them,  we  feel  perfectly  satined  with  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of 
the  course  which  we  adopted,  and  that  Mr  Brown  has  no  reason  whateTer  to 
complain  of  injustice.   The  notice  of  Mr  MarshalPs  admission,  which  appeared 
in  our  pages,  was  written  entirely  in  a  narrative  form ;  and  on  peronsg  it 
again,  our  readers  will  see  that  it  makes  no  attack  on  Mr  Brown ;  that  it 
contains  not  a  single  argument,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  that  there  is 
not  in  it  the  most  distant  attempt  to  state,  or  to  insinuate,  anything  calculated 
to  prejudice  the  public  against  the  protestor,  or  in  fiivoor  of  the  rresbjrtery. 
It  IS  a  simple  narrative  of  what  took  place,  and  could  not  possibly  do  injury 
to  Mr  Brown,  unless  it  contained  some  incorrect  statement  prejudicial  to  the 
position  which  he  had  adopted.    The  utmost  that  Mr  Brown  had  a  right  to 
demand,  was  liberty  to  correct  any  such  statement,  if  he  conceived  there  was 
any ;  and  this  we  offered  him  of  our  own  accord.     If  he  con^dered  himself 
to  be  injured,  by  anything  in  the  notice  that  appeared,  he  was  allowed  to 
right  himself,  by  correcting,  in  a  narrative  form,  anything  in  the  previous 
narrative  which  he  considered  to  be  wrong  in  point  of  fact.     But  this  was  not 
what  Mr  Brown  desired ;  he  had  nothing  to  object  to  the  statement  that  bad 
been  made,  but  wished  to  enter  into  a  controversial  discussion  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  this  we  at  once  refused ;  and  in  doing  so,  no  injustice  was 
done  to  Mr  Brown,  as  he  had  never  been  attacked  in  oar  pages,  and  he  had 
no  daim  whatever  to  be  allowed  to  attach  others  in  the  manner  he  desired. 
Mr  Brown  complains,  that  while  the  statement  made  mention  of  his  protest 
and  appeal,  no  one  could  perceive  from  it  what  were  his  grounds  of  appeal 
But  there  were  very  good  reasons  for  this,  as  the  grounds  of  his  appeal  were 
not  jgiven  in  to  the  Presbytery  till  after  the  number  of  the  Magazine  con- 
taimng  the  statement  was  in  the  hands  of  our  readers.     And  in  the  second 
place,  although  they  had    been  in  our    possession,    these   reasons  were 
addressed  to  the  Synod,   and  it  would  have  been  quite  uupresbyterian 
to  have  eiven  them  to  the  public,  as  if  the  appeal  had  been  to  the 
world  and  not  to  the  church.    But  Mr  Brown  farther  alleges,  that  all  he 
desired  was  '  to  bring  forward  facts  which  had  not  appeared  in  the  clerk's 
notice.*    Why,  it  may  be  asked,  not  allow  him  to  bring  forward  &cts? 
We  did  so,  first,  because  we  had  the  most  assured  belief  that  some  of  those 
things  which  he  stated  to  be  facts,  were  pure  fictions,  sincerely  enough 
believed  by  him  it  may  be,  but  still  quite  contrary  to  what  we  knew  to  be 
fact,  and  we  could  not,  therefore,  be  accessory  to  the  circulation  of  ssj 
statement  in  which  they  were  contained.     And  in  the  second  place,  whether 
these  are  facts  or  not,  is  the  precise  question,  that  has  been  appealed  to  the 
Synod,  and  to  have  allowed  Mr  Brown  to  bring  forward  these,  as  facts,  before 
the  Synod  had  dedded  wHether  thev  were  facts  or  not,  would  have  been 
unconstitutional,   unpresbyterian,  and  unjust. 

Mr  Brown,  in  a  note,  complains  of  the  shortness  of  time  allowed,  and  he 
thinks  it  *  rather  strange '  that  we  intimateil  our  intention  of  submitting  his 
corrections  to  the  writer  of  the  notice.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  all  we  »ave 
to  say  is,  that  we  answered  his  letter  just  it  Wu.  time  we  overtook  it  in  the 
Order  of  business.  As  to  the  second,  Mr  Biov.  ■.  would  not  have  thought  it 
in  the  least  strange,  if  he  had  recollected  that,  in  aU  cases  of  dispute,  the 
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opener  has  the  riaht  of  reply ^  and  wben  statements  that  haye  appeared  in  a 
periodical  are  called  into  question,  that  it  is  the  ordinary  custom,  when  it  is 
deared  to  end  the  dispute,  to  submit  the  corrections  to  the  writer  of  the 
report,  and  insert  them  with  his  comment  appended.  With  these  remarks 
we  fearlessly  leave  the  matter  with  all  persons  possessed  of  ordinary  candour. 
Id  regard  to  the  Appendix  itself,  it  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  Mr  Brown 
has  been  so  far  left  to  himself  as  to  put  forth  a  document  that  can  do  no 
mamier  of  good,  and  is  calculated,  so  &r  as  he  may  have  influence,  to  do 
injary.  As  his  production  has  been  sent  us  for  review,  bad  the  meeting  of 
Synod  been  at  a  greater  distance,  we  would  have  conmdered  it  a  duty,  to  the 
pablie  cause,  to  have  exposed  the  veiy  unwarrantable  statements  it  contains. 
To  do  this  at  length  is,  in  the  circumstances,  wholly  uncalled  for.  But  we 
most  be  allowed  to  record  our  convictions  respecting  it  And  in  the  fint 
place^  the  publishing  of  such  a  document,  while  the  cause  is  pending,  is 
unconstitutional  and  unpresbyterian,  transferring,  as  it  does,  to  the  tribunal 
of  pnbHc  opinion,  an  appeal  that  has  been  made  to  the  bar  of  the  Synod.  In 
the  second  placcy  many  of  the  statements,  contained  in  it,  have  no  other 
foundation,  than  overstrained,  and  unwarrantable,  and  perverse  inferences 
from  the  language  or  actions  of  other  parties,  which  never  entered  into  their 
mind  to  conodve,  and  which  they  utterly  repudiate  and  detest.  There  is, 
for  example,  no  more  warrant  for  saying  that  Mr  Marshall  only  takes  the 
laJf  of  the  Testimony,  than  there  is  for  saying  that  he  only  takes  the  half  of 
the  bible.  Both  he,  and  the  whole  Presbytery,  understand  that  he  takes  the 
Testimony  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  been  taken  by  all  others,  and  as  it  must 
be  taken  by  every  honest  man.  Mr  Marshall  at  the  first  meeting,  according 
to  the  minutes,  took  the  Testimony  nmpliciter  without  note  or  comment. 
Then  Mr  Brown  gave  out  that  he  did  not  take  it  as  a  term  of  communion^ 
and  Mr  Brown  was  asked  if  he  would  be  satisfied  if  Mr  Marshall  said 
that  he  took  it  as  a  term  of  communion,  but  he  would  not  say  so. 
To  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  the  question  was  asked  at  Mr 
Macriudl  in  the  strongest  terms  that  could  be  devised,  so  as  to  leave  no 
possible  opening  for  cavil ;  but  Mr  Brown  has  contrived  to  find  new 
ground,  and  now  he  says  that  Mr  Marshall  only  takes  the  doctrinal  part  of 
the  Testimony,  an  idea  which  never  entered  into  the  head  either  of 
Mr  Marshall  or  the  Presbytery.  In  the  third  place^  if  Mr  Brown  believes 
that  any  of  his  brethren,  as  he  insinuates,  are  departing  from  their 
profeaaon,  the  law  of  Christ  is  clear.  He  'ought  to  bring  the  matter 
privately  under  thdr  consideration,  and  if  he  receive  not  satisfaction,  he 
ought,  then,  in  an  open  and  manly  way,  to  bring  them  before  the  church 
courts ;  but  to  come  forward  with  general  and  ambiguous  charges  of  un- 
&ithfblne88,  without  specifying  what  these  are,  or  who  are  guilty  of  them, 
is  disorderly,  and  uncharitable,  and  unchristian,  and  calculated  to  sap  con« 
fideoce,  to  engender  suspicion,  and  to  fill  every  one  who  really  has  the  good 
of  the  body  at  heart,  with  grief  and  pain  at  conduct  so  unwarrantable 
and  nnirise. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

FOREIGN. 

BUBon — WRJMOE.  new  seeesaioos  are  those  of  M.  Krttger, 

J^rogreu  offthA  Fnb  Chmrch, — In  addi-  pastor  in  tbe  department  of  the  Upper 

Hon  to  the  three  teoeasioos  from  the  Alps,  and  M.  Arnal,  pastor  in  the  depart- 

Chareh  already  known,  other  ment  of  Card.    Both  of  tbete  ministers 


two  bate  lately  been  announoed.     The      are  spoken  of  as  faithfiil  and  sealous  ser- 
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▼antf  of  Christ ;  and  are,  consequently, 
eonsidtred  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
Free  Church. 


>f 


OBBMANT. 

OperalAont  qftht  German  Home  Mution* 
— The  central  committee  of  this  societj, 
in  entering  upon  its  operations,  has,  in 
the  first  instance,  resolved  to  establish 
two  seats  of  the  central  executiTC, — one 
in  Berlin,  and  the  other  in  Hamburgh. 
Among  the  new  spheres  of  labour  spe- 
cially contemplated  by  the  committee* 
the  programme  of  their  operations  men- 
tion, as  of  paramount  importance,  the 
Germans  residing  in  the  other  towns 
and  countries  of  Europe,  more  particu- 
larly those  sojourning  in  London  and 
Paris;  the  greater  proportion  of  whom 
much  exposed  to,  and  but  too  gene- 
rally affected  by,  the  poison  of  commun- 
ism and  atheistical  radicalism,  return  to 
their  fatherland,  only  to  proye  a  leaven 
of  destruction  in  Uieir  ciril  and  eccle- 
siastical relations.  In  the  city  of  Paris 
a  mission  has  existed  for  four  years, 
under  the  designation  of  the  '*  ETangeli 
oal  Mission  to  the  Germans  of  Paris,' 
the  avowed  aim  of  which  is  to  bring  the 
gospel  to  the  dwellings  of  the  spiritually 
destitute  German  inhabitants  of  that  vast 
and  licentious  city,  but  it  is  now  in  a 
sadly  languishing  condition.  In  its  last 
report  it  states  the  number  of  German 
Lutherans  in  Paris  at  30,000,  one-half 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  regularly 
domiciled  there. 

Another  sphere  of  Home  Missionary 
labour,  to  which  the  committee  will  direct 
their  attention,  is  presented  by  the  many 
thousand  German  emigrants — and  the 
continuance  of  the  revolutionary  spirit, 
which  spreads  everywhere  throaghout 
the  continent,  will  more  than  double  the 
number  this  year  —  who  annually  bid 
adieu  to  their  native  shores,  in  search  of 
better  fortunes  in  far  distant  lands.  In 
Bremen,  the  most  frequented  emigrant 
port  of  northern  Germany,  a  colporteur 
has  been  employed  during  the  past  year, 
by  the  Bremen  Bible  Society,  to  attend  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  those  who,  year 
by  year, — ^numbering  from  nineteen  to 
twenty  thousand — ^take  ship  from  that 
harbour  for  the  American  or  Australian 
settlements;  and  to  offer,  at  least,  to 
their  acceptance  the  word  of  God,  as  the 
guiding  lamp  of  their  unknown  and  peri- 
lous way. 

TURKBT. 

Miuion  to  the  Jews  in  ConstantiiUfpU,'^ 


The  missionaries  from  the  Free  Church, 
lal)Ouring  among  the  Jews  in  Gonstan* 
tinople,  are  beginning  to  reap  the  fruit 
of  their  labours.  In  a  letter  dated  Feb. 
15,  1849,  and  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  Moody  Stuart,  convener  of  the  Mis- 
sion to  the  Jews — ^the  Rev.  R.  Kosnig 
says : — 

"  The  Lord  has  again  plucked  two  eonis 
from  the  burning,  and  has  given  them  to 
his  Son.    He  h&d  given  us  much  assur- 
ance that  they  were  his  own  redeemed 
ones,  and  on  Sabbath  last  they  were 
publicly  added  to  the  number  of  hit  <Atl- 
dren  amongst  us.    We  had  much  reason 
on  this  occasion  to  adnure  the  Lord's 
grace  and  sovereign  power,  in  saving  in- 
dividuals of  such  different  disposition  and 
character.     The  one  is  a  middle-aged, 
the  other  a  young  man ;  one  naturally  of 
turbulent  and  outrageous  character,  the 
other  of  amiable  disposition ;  one  had 
been  a  notorious  sinner,  and  had  mani- 
fested much  open  enmity  to  Jesns;  the 
other  was  never  known  to  have  indulged 
in  any  gross  sin.    Both,  however,  con- 
fessed their  need  of  the  same  Saviour, 
and  the  same  Jesus  has  now  received 
them.     The  former  of  them,  Jacob  by 
name,  commonly  called  Yankel,  is  the 
husband  of  Sarah,  who  was  baptized  two 
and  a  half  years  ago.*'    In  his  case,  the 
process  of  conviction  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  more  protracted  and  peculiarly 
painful  kind.  When  he  was  first  impressed 
with  the  truth,  there  seemed  nothing  more 
unlikely  than    that  this    wicked    man 
should  ever  open  even  so  much  as  hir 
ears  to  the  voice  of  Christ.    But  the 
same  hand  that  had  directed  her  unto 
the  way  of  mercy,  was  at  work  with  him 
also,  and  in  due  time  the  arrow  of  the 
King  sharply  pierced  the  heart  of  his 
enemy.    **  One  Sabbath  last  June,"  says 
Mr  Kosnig,  <*it  pleased  the  Lord  to  waken 
him  from  his  sleep,  and  to  send  him  a 
final  message.    The  words  in  the  morn- 
ing, '  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send 
peace,*  Ac,  convinced  him,  as  he  after- 
wards stated,  that  his  hope  had  been  the 
hope  of  the  hypocrite,  and  that  his  peace 
with  God  was  yet  to  make.    And  when 
he    returned  in   the  afternoon   in   an 
anxious  state,  the  Lord  sent  another  eall 
to  him  by  the  words,  *Zaocheus,  oome 
down ;  for  to-day  I  must  abide  with  thee.' 
Then,  it  seems,  he  began  to  cry  for  meicy. 
On  Monday  morning,  whilst  working  as 
usual,  and  pondering  over  Uie  state  of 
his  heart,  he  suddenly  felt  as  if  the  Lord 
himself  had  entered  into  his  little  room, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  called  to  him, 
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*  Zieobeiia,come  down ;  lor  ithday  I  muft 
abide  with  Oee.* " 

In  the  oase  of  Isaac  also,  the  other 
ooDvert,  the  grace  of  God  has  been  illus- 
trated in  a  remarkable  manner.    In  the 
lime  letter  Mr  Kosnig  says, — **  Isaac, 
who  waa  reoeiTed  into  the  church  on  the 
same  daj,  is  a  lad  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  the  younffest  son  of  a  very  wealthy 
&mily  near  Brody,  in  Galicia.    All  of 
his  relatires  Uto  in  affluent  cironmstan- 
ees ;  four  of  his  brothers  being  merchants 
in  Hall  and  Manchester,  of  whom  one  is 
baptised.    He  left  home  three  years  ago, 
on  aoooont  of  conscription,  and  purposed 
going  to  Engkod  to  join  his  brothers. 
Bnt  a  desire  to  see  his  relatiyes  in  Odessa 
led  him  to  go  by  Constantinople.    Ar- 
riTed  at  this  place,  he  could  not  find  a 
ship  to  take  him  to  England.     Whilst  in 
search  of  this  he  spent  his  money,  and 
waa  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  the 
trade  peculiar  to  most  of  our  Polish 
Jews,  that  of  shoe-brushing  in  the  streets ; 
bnt  it  waa  so  ordered,  that  in  the  Tory 
loiiog  of  his  prospects  of  earthly  support, 
he  gained  him  who  ia  the  hope  of  our 
eternal  glory.    He  heard  the  Lord  Jesus 
preached  from  the  second  day  of  his  ar- 
rival, and  hie  peculiarly  soft  and  tender 
heart  was  turned  earnestly  to  inquire 
after  the  salTation  which  is  in  Christ. 
The  struggle  within  increased,  and  often 
after  hearing  the  word  preached,  he  was 
80  much  moved,  that  he  could  not  con- 
tain himself,  but  went  out  to  the  streets, 
praying  with  a  loud  voice,  '  O  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob !  thou  God, 
who  broughtst  out  thy  people  with  a 
mighty  hand,  show  me  if  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah — if  he  is,   give  me  salvation 
throngh  him ;  if  he  is  not,  lead  thou  me 
in  the  right  way.'    In  his  great  simplicity 
he  told  me,  that  when  on  such  occasions 
be  pereeiTed  a  person  in  European  dress, 
he  stopped  praying,  for  fear  that  he  might 
be  nnderstood ;  but  as  for  Turks,  and 
sneh  like,  he  cared  not,  but  continued 
pouring  out  his  heart  before  God.    In 
the  beginning  of  last  autqmn,  Isaac  met 
every  evening  with  one  of  our  inquirers, 
to  whom  he  is  much  attached,  for  the 
distinct  purpose  of  praying  for  the  con- 
venion  of  their  own  souls ;  and  see  how 
the  Lwd  ever  hears  the  ci-y  of  those  that 
ars  appointed  to  die,  when  they  feel  that 
they  are  in  the  depths.     And  now  re- 
joice with  us,  that  the  Lord  has  not  only 
foond  one  sheep,  but  both.    The  young 
vum  last  mentioned,  who  had  been  in 
V^tX  distress  for  a  long  time,  came  after 


the  baptism  of  his  two  brethren,  telling 
us  that  the  Lord  had  healed  the  bones 
which  he  had  broken.  You  will  probably 
soon  hear  more  of  this  lad ;  meanwhile 
I  think  we  are  warranted  to  say,  that 
his  hope  is  not  vain.  Isaac  came  to  tell 
me  what  was  working  in  his  brother,  and 
could  find  no  words  to  express  his  joy,  or 
the  praises  of  his  Saviour.  '  We  always 
besought  the  Lord,'  said  he,  'that  he 
would  bring  us  into  the  kingdom  to- 
gether ;  our  prayer  is  heard  now,  and 
we  are  brethren  in  the  Lord ;  he  has 
called  Jacob  by  name.'  Thus  the  lost 
sheep  are  brought  in  one  by  one,  and 
hitherto  we  have  neverbeen  without  such, 
that  sincerely  seek  the  way  to  the  hea- 
venly city.  Our  school,  too,  is  increasing 
in  numbers,  and  the  progress  is  very 
cheering ;  we  know  that  the  Lord  cannot 
allow  so  much  seed  to  be  sown  in  this 
school,  without  bringing  forth  some  fruit 
in  his  own  time.  Every  now  and  then  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  in  pupils 
that  have  left  the  school,  that  his  word 
does  not  return  to  him  void." — Miinonary 
Record  of  the  Free  Church. 


ASIA— CHINA. 

Mtsshne  of  (he  Ixindon  Mistionary  Society 
— Encouraging  accounts  in  connection 
with  the  progress  of  missionary  labour 
in  this  vast  empire  have  lately  been 
received  from  the  agents  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  In  the  northern 
provinces,  the  field  of  labour,  in  all  its 
wide  extent,  is  daily  becoming  more 
easy  of  access ;  and  the  multitudes,  over 
whom  for  ages  the  shadow  of  death  has 
hung  in  unbroken  gloom,  are  beginning 
to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  words  of  eter- 
nal life.  From  Shanghae  Mr  Milne 
writes  that  he  and  others  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  have  made  several  tours — some 
of  them  tea  considerable  extent — into  the 
surrounding  country,  containing  in  some 
places  cities  with  a  population  of  40,000 
or  50,000  inhabitants ;  and,  in  almost 
every  place,  enjoyed  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  preaching  the  gospel,  and  tes- 
tifying against  the  follies  and  sins  of 
heathenism.  From  Amoy  Mr  A.  Stro- 
naok  reports  the  baptism  of  a  Chinese 
soldier,  on  the  24th  of  November  last. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  chapel 
at  Amoy,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
assembly  of  natives,  on  which  occasion 
Tan-tai  witnessed  a  good  confession  of 
the  name  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ— declaring  his  rejection  of  all 
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and  bis  fidth  and  6bedi«iiee 
towardt  tiM  Lord  Jemt  Christ,  m 
his  supreme  Lord  and  divine  Re- 
deemer. Sinee  his  baptism,  Taa-tai 
has  become  the  subject  of  perseeutioo 
and  reproaeh  befiwe  his  whole  regiment, 
ohieflj  thfoogh  the  instigation  of  a 
Mandarin— one  of  his  own  relations,  now 
acting  as  secretary  to  the  colonel  of  his 
regiment,  and  who  is  exceedinely  angiy 
with  him  for  professing  himself  a  chris- 
ttan.  Tan-tai,  however,  sustains  the 
trial  nobly;  and  assures  the  missionaries 
that  he  is  more  and  more  deeply  resolT- 
ed,  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  to  con- 
tinue faithftil  unto  death.  From  Htmg 
Kong  Dr  Lejrge  announoes  the  addition 
recently  of  rour  members  to  the  fellow- 
ship  of  the  church  by  baptism.  "  Ttie 
four,*'  Dr  Legge  adds,  '*  were  baptised 
in  Union  Chapel,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  assembly,  consisting  both  of  Chi- 
nese and  of  our  own  countrymen  ;  nor 
nor  do  I  think  it  will  be  long  before  we 
have  another  simihir  serrice.  Three 
more  youths  in  the  school  are  applicants 
for  baptism,  besides  ten  other  persons ; 
and  throughout  the  town  generally,  there 
is  no  smaU  stir  about  this  new  toay." 

AraiCA — BBCHUAlfl. 

Progreaof  the  Cfotpel  tn  the  Bechnana 
ComU^.— The  latest  intelligence  from 
this  part  of  Africa  abounds  in  CTidence 
that  the  Lord  is  present  with  the  mes- 
sengers of  his  truth— directing  their 
labours  and  crowning  them  with  his 
blessing.  At  Kttnanan  Mr  Moffat 
records  the  peaceful  and  happy  death  of 
an  exemplary  christian  native,  Andria 
Ser6tse,  who  was  conTerted  under  his 
ministry.  Andria  Ser6tse  was  the 
youngest  son  of  a  family  of  four  sons 
and  two  daughters,  of  whom  only  one  is 
not  a  member  of  tho  ohuroh.  At  Afa- 
mnua,  the  station  in  charge  of  Mr  Ross, 
the  number  of  conrerts  is  rapidly  multi- 
plying; the  members  of  the  church  are 
growing  in  manifestation  of  the  christian 
graces;  the  desire  of  knowledge  and 
civilisation,  with  a  corresponding  dis- 
taste for  the  customs  and  habits  of  hea- 
thenism, is  daily  acquiring  freth  strength ; 
and  the  state  of  society  in  general  is 
evidently  undergoing  that  process  of 
amelioration  which  the  gospel  alone  has 
the  power  to  originate,  or  the  vigour  to 
sustain.  "  I  have  just  returned,"  says 
Mr  Ross,  **  from  a  very  delightful  visit 
to  the  Bamairas,  having  employed  a  part 


of  tlM  time  in  outUiiguidbnDginghoBe 
timber  for  our  chapd  at  Mamtm.  On 
the  23d  of  July,  I  had  the  great  plea- 
sure of  baptising  seven  men  and  one 
woman  belonging  to  the  above  tribe, 
and  admitting  them  into  chnmh-feUow* 
ship.  They  have  for  a  long  tisw  past 
been  inquiring  and  receiving  bstne- 
tion ;  and,  as  fiir  as  ire  ean  judge, 
they  seem  to  have  experiencwl  the 
second  birth.  Thirteen  of  their  children 
were  also  baptised  on  the  same  eeeasioo; 
and,  as  it  was  the  first  time  that  I 
received  any  beiieverB  into  the  eboroh 
there,  it  created  a  strong  interest  in  tbs 
minds  both  of  believers  and  heathen. 

'<!  am  greatly  delighted  with  the 
happy  effects  of  the  word  of  God  amoog 
that  people  at  the  present  time.  Four 
still  continue  to  inquire  eameitiy  what 
they  must  do  to  be  saved ;  others  listen 
most  attentively  to  the  word  preached ; 
many  of  the  heathen  are  careAil)/ 
learning  to  read  ;  and  the  believers  have 
sent  five  young  oxen,  a  goat,  a  sheep, 
and  some  com  for  our  auxiliary  society. 
These  things  speak  for  themselves,  and 
show,  if  I  misUke  not,  that  the  love  of 
God  is  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts  1^ 
the  Holy  Spirit." 


WXST  XVDU  IBLAIIDS — JAIOIOA. 


McriaHty  cunong  Ike  Mtmonariet  o/Ab 
United  Presbyterian  C^vrdL—ln  a  oooi' 
munication  lately  received  from  tho  Bet. 
James  Watson  of  Lucea,  containing  fd^ 
details  with  regard  to  the  last  days  of 
the  Rev.  John  Scott,  late  of  Montcgo- 
Bay,  he  says:—"  This  sad  event  has 
deepened  the  gloom  cast  over  onr  mission 
by  the  recent  deaths  of  bo  many  of  o«r 
missionaries.     Five  of  the  members  of 
our  mission  have,  within  the  short  spaoe 
of  four  months,  been  removed  out  of  time 
into  eternity.     All  of  them  in  the  very 
prime  and  vigour  of  life,  after  a  f^"^ 
days'  illness,  and  but  a  few  months 
residence  amongst  us,  consigned  to* 
foreign  grave;  all  of  tUem  well  qoalifled 
to  do  honour  to  tho  missionary  work  J 
all  of  thorn  just  entering  upon  a  nobw 
career  of  usefulness ;   and  all  of  tbefli 
burning  with  ardent  seal,  and  ready  to 
consecrate  their  talents  and  their  I'i^ 
in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer.    Tw 
Rev.  Mr  Young,  full  of  ardour,  and  ftU 
of  well-considered  plans  for  the  fature, 
and  surrounded  with  fields  foil  of  hope, 
is  smitten  down  in  the  very  spring-tjo^ 
of  his  days;  the  Rev.  Mr  Caldwell,  in» 
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ibovt  to  enter  iqMm  a  new  and  intereit- 
vog  ifihefe  of  esEertion; — Mrs  Winton 
umI  Ifn  Soott»  who  but  a  few  moDths 
ago  ctOMod  the  Atlantic,  together  with 
their  beloved  partnen,  to  take  part  with 
thtra  in  aiding  the  advancement  of  the 
kiBgdom  of  the  Savionr,  now  rest  in  the 
sileot  grave.  And  now  Mr  Soott,  within 
three  short  weeks,  fbllowa  his  beloved 
ptftner ;  his  spirit  mingles  with  hers  in 
Mist ;  while  side  bj  side  their  bodies  rest 
in  hope  of  a  glorioos  resurrection."  To 
this  list  of  reeent  breaches  in  the 
Jamaiea  mission,  another  has  since  been 
added  hf  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
P.  Cailender  of  Kingston.  This  event, 
tbe  resolt  of  a  gn^oal  decline,  took 
phkoe  on  Monday  the  22d  day  of  January 
lut ;  and  though  it  has  for  some  time 
been  anticipated,  yet  it  tends  to  deepen 
tbe  sorrow  which  the  late  intelligence 
from  Jamaiea  has  caused. — Afiuionary 
Reoord  of  tAe  Uniied  Pmbyterkui  Church. 

DeaA  of  the  Reo.  Anemo  Nkos  Da  Silvan 
Potior  of  the  Portugueu  exiles  «n  Trimdad. 
—From  a  communication  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Norton  of  New  York,  it  appears  that 
this  excellent  man  and  devoted  mission- 
aiy  expired  in  that  city  on  the  10th  of 


January  last  From  Trinidad  he  had 
gone  to  New  Tork,  having  two  objeota 
in  view.  One  was  to  regain  his  health, 
and  the  other  to  seek  a  home  for  his 
homeless  countrymen  now  in  Trinidad. 
In  the  wise  and  mysterious  providence 
of  God,  he  has  not  been  able  to  ao- 
oomplisb  either  of  these  objects.  He 
has  been  suddenly  called  by  the  great 
Master  to  other  and  brighter  scenes  at  the 
age  of  forty-nine  years.  Mr  Da  Silva 
was  a  well-ednoated  man,  a  native  of 
Madeira,  and  engaged  as  a  merchant  ia 
that  island,  surrounded  by  all  the  oon^ 
forts  and  luxuries  that  make  life  desiiv 
able  to  woridly  men.  Under  the  teach- 
ing of  Dr  Kailey,  he  became  a  convoft 
to  the  Protestant  faith.  For  this  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  Madeira,  and 
with  many  others  of  his  countrymen 
sought  refuge  from  the  violence  of 
persecution  in  Trinidad.  Employed  at 
first  as  a  catechist  among  his  exiled 
brethren,  he  was  afterwards  ordained  by 
the  Protestant  ministers  in  that  island, 
and  constituted  pastor  of  the  Portuguese 
refugees ;  and  in  his  eoolesiastioal  rela- 
tions was  eonnectcd  with  the  Free 
GhnrehofSootland. 


DOMESTIC. 


EstnOafrom  the  Jounudt  of  the  Col- 
jwrfesra— At  A  ,  says  H— —  V  "^ 
I  met  with  a  woman  to  whom  I  spoke 
ibr  a  long  time  of  the  word  of  God,  but 
in  my  second,  and  especially  in  my  third 
interview  with  her,  I  found  that  she  had 
made  great  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  word.  There  was  present  with 
in  also  a  Romanist  and  her  husband, 
vbo  had  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel,  and  who  united  with  me  in  de- 
monstrating the  errors  of  the  Roman 
6athotio  Church.  This  indeed  had  as 
great  an  influence  upon  her  as  the  other 
two. 

In  another  house  there  was  a  woman  to 
whom  I  had  sold  some  tracts  which  she 
highly  approved.  The  last  time  I  saw 
her  she  was  quite  changed.  She  told 
me  that  these  books  were  prohibited  by 
the  chorch,  but  her  daughter,  who  was 
occopied  in  another  room,  interrupted 
the  conversation  by  telling  her  that  I  was 
nyiog  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  that 
their  religion  was  contrary  in  many 
things  to  the  word  of  God.  She  added 
also  that  what  had  occurred  ought  not 
to  prsfent  me  from  visiting  again,  that 
her  mother  was  strongly  prepossessed  in 


favour  of  images  and  miracles,  that  she 
had  acknowledged  that  she  spoke  aooord- 
ing  to  the  command  of  the  priest ;  in  fine, 
that  the  old  woman  was  quite  reconciled. 

In  another  house  where  I  had  sold 
some  tracts,  among  others,  the  "  explana- 
tion of  the  Lord's  prayer,"  the  daughter 
made  some  serious  remarks  upon  this 
tract,  and  was  beginning  to  express  her 
approval  of  it,  but  the  mother,  a  zealous 
Romanist,  opposed  her.  During  the 
contest,  the  sister  of  the  woman  entered. 
Having  heard  the  question  in  dispute, 
she  said  that  she  had  no  religion, 
although  she  went  to  the  church,  .'ind 
was  accustomed  to  torn  the  lights.  The 
objection  was  next  stated  by  this  woman 
that  she  had  no  wish  to  change  her 
religion,  to  which  the  other  replied  that 
she  also  did  not  wish  to  change  her 
religion,  but  that  she  wished  to  ascertain 
the  true  religion,  and  not  to  follow  tho 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  From 
that  time  the  daughter  was  able  to  pray 
to  God  according  to  the  truth. 

I  was  politely  asked  to  go  into  another 
house  in  which  I  found  five  men.  They 
asked  me  if  I  sold  books.  Upon  my 
replying  in  the  affirmative,  they  exa- 
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mined  my  traoti,  and  naked  me  if  I  wai 
not  nshmmed  to  seli  heretienl  booka, 
adding  that  I  oaght  to  desist  from  snob 
a  bosineas.  Happilj  one  of  tbe  fire  was 
less  Tiolent  than  this  others,  else  I  had 
been  rndely  treated.  Another  of  the  fire 
who  had  seen  me  selling  some  traeta  in 
another  house,  said  that  the  people  had 
burned  them,  and  that  they  were  waiting 
for  me  to  kiek  me  out  of  their  honae. 
On  hearing  these  threata  I  went  to  the 
honae  which  he  had  named,  but  found 
OTorything  quite  contrary  to  what  he  had 
named,  for  I  had  noTcr  been  receifcd 
anywhere  with  greater  kindneaa. 

I  waa  in  company  with  a  man  in 
whoae  honae  I  had  formerly  been ;  he 
waa  then  a  Proteatant,  but  had  now 
become  a  Roman  Catbolio.  On  tbe 
former  oooaaien  I  oon?eraed  with  him  of 
the  gospel,  and  our  intercoorae  made 
aooh  an  impression  on  him,  that  he 
parted  with  me  with  teara  in  hia  eyes, 
but  hia  wife  waa  violently  oppoaed  to  the 
word  of  God.  On  thia  oooaaion  I  found 
that  the  wife  waa  changed.  She  told 
me  that  her  huaband  waa  much  better 
when  he  waa  a  Proteatant  than  he  had 
been  ainee  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 
She  made  me  promiae  to  oome  back 
again,  and  explain  the  truth  to  them. 

At  H ,  I  aold  the  **  explanation  of 

the  Lord*a  prayer  "  to  aome  persona  who 
liatened  to  the  word  of  God,  and  who  in 
their  own  houaea  inatmeted  their  children 
in  the  oonteota  of  the  tract  They  were, 
howcTor,  afraid  to  give  it  to  them  to  carry 
to  the  achool  for  fear  of  some  accident. 

At  L  ,  I  Tiaited  a  family  where  I 
had  been  acTeral  timea  before.  They 
uiged  me  to  atay  with  them  for  the 
night,  but  we  con^eraed  about  the  goapel 
and  sung  paalma  even  to  the  eleyenth 
hour  of  the  night.  I  waa  aurpriaed  to 
find  that  the  mother  of  the  faouly,  who 
had  received  little  iustruction,  applied 
herself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the 
word  of  gSa.  The  husband,  who  was 
Tery  far  behind,  advances  daily.  They 
strengthen  one  another. 

I  returned  to  R in  company  with 

some  peasants  to  whom  I  explained  the 
word  of  God.  They  appeared  to  relish 
it,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  me. 


arie$, — On  Monday  oTening  the  intersst- 
ing  ceremony  of  setting  apart  two 
missionaries  to  Canada,  took  place  in 
the  Rev.  Dr  Cooke*s  church.  May  Street, 
Belfast.  A  large  and  respectable 
assembly  was  present  oo  tbe  occasion. 
Dr  Morgan  preaohed  an  appropriate 
missionary  discourse ;  after  which  Rer, 
Mr  Mcneely  put  the  nsual  questions  to 
the  candidates.  Rev.  D.  Hamilton 
oflbred  up  the  ordination  prayer,  and  the 
brethren  were  then  set  apart  to  the  office 
of  the  sacred  ministry  in  the  usual 
manner.  After  singing  a  portion  of  the 
I22d  psalm,  the  assembly  was  dismtned 
with  the  benediction. 


United  Praibyterian  Conffregatitmj  Km- 
doL — The  following  statement,  as  a 
specimen  of  what  may  be  done  in  tbe  way 
of  congregational  effort,  even  when  the 
members  of  a  congregation  are  fow  in 
number,  is  deserving  of  attention.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  liberality  of  the 
people,  and  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the 
minister  :— 

"I  have  great  pleasure,"  says  the 
minister  of  the  congregation,  "in  report- 
ing  an  increase  of  zeal  in  the  Lord'< 
work  on  the  part  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  this  little  church,  althoqgh  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  memben. 


—       78 


Irish  Predfsfierian  General  'Auemb^*t 
Cohnial  MiMtUm^-^Dengnaiion  ofMisnon- 


Number  of  members,  Aug.  1M5, >4 

Added  during  three  yean,  Aug.  1848, 44 

Removed  by  death, • S 

Removed  firom  town »....15 

Removed  from  other  cauaea, 8 

~      39 

46 
Infirm  and  unable  to  attend  ordlnancec       4 

Members  on  the  roll  and  who  attead,  4S 

Statement  of  Income  Last  Year, — 

Beat  rents, LJ9  IS  € 

Collection  at  ohapel  door, 19  14  8| 

For  our  own  missions— children's 
oollectlons  Inoluded— and  L.S  for 

goods  sent, 9  17   6 

For  London  Missionary  Societ J,..  I  18   6 

For  Liverpool  Seaman's  Society,..  1  16  6 

For  Synod  Fund,  October,  1847,...  1    0   4 

For  Sunday  school  purpoees, 11    6   8 

Collection  at  the  Lord^B  Supper,..  6   A   5 

80  14   81 
Collection  to  pay  the  remainder  of 
debt  on  chapel  last  year, 60   0  0 

L.140  14  H" 
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WHO  ARE  THE  LEGITIMATE  SUCCESSORS  OF  THE 

COVENANTERS  ? 

The  following  article  was  written  for  a  provincial  journal,  in  reply  to 
a  paper  bj  'A  Reformed  Presbyterian,'  which  appeared  some  time  ago 
in  its  pages ;  but  the  editor  of  that  periodical  declined  giving  it  a 
place,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  wish  to  carry  on  the  controversy 
any  longer.  We  think  it  very  inexpedient,  in  present  circumstances, 
that  there  should  be  any  public  controversy  between  two  parties  so 
nearly  related  aa  Reformed  Presbyterians  and  Original  Seceders ;  and 
we  would  not  have  taken  on  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
first  to  open  our  pages  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  as  the  paper  of  '  The 
Reformed  Pre8b3rterian '  was  reprinted  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
*  Scottish  Presbyterian  Magazine,'  and  as  the  author  of  the  following 
reply  has  requested  us  to  insert  it  in  our  columns,  we  give  it  a  place, 
that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  question  may  see  what  can  be 
adduced  on  both  sides : — 

Sib, — ^In  offering  a  few  strictures  upon  the  last  letter  of  '  A  Re- 
formed Presbyterian,'  which  appeared  in  your  journal,  I  may  state  at 
the  outset,  that  were  it  not  for  a  deep  conviction  that  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  with  it  the  hallowed  memory  of  our  revered  ancestors,  the 
Covenanters,  are  at  stake  in  the  matter  of  dispute,  I  would  not 
address  you  or  your  readers  &rther  upon  the  subject.  If  a  plain 
statement  of  the  truth,  backed  with  the  most  irrefragable  evidence, 
produce  impressions  un&vourable  to  the  sentiments  held  by  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  that  is  no  fault  of  mine;  and  it  will  require  something 
more  than  the  mere  declaration,  on  the  part  of  your  correspondent, 
that  such  a  statement  is  '  plausible/  *  utterly  fallacious,'  and  such  like, 
to  prevent  it  producing  its  proper  effect. 

Your  correspondent  correctly  states,  that  the  extracts,  formerly  sent 
jou  by  *  A  Covenanter,'  and  which  have  called  forth  his  epistle,  con- 
sisted of  two  parts : — ^the  one  beapng  upon  the  use  which  he  has  seen 
meet  to  make  of  the  term  'lawful,'  as  applied  to  the  present  civil  go- 
vernment, when  spoken  of  by  Reformed  Presbyterians ;  and  the  other 
referring  to  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  Covenanters,  in  regard 
to  the  civil  governments  under  which  they  lived. 
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Upon  what  your  correspondent  has  brought  forward  in  refermoe  to 
the  first  of  these  topics,  I  cannot  now  dwell  at  much  length.  It  maj 
be  observed,  that  he  is  the  first  Reformed  Presbyterian  whom  I 
have  ever  heard  of  maintaining  that  the  present  civil  government 
is  a  lawful  government.  Surely  he  is  the  first  belonging  to  the 
Beformed  Pi^byterian  Church,  that  has  caused  such  a  statement 
to  be  published  to  the  world.  I  have  read  a  goodly  numbo^  of 
the  publications  which  have  been  emitted  by  ministers  and  members, 
by  presbyteries  and  synods,  of  that  excellent  body,  on  the  subject 
of  the  present  civil  government ;  but,  within  the  four  comers  of  one 
and  all  of  them,  never  before  met  with  the  expression  in  the  way 
of  being  maintained  and  defended,  Hhat  the  present  civil  govern- 
ment is  a  lawful  civil  government.'  On  the  contrary,  such  a 
sentiment,  and,  of  course,  such  a  mode  of  phraseology,  were 
uniformly  frowned  upon  and  avoided.  Accordingly,  when  the 
expression  was  met  with  for  the  first  time,  in  a  letter  by  ^A 
Reformed  Presbyterian,'  in  the  Dundee  Warder^  where  it  first  made 
its  appearance,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised.  Strange  thoughts,  and 
stranger  visions,  crowded  upon  my  mind.  ^What  new  doctrine 
is  this?  Are  our  fiiends  really  changing  their  minds?  Are  they 
giving  up  the  last  distinguishing  badge  of  Reformed  PresbyterianismT 
Is  the  only  wall  of  partition,  as  by  many  is  supposed,  which  separateis 
them  from  another  section  of  the  church  whidi  has  all  along  adhered 
to  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  and  testified  for  the  continued  obliga- 
tion of  the  Covenants  as  firmly  as  they,  about  to  be  broken  down  V 
*•  This  is  truly  good  news,'  I  was  ready  to  exclaim  ;  but,  like  many 
other  tidings  which  are  similarly  characterised,  they  were  found 
too  good  to  be  true.  It  was  only  the  shadow  which  had  been  seen, 
— the  substance  speedily  evanished. 

After  all,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that,  in  a  cerUm  j^tse,  your 
correspondent  does  maintain  that  the  present  civil  government  is 
lawful.  As  it  is  '  the  choice  of  the  people,' — as  it  is  <  established  by 
the  competent  parties,' — &s  it  is  a  proper  form  of  government, — as  it  is 
presided  over  by  ^a  generous  patriotic  ruler,' — as  that  ruler  ^uses 
her  power  in  harmony  with  the  Lords,'* — ^as  she  allows  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  as  well  as  all  others  within  her  dominions,  to  live  in 
peace.  For  these  reasons,  your  correspondent  admits  the  present  civil 
government  to  be  a  lawful  civil  government.  For  these  reasons,  he 
will  surely  admit,  also,  that  it  is  a  mar<U  government, — ^that  it  is  at 
least  so  far,  or  to  that  extent,  moral ;  nay,  more,  for  these  reasons  he 
will  not,  I  think  he  cannot,  deny,  that  it  is  even  a  ecriptural  govmi- 
ment, — scriptural,  I  mean,  to  the  extent,  and  in  the  sense,  or  rather 
senses,  in  which  he  admits  it  to  be  lawful.  From  his  own  premises, 
I  hold  him  to  be  shut  up  to  this  admission.  He  cannot  possibly 
escape  from  it.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  take  only  one  or  two  of 
the  particulars  menUoned;  for  example,  that  in  reference  Ho  the 
choice  of  the  people.'    The  same  divine  record  which  describes  the 

*  Thu  expreesion  U  changed  in  tbe  reprint  of  the  artide  which  appeared  in  the  SeoUuh 
PrtAyterim,  thus, '  as  she  oaea  her  power  in  hannony  with  tbe  laws.* 
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diarae^  of  the  rulers,  in  Bufficiently  clear  terms  determines  that  the 
ralera  shoold  be  of  the  peofAiz  ch(nee.  While  in  one  place  it  declares, 
^  Thon  shalt  provide  oat  of  all  the  people  men  such  as  fear  God,  men 
of  tnitlu  hating  covetousness,'  in  another  it  no  less  explicitly  tells 
1LS  ^Takeycu^  (the  people) '  wise  men  and  understanding  and  knovm 
among  your  tribes,  and  1  will  make  them  rulers  over  you.'  The 
ehoice  of  the  people  is  here  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
character  of  the  rulers.  If  the  latter  determines  a  government  so 
)^  to  be  rmoral,  so,  unquestionably,  must  the  former.  Wherever, 
therefore,  it  (the  former) is  found  in  the  constitution  or  establishment  of 
a  government,  to  that  extent  that  government  is  certainly  moral  and 
Bcriptoral.  I  need  not  say  that  the  same  thing  is  true  in  reference  to 
the  government,  where  the  '  power  of  the  ruler  is  used  in  harmony 
with  the  Lords  (or  even  with  the  tawe^  provided  they  are  not  unjust,) 
and  when  that  power  is  exercised  so  as  to  enable  the  people  to  lead  a 
qaiet  and  peaceable  life.  These  are  scriptural  positions,  and  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  doubted ;  and  so  in  regard  to  the  other  particulars 
whidi  your  correspondent  specifies.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  while 
admitting  all  these  in  regard  to  the  present  civil  government,  he  asks, 
seemingly  with  great  confidenee,  '  Is  it  moral  f '  *  Is  it  scriptural  V 
I  at  onee  reply,  that  in  this  sense,  and  to  this  extent,  it  is  moral  and  it 
is  scriptural ;  and  though  this  averment  may  be  attributed  by  your 
correspmdent  to  my  ^  ignorance  and  simplicity,'  still  I  have  no  fear  of 
leaving  it  to  the  decision  of  a  discerning  public,  to  say  on  whose  side 
the  largest  share  of  *  ignorance  and  simplicity'  is  to  be  found.  My 
conclusion  is,  that  if  the  present  civil  government  is  to  the  extent 
pointed  out  moral  and  scriptural,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  who 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  government  to  recognise  and  acknowledge  it 
08  9uch  to  that  extent.  They  are  bound  to  recognise  and  acknowledge 
it  in  this  sense  as  Ood's  ordouince  of  civil  government  to  them,  and 
eannot  consistently,  either  with  duty  or  with  privilege,  thus  far  ^  stand 
aloof  from,  or  *  not  incorporate'  with  it,  and  far  less  *  disown'  it 
From  this  your  correspondent  will  perceive  that  he  and  I  (I  do  not 
speak  of  any  other  persons  or  churches)  differ  not  only,  as  he  seems  to 
think,  about  the  relations  we  may  form  with  the  government,  but 
about  the  character  of  the  government  itself. 

But  what  then  becomes  of  the  £rastianism,  immorality,  and  anti- 
ehristianiflm  connected  with  the  present  civil  government  t  My 
answer  is  at  hand :  They  are  worthy  of  all  condemnation,  and  are  to 
be  utterly  renounced.  With  them  Covenanters  can  have  nothing  to 
do.  They  have  not  only  lifted  up  a  full  and  emphatic  testimony 
against  them,  but  they  have  sworn  to  oppose  them  by  every  legitimate 
and  scriptoial  means.  They  cannot,  therefore,  intermeddle  with 
them,  nor  can  they  intermeddle  with  the  government  in  such  a  way  as 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  do  not  cordially  detest  all  that 
is  £rasdan,immoral,and  unscriptural  about  it.  They  cannot  accordingly 
swear  any  oaths  to  government  which  either  ^  in  express  terms,  or  by 
direct  implication,'  would  indicate  their  approval  of  the  *  complex 
ooBstitatioa.'  They  must  stand  to  the  time-honoured  motto  which  is 
ioscriibed  on  their  banners, '  For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant,'  which 
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utterly  denounces  all  the  Popery,  Prelacy,  Erastianism,  and  immorality 
which  are  mingled  up  with  the  constitution.  Bat  while  they  do  this, 
may  they  not  acknowledge  what  is  moral  and  scriptural  in  that  con- 
stitution T  The  Popish,  Prelatic,  and  Erastian  parts  of  the  oonstitation 
do  not  compose  the  whole  of  it.  There  are  not  a  few  parts  of  it 
which  are  not  of  this  complexion ;  nor,  in  my  opinion,  do  these 
elements — black,  and  base,  and  hateful  though  they  be — vitiate 
or  destroy  the  constitution,  so  as  that  what  is  moral  and  scriptural 
about  it  may  not  be  acknowledged;  or  so  as  that,  when  the  moral  and 
scriptural  parts  of  it  are  administered,  they  may  not  be  conscientiously 
observed  as  what  belongs  to  God's  moral  ordinance  of  civil  ffovemmenL 
I  am  aware  that  Reformed  Presbyterians  maintain  the  opposite  of 
this  view,  as  the  tenor  of  your  correspondent's  letter  clearly  shows. 
But  as  he  does  not  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this  point,  but 
simply  puts  tlie  question,  *  Which  party  is  right  T*  it  is  not  my  pro- 
ving^  now  to  discuss  it.  I  have  to  state,  at  the  same  time,  that  in 
holding  the  converse  of  the  sentiments  above  expressed,  it  is  my 
decided  conviction  that  he  holds  sentiments  at  variance  wi&  those 
which  the  Covenanters  held,  and  which  lead,  of  course,  to  a  different 
line  of  conduct 

This  introduces,  therefore,  the  second  topic  embraced  in  your  corre- 
spondent's letter,  viz..  What  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Covenanters,  and 
what  line  of  conduct  did  they  pursue  in  regard  to  the  civil  governments 
under  which  they  were  placed?      Did  they  maintain  a  position  of 
dissent  and  separation  from  these  governments  t      Did  they  disown 
them  so  as  not  to  give  obedience  to  them  where  sin  was  not  com- 
manded T     Did  they,  in  consequence  of  the  Erastianism,  and  other 
evils  connected  with  these  governments,  not  incorporate  with  the 
national  association,  not  unite  with  the  national  society,  and  not  enter 
into  the  national  compact?     In  short,  did  they  regard  themselves  not 
as  subjects  of  the  kings  who  reigned  in  their  days,  an^  render  not  to 
them  subjection  in  all  civil  matters  not  opposed  to  the  law  of  Grod  t 
I  state  the  matter  thus  fully  that  your  readers  may  have  a  distinct 
view  of  the  point  at  issue.    Your  correspondent  maintains  that  the 
Covenanters  did  all  the  things  implied  in  the  interrogations  now  pat; 
and  a  number  of  Reformed  Presbyterians,  at  the  time  that  the  tract 
was  written  from  which  the  extracts  were  taken  upon  which  your 
correspondent  comments,   abo  maintained  tiiat  in   consequence  of 
Reformed  Presbyterians  doing  the  same  things,  they  are  to  be  regardea 
as  *  the  alone  descendants  of  the  Covenanters.*    In  other  words,  because, 
they  say,  they  maintain  a  position  of  dissent  and  separation  from  the 
present  civil  government;  because  they  disown  it;  because  they  do 
not  incorporate  with  the  national  association,  nor  unite  with  the 
national  society,  nor  enter  into  the  national  compact,  they  are  to  he 
considered  as  '  the  only  legitimate  successors  of  the  Covenanters.'  Tonr 
correspondent's  language  is  scarcely  so  strong,  though  it  amounts  to  mach 
the  same  meaning.    His  averment  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Be- 
formed  Presbyterian  Church  acting  in  the  manner  pointed  out,  rf»c 
*  maintains  more  fully  than  any  existing  community  the  principles  andposH^ 
of  the  Covenanters*    The  writer  of  the  extracts  maintained  that  the 
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CoTenanterB  did  not  do  what  Refonned  Presbjrterians  attribute  to 
them,  and,  of  consequence,  denied  the  claim  put  forth  in  behalf  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church;  and  as  a  Covenanter,  I  am 
oonstrained  in  equally  explicit  terms  to  deny  the  same  claim.  In  the 
extracts,  your  TeauAers  will  observe  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
evidence,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  brought  forward  in  support  of  the 
position  which  the  writer  maintained.  How  does  your  correspondent 
treat  that  eyidence  ?  By  not  so  much  as  once  referring  to  t<  /  Though 
it  was  taken  from  the  vmtings  of  the  Covenanters  themselves ; 
though  the  language  employed  declared  in  express  terms  their 
acknowledgment  of  the  reigning  sovereign  ;  though  it  stated  in 
their  own  words,  that  they  regarded  even  wicked  rulers  entitled  to 
obedience,  when  their  commandments  were  not  contrary  to  God's 
commandments;  though  it  is  expressly  mentioned  by  one  of  his  own 
community,  that  tlie  Covenanters  never  disowned  the  authority  of 
the  rulers  till  they  were  forced  by  civil  tjnranny  to  take  up  arms  in 
their  own  defence;  though  these  and  other  statements  of  a  like  nature, 
directly  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  your  correspondent,  were  made, 
Btill  he  maintains  a  determined  silence  in  regard  to  them.  Is  not 
this  somewhat  significant?  He  calls,  indeed,  the  reasonings  in  the 
extracts  a  ^  boastful  demonstration.'  It  would  have  been  more  to  the 
point,  and  more  consistent  with  his  position,  had  he  attempted  to  prove 
them  illogical  and  unsound.  As  a  demonstration^  however,  he  has  left 
the  proposition  demonstrated  untouched. 

But  while  your  correspondent  has  seen  meet  to  take  no  notice  of 
the  evidence  adduced  in  the  extracts,  and  which  militates  so  strongly 
against  his  views,  he  has  pursued  another  course,  which  doubtless  he 
concdves  to  be  more  effective.  From  certain  declarations  which  were 
made  by  the  Covenanters,  principally  from  1643  to  1650,  and  which 
he  quotes,  he  apprehends  that  the  position  he  maintains  is  made  good. 
Before  considering  these  declarations,  and  the  reasonings  he  founds  on 
them,  (for  I  am  not  to  act  as  your  correspondent  has  done  in  over- 
looking what  is  fiurly  brought  forward  as  the  language  of  the 
Covenanters)  I  have  one  or  two  questions  to  put  to  your  correspondent: 
Why  has  he  passed  over  all  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Covenanters 
prior  to  1643,  particularly  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  evidence 
deduced  in  the  extracts  had  reference  to  the  period  anterior  to  that 
year?  It  cannot  be  for  the  reason  stated  in  his  letter.  For  I  am 
assured  that  the  church  to  which  he  belongs  does  not  limit  its  testimony 
to  the  '  principles  and  attainments '  of  that  period.  I  rejoice  to  know 
that  it  extends  its  testimony  to  the  first  as  well  as  to  the  whole  of  the 
second  Reformation.  Besides,  nearly  one-half  of  the  second  Reforma- 
tion period  had  passed,  and  its  important  transactions  were  accom- 
plished Ji>efore  1643.  Are  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  Covenan- 
ters during  these  periods  to  be  overlooked  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  before  us?  Are  the  opinions  and  the  practices,  not 
to  speak  of  the  Knoxes,  the  Melvilles,  the  Braces  of  a  former  age,  but 
of  the  Hendersons,  the  Rutherfords,  the  Dicksons,  and  the  Gillespies, 
during  the  immediately  preceding  period  to  which  your  correspondent 
refers,  to  be  cast  aside  ?     These  were  the  very  men  who  acted  so 
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nobly,  and  who  laid  the  three  kingdoms  under  snch  a  debt  of  gratitade 

to  them  before  as  well  as  after  1648.    Are  we  to  connder  ^t  their 

sentiments  on  the  subject  of  civil  government  were  difieient  in  the 

latter  of  these  periods,  from  what  thej  were  during  the  formert    Or 

that  what  they  did  before  1643,  thej  were  not  prepared  to  do  after 

it?     Prior  to  1643,  it  was  shown  in  the  extracts  from  their  own 

statements  that  they  obeyed  the  king,  'so  ^  as  his  commandments 

were  not  contrary  to  God's  commandments.'    More  than  twenty  years 

before   that  time,   Mr  Dickson,   when  arraigned  before  the  High 

Commission,  declared,  '  I  stand  here  as  the  king's  subject,  and  offer 

myself  in  my  declinature  to  the  ordinary  judicatory  established  already 

by  the  Jdng^a  laws ;  grant  me  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  of  a  subject, 

and  I  crave  no  more.'    Such  sentiments  all  the  Covenanters  previous 

to  1 643  entertained.     Did  they  change  them  when  they  entca:ed  into 

the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  during  that  yeart     Or  did  they 

bind  themselves  to  act  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they  had 

formerly  done,  by  the  terms  of  that  deed  ?     If  the  reasoning  of  your 

correspondent  be  correct,  it  will  follow  that  they  did.     But  does  not 

the  very  mentioning  of  the  thing  sound,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  strangeljt 

Kay,  does  it  not  cast  something  like  an  ungracious  stigma  upon 

the  Covenanters?      In   my  opinion,  it  vnll   involve  even  a  much 

worse  consequence,  viz.,  Uiat  the  engagements  entered  into  in  the 

National  Covenant^  as  renewed  in  1688  by  these  very  Covenanters, 

were  opposed,  at  least  in  the  important  particular  of  obedience  to 

civil  rulers,  to  the  engagements  entered  into  in  the  Solemn  League  m 

1648.     But  who  that  knows  anytlung  of  the  matter  wiU  believe  this? 

Let  us  examine,  however,  what  your  correspondent  says  about  the 

conduct  of  the  Covenanters  after  they  had  sworn  the  Solemn  League. 

He  affirms  ^  that  it  is  plain  that  they  held  themselves  as  bound  ^ 

loyalty,  only  so  fiur  and  so  long  as  the  civil  magistrate  adhered  to  this 

public  Covenant,  and  exercised  his  power  in  promoting  the  ends  of  it 

And  in  proof  of  this  assertion  he  quotes  the  words  of  the  Covenant 

itself:   *  We  shall  endeavour  to  preserve  and  defend  the  king's  P*f^1 

and  authority  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  religion- 

But  why  does  he  not  add  the  remainder  of  the  sentence?    The  whole 

clause  is  as  follows : — '  We  shall  endeavour  to  preserve  and  defend  the 

king's  person  and  authority  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true 

religion  imd  the  liberUee  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  world  may  hear  ufitness  t^ 

ovr  consciences  of  our  layaltyy  and  that  we  have  no  thoughts  or  intefftKff*^ 

to  diminish  his  majesty's  just  power  and  greatness,'    This  latter  part  ot 

the  sentence  is  surely  not  unimportant,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 

omitted  by  your  correspondent.     But  more  of  it  afterwards.    He  also 

brings  forward,  in  proof  of  the  same  thing,  the  language  of  several  o* 

the  Covenanters,  and  of  the  General  Assemblies  held  during  the  P^^ 

explanatory  of  their  views  of  the  Covenant,  as  the  following,  emitted 

by  the  Assemblies,  1 648  and  1649 :— *  The  duty  of  preserving  bM 

defending  his  majesty's  person  and  authority  is,  by  the  third  article, 

qualitied  with,  and  subordinated  unto  the  preservation  and  defence  o 

the  true  religion/     Again,  *  The  duty  of  preserving  and  defending  ^ 

king's  person  and  authority  is  joined  with,  and  sulK>rdinated  unto  tb^ 
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dntf  of  preserving  and  defending  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
kii^dom;  and,  therefore,  his  majesty,  (Charles  11.)  standing  in 
opposition  to  the  neoessazy  public  desires  concerning  religion  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  it  were  a  manifest  breach  of  Covenant,  and 
preferring  of  the  king's  interest  to  the  interests  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
bring  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  power.'  And  once  more,  in  the 
w<ndB  of  the  Commission,  1650,  'As  they  disclaim  all  the  sin  and  guilt 
of  the  king  and  of  his  house,  so  they  will  not  own  him  or  his  interest, 
otherwise  than  with  a  subordination  to  Grod,  and  so  far  as  he  owns 
and  prosecutes  the  cause  of  God.' 

Yoor  correspondent  will  admit  that  these  quotations  give  a  full  repre- 
sentation of  his  views  regarding  the  sentiments  of  the  Covenanters  at 
the  period  to  which  they  refer ;  and  from  them  he  concludes,  that  the 
Covenanters  did  not,  yea,  could  not,  without  sin,  recognise  either 
Chailes  I.  or  Charles  n.  as  their  king ;  that  they  did  not,  and  could 
not  incorporate  themselves  with  their  government;  and  of  consequence, 
that  they  did  not  and  could  not  give  obedience  to  them  as  their  lawful 
flovere^s  in  their  lawful  commands.     We  shall  examine  some  of 
these  quotations,  especially  the  two  last,  upon  which  your  correspon- 
dent lays  so  much  stress,  more  particularly  afterwards.    In  the  mean- 
time, let  the  reader  look  again  at  the  others,  and  especially  at  the 
words  taken  from  the  Covenant,  upon  which  it  is  evident  they  all 
torn,  and  see  what  is  implied  in  them,  and  what  conclusion  may  be 
legitimately  deduced  from  them.    And  while  he  does  so,  in  order  that 
he  may  form  a  correct  judgment,  let  him  recollect  the  position  in 
which  the  king  had  placed  himself  in  regard  to  the  Covenanters,  who, 
as  your  correspondent  justly  remarks,  formed  at  the  time  the  great 
body  of  the  nation,  and  whose  sentiments  expressed  'the  public 
necessary  desires  of  the  kingdom  concerning  religion  and  liberty;' 
a  position,  namely,  of  direct  hostility,  he  having  joined  hiihself  to  the 
'  malignant  party,'  who  were  the  avowed  enemies  both  of  religion  and 
liberty.     I  ask,  then,  what  is  the  just  import  of  these  quotations? 
Is  it   more   or   less   than   this,    that  the   Covenanters  could  not 
engage  to  preserve  or  defend  the  king's  person  and  authority  in  any 
matter  opposed  to  the  true  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  ; 
that  they  could  not  acknowledge  the  king  or  his  interest  in  anything 
inconastent  with  religion  and  liberty ;  in  short,  that  they  could  not 
be  loyal  to  him,  if  the  expression  of  their  loyalty  required  them  to  be 
disloyal  to  Christ ;  to  commit  sin  ;  to  break  God's  law;  and  I  cheer- 
fully add,   to  contravene  the  ends  of  the  Covenant,   which  they 
regarded  and  I  believe  to  be  in  full  accordance  with  that  law?   Hence 
aU  their  earnest  contendings  against  the  Erasdan,  Prelatic  and  tyran- 
nical measures  of  Charles  I.    That  this  is  the  correct  meaning  of  the 
passage  taken  from  the  Covenant,  and  the  quotations  founded  upon  it, 
any  person  who  attentively  considers  them  will  at  once  perceive. 
But  does  this  imply  that  the  Covenanters  could  not  or  did  not  defend 
the  king's  person  and  authority,  when  he  enjoined  what  was  consonant 
to  religion  and  liberty  ?    That  they  could  not  and  did  not  recognise 
him  and  his  interest  when  he  commanded  things  lawful,  moral  and 
scriptural?  The  very  reverse  is  the  case.   The  Covenanters  expressly 
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lx>uod  themselves  in  the  Covenant  to  pursue  the  opposite  couse. 
They  there  explicitly  declared  and  solemnly  sware,  ^  that  they  had  no 
intention  to  diminish  his  majesty's  just  power  and  gieatneas,'  and 
they  desired  '  the  world  to  bear  witness  with  their  conscienoes  of  this 
their  loyalty.'  Should  the  king  indeed  usurp  an  unjust  power ;  should 
he  command  what  was  palpably  opposed  to  the  word  of  God,  or  to 
true  religion  and  liberty ;  should  he  enjoin  what  was  entirely  beyond 
his  jurisdiction,  (which  I  grant  he  often  did)  as  expressed  and  limited 
both  by  divine  and  human  laws;  then  plainly  the  Covenanters  could 
not  in  these  matters  own  his  authority ;  but  in  all  other  things  not  of 
this  nature,  in  all  things  moral  and  scriptural,  we  hold,  that  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  Covenant,  they  were  bound  to  acknowledge  his 
power. 

Hence  we  find  them  pleading,  on  the  ground  of  the  Covenant,  that 
it  was  only  in  things  lawful  that  they  could  obey  the  king,  and  that 
in  regard  to  things  unlawful  they  could  not  submit  to  him.    Your 
correspondent  has  referred  to  Mr  Doug[las's  sermon,  preached  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  n.   Look  at  what  he  says  on  this  point : — '  That 
the  obedience  of  the  people  is  in  subordination  to  God  ;  for  the  Cove- 
nant is  first  with  Grod,  and  then  with  the  king.     If  a  king  command 
anything  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  in  this  case,  Peter  saith,  It  is 
better  to  obey  God  than  man.     When  the  king  commandeth  that 
which  is  lawful  and  commanded  by  God,  then  he  should  be  obeyed ; 
but  if  he  command  that  which  is  unlawful  and  forbidden  of  Grod,  in 
that  he  should  not  be  obeyed.'    These  words  I  consider  as  afibrding  a 
true  interpretation  of  this  article  of  the  Covenant; — ^how  far  they 
homologate  your  correspondent's  position,  your  readers  may  judge. 
And  that  the  Covenanters  all  along  acted  on  this  principle,  and  that, 
too,  in  full  accordance  with  the  Covenant,  we  have  the  most  incontro- 
vertible evidence  for  declaring.     For  example,  during  the  very  yesr 
that  the  Solemn  League  was  first  sworn,  (1643)  we  find  the  General 
Assembly  addressing  the  king  in  these  terms : — '  When  we  remember, 
even  of  conscience,  we  owe  honour  and  subjection  unto  your  majesty, 
as  our  dread  sovereign,  as  well  in  your  miyesty's  absence  as  presence, 
we  find  our  obligation  to  be  religious,  and  thereby  much  increased ; 
and  therefore  have  at  this  time,  in  all  our  consultations,  fixed  our  eyes 
upon  your  majesty's  honour  and  happiness,  with  no  less  intention  than 
if  we  had  been  honoured  by  your  majesty's  royal  person  in  our  As- 
sembly.'   This,  surely,  is  not  like  the  language  of  persons  who  had 
disowned  the  authority  of  their  ruler. 

The  Covenanters,  indeed,  were  oflen  blamed  for  their  want  of 
loyalty;  but  they  had  always  a  ready  answer  to  such  false  aocusations. 
In  a  lengthened  brotherly  exhortation  which  the  General  AasemWy 
addressed  to  their  brethren  in  England,  in  1647,  the  burden  of  which 
is  that  they  should  strictly  adhere  to  the  Covenant»  it  is  said, — '  ^^^ 
doth  our  zeal  for  the  Covenant  abate  or  diminish  anything  at  all  fi^m 
our  loyalty  and  duty  to  the  king*s  majesty,  although  incendiaries  s^^ 
enemies  spare  not  to  reproach  tlus  church  and  kingdom  with  disloyalty' 
We  candidly  confess  that  the  Covenant  and  Presbyterial  governme^^ 
are  so  far  from  hindering  or  excluding  our  duty  to  the  king,  that  it  w 
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thereby  very  much  strengthened  and  supported;  for  our  giving  to  God 
what  is  God's  doth  not  lunder  us  but  help  us  to  give  unto  Csesar  what 
is  Cffisar^s.'  And  again,  in  the  rerj  declaration  emitted  Juljr,  1648, 
from  which  your  correspondent  quotes  the  sentiment,  '  that  the  duty 
of  preserving  and  defending  his  majesty's  person  and  authority  is 
qtuJified  with,  and  subordinate  unto,  the  preservation  and  defence  of 
Uie  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,'  the  Assembly  employ 
these  emphatic  words :  '  Nor  do  we  do  this  (emit  the  declaration 
against  the  engagement)  firom  any  dislojralty  or  undutifidness  to  the 
king's  majesty,  to  whom  we  heartily  wish,  and  to  his  posterity  after 
him,  a  hi4>py  reign  over  these  dominions.'  And  in  August  following, 
in  a  'humble  supplication  to  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,'  among 
other  things  they  say, — '  Our  consciences  bear  record  unto  us,  that 
we  bear  in  our  spirits  these  humble  and  dutiful  respects  to  your 
majesty,  that  loycd  subjects  owe  to  their  native  sovereign.' 

Who  now  d^at  reads  these  declarations  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  the  Covenanters  at  this  period,  (1648)  perhaps  the  most  critical 
in  all  their  history,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  king  T  Gould 
language  more  clearly  express  then*  cordial  attachment  to  his  person, 
and  th^  willingness  to  give  obedience  to  him  in  all  his  lawful  com- 
mands? Magre  the  opposition  which  he  continued  to  manage,  in 
consequence  of  his  Prelatic  and  Erastian  predilections  to  the  measures 
which  they  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  religion, 
liberty,  and  peace  of  the  country,  yet  did  they  not  show  themselves 
earnestly  solicitous  to  prove  both  to  him  and  to  the  world,  that  they 
were  his  '  loyal  subjects,' — loyal  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, — and 
that  '  the  Covenant^'  instead  of  hindering  the  performance  of  their 
daty  in  this  respect,  bound  them  all  the  more  to  its  faithful  discharge? 
It  is  true,  and  I  readily  grant  it,  that  while  the  Covenanters  acted  in 
this  manner,  they  at  the  same  time  showed  themselves  equally  solici- 
tous to  carry  out  the  other  ends  of  the  Covenant,  and  to  bring  the 
king  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  in  reference  to  it ; — ^plainly  declaring  his 
an  in  standing  out  against  its  righteous  engagements,  and  the  ruin  he 
was  bringing  upon  himself  and  his  house  in  not  implementing  them. 
For  this,  indeed,  they  Uved,  and  laboured,  and  struggled ;  they  fasted, 
and  mourned,  and  prayed ;  and  employed  every  other  means  likely  to 
attain  the  desirable  end.  But  though  unsuccessful  in  their  self-denied 
efforts,  did  they,  after  all,  <  stand  aloof  from,'  or  disown  the  'just 
power'  of  his  majesty?  No,  verily.  While  cut  to  the  heart  by  what 
your  correspondent  will  admit  to  be  the  *  perverse  conduct '  of  the 
king,  still  they  recognised  and  openly  avowed  the  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  him.  In  the  face  both  of  his  and  their  enemies,  they 
declared  that  he  was  their  king,  and  that  they  were  his  subjects. 
Hence,  when  a  few  months  after,  the  Sectaries  seized  hold  of  his  per- 
son, and  by  a  series  of  the  most  nefarious  proceedings,  in  which  they 
attempted  to  get  the  Covenanters  to  join  Uiem,  they  brought  him  to 
an  untimely  end,  who  does  not  know  that  these  very  Covenanters 
protested  against  the  deed,  and  declared  it  to  be  at  once  '  inconsistent 
with  God's  word,  and  the  oath  of  the  Covenant  by  which  they  were 
bonnd?'    And  to  show  their  opposition  still  more,  so  soon  as  they 
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heard  that  the  fiUal  act  was  accomplished,  is  it  not  a  fact,  thattiiej 
proclaimed  his  son  their  rightful  natiTe  king,  and  sent  commiflBioiien 
to  treat  with  him  for  being  invested  with  the  exercise  of  the  govern- 
ment ?  So  fiur,  then,  as  the  Coyenanters  and  Charles  L  are  ccmcened, 
I  unhentatingly  aver,  whatever  jour  ccnrrespondent  may  think  of  it, 
that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof  for  affirming,  as  he  does,  that 
the  former  did  not  <  admit '  the  latter  to  be  their  sovereign,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  their  contendings  with  him,  that  they  disowned  his 
authority  where  sin  was  not  conmianded. 

(7b  be  eonchided  in  our  nexL) 


VEBSES  ON  FLOWERS. 

I  LOVB  the  san !  hia  Kght  is  pure  and  holj— 
It  sheds  bright  ndiance  o'er  this  shadowy 

It  gilds  the  gloom  of  man's  deep  melanefaolj, 
And  wakes  the  gladsome  smile  where  tears  hare  been. 

I  love  the  moon !  her  softer  mj  is  beaming* 
In  calm  and  pladd  light,  o*er  earth  and  sea; 

When  eyes  that  shon  the  day,  in  sorrow  streaming, 
Seek  from  that  soothing  beam  tranqnillity. 

I  lore  the  stars !  sailing  in  mlent  glory, 
Nightly  they  whisper  to  my  listening  sonl 

Their  wond'rons  tale — ^their  strange  roysterions  bUuj 
Of  worlds  nnnnmbored  that  aroand  me  roU. 

Bnt  more,  I  lore  the  fair-^the  fragile  flowers — 
The  many-hned — ^the  beautifnl — the  bright— 

Tlie  fWigrant  creatnres  of  the  summer  bowers. 
That  ope  their  bosoms  to  the  dewy  light. 

I  loTe  them  for  their  tints  so  warm  and  glowing — 

like  rainbow  glories  on  the  snn-Iit  sky. 
I  lore  them  for  £e  balmy  odours  flowing 

From  their  sweet  breath  at  even  wandering  by. 

But  most,  I  love  them  for  their  swifl  decaying — 
Sweet  blossoms!  bom  so  soon  to  fade  and  UXX — 

The  blight  of  earth  forbids  ye  longer  staying, 

Where  death's  oold  fingers'Weave  the  shroud  and  pall ! 

I  lore  them,  for  they  die !  the  sun  so  glorious — 
The  gentle  moon — and  all  the  shining  stars 

RoU  on  unchanged — ^the  spoiler,  all  victorious, 
Lays  no  arrest  on  their  refulgent  cars. 

And  still  they  shine,  undimmed,  upon  the  chambers 
Of  thousands  onoe  rejdcing  in  their  light, 

And  gild  the  graves  of  the  unnumbered  numbers, 
Long  buried  in  the  shades  of  deepest  night. 

But  flowers,  sweet  flowers,  when  reared  a  silent  token 
Of  fond  remembrance  o'er  the  lowly  dead«- 

Heirs  of  a  kindred  fate— lie  bnused  and  broken 
Beneath  the  blast,  and  droop  the  fragile  head. 

I  love  them,  for  they  live  again !  the  bowers, 
At  spring's  own  voice,  put  forth  their  venial  bloom  ; 

And  the  sad  mourner  learns,  from  bursting  flowers, 
That  spring  awaits  the  stnmberers  of  the  tomb. 
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NOTICE  OF  MISS  ISABELLA  AITKEN. 
BT  THB  LATB  J.  AITKEN,  A.M. 

It  ifl  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  truth  of  onr  holj  religion, 
that  its  belief  and  hopes  are  cherished  not  merely  bj  those  who  have, 
after  long  trial,  experienced  that  all  here  is  ^  vanitj  and  vexation  of 
spirit,'  but  also  by  many  in  the  morning  of  life,  when  earthly  hopes 
and  pleasures  are  sweetest  and  most  enticing.  Often,  to  the  comfort 
and  encouragement  of  his  people,  has  God  ordained  praise  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  A  pleasing  instance  of  this  will  be 
found  in  the  following  short  account  of  the  last  days  of  a  beloved  sister. 

She  was,  like  most  young  persons,  of  a  thoughtless  disposition. 
The  history  of  her  earliest  years  sufficiently  showed  that  she  bore  the 
image  of  the  first  Adam.  She  was  amiable,  indeed,  and  afifectionate, 
dutiful  to  her  parents,  and  a  general  favourite  among  her  acquain- 
tances and  playmates.  Having  from  infancy  had  religious  truth 
instilled  into  her  mind,  she  was  always  reverent  in  public  and  family 
devotions,  and  possessed  a  knowledge  of  scripture  greatly  beyond  her 
years.  Yet  the  precious  seed  that  had  been  sown  in  her  heart  seemed 
to  lie  long  under  the  clod  without  producing  the  fruit  of  faith.  Alter- 
nately, indeed,  hopes  and  fears  were  raised  in  the  anxious  hearts  of 
her  parents.  When  about  nine  years  of  age  she  was  much  impressed 
by  a  sermon  on  2  Cor.  v.  17,  'If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature;'  and  spoke  frequently  to  a  pious  servant  about  it.  Some 
time  afterwards,  on  returning  from  witnessing  a  public  procession, 
baring  been  seriously  affected  with  the  foolish  gaiety  of  the  spectacle, 
she  remarked  to  a  friend,  that  to  some  who  were  there,  and  not  think- 
mg  of  it,  God  might  be  saying,  '  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall 
be  required  of  thee.'  These,  and  similar  circumstances,  were  indica- 
tions that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  at  work  in  her  soul,  yet  '  childhood 
and  youth  are  vanity,'  and  her  thoughtless  conduct  often  caused  fears 
lest  her  goodness  should  have  been  but  as  the  morning  cloud,  which 
quickly  vanisheth. 

When  about  eleven  years  of  age,  it  pleased  her  heavenly  Father  to 
afflict  her  with  an  alarming  complaint  in  the  chest.  Afler  some 
weeks'  confinement  to  bed,  she  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  go  about 
a  little ;  but  her  naturally  tender  constitution  had  received  so  severe 
a  shock  that  it  was  feared  her  time  on  earth  would  be  but  short.  The 
physician  recommended  change  of  air ;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as 
it  was  thought  she  could  safely  stand  the  journey,  she  was  removed  to 
the  country,  to  reside  with  her  grandfather  and  aunt.  The  change 
seemed,  for  a  while,  to  have  had  the  desired  effect,  and  her  friends 
flattered  themselves  she  would  yet  be  spared  with  them.  Their  hopes 
were,  however,  soon  destroyed.  A  second  attack,  more  violent  than 
the  first,  soon  prostrated  her  feeble  frame,  and  her  case  was  pro- 

*  Extracted  from  the  *  Yootli's  Magazine*  for  April,  1843.    See  *  Original  Seoeadon 
Magaaoe'  for  1849,  ^  8. 
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nounced  by  the  medical  attendant  to  be  hopeless.  Her  parents  were 
hastily  sent  for  to  see  her  die.  On  their  arrival,  they  found  her  better 
than  she  had  been  for  some  days,  but  in  a  state  of  so  great  weakoess 
that  they  could  hold  but  little  conversation  with  her.    During  her 

stay  in  K ,  her  grand&ther  had  been  much  pleased  with  her 

marked  reverence  and  attention  at  family  worship  and  in  the  house 
of  Grod,  but  she  had  not  opened  her  mind  to  him  on  the  state  of  her 
souL  For  a  short  time  she  maintained  the  same  reserve  towards  her 
parents,  but  this  gradually  diminished  as  her  end  approached. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  compassionate  tenderness  of  our  Father  Id 
heaven,  that  he  never  pours  unmingled  sorrow  into  his  children*s cup: 
but  while  he  afflicts,  he  also  comforts ;  he  causes  them  to  sing  of  mercj 
and  of  judgment,  and  generally,  as  in  the  present  case,  he  causes  the 
joy  greatly  to  exceed  the  sorrow.  It  was  a  painful  trial  to  behold  a 
bdoved  child,  after  writhing  long  under  severe  bodily  distress,  at  last 
taken  from  them  by  death,  but  this  anguish  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  indescribable  joy  connected  with  the  firm  belief  of  ber  having 
made  the  most  blessed  exchange  of  earth  for  heaven, — of  the  society 
of  her  dear  Mends  here,  for  the  fellowship  of  her  glorious  Bedeemer, 
and  that  adoring  throng  of  angeb  and  just  men  mside  perfect,  who  are 
rejoicing  in  the  supreme  bliss  of  the  heavenly  country. 

She  was  oflen  seized  with  severe  attacks  of  the  palpitation,  which 
weakened  her  greatly,  but  which  generally  left  her  for  a  while  in  a 
calm  and  easy  state.  It  was  after  one  of  these  that  the  following 
conversation  took  place.  Her  father  approaching  her  bed,  asked,  ^Do 
you  think  yourself  dying,  Isabella  f '  With  some  emotion  she  answered, 
*Yes.'  *Have  you  any  fears  at  the  prospect  of  death?'  *Some. 
'  Why  ? '  *  I  did  not  seek  Christ  as  I  should  have  done.'  *  But  what 
is  the  only  ground  of  your  hope  ? '  <  Christ's  death.'  *  Have  you  any 
message  to  your  sister  or  brothers?'  *Tell  them,'  she  replied  with 
earnestness,  '  to  seek  Christ  early,  and  not  to  wait  till  they  turn  iH ; 
this  shb  said  twice.  He  asked  if  she  had  anything  else  to  say,  thinl^' 
ing  perhaps  she  might  wish  some  farewell  gift  to  he  given  from  her ; 
but  her  concern  was  for  their  souls,  and  she  answered,  *  Tell  them  not 
to  play  on  the  Sabbath  as  they  used  to  do.'  *  Are  you  galling  to 
leave  your  father  and  mother  ?'  *  Yes.'  *  Where  are  you  going,  do 
you  think  ? '  « To  be  with  Christ.'  '  Would  you  wish  to  return  again 
to  the  world? '  <  0  no !  I  am  going  to  a  better  place.  To  depart  and 
be  with  Christ  is  far  better.' 

It  was  most  delightful  to  witness  her  mild  submission  under  her 
distressing  complaint.  Few  hasty  words  escaped  her  lips,  and  when 
in  the  extremity  of  her  pain  they  sometimes  did,  she  afterwards  spoke 
of  it  with  grief.  On  one  occasion,  while  suffering  acutely  J'^^.f 
severe  attack  of  the  palpitation,  her  mother  was  sympathising  ^^ 
her,  when  with  difficidty  she  meekly  said,  *It  is  not  too  much;  he 
will  not  suffer  me  to  be  tried  above  what  I  am  able  to  hear.'  i^^ 
father,  anxious  to  see  if  she  possessed  one  special  characteristic  oi  tne 


people  of  God, — grief  for  past  sin, — one  day  said  to  her,  *  Are  J^ 
not  now  sorry,  Isabella,  for  the  many  things  you  did  wrong?  ^  . 
answered,  '  Yes ;  I  neglected  many  precious  opportunities  and  gw 
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advices;  but  I  have  been  called  at  the  eleventh  hour.'  At  another 
time  she  said,  *  I  was  very  careless  before  my  present  distress  ;  I  was 
too  fond  of  the  world.'  To  her  mother  one  evening  she  said,  ^  I  was 
Qot  able  to  be  at  church  last  Sabbath.'  It  was  replied,  '  You  will  get 
another  church  soon.'  '  Tes,'  she  added,  *  It  is  aye  (ever)  Sabbath 
thereJ  Her  &ther  said,  '  There  remaineth  a  rest,  the  keeping  of  a 
Sabbath.'  '  Yes,'  she  said,  *  for  the  people  of  God.'  '  Are  you,  think 
YOQ,  anooDg  this  class?*  ^I  trust  I  am,  through  Jesus  Christ  the 
Mediator.' 

In  this  spirit  of  lively  hope  she  waited  her  end,  which  rapidly  drew 
near.  She  was  of  a  timid  disposition,  and  it  was  surprising  as  well  as 
comforting  to  her  friends  to  behold  the  fortitude  with  which  she 
Tiewed  the  approach  of  death.  She  seemed  so  much  taken  up  with 
the  gloiy  of  Immanuel's  land,  as  entirely  to  overlook  the  dark  valley 
that  lay  between.  The  day  before  her  death  she  said  to  her  mother, 
her  countenance  beaming  as  if  she  already  felt  that  joy  which  is 
QDspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  '  I  never  felt  happier  than  I  have  been 
this  afternoon.' 

Though  often  sorely  tossed  before,  her  end  was  calm  and  peaceful, 
and  she  seemed  to  retain  her  faculties  to  the  last.  When  her  sorrow- 
ing friends  had  collected  to  witness  her  departure,  her  grand&ther 
repeated  a  part  of  the  46th  Psalm.  He  unwittingly  passed  over  two 
lines ;  in  a  low  whisper  she  immediately  put  them  in, — 

'  Her  fellow-vii^ins  following, 
Shall  unto  thee  be  brought.* 

These  were  the  last  words  she  spoke.  Soon  afler,  her  redeemed  soul 
left  this  vale  of  tears,  and  joined  the  company  of  her  fellow-virgins 
who  have  been  brought  into  the  palace  of  Uie  Ejng. 

Christian  parents--|you  are  travailing  in  birth  till  Christ  be  formed 
in  the  souls  of  your  offspring.  They  are  still  thoughtless  and  uncon- 
cerned, or  they  appear  so.  Let  this  only  cause  you  to  double  your 
<iiligence  with  them^  and  your  earnestness  at  a  throne  of  grace.  Let 
f^th  be  exercised;  Hhe  promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children.' 
Tast  your  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  you  will  find  it,  though  it  may 
be  after  many  days.' 

Dear  young  friends — this  was  written  for  you.  Think  of  the 
importance  of  salvation,  and  remember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of 
your  youth.  Attend  to  this  dying  child's  solemn  advice  to  her  com- 
panions— <  Seek  Christ  early,  and  do  not  wait  till  yon  turn  Ul.'  O  be 
not  80  foolish  as  to  suppose  religion  will  make  you  melancholy  and 
unhappy,  and  is  only  fit  for  a  sick-bed  or  a  death-bed.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  only  thing  which  can  make  you  happy.  It  has  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  also  of  that  which  is  to  come.  You 
must  soon  corae  to  die,  and  what  will  you  do  if  you  have  to  tread  the 
^  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  wiUiout  Christ's  presence,  without 
his  rod  and  staff  comforting  you?  You  must  have  him  now  or  you 
cannot  have  him  then.  Hear  his  kind  welcome  to  all,  <  Him  that 
wmeth  to  me,  I  \ni\  in  no  wise  cast  out.' 
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THE  ADVOCATES  OF  SABBATH  RELAXATION  SHOWN  TO 

BE  THE  MODERN  PHARISEES. 

Thb  autumDal  sun  was  pouiiDg  its  radiance  oyer  the  hills  and  the  Tslleja 
of  the  Holy  Land.  The  pastures  were  'clothed  with  flocks,'  the  yalleji 
were  '  clad  with  com,'  and  all  nataroi  gladdened  by  the  boimQr  of  its 
Creator,  according  to  the  fine  conception  of  the  psalmist,  was  ehoutiog 
and  singing  in  his  praise.  It  was  Sabbath,  and,  to  the  pious  mind,  the 
beauties  of  creation  seemed  to  be  refined  and  hallowed,  when  seen  by 
the  light  of  the  Sabbatical  sun,  and  to  be  invested  with  the  indefinable 
stillness  of  a  more  delicious  repose.  Labour  has  retired  from  the 
field,  the  market-places  are  closed,  the  halls  of  learning  are  silent,  the 
sea  of  Galilee  lies  in  calm  and  beautiful  tranquillity,  the  silence  of  its 
shores  is  unbroken  by  the  voices  of  the  fishermen,  and  its  bosom, 
undisturbed  by  the  oar,  is  reflecting  all  the  hues  and  djes  of  the 
heavens,  giving  back  with  equal  fidelity  the  variegated  gkam  of  the 
sunbeams,  and  the  multitudinous  shadows  of  the  ever^changiog  doods. 
In  city  and  country,  all  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  are  suspended; 
man-servant  and  maid-servant,  cattle  and  stranger,  son  and  daughter, 
are  all  obedient  to  that  high  and  blessed  behest — ^  Six  days  shalt  thoa 
labour,  and  do  all  thy  work :  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work.'  The  dawniflg 
of  mom  finds  the  pious  man  engaged  in  meditation  on  the  works,  and 
the  ways,  and  the  character  of  God ;  ^  the  melody  of  joy  and  praise' 
begins  to  be  heard  in  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous ;  and  now  the 
time  has  come  when  those  who  feared  the  Lord  were  accustomed  to 
convene  in  the  synagogues,  for  the  purposes  of  social  worship.  Ho 
whom  it  behoved  ^  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,'  did  not  forget  to  attend 
these  assemblies  of  the  godly.  We  see  from  his  history  that  be  not 
only  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  join  in  celebrating  the  great  national 
festivals ;  he  was  also  accustomed  to  take  part  in  the  worship  of  the 
synagogues  when  in  the  provinces.  We  may  suppose  that  it  was  on 
his  way  to  or  from  some  provincial  synagogue,  that  the  following 
incident  occurred,  which  is  deeply  deserving  of  our  study  in  the 
present  times,  because  of  its  important  and,  indeed,  decisive  beanng 
on  the  Sabbath  cause : — '  At  that  time  Jesus  went  on  the  Sabbath-day 
through  the  corn ;  and  his  disciples  were  an  hungered,  and  began  to 
pluck  the  ears  of  corn,  and  to  eat.  But  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it, 
they  said  unto  him.  Behold,  thy  disciples  do  that  which  is  not  lawful 
to  do  upon  the  Sabbath-day.  But  he  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not 
read  what  David  did,  when  he  was  an  hungered,  and  they  that  were 
with  him ;  how  he  entered  into  the  house  of  God,  and  did  eat  the 
shew-bread,  which  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  eat,  neither  for  them 
which  were  with  him,  but  only  for  the  priests  ?  Or  have  ye  not  read 
in  the  law,  how  that  on  the  Sabbath-days  the  priests  in  the  te^^e 
profane  the  Sabbath,  and  are  blameless  ?  But  I  say  unto  yon,  'im 
in  this  place  is  one  greater  than  the  temple.  But  if  ye  had  known 
what  tlds  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not 
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faave  eofidemned  the  guildess.    For  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  even  of 
tbe  Sahhath-day.'    (Miatt.  xii.  1-8.) 

Od  his  way,  as  we  have  supposed,  to  or  from  some  provincial 
synagogue,  the  Saviour  had  occasion  to  pass  *  through  die  com,'  and 
]u8  disci^eSy  who  accompanied  him,  heing  an  hungered,  put  forth  their 
haads,  as  one  does  almost  insUncdvdy  in  such  circumstances,  and 
*  heffsn  to  j^uck  the  ears  of  com,  and  to  eat/  Some  of  the  Pharisaian 
sect  bemg  present^  saw  this  harmless  act,  and  never  feeling  so  much 
in  their  element  as  when  censuring  the  conduct  of  others,  these 
captiooB  men  began  to  complain,  as  if  some  great  iniquity  had  been 
popetrated,  and  as  if  they  had  a  nicer  sense  of  Sabbath  obligation, 
or  were  more  fiiithful  and  vigilant  guardians  of  its  sanctity,  thiui  'the 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath'  himself:  'But  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it,  Hiey 
said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  disciples  do  that  which  b  not  lawful  to  do 
upon  the  Sabbath-day.' 

They  do  not  complain  that  the  disciples  had  committed  an  act  of 
injostioe  by  taking  what  belonged  to  their  neighbour,  without  having 
obtained  his  consent.  Some  may  be  surprised  that  the  Pharisees  did 
act  fix  on  this  act,  and  they  may  even  have  scruples  about  the  morali^ 
of  ^-^wkkkg  the  ears  of  com'  belonging  to  another  person.  AD  these 
diflficulties,  however,  vanish,  so  soon  as  it  is  known  or  recollected  that 
sach  a  liberty  was  provided  to  the  Jews  by  express  statute :  *  When 
thou  comest  into  thy  neighbour's  vineyard,  then  thou  mayest  eat  grapes 
Hkj  flU  at  thine  own  pleasure;  but  thou  shalt  not  put  any  in  thy  vessel. 
When  thou  comest  into  the  standing  com  of  thy  neighlxmr,  then  thoa 
mayest  plnck  the  ears  with  thine  hand;  but  tiiou  shalt  not  move  a 
sickle  unto  thy  neighbour's  standing  com.'  (Deuteronomy  xxiiL  24, 
25.)  We  know  of  no  subject  in  regard  to  which  so  much  ignorance 
and  pr^udioe  exist,  as  in  reference  to  the  Jewish  law.  itightly 
understood,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  minor  embodiment  and  mani- 
festation of  the  same  great  principles  which  received  their  perfect 
exhibition  in  the  atonement.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  Jewish  law, 
including  tiie  judicial  as  well  as  the  ceremonial,  was  '  mercy  and  troth 
meeting  toge^er,  righteousness  and  peace  mutually  embracing  each 
other/  How  beautiful  the  conjunction!  How  harmonious  the 
balancing  of  these  two  principles  in  the  law  we  have  just  quoted  1 
Generod^  has  its  due,  for  the  passenger  is  not  forbidden  to  satisfy 
his  wants.  Justice  has  its  due,  for  he  must  do  nothing  to  gratify  his 
eovetousness.  The  Almighty  throws  his  shield  over  humanity,  but 
be  draws  his  sword  against  selfishness.  And  this  is  the  temper  in 
which  all  laws  should  be  framed.  •  The  tree  of  justice  should  ever  be 
engrafted  with  the  shoots  of  humanity. 

Though  no  friends  to  generosity,  the  Pharisees  made  no  objections 
to  the  disdples  because  they  plucked  the  ears  of  com;  but  it  displeased 
persons  so  very  strict  as  they  were,  that  this  was  done  on  the  Sabbath- 
day.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  so  stringent,  they  must  have 
reasoned  somewhat  in  this  manner :  *  All  servOe  work  is  forbidden  on 
the  Sabbath-day.  Reaping  is  a  servile  work ;  and  he  who  reaps  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  however  little,  is  a  Sabbath-breaker.  But  to  pluck 
ears  of  com  is  a  kind  of  reaping ;  and  he  who  does  this  is  a  Sabbath- 
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breaker.'  As  a  reason  for  this^  it  was  aliped,  that  '  on  the  Sabbatii- 
day  there  should  be  rest  not  onlj  for  man  and  beast,  but  for  plants 
Imd  trees  ;  and  that  on  this  ground  it  was  unlawful  to  cut  a  plant  or 
branch>  or  so  much  as  to  pluck  a  leaf  on  the  Sabbath-day.'  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  in  recent  times  about  the  Judaical  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  about  the  more  benign  and  liberal  views  of  that  in- 
stitution, which  were  sanctioned  by  Jesus  Christ.  That  our  views  on 
this  subject  may  be  correct,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  adequate  idea 
of  the  Rabbinical  and  Pharisaical  opinions  about  Sabbath  observance. 
*  The  works  forbidden  by  the  Sabbath  have  been  reduced  by  the  rab- 
bins under  thirty-nine  general  heads ;  each  of  whicb  indndes  a  long 
list  of  other  and  very  different  acts,  which  have  been  construed  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  it,  or  identity  in  principle  with  it  Thus, 
ploughing  includes,  among  other  things,  the  filling  of  ditches  or  pits ; 
and  because  this  is  forbidden,  some  of  the  rabbins  insist  on  the  nnkw- 
fulness  of  sweeping  a  room  on  the  Sabbath,  lest  any  furrow  or  chink 
in  the  floor  should  be  filled  by  that  operation.  In  like  manner,  the 
walking  over  ground  newly  digged  or  ploughed  is  prohibited,  lest  a 
pit  or  hole  should  be  filled  by  treading  on  it.  Dirt  on  the  shoes  may 
be  scraped  off  against  a  wall,  but  not  on  the  ground,  lest  it  seem  to 
fill  any  ditch  or  hole.  One  of  the  thirty-nine  general  heads  prohihits 
grinding ;  therefore  filing  is  also  forbidden,  being  counted  a  species  of 
grinding,  dividing  one  mass  into  many  parts.  On  the  same  ground, 
although  dirt  on  the  dress  may  be  scraped  off  with  the  nails  while  it 
is  moist  and  recent ;  yet,  if  it  is  dry,  it  must  remain  till  the  Sabhatli 
is  over,  because  scraping  it  off  when  dry  would  raise  some  dust,  and 
would  resemble  grinding  or  breaking  in  pieces.  The  law  forbids  the 
bearing  of  a  burden  on  the  Sabbath-day ;  which  has  been  ingeniously 
construed  to  prohibit  a  man  from  using  stilts  in  crossing  deep  water, 
or  mire;  since,  although  the  stilts  seem  to  carry  the  man,  yetv 
in  reality,  the  man  carries  the  stOts.  No  sword  may  be  womi  nor 
any  other  weapon  or  warlike  accoutrement ;  nor  may  a  tailor  go  out 
of  doors  with  a  needle  stuck  in  any  part  of  his  dress.  Even  a  bandage 
on  a  wound  must  not  be  replaced,  if  it  happen  to  fall  off;  nor  may  & 
fresh  one  be  applied  till  the  Sabbath  is  over.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  instances  of  a  similar  description.'* 

Such  were  the  frivolous  and  yet  slavish  views  held  by  the  Jews 
respecting  the  Sabbat.  In  the  passage  before  us,  our  Lord  set  him- 
self to  correct  these.  And  how  does  he  proceed  t  Not  by  supplo^' 
ing^  not  even  by  supplementing^  but  by  vindicating  the  Sabbath-law, 
and  unfolding  its  generous,  benignant,  humane,  and  merciful  character, 
in  opposition  to  the  *  entangled  scrupulosity'  of  the  Pharisees.  Chris- 
tian morality,  while  manifested  to  men  by  outward  actions,  does  not 
consist  in  acts.  It  is  a  principle — ^a  habit  of  soul — a  disposition  of 
mind — a  moral  life,  which  has  its  residence  in  the  interior  recesses  of 
our  mysterious  nature— which  manifests  itself  in  the  outward  condact, 
and  shows  its  strength  by  the  calm,  and  constant,  and  punctual  vigonr 
with  which  it  presses  outward  to  the  performance  of  every  incumbent 

*  Pictorial  Bible  on  Matthew,  chap.  zii. 
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dotj,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  it  blends  every  act  into  harmony 
with  the  whole  moral  system,  and  renders  homage  to  the  whole  law, 
b^  every  separate  instance  of  obedience.  But  the  morality  of  the 
Fhariaees  was  predsely  the  opposite  of  this.  It  consisted  in  form, 
and  not  in  principle ;  in  acts,  and  not  in  habits  ;  in  the  spirit  of  the 
temper,  and  not  in  the^spirit  of  the  mind.  In  so  £Eir  as  it  resembled 
troe  morality,  it  had  its  residence  on  the  sur&ce ;  and,  even  there,  it 
was  solleny  and  severe,  and  unsocial,  and  misanthropic ;  and  dwelt 
apart  from  mercy,  and  righteousness,  and  purity.  It  sternly  insisted 
on  the  performance  of  particular  acts,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
decided  principle;  but,  in  doing  so,  it  often  sacrificed  the  whole 
moral  law ;  and,  when  tracked  to  its  home,  this  virtue,  of  more  than 
ordinary  lustre,  was  found  cohabiting  with  prejudice,  and  bigotry,  and 
coTetoosness,  and  all  forms  of  selfishness  and  malignity.  In  inter- 
predng  the  law,  this  spirit  led  them  to  look  to  what  was  outward,  and 
Dot  to  what  was  inward.  In  regard  to  the  moral  law  as  a  whole,  and 
to  each  precept  in  particular,  its  uniform  tendency  was  to  legislate  for 
acts,  80  as  to  abolish  principles.  Thus  the  sixth  commandment,  while 
it  prohibited  the  act  of  murder,  did  not,  as  explained  by  them,  forbid 
wrath,  and  malice,  and  hatred — ^the  murderous  principles.  And  the 
aerenih  commandment,  while  it  prohibited  adultery,  did  not  forbid 
bparity  of  heart ;  thus  shielding  and  fostering  the  principle  of  im- 
purity by  the  very  precept  which  prohibited  impurity  of  action.  And 
in  a  ffimilar  spirit  did  they  interpret  the  fourth  commandment.  They, 
indeed,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  cases  to  which  ihis  precept 
applied ;  but  while  they  multiplied  the  actions  that  were  unlawful  by 
the  Sabbath-law,  they  did  so  at  the  expense  of  abolishing  the  principle 
on  which  the  Sabbath  is  based-^converting  into  the  instrument  of  a 
most  vexatious  bondage,  to  frivolous  and  scrupulous  severities,  an  in- 
stitution designed,  by  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  our  benignant  Creator, 
to  guard  the  freedom,  and  promote  the  expansion  and  elevation  of  the 
homan  soul.  To  vindicate  the  fourth  commandment,  by  holding  forth 
its  vital  principle,  in  opposition  to  the  perverse  and  austere  forma- 
lism of  the  Pharisees,  was  our  Lord's  design  in  the  passage  under 
consideration. 

The  Pharisees  wished  to  be  accounted  very  strict;  but  it  was  strict* 
ness  of  temper,  rather  than  of  principle-— «  haughty  and  punctilious 
2eal  for  the  outward  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  led  them  to 
lose  sight  of,  and  to  sacrifice,  the  end  for  which  the  Sabbath  was 
ftppobted,  to  gratify  a  rigorous  and  vain -glorious  scrupulosity. 
It  is  much  easier  to  withstand  laxness  of  principle  or  conduct,  than 
it  is  to  oppose  and  rebuke  extremes  that  have  the  appearance 
of  superior  sanctity.  Laxity  b  allied  to  guilt,  and  is  always 
weak  and  cowardly,  even  when  it  appears  most  boastful.  Austerity 
is  proud,  and  haughty,  and  self-complacent,  and  censorious,  and 
tbanks  God  for  being  better  than  other  men.  But  genuine  excellence 
u  equally  opposed  to  laxity  and  to  self-righteous  austepty;  and 
^accordingly  we  find  that  the  Saviour,  while  he  enforced  the  purity 
of  the  law  in  all  its  strictness,  also  vindicated  its  benignant  gene- 
roaty  and  mercy — while  he  enforced  its  obligation,  he  also  unfolded 
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it  as  THE  PERFECT  LAW  OF  UBEUTy.     Undismayed,  therefore,  by 
the  professed  reverence  of  the  Pharisees  for  the  Sabbath,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  his  disciples.     This  he  does,  Jint, 
hj  examples  drawn  from  analogous  cases.    Secondly^  bj  reasons  based 
on  general  principles.    The  first  example  is  drawn  from  an  occurreDce 
in  David's  history:    *  But  he  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not  read  what 
David  did,  when  he  was  an  hungered,  and  they  that  were  with  him ; 
how  he  entered  into  the  house  of  God,  and  did  eat  the  shew-bread, 
which  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat,  neither  for  them  which  were 
with  him,  but  only  for  the  priests  V    As  we  learn  from  the  book  of 
Leviticus  xxiv.  6,  9,  twelves  loaves  (if  bread  were  commanded  to  be 
laid  upon  Hhe  pure  table'  before  the  Lord,  and  to  remain  there  seven 
days,  on  which  account  it  was  called  *  the  shew-bread.'     At  the  end 
of  seven  days  these  loaves  were  replaced  by  others,  but  having  been 
consecrated  to  the  Lord,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances  it  was  onlj 
lawful  for  consecrated  persons  to  partake  of  them.     Notwithstanding 
of  this,  when  David  was  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  Saul,  he,  and  the 
men  that  were  with  him,  being  brought  into  extremity  through  want 
of  provisions,  applied  unto  Ahimelech  the  priest,  who  dwelt  at  Nob. 
Ahimelech  having  no  common  bread  beside  him,  David,  without 
scruple,  accepted  of  the  shew-bread,  conceiving  himself  warranted  bj 
the  necessity  of  the  case  to  use  it  for  common  purposes.     The  appli- 
cation of  this  to  the  case  in  hand  is  equally  easy  and  appropriate.    It 
is  as  if  our  Lord  had  said,  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  human  life,  all  laws  of  a  positive  nature  must,  while  the  necessity 
exists,  be  held  as  suspended.   On  this  ground,  David,  without  hesitation, 
partook  of  the  consecrated  bread;  but  if  he  used  bread  yAnah.  had  been 
set  apart  to  God,  when  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  his  life;  then 
iuMj  which  has  been  set  apart  to  God,  may  lawfully  be  employed  in 
doing  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  same  purpose.    The  Sabbath-law 
does  not  supersede,  but  includes,  and  was  designed  to  support  the  law 
of  self-preservation.    Whatever  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our 
life  and  health  may  lawfully  be  done  on  the  Lord's-day. 

Our  Lord  illustrates  the  matter  still  farther  by  a  second  example: 
*  Or  have  ye  not  read  in  the  law,  how  that  on  the  Sabbath-days  the 
priests  in  the  temple  profane  the  Sabbath,  and  are  blamelessT'    How 
could  they,  it  may  be  asked,  profane  the  Sabbath,  and  yet  be  blamele^- 
Is  it  ever  blameless  to  do  that  which  is  profane  ?    The  meaning  i^^ 
that  within  the  temple,  and  in  the  performance  of  its  services,  they 
did,  without  sin,  what,  if  done  elsewhere,  and  for  secular  purposes, 
would  have  been  a  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.     On  that  day,  as  well 
as  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  they  offered  sacrifices  to  God,  and, 
therefore,  they  required  to  go  through  all  the  labour  that  was  necessary 
in  kiUing  oxen  and  sheep,  in  skinning  them,  parting  them,  and  prepanng 
fires  wherewith  to  bum  them.    If  other  parties  had  performed  sach 
acts,  it  wotdd  have  been  a  profanation  of  the  Sabbath;  but  in  doing 
these  things  the  priests  were  blameless,  because  all  this  labour  Was 
necessary  to  the  service  of  God.     The  actions  of  the  priests  y^^ 
legal,  even  according  to  the  letter  of  the  fourth  commandment.    ^'    ^ 
specting  man  that  precept  says,  <  six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  Rnd  do    I 
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ail  thy  work;*  but  it  also  says,  '|Ji6  seyeuth  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thj  God;'  and  as  all  man's  works,  of  whatever  kind,  may  law^lly 
be  done  on  his  six  allotted  days;  so  all  God's  works,  of  whatever  kind, 
and  whatever  an^ount  of  labour  they  require,  may  lawfully  be  done  on 
God'8  day.  The  priests,  therefore,  were  blameless,  for  it  was  not  man's 
work  they  were  doing,  but  God';^  work;  and  his  day  can  never  be 
desecrated  by  the  performance  of  anything  which  he  hath  made  a 
duty.  By  the  example  of  David  we  learn  that  on  Sabbath  we  may 
lawfully  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  self-preservation.  By  the  example 
of  tiie  priests  we  are  warranted  to  do  whatever  work,  of  whatever 
kind,  is  necessary  to  the  suitable  observance  of  divine  ordinances. 

Bat  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  apply  to  the  case  in  hand? 
How  oould  the  fact,  that  the  priests  performed  whatever  was  necessary 
to  the  due  celebration  of  the  temple  service,  sanction  the  conduct  of 
the  disciples  in  plucking  the  ears  of  com  ?  Their  vindication  arose 
&om  the  high  personal  and  official  character  of  their  Master,  and  from 
the  relation  which  the  act  the  Pharisees  had  called  in  question  bore 
to  his  service.  '  But  I  say  unto  you.  That  in  this  place  is  one  greater 
than  the  temple*'  Christ  was  greater  than  the  temple.  It  was  the 
type,  he  was  the  antitype ;  it  was  the  shadow,  he  was  the  substance ; 
it  was  the  sign,  he  was  the  thing  signified.  The  temple,  considered 
u  a  whole,  was  a  symbol  of  a  reconciled  Gtod:  '  God  sitting  on  the 
mercy-seat.'  But  Christ  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  God  was 
IN  Him  in  a  far  higher  and  more  glorious  sense  than  he  was  in  the 
temple.  Christ  was  <  the  image  of  the  invisible  God ;'  Hhe  brightness 
of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person.'  If,  there* 
fore,  on  the  Sabbath-day  eveiything  might  be  done  that  was  necessary 
to  the  temple  service,  much  more  might  everything  be  done  that  was 
requisite  in  the  service  of  him  who  was  greater  thim  the  temple;  and 
the  disciples,  when  it  was  necessary  to  their  comfortable  subsistence 
in  following  Jesus,  were  as  much  warranted  to  pluck  the  ears  of  corn, 
as  the  priests  in  the  temple  were  to  slay  sheep  and  oxen  for  sacrifice, 
or  to  kindle  the  fire  of  the  altar. 

Ignorance  of  the  character  and  the  claims  of  the  Saviour  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  these  cavils  against  his  disciples.     But  our  Lord  now 
ehows  that  it  proceeded  also  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  God, 
and  of  the  spirit  of  his  legislation:  ^But  if  ye  had  known  what  this 
meanethf  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have 
condemned  the  guiltless.'     These  words,  which  are  quoted  from  the 
book  of  Hosea,*  are  pregnant  with  meaning.    The  precepts  which 
they  embody  enter  deep  into  both  religion  and  morality,  and,  by 
throwing  light  on  the  character  of  God,  illuminate  the  whole  series  of 
his  di^nsations.    To  trace  the  unity  and  universality  of  their  appli- 
cation, is  no  part  of  our  present  duty;  but  simply  to  show  their 
relation  to  the  context.    When  it  is  said,  *  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice,'  this  does  not  mean  that  God  despised  sacrifices,  but  that,  in 
his  estimation,  mercy  was  more  important  than  sacrifice;  so  much  more 
important,  that  no  amount  of  sacrifices  would  ever  be  accepted  as  a 

*  Hosea  vi.  6. 
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snbstitiite  for  the  violation  of  merej.  The  truth  of  this  gtalement  ii 
proTen  by  the  whole  nature  and  design  <^  eacrifioes.  None  of  the 
sacrifices  that  were  offered  nnto  Grod,  were  in  themselTes  ends,  but 
onlj  means  to  the  attainment  of  an  end,  and  that  end,  in  all  cases,  was 
the  manifestation  of  mercy  through  the  expiation  of  goilt.  Mercj 
being  the  end,  and  sacrifices  the  means  to  that  end,  then,  as  the  end 
is  always  greater  and  more  important  than  the  means,  mercy  in  the 
eyes  of  Gr^  is  more  important  than  sacrifice.  Sacrifices  were  the 
most  sacred  and  solemn  parts  of  the  Jewish  ritaaJ;  they  were  sym- 
bolical representations  of  man's  guilt,  and  sjrmbolical  prafignrations  of 
that  stupendous  transaction — the  atonement  of  our  Saviour.  If* 
therefore,  mercy  was  more  important  even  than  sacrifices,  much  more 
must  it  have  been  superior  to  any  other  ritual  or  poaidve  institution.  If 
even  sacrifices  must  yield  to  the  claims  of  mercy,  then  must  the 
Sabbath  yield  to  mercy  likewise.  If  God  prefer  mercy  even  to  those 
solemn  sacrifices,  which  were  a  typical  publication  at  once  of  his  law 
and  his  gospel,  much  more  must  he  prefer  that  mercy*  which  wisely 
considers  what  is  necessary  to  life  and  health,  to  any  voluntary  and 
self-imposed  sacrifices  of  these,  made  for  the  purpose  of  a  more 
rigorous  and  finical  abstinence  fix>m  all  approximations  to  labour  o& 
the  sacred  day  of  rest. 

In  addition  to  these  statements,  our  Lord  makes  another  still  more 
direct  and  conclusive.    When  he  said,  <  A  greater  than  the  temple  is 
in  this  place,'  a  very  plain  and  broad  allumon  is  made  to  his  divine 
nature;  but  he  now  states  it  more  explicitly:     <For,'  says  he,  *  the 
Son  of  man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath-day/    The  Sabbath  ongmally 
was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  finishing  of  the  works  of  creation : 
but  of  the  Word  who  *  was  made  flesh,'  and  who  in  his  incarnate  state 
was  *  the  Son  of  man,'  it  is  said,  '  All  things  were  made  by  him;  and 
without  him  was  not   anything  made  that  was   made.'     So  that 
the  work    of  creation,   while    common    to    the    GtODHBAD^  ^^ 
economically  in  its  external  execution,  the  special  work  of  the  Son ; 
and  he  must  have  had  the  same  relation  to  the  Sabbath  as  to  the 
creation,  the  finishing  of  which  it  was  intended  to  commemorate;  and 
its  institution  must  have  been  specially  his  work,  and  he  specially  its 
Lord.    Formally  was  the  Sabbath  given  by  God  as  Creator,  when 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished;  and  formally  was  it  again 
given  to  the  church,  at  the  time  of  its  more  mature  organisation,  asa 
separate,  distinct,  and  independent  society — as  a  sign  between  God 
and  his  covenant  people.    At  that  period  the  Lordship  of  God  over 
the  Sabbath  was  strongly  asserted:   <But  the  seventh  day  i^  ^^ 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God.'     Now  it  can  be  demonstrated,  by 
the  most  abundant  and  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  covenant  God 
of  the  church  was  Grod  in  Christ :    God  represented  to  men  by 
Christ     It  was  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  who  appeared  to 
the  patriarchs  of  the  church — who  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt^^^J^ 
was  with  them  in  the  wilderness — who  was   worshipped  in  ^* 
temple.     When,  therefore,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  became 
incarnate,  his  humanity,  by  virtue  of  union  to  Deity,  became  a 
sharer  in  all  his  divine  prerogatives;  and,  therefore,  in  the  strictest 
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seoae,  and  with  a  very  wide  compasa  of  meaning,  it  might  be  said 
oi  him  that,  as  the  Son  of  man,  he  was  *  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath/ 
The  Sabbath  belonged  to  him;  it  was  his  property;  it  was  his 
ereatore;  he  had  made  it  at  first;  he  was  superior  to  it;  he  had 
giren  it  being,  and  he  had  a  right  to  give  it  law ;  and,  therefore,  he 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  use  it,  or  sanction  its  being  used,  in  any 
Duuner  that  he  pleased.  The  premises  being  admitted  that  he  was 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  it  effectually  shuts  the  mouths  of  all  who 
can!  with  his  disciples  for  taking  liberties  with  the  Sabbath  which  he 
aUows.  The  Son  of  man  being  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  it  ought  all 
to  be  spent  in  his  service ;  and  whatever  amount  of  work  is  necessary 
to  the  comfortable  preservation  of  health  and  strength  in  serving  him, 
is  part  of  the  service  of  Christ,  and  no  infringement  on  the  Sabbath- 
law  ;  and  therefore  the  disciples  were  most  triumphantly  vindicated 
in  '  plucking  the  ears  of  com,'  when  this  was  necessary  to  appease 
their  hunger,  and  enable  them  to  follow  Christ  without  annoyance. 

This  passage  is  worthy  of  being  maturely  considered  in  the  present 
times.  Here  let  every  man  learn  the  proper  nature  of  the  Sabbath. 
In  recent  times  there  has  been  an  inconceivable  amount  of  loose  and 
vaporous  talk  upon  the  subject.  Peraons  in  the  heat  of  controversy 
have  given  forth  statements  with  a  sort  of  infallible  hardihood  and 
impertinenoe,  on  which  account,  a  very  moderate  amount  of  thoughti 
united  with  candour,  one  single  degree  above  zero,  would  fill  them 
'with  shame  and  confusion  of  face.'  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
Jodaical  observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  it  has  been  stated,  again  and 
again,  Uiat  the  Saviour  altogether  altered  the  law  as  it  was  given  to 
the  Jews  ;  and  that  the  Sabbath,  under  the  present  dispensation, 
IS  qnite  a  different  institution  from  what  it  was  under  the  Mosaic 
economy.  In  the  passage  before  us,  we  have  the  sum  of  all  that  our 
Lord  ever  taught  about  the  Sabbath ;  and  it  must  be  apparent  to 
eveiy  person,  that  there  is  here  no  reference  either  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Sabbath,  or  to  any  modification  of  its  requirements.  So  far  is 
this  from  b^g  the  case,  that  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Sabbath 
may  be  successfully  maintained  firom  this  conversation  of  our  Lord 
wiUi  the  Pharisees.  In  itue  first  place,  there  is  no  hint  here  given  that 
the  Sabbath  was  either  to  be  abolished,  or  to  be  modified  in  its  re- 
quirements. When  Jesus  was  conversing  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
about  the  proper  place  of  worship,  he  told  her  distinctly  that  the  hour 
was  coming,  nay,  then  was,  when  the  worship  of  God  would  neither 
be  confined  to  diat  mountain,  nor  to  Jerusalem,  but  would  be  accep- 
tably presented  wherever  he  was  approached  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
And  now,  when  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  stringency  with 
which  the  dcttf  set  apart  for  worship  should  be  observed,  if  it  was  to 
be  abolished  by  his  coming,  we  would  have  expected  him  to  say,  that 
the  hour  was  coming,  nay,  then  was,  when  all  distinctions  between 
^J8  had  ceased — ^when  men  should  begin  to  esteem  them  all  alike, 
and  to  keep  every  day  a  Sabbath.  If  there  was  to  be  any  modifi- 
cation of  the  fourth  commandment,  this  would  also  have  required  to  be 
distinctly  stated,  so  that  men  might  know  how  far  it  was  binding,  and 
how  for  it  was  abrogated.     But  no  intimation  of  abolition  or  modifi- 
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cation  is  given,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  Not  a  sentence,  not  a 
word,  not  a  syllable,  not  an  unexpressed  suggestion,  is  to  be  found  in 
all  that  our  I^rd  said  about  the  Sabbath,  which  can  be  construed  so  as 
to  assert,  or  insinuate,  or  to  leave  ground  for  the  faintest  shadow  of  a 
passing  doubt,  that  our  Lord  either  abolished  the  Sabbath,  or  relaxed 
its  requirements.  True,  he  explained  and  vindicated  the  Sabbath 
law  from  the  rigorous  expositions  of  the  Pharisees ;  but  unless  his 
explanation  and  vindication  of  the  third,  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  tlie 
ninth  commandments,  in  the  fiflh  chapter  of  Matthew,  shall  be  held  as 
abolishing  these  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  then,  with  no  plausibility, 
can  this  be  affirmed  of  the  explanation  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. Explanation,  by  whomsoever  given,  is  very  different  from 
abolition  ;  and  explanation  by  the  lawgiver  is  confirmation  of  the 
iaw.  Antiquaries  may  write  commentaries  on  obsolete  laws;  but 
a  commentary  by  the  lawgiver  shows  that  he  designs  the  law  to  be 
permanent 

The  permanency  of  the  Sabbath  may  be  triumphantly  mainlained 
by  the  very  arguments  which  our  Lord  employed  against  the  Phari- 
sees. The  fi^t  of  these  arguments  is,  that  God  prefers  mercy  to 
sacrifice.  But  the  Sabbath  is  one  of  the  most  merciful  institutions  in 
the  world.  It  is  merciful  to  man  as  a  physical  being :  merciful  to 
him  as  an  intellectual  being :  merciful  to  him  as  a  moral  and  im- 
mortal being.  To  all  the  opponents  of  the  Sabbath  it  may  therefore 
be  said,  as  our  Lord  did  to  the  Pharisees,  If  ye  had  known  what  this 
meaneth,  *  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,'  it  never  would  have 
entered  into  your  hearts  to  conceive  that  an  institution  so  merciful 
could  possibly  have  been  repealed,  and  the  sons  of  toil  have  been 
called  to  sacrifice  their  day  of  rest,  at  a  time  when  mercy  was  shining 
forth  so  amazingly.  It  cannot  be  maintained,  on  theistical  principles, 
that  God  could  repeal  a  merciful  institution,  so  long  as  it  continued 
to  be  merciful.  He  preferred  mercy  to  sacrifice ;  for  mercy  was  the 
end,  to  secure  which  all  sacrifices  were  oflfered ;  and  the  sacrifice  ot 
our  Lord,  while  it  rent  *the  veil  of  the  temple,'  opened  the  way  to 
THE  MERCT-SEAT.  It  did  uot  sct  asidc — ^it  would  be  profane  to  suppos*^ 
that  it  could  have  set  aside — ^a  single  mercy  that  still  continued  to  be 
a  mercy.  No  I  it  ratified,  and  secured,  and  enlarged  eveiy  niercy 
previously  enjoyed  by  the  church  ;  and,  among  others,  it  secured  tbe 
privilege  of  a  Sabbath,  which  is  as  great  a  mercy  to  the  ^^^^ 
Testament  church  as  it  was  to  the  Old  Testament  church.  A  second 
argument  which  our  Lord  used  against  the  Pharisees  was  this,  *  The 
Son  of  man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath.'  And  when  did  he  renounce 
this  tide  ?  When  did  he  alienate  this  prerogative  t  When  did  lie 
give  up  his  Lordship  over  this  portion  of  time  ?  What  is  the  daic  ot 
man's  charter  to  employ  it  for  his  own  purposes  ?  The  Sabbath-da)' 
was  Christ's  property ;  he  was  its  Lord  at  the  time  when  the  last  in- 
spired apostle  communicated  his  last  message  to  the  church :  for  tna^ 
wonderM  book,  with  which  the  canon  of  scripture  closes,  was  given 
to  him  on  the  Lord's-day.  *  I,'  says  he,  *  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the 
Lord's-day.'  At  the  time  John  wrote  the  book  of  Revelation,  tue 
Sabbath  was  still  the  special  property  of  Christ;  and  those  who  mam- 
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tain  that  it  is  abolished,  must  either  renounce  altogelher  the  authority 
of  scripture,  or  show  that  some  communication  from  heaven  has 
reached  them  later  than  the  days  of  the  apostle  John. 

Bat  the  principles  laid  down  by  our  Lord,  in  this  conversation  with 
the  Piiarisees,  not  only  prove  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  abolished:  they 
also  show  that  he  did  not  relax  its  requirements. 

Tnie,  the  views  which  our  Lord  gave  of  the  Sabbath  were  less 
stringent  than  tliose  of  the  Pharisees ;  but  were  they  less  stringent 
than  those  of  the  fourth  commandment  t  Did  he  give  any  relaxation 
of  its  requirements  which  had  not  all  along  been  possessed  by  the 
Jews!  Are  not  all  the  passages  which  he  adduces  in  opposition  to 
the  Pharisaical  interpretation,  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tares?  And  must  they  not  have  secured  the  same  privileges  to  the  Jews 
as  they  do  to  us?  The  passage,  '  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,' 
most  have  warranted  such  views  of  the  Sabbath,  as  are  here  given, 
from  the  days  of  Hosea.  Tlie  conduct  of  David  about  the  shew-bread 
most  have  warranted  such  views  from  the  days  of  that  monarch. 
The  reference  to  the  priests  in  the  temple  must  have  warranted  such 
views  from  the  first  Sabbath  that  Aaron  and  his  sons  officiated  in  the 
tabernacle.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  our  Lord  did  not  abolish  the 
Sabbath,  and  that  all  the  liberty  which  he  vindicated  for  his  disciples 
had  existed  firom  its  first  institution. 

If  then,  it  may  be  said,  Christ  by  his  teaching  made  no  modifi- 
cation of  the  Sabbath,  we  must  be  bound  to  enforce  its  observance 
with  all  the  strictness  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  Jevrish  law  is  a 
vague  and  variable  term,  as  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  Sabbath. 
We  are  as  much  under  the  moral  law,  contained  in  the  ten  command- 
ments, as  the  Jews  were;  but  we  are  neither  under  the  ceremonial  nor 
the  judicial  law.  The  moi^al  law  expresses  the  relation  subsisting 
between  God  and  his  creatures,  and  between  his  creatures  and  one 
another,  clothed  with  so  much  of  what  is  positive,  as  is  necessary  to 
give  it  a  concrete  form.  The  cei^emonial  law,  speaking  generally,  in 
so  far  as  it  related  to  the  law  and  not  to  the  gospel,  was  a  symbolical 
representation  of  the  moral  law  as  broken,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
man's  approaching  to  God  without  sacrifice.  The  judicial  law,  with 
its  stem  award,  •  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  hand  for  a 
hand,  a  foot  for  a  foot,'  was  an  embodiment  of  strict  unbending  justice, 
and  was  intended  to  represent  the  just  desert  of  sin,  and  the  awful 
and  inviolable  impartiality  with  which  divine  justice  would  proceed  in 
ite  punishment.  But  by  the  death  of  Christ,  the  vindication  which 
the  hiw  demanded  was  given,  and  all  the  ceremonies  were  abolished. 
This  vindication  was  given  on  the  principles  of  rigorous  and  un- 
bending justice,  and  hence  the  judicial  law  also  came  to  an  end.  And  we 
are  now  bound  by  nothing  contained  in  that  code,  except  when  it  is 
moral  in  itself;  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  bound  by  any  of  its  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  the  Sabbath.  But  the  moral  law,  *  summarily  compre- 
hended in  the  ten  commandments,'  was  left  unafiected  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  we  are  bound  bv  every  one  of  its  ten  precepts  as  much 
as  the  Jews  were. 
All  that  we  hear  about  the  JudcUcal  observance  for  the  Sabbath 
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is,  therefore,  mere  empt7  talk.  No  one  maintains  that  we  are 
bound  to  obeerve  the  Sabbath  as  the  Jews  were  by  their  peculiar 
national  laws ;  but  we  are  bound  to  observe  it  as  enjoined  in 
the  moral  law,  which  is  as  much  English,  or  American,  or  Asiatic, 
as  it  is  Jewish :  being  a  law  for  all  times,  and  all  nations,  alike. 
Great  use  has  also  been  made  of  the  epithet  Phariaakal  on  this 
question.  With  great  liberality  have  the  advocates  of  Sabbath 
relaxation  bestowed  it  on  their  opponents;  thereby  showing,  how 
much  they  are  elevated  in  politeness  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  above 
everything  resembling  the  odium  theologieum;  giving  an  example  how 
sweetly,  and  humanely,  and  lovingly,  controversies  would  be  conducted, 
if  wrangling  and  scolding  ecdesiasdcs  would  only  learn  courtesy  and 
charity  from  them!  We  challenge  any  man  to  point  out  a  single 
resemblance  between  the  principles  of  the  Pharisees  and  those  of 
the  friends  of  strict  Sabbath  observance.  On  the  other  side,  the 
resemblance  is  not  a  little  striking,  yea,  there  is  a  strict  identity,  in 
several  respects,  between  the  principles  of  the  Pharisees,  and  that  of 
those  who  advocate  the  running  of  railway  tnuns  on  the  Lord's-day. 
In  the  Jtrst  places  the  charges  which  they  bring  against  the  Mends  of 
the  Sabbath  are  precisely  the  same,  in  principle,  with  the  charge 
which  the  Pharisees  brought  against  the  disciples.  In  the  second 
placey  in  advocating  the  running  of  railway  trains,  for  the  indiscriminate 
conveyance  of  passengers,  they  trample  under  foot  the  same  sacred 
principles  of  mercy  to  man,  and  submission  to  God,  which  the  Phari- 
sees violated  by  their  strained  interpretations  of  the  Sabbath-law. 

In  the  fast  place^the  charges  brought  against  the  inends  of  the  Sabbath, 
by  the  champions  of  railway  trafficking,  are  precisely  the  same,  in  prin- 
ciple, with  the  charge  which  the  Pharisees  brought  against  the  disciples 
for  plucking  the  ears  of  com.  If  no  work  ought  to  be  done  on  the  Ssh- 
bath,  say  they,  then,  why  permit  servants  to  kindle  fires,  and  prepare 
food,  and  perform  many  of  the  items  of  ordinary  household  labour  1   lo 
reply,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  men  require  to  use  the  means  of  preser- 
vation on  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  on  any  other  day;  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  distinctly  taught  us,  that  on  Sabbath  we  are  warranted  to 
perform  whatever  amount  of  labour  is  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  our  health  and  of  our  life; — just  as  David,  when  an  huogeredi 
partook  of  consecrated  bread,  when  this  was  necessary  to  his  subsis- 
tence.   Nay,  the  Saviour  goes  farther,  and  teaches  that  we  not  onlj 
may,  but  ought,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  perform  whatever  is  necessary 
to  self-preservation.      Because  he  prefers  mercy  to  sacrifice,  our 
Lord  argues,  that  God  would  rather  have  his  people  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  comfortable  self-preservation  on  Sabbath,  than  see  theni 
sacrifice  their  health  by  a  rigidly  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
the  Sabbath-law.      To  all,  therefore,  who  cavil  about  necessary 
household  labour,  we  have  simply  to  say,  you  are  occupying  the 
ground  of  the  Pharisees;  you  are  giving  their  strained  interpretation 
of  the  fourth  commandment ;  you  are  bringing  forward  precisely  the 
same  frivolous  charge  against  Christ's  disciples  in  your  day,  as  ^^^ 
Pharisees  did  in  Christ's  day;  nnd  if,  like  them,  *ye  knew  what  this 
meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  condemn 
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the  guiltless/  If  as  candid  as  you  ought  to  be,  and  as  well  informed 
as  jou  easily  might  be,  you  would  admit  at  once  that  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  had  authorised  such  labours.  A  second  charge  brought  against 
the  friends  of  the  Sabbath,  has  respect  to  the  use  of  private  carriages 
and  vehicles  in  conveying  (>ersons  to  the  church.  This  objection 
has  been  orged  by  all  the  champions  of  Sabbath  relaxation  vrith  great 
vehemence.  It  has  been  repeated,  and  repeated,  and  repeated, 
in  speeches,  in  conversations,  in  periodicals,  by  Scotchmen  and 
Englishmen,  by  agrarian  orators  and  urban  orators,  by  sage  old  men 
and  wondei^^y  wise  youths.  In  all  places,  in  all  societies,  on  all 
occasions,  from  officers  and  privates,  from  recruits  and  veterans,  from 
the  whole  mingled  motley  mass  in  the  anti-sabbatarian  camp,  one 
fierce  malignant  yell  is  continually  ascending,  against  the  dreadfril 
inconsbtency  and  monstrous  hypocrisy  of  those  who  declaim  against 
the  Fanning  of  railways,  and  yet  permit  carriages  and  other  vehicles 
to  be  used  for  conveying  passengers  to  church  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
Now  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the  passage  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing! that  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbaih  has  distinctly  warranted  his 
disciples  to  perform,  on  the  Sabbath,  whatever  kind  and  whatever 
amount  of  labour  is  necessary  to  his  service.  In  labour,  considered 
in  itself  there  is  nothing  unholy.  It  is  forbidden  on  Sabbath  simply  that 
men  may  have  a  suitable  opportunity  of  worshipping  God.  Worship 
being  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  the  law  enjoining  the  end  must,  in  this 
as  in  every  other  case,  sanction  all  necessary  means.  And  wherever 
it  is  necessary  to  health,  or  to  attendance  on  divine  ordinances  with- 
oQt  uneasiness,  it  sanctions  the  use  of  conveyances.  The  friends  of 
the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  very  guarded  in  their  personal  conduct  in 
respect  to  this  matter,  se  as  to  cut  off  occasion  from  *  liers  in  wait'  to 
find  fiiolt.  In  discussing  the  question  upon  Us  merits^  another,  and  a  bolder 
coarse,  we  think,  becomes  them.  They  ought  *'  to  stand  fast  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  them  free,  and  suffer  no  man  to 
entangle  them  in  the  yoke  of  bondage.'  They  ought  boldly  and 
undauntedly  to  plant  their  foot  upon  this  portion  of  God's  everlasting 
troth,  and,  in  despite  of  all  abuse,  and  railing,  and  bitterness,  to 
niaintain  that  they  are  warranted  thereby  to  perform  whatever 
amount,  or  whatever  kind  of  labour  is  necessary  to  be  done,  in  order 
to  their  serving  Christ  according  to  his  commandment.  All  the 
^i^ments  urged  by  Christ,  in  vindication  of  his  disciples  against  the 
cavils  of  the  Pharisees,  are  a  vindication  of  the  use  of  vehicles 
wherever  this  is  really  necessary  to  enable  persons  to  attend  the  house 
of  God.  In  the  first  place^  the  priests,  on  Sabbath,  slew  oxen,  and 
i^illed  dieep,  and  kindled  fires,  and  parted  the  sacrifices,  and  went 
^Qgh  a  great  amount  of  labour,  and,  in  doing  so,  were  blameless, 
because  this  Was  necessary  to  the  service  of  the  temple ;  but  Christ  is 
g^ter  than  the  temple ;  and  therefore  on  Sabbath  we  may  lawfully 
^  conveyances,  when  these  are  really  necessary  to  our  comfortable 
attendance  on  that  altered  form  of  public  worship  which  he  intro- 
(laced.  In  the  second  places  if  God  love  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice, 
tben  it  must  be  his  will  that  his  people,  who  are  delicate  in  health, 
^'f  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  his  house,  or  the  young  who  are 
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unable,  should  raUier  follow  mercy  and  use  a  convejance,  than  not  use 
a  oonyejaocey  and)  by  so  doing,  sacrifice  either  the  health  of  their  bodies 
or  the  enjoyment  of  his  ordinances.  In  the  third  place,  if  the  Son  of 
man  be  Uie  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  then  it  must  be  lawful  to  use  labour 
in  doing  his  work  on  Sabbath,  though  it  would  be  sinful  to  use  labour 
in  doing  the  work  of  our  own  secular  caUings.  Therefore,  the  law- 
fulness of  using  Tchicles  on  Sabbath,  can  only  be  challenged  on 
Pharisaical  principles.  It  can  only  be  challenged  by  denying  that 
the  Son  of  man  is  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath ;  by  denying  that  God 
loves  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice  ;  by  denying  that  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  Christ  legitimate  all  labour  done  in  his  service,  as  in  the 
temple,  formerly,  the  priests  profieined  the  Sabbath  and  were  blame- 
less. The  honour,  and  glory,  and  prerogative  of  Christ,  seem  to  u^i 
to  be  concerned  in  maintaining,  that  all  labour  necessary  to  his 
service  may  be  performed  without  sin  upon  the  Sabbath-day. 

In  the  charges  which  they  bring  against  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  champions  of  relaxation  proceed  on  principles  which  are  certainly 
the  same  as  those  involved  in  the  charges  which  the  Pharisees  of  old 
brought  against  the  disciples  of  Christ.     And  in  the  second  piece,  in 
advocating  the  running  of  railway  trains,  for  the  indiscriminate  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  they  trample  under  foot  the   same   sacred 
principles  which  the  Pharisees  violated  by  their  rigorous  interpreta- 
tions.    The  Pharisees,  no  doubt,  deviated  from  the  Sabbath-law,  and 
went  to  the  right  hand  extreme  of  over-rigidity;  while  the  modern 
assailants  of  the  Sabbath  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  too  much 
laxity.   But  those  who  deviate  from  a  law  on  the  left  hand  are  equally 
opposed  to  its  essential  principles  with  those  who  deviate  from  it  on 
the  right  hand.    The  essential,  radical,  vital  principles  of  the  Sabbaths 
as  laid  down  here,  are  these: — First,  it  is  a  day  in 'which  Christ 
challenges  a  special  property :   Second,  it  is  a  day  full  of  mercy  to 
man:    Third,  it  is  a  pro&nation  of  the  Sabbath  to  do  any  work, 
except  such  as  is  necessary  to  our  worshipping  God,  and  showing 
mercy  to  man.     Now,  all  these  principles  are  set  aside  by  the  friends 
of  Sabbath  relaxation  in  our  day,  as  entirely  as  they  wei*e  by  the 
Pharisees  of  old.     In  the  Jirst  place,  they  prefer  sacrifice  to  mercy,  bj 
depriving  their  servants  of  the  great  mercy  of  a  day  of  bodily  rest^  and 
of  the  still  greater  mercy  of  a  day  which  they  may  devote  to  the  ser- 
vice of  their  Maker,  and  to  the  spiritual  improvement  of  their  immortal 
souls.     In  the  second  place,  they  are  guilty  of  infringing  Christ^ 
Lordship  of  the  Sabbath  in  a  variety  of  ways : — First,  they  claim  a 
right  to  make  traffic  for  money,  without  being  able  to  show  any 
warrant,  under  Christ's  hand,  by  which  this  is  authorised,  thus  ass.iil- 
ing  his  prerogative  as  the  sole  Lord  and  Lawgiver  of  the  Sabbath. 
In  the  second  place,  by  employing  their  servants  in  secular  matters  on 
Sabbath,   they  assail   and   undermine  Christ's  right   to  have  tlie«? 
servants  spending  that  holy  day  in  his  service.     In  the  third  place,  bv 
claiming  a  right  to  run  trains,  for  the  indiscriminate  conveyance  of 
passengers,  equally  valid  with  that  of  Christ's  servants  to  use  vehicles 
to  enable  them  to  do  Christ's  work,  by  attending  the  church,  the 
advocates  of  railway  travelling  in  effect  say,  that  if  labour  may  he 
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done  in  Chriat's  service,  it  may  also  be  done  in  the  service  of  pleasure, 
or  of  covetousness ;  which  is  just  to  say  that  the  Son  of  man  is  not  the 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  but  Uiat  mammon  and  others  have  as  good  a 
right  to  be  served  on  that  day  as  he  has.  But  it  will  be  said,  If  it  be  not 
a  sin  to  use  a  vehicle  for  going  to  church,  where  can  be  the  sin  of  using 
aTehicle  for  any  purpose?  'Have  you  not  read  how  that  on  Sabbath 
the  priests  in  the  temple  profane  the  Sabbath,  and  are  blameless?'  They 
did,  without  hlame^  in  the  service  of  God  what  would  have  been  jwo- 
fanation  if  done  in  any  other  service.  And  though,  when  necessary, 
vehicles  may  be  used  on  Sabbath  in  the  service  of  Christ,  without 
bkme,  it  would  be  profanation  to  use  them  in  the  service  of  mammon — 
it  would  be  profanation  to  use  them  in  the  service  of  pleasure. 

But  surely  it  may  be  said,  the  passage  which  has  been  under  con- 
sideration warrants  the  running  of  trains  for  the  purposes  of  mercy. 
Most  certainly.  But  in  the  Jirst  place,  trains  for  the  indiscriminate 
conveyance  of  passengers  are  not  trains  to  accommodate  persons  that  are 
travelling  on  works  of  mercy ;  and  though  run  in  the  name  of  Mercy, 
they  must,  by  every  christian,  be  regarded  as  run  in  opposition  to  her 
interests.  In  the  second  place,  we  say  to  those  who  advocate  mercy 
trains,  As  many  as  you  like  for  mercy,  but  none  for  money.  We  do 
not  dispute  whether  a  man  can  lawfully  receive  hire  for  assist- 
ing others  to  do  a  work  of  mercy ;  but  in  all  cases  where  this  is 
done,  it  is  a  mercenary,  and  not  a  merciful  work  in  him.  And  if 
railway  companies  will  run  trains  in  the  name  of  mercy,  they  must  do 
so  for  the  sake  of  mercy,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  money.  What !  will 
ye  sell  your  mercy  ?  Will  you  make  merchandise  of  your  philan- 
thropy! Will  ye  let  out  your  compassion  on  hire?  No!  mercy 
cannot  be  bought,  she  cannot  be  sold ;  when  a  price  is  put  upon  her 
she  is  mercy  no  more.  It  is,  then,  selfishness  disguised  in  the  clothing  of 
mercy.  It  is  covetousness  taking  that  sacred  name  into  her  lips,  to 
augment  her  weekly  income,  and  secure  a  higher  per  centage  at  the 
annual  or  half-yearly  dividend.  A  company  ready  to  sell  mercy  for 
hire,  is  no  better  than  a  company  ready  to  sell  truth  for  hire,  or  to  sell 
justice  for  hire.  O  ye  trafficking  philanthropists  I  ye  that  put  up  your 
compassion  for  the  people  to  sale,  and  retail  it  for  their  use  at  so  much 
l)er  mile,  know  that  mercy  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  sold !  Is  this  you 
—0  ye  lights  of  the  ago,  ye  friends  of  the  people,  ye  men  of  good  sense, 
and  liberal  minds,  ye  IHends  of  progress,  ye  enemies  of  superstition  and 
priestcraft — is  this  indeed  you,  putting  lip  God's  mercy  and  your  mercy 
to  sale,  as  the  monks  and  friars  sold  God's  mercy  and  their  own  in  the 
days  before  the  Reformation?  It  may  be  a  merciful  thing  for  you  to 
have  fifty-two  days  added  to  your  annual  income ;  but  this  is  aU  your 
reward.  Mercy  disowns  such  a  transaction  done  in  her  name;  and, 
amid  the  din  of  the  conflict,  she  raises  her  venerable  ISgure,  covered 
with  scars,  and  says,  •  Behold  the  wounds  wherewith  I  have  been 
'wounded '  by  these  professed  friends.  Save  me  from  silver-tongued 
and  golden-hearted  friends,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  open  enemies. 

But  we  must  hurriedly  conclude  these  remarks.  From  them  it  must 
he  apparent  that  we  ai'e  warranted,  on  Sabbatb,  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  lives,  and  whatever  is  necessary 
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to  the  service  of  God,  and  that  the  advocates  of  Sabbath  relaxa- 
tion, both  in  the  charges  they  bring  against  the  firiends  of  its  strict 
observance,  and  in  their  opposition  to  the  radical  essential  prindplei 
of  the  Sabbath,  are  identiod  in  opinion  with  the  Pharisees. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  DIVINE  DESIGN. 

FirTH  ARTICLE. 

Child  of  the  san !  parene  th  j  raptnroos  flight, 

Mingling  with  her  thon  lov'st,  in  fields  of  light ; 

And  where  the  flowers  of  Pindise  unfold, 

Qoaff  fngrant  nectar  from  their  caps  of  gold. 

Tbos  shall  thj  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  sky, 

KxpAnd  and  shot  with  silent  ecstasj. 

Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm — a  thing  that  crept 

On  the  bare  earth,  then  wronght  a  tomb  and  alept ! 

And  such  is  man :  soon  from  his  cell  of  daj 

To  burst  a  seraph  in  the  blaze  of  daj !  Booxbs. 

In  our  last  paper  we  considered  a  few  of  the  many  wonderful  displays 
of  instinct  exhibited  bj  insects  in  providing  a  secure  resting-place  for 
their  eggs,  and  making  provision  for  the  first  wants  of  their  future 
progeny.  We  stated  in  the  beginning  of  that  paper  that  all  insects 
are  produced  from  eggs.  Strictly  speaking,  this  we  still  believe  is 
true.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  observation  might  seem  to 
support  an  opposite  opinion;  as,  for  instance,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  common  blowfly  deposits  its  young  in  the  larva  state— that  is,  as 
grubs  or  maggots.  It  may  therefore  be  proper  to  remark,  before 
passing  altogether  from  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  there  are  certain 
tribes  of  insects  that  retain  their  eggs  until  the  grubs  are  hatched, 
and  then  deposit  their  young  in  the  larva  form  ;  while  there  are  even 
others  that  do  not  deposit  their  young  till  they  have  assumed  the 
pupa  state,  and  are  almost  ready  to  become  perfect  flies*  These 
cases  are,  however,  few.  In  by  fiir  the  larger  number  of  instaiw^ 
they  pass  through  all  the  stages  of  eggs,  larvae,  pups,  and  perfect  in- 
sects. One  &ct  as  to  some  of  these  eggs,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  as  exhibiting  the  forethought  of  an  All-wise  Creator,  may 
not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  notice.  It  is,  that  in  many  instances  the 
eggs  are  provided  with  a  little  lid  or  cover  at  one  end,  so  that  the 
larva,  when  ready  to  emerge  into  the  open  air,  has  nothing  to  do  but 
push  it  up,  and  so  obtain  fi«e  egress.  One  species,  in  particular,  was 
discovered  by  the  Rev.  R.  Shepherd  to  be  possessed  also  of  an  appa- 
ratus of  a  hard  horny  substance,  somewhat  resembling  in  formi  f*/ 
Kirby  and  Spence,  a  cross  bow,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  imprisoned  larva  to  throw  open  the  lid.  In  other  cases,  the 
swelling  of  the  body  breaks  the  pellicle  of  the  shell.  When  too  hard 
to  be  so  broken,  the  insect  makes  its  way  out  by  gnawing  an  opemi^D 
with  its  mandibles,  or  jaws. 

In  their  second  state,  insects,  we  have  already  mentioned,  ha^e 
been  called  Larvae.     In  this  condition  some  resemble  very  much  the 
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perfeet  insect,  others  do  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  it  The 
difference  in  the  former  class  consists  usuallj  in  proportion  of  parts, 
want  of  wings,  or  such  like  characters.  In  the  latter  the  characters 
are  so  different  from  those  of  the  perfect  insect,  as  not,  in  any  degree, 
to  lead  a  casual  observer  ever  to  conclude  that  thej  were  the  same. 
This  difference  will  be  sufficiently  indicated,  for  our  present  purpose, 
by  the  simple  announcement,  that  it  is  that  between  a  grub  and  a 
£j,  a  caterpillar  and  a  butterfij. 

As  it  consists  with  neither  our  time  nor  space  to  attempt  anything 
like  even  an  outline  of  insect  history,  we  content  ourselves  with  the 
statement  of  one  or  two  facts,  calculated  to  inspire  an  interest  in  the 
subject 

Id  a  former  paper  we  narrated  the  history  of  the  transformation  of 
a  dragon-fly.  The  larva  of  this  fly  presents,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  instance  of  design,  in  the  construction  of  its  under-lip,  so  as 
to  fit  it  for  seizing  its  prey.  It  is  thus  described  by  Kirby  and  Spence : 
— '  In  other  larvas  this  part  is  usually  small  and  inconspicuous,  and 
seems  merely  for  retaining  the  food,  and  assisting  in  its  deglutition; 
but  in  these  it  is  by  fiir  the  largest  organ  of  the  mouth,  which,  when 
dosed,  it  entirely  conceals;  and  it  not  only  retains,  but  actually 
seizes  the  animal's  prey,  by  means  of  a  very  singular  pair  of  jaws, 
with  which  it  is  furnished.  Conceive  your  under-lip  (to  have  re- 
course, as  Reaumur  on  another  occasion,  to  such  a  comparison)  to  be 
homy  instead  of  fleshy,  and  to  be  elongated  perpendicularly  down- 
wards, so  as  to  wrap  over  your  chin  and  extend  to  its  bottom, — ^that 
tbis  elongation  is  there  expanded  into  a  triangular  convex  plate,  at- 
tached to  it  by  a  joint,  so  as  to  bend  upwards  again  and  fold  over  the 
£u:e,  as  high  as  the  nose,  concealing  not  only  the  chin  and  the  first- 
mentioned  elongation,  but  the  mouth  and  part  of  the  cheeks ; — con- 
ceive, moreover,  that  to  the  end  of  this  last-mentioned  plate  are  fixed 
two  other  convex  ones,  so  broad  as  to  cover  the  whole  nose  and 
temples, — ^that  these  can  open  at  pleasure,  transversely,  like  a  pair  of 
jaws,  so  as  to  expose  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  that  their  inner  edges, 
where  they  meet,  are  cut  into  numerous  sharp  teeth  or  spines,  or 
anned  with  one  or  more  long  and  sharp  claws — ^you  will  then  have 
as  accurate  an  idea  as  my  powers  of  description  can  give,  of  the 
Btrange  conformation  of  the  under-lip  in  the  larvae  of  the  tribe  of 
UbdlvUnaj  which  conceals  the  mouth  and  face  precisely  as  I  have 
Bopposed  a  similar  construction  of  your  lip  would  do  yours.  You  will 
probably  admit  that  your  own  visage  would  present  an  appearance 
not  very  engaging  while  concealed  by  such  a  mask ;  but  it  would 
strike  still  more  awe  into  the  spectators  were  they  to  see  you  first 
open  the  two  upper  jaw-like  plates,  which  would  project  from  each 
temple  like  the  blinders  of  a  horse ;  and  next  having,  by  means  of 
the  joint  at  your  chin,  let  down  the  whole  apparatus,  and  uncovered 
jour  &ce,  employ  them  in  seizing  any  food  that  presented  itself,  and 
conveying  it  to  your  mouth.  Yet  this  procedure  is  that  adopted  by 
the  larvae  provided  with  this  strange  organ.  While  it  is  at  rest,  it 
^ies  close  to  and  covers  the  face.  When  the  insects  would  make 
>«e  of  it,  they  unfold  it  like  an  arm,  catch  the  prey  at  which  they 
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aim  by  means  of  the  mandibuliform  (jaw-like)  plates,  and  then  partly 
refold  it,  BO  as  to  hold  the  prey  to  the  mouth  in  a  cony^ient  position 
for  the  operation  of  the  two  pair  of  jaws  with  which  they  are  provided. 
Yoa  will  admire  the  wisdom  of  this  admirable  contriTance,  when  you 
reflect  that  these  larvsQ  are  not  fitted  to  pursue  their  prey  with  rapidity, 
like  most  predaceous  animals ;  but  that  they  steal  upon  them,  as  De 
Geer  observes,  as  a  cat  does  upon  a  bird,  very  slowly,  and  as  if  they 
counted  their  steps,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  evolution  of  this  machine, 
take  them  as  it  were  by  surprise,  when  ihey  think  themselves  safe.' 
These  animals  are  found  in  almost  every  ditch,  so  that  the  curious 
construction  just  described  may  be  easily  examined. 

Other  points  in  the  construction  of  larvae  are  equally  interesting.  For 
these  we  must  refer  to  works  on  the  subject.  One  peculiarity,  however, 
we  must  not  overlook — their  changes  of  skin.  Some  larvse  change  their 
skins  four,  some  five  or  eight,  some  nine,  and  some  even  ten  times^ 
The  caterpillar  of  the  common  tiger  moth  changes  generally  ten  time& 
Some  now  (May)  in  our  possession,  and  which  have  been  alive  all 
winter,  have  changed  their  skins  twice  since  we  got  them  in  April. 
^  A  day  or  two  previous  to  each  change  of  its  skin,  the  larva  ceases 
eating  altogether :  it  becomes  languid  and  feeble,  its  beautiful  occurs 
fade,  and  it  seeks  for  a  retreat  in  which  it  can  undergo  this  important 
and  sometimes  dangerous  and  even  fatal  operation  in  security.  Here, 
either  fixing  itself  by  its  legs  to  the  surface  on  which  it  rests,  or,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  caterpillars,  by  its  prolegs,  to  a  slight  web  spnn  for 
this  purpose,  it  turns  or  twists  its  body  in  various  directions,  and 
altematdy  swells  and  contracts  its  different  segments.  The  object  of 
these  motions  and  contortions  seems  to  be,  to  separate  the  exterior 
skin,  now  become  dry  and  rigid,  from  the  new  one  just  belov  it. 
After  continuing  these  operations  for  some  hours,  resting  at  intervals 
without  motion,  as  if  exhausted  by  their  violence,  the  critical  moment 
arrives ;  the  skin  splits  on  the  back,  in  consequence  of  the  still  more 
violent  swelling  of  the  second  or  third  segment;  the  opening  thus 
made  is  speedily  increased  by  a  succession  of  swellings  and  contractions 
of  the  remaining  segments;  even  the  head  itself  oflen  divides  into 
three  triangular  pieces,  and  the  enclosed  larva  by  degrees  iKithdraws 
itself  from  its  old  skin.'  Such  is  the  usual  though  not  universal  way 
in  which  this  operation  is  performed.  Everything  is  changed,^ 
hairs,  skull,  eyes,  antennae,  palpi,  jaws,  and  legs.  But  this  is  np^ 
all  Swammeirdam  says,  of  the  grub  of  a  certain  beetle,  'Nothing iu 
all  nature  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  wonderful  sight  than  the  chtfig^ 
of  skin  in  these  and  other  the  like  worms.  This  matter,  therefore, 
deserves  the  greatest  consideration,  and  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  speci- 
men of  nature's  miracles ;  for  it  is  not  the  external  skin  only  that  these 
worms  cast,  like  serpents,  but  the  throat  and  a  part  of  the  stomach ; 
and  even  the  inward  surface  of  the  great  gut  changes  its  skin  at 
the  same  time.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  these  wonders;  for  at 
the  same  time  some  hundreds  of  pulmonary  pipes  within  the  bodj  of 
the  worm  cast  also  each  its  delicate  and  tender  skin.  These  several 
skins  are  afterwards  collected  into  eighteen  thicker,  and  as  it  were 
compounded  ropes,  nine  on  each  side  of  the  body,  which,  when  the 
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skin  is  cast,  slip  gently,  and  by  degrees,  from  within  the  body  through 
the  eighteen  apertures  or  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  tubes,  before 
described,  having  their  tops  or  ends  directed  upwards  towards  the 
head.  Two  other  branches  of  the  pulmonary  pipes,  that  are  smaller 
and  have  no  points  of  respiration,  cast  a  skin  likewise.'  .... 
^Tbe  larva  which  has  undergone  this  painful  process  is  at  first 
extremely  weak,  and  its  parts  are  soil  and  tender.  Its  coloiu*,  too,  is 
usually  paler  than  before,  and  its  markings  indistinct,  until  their  tints 
hare  been  enlivened  by  exposure  to  the  air,  when  they  become  more 
^h,  vivid,  and  beautiful  to  appearance  than  ever.  When  a  few 
mcak  have  invigorated  its  languid  powers,  the  renovated  animal  makes 
up  for  its  long  abstinence  bj  eating  with  double  voi*acity.' 

When  the  requisite  amount  of  food  has  been  eaten,  the  requisite 
Dumber  of  skins  cast,  and  the  requisite  growth  attained,  the  larvse 
begin  prepaiing  to  enter  the  third  state — ^that  of  pupa.  Some  remain 
where  they  happen  to  be;  others  seek  a  place  of  security  in  which  to 
pass  the  helpless  period  of  their  new  state.  Some  creep  into  chinks 
in  walls  or  wood;  others  cover  themselves  with  dead  leaves,  moss,  &c. 
A  great  many  betake  themselves  to  the  earth,  and  burrow  in  it. 
Some  that  pass  the  larva  state  in  the  water,  seek  the  shore.  A  large 
section  suspend  themselves  to  leaves,  or  twigs,  or  stones  by  a  silken 
thread;  and  a  very  numerous  tribe  shut  themselves  completely  up  in 
cocoons  or  cases. 

To  describe  the  beautiful  manoeuvres  by  which  this  suspension  is 
attained,  or  these  cocoons  formed,  would  occupy  more  space  than  our 
whole  series  of  articles  may  extend  to,  but  would  prove,  perhaps,  not 
the  least  interesting  subject  of  research.  We,  in  the  meantime, 
however,  pass  on  to  the  third  state,  our  notice  of  which  will  be  very 
limited.  To  include  all  insects,  this  state  has  been  defined  to  be 
'that  intervening  between  the  larva  and  imago  (or  perfect  insect),  in 
which  the  parts  and  organs  of  the  perfect  insect — though  in  few  cases 
folly  developed,  are  prepared  and  fitted  for  their  final  and  complete 
development  in  the  last-mentioned  state,  and  in  which  the  majority 
of  these  animals  are  incapable  of  locomotion  or  of  taking  food.'  As 
in  the  last  state,  so  also  in  this,  different  tribes  differ  in  the  chai'ac- 
teristics  and  conditions  of  their  pupa  state.  Some  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  their  former  larva-look,  or  from  their  perfect  state; 
others,  again,  are  entirely  different  from  any  former  or  futni'e  condition. 
These  latter  we  know  commonly  by  the  name  chrysalises,  which  was 
given  to  them  on  account  of  the  gilded  or  golden  appearance  which 
some  of  them  present.  In  this  state  tliey  remain  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  days,  weeks,  months,  and  even  years.  In  one 
instance,  out  of  thirty-six  eggs  laid  by  one  moth,  and  all  of  which 
went  into  the  pupa  state  together,  twelve  came  out  at  the  usual  season, 
twelve  more  in  the  foUowing  one,  and  the  remaining  twelve  did  not 
come  out  till  the  third  season,  when,  however,  they  were  equally 
perfect  with  the  others. 

The  formation  of  the  cocoons  or  cases  is  not  more  curious  than  the 
different  modes  by  which  the  insects  extricate  themselves  from  them, 
when  they  have  attained  their  perfect  state.    We  once  kept  severed 
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fiaterpillars  of  the  puss  moth,  and  in  process  of  time  saw  them  pass 
into  the  pupa  state.  They  constructed  for  themselves  chambers 
against  the  side  of  the  glass  in  which  they  were  kept,  fonning  their 
walls  with  wood-dust  and  glue,  and  making  them  of  great  strength. 
To  the  ordinary  observer  it  might  have  seemed  impossible  that  a 
moth,  the  emblem  of  frailty,  could  break  up  such  an  imprisoning  wall 
and  come  forth*  Nevertheless  in  due  time  forth  they  came.  Each 
moth  is  provided  with  a  bag  of  acid.  '  The  contents  of  this  she  poors 
out  as  soon  as  she  has  forced  her  head  through  the  skin  of  the 
chrysalis,  and  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  cocoon.  The  acid  instautly 
acts  upon  the  gum,  loosens  the  cohesion  of  the  grains  of  wood,  and  a 
gentle  effort  suffices  to  push  down  what  was  a  minute  ago  so  strong 
a  barrier!' 

We  were  furnished  a  few  weeks  ago,  through  the  kindness  of  a 
fnend,  with  some  chrysalises  of  the  common  cabbage  butterfly,  and 
some  caterpillars  of  the  tiger  moths,  along  with  other  insect  specimens. 
After  feeding  voraciously  for  some  time,  and  casting  their  skins  once 
or  twice,  the  caterpillars  have  now  buUt  themselves  a  large  and  strong 
chamber,  cutting  the  hair  from  their  own  bodies  to  line  it,  and 
strengthening  it  with  the  stripped  midribs  of  the  dandelion  leaves  on 
which  they  had  been  feeding.  These  are  &stened  together  with 
threads  woven  by  the  insects,  and  the  interstices  filled  up  with  gum. 
Within  this  they  have  now  gone  into  the  pupa  state,  from  which  we 
look  for  their  coming  forth  moths  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
more. 

The  chrysalises  of  the  cabbage  butterfly  must  be  well  known. 
They  may  be  seen  almost  anywhere,  attached  to  old  walls,  and  be- 
neath the  eaves  of  houses.  They  look  to  the  passer-by  like  mere  bits 
of  lime — a  provision  of  colour  no  doubt  intended  for  their  security. 
We  had  them  lying  in  a  box,  the  top  of  which  was  covered  with  gla»», 
and  were  in  hopes  we  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  them  change. 
The  first  one,  however,  came  out  much  sooner  than  we  expected,  and 
early  in  the  morning.  The  other  was  some  weeks  later,  and  we 
feared  that  the  insect  had  died.  This  fear  increased  when  we  noticed 
the  chrysalis  growing  darker  and  darker,  till  we  discovered  this  to  be 
the  symptom  of  change.  On  reading  this  one  evening,  we  thought  of 
looking  at  our  prisoner  to  see  how  he  fared,  but  something  came  m 
the  way,  and  we  did  not.  In  the  morning  a  fine  large  butterfly,  ^^^ 
wings  two  inches  across,  was  fluttering  in  the  box.  In  the  one  in- 
stance the  case  was  considerably  broken,  but  in  the  other  only  a  neat 
small  slit  had  been  made  at  one  end.  Both  the  insects  bad  ezp^^f^ 
into  perfect  beauty  before  we  observed  that  they  had  come  fort"- 
When  they  first  come  out,  however,  their  wings  are  small  and  of  a 
dull  colour,  and  their  parts  sofl  and  languid.  The  process  of  expan- 
sion is,  however,  rapid.  It  is  thus  described  by  a  writer  who  wit- 
nessed it  in  the  case  of  a  rare  butterfly  which  he  reared  from  a  P^P** 
— *  With  great  care,'  says  he,  *  I  placed  it  on  my  arm,  where  it  kept 
pacing  about  for  the  space  of  more  than  an  hour.  To  observe  how 
gradual  and  yet  how  rapid  was  the  development  of  the  parts  ftna 
organs,  and  particularly  of  the  wing?,  and  the  perfect  coming  fort"  o^ 
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the  colours  and  spots  as  the  sun  gave  vigour  to  it,  was  a  most  in- 
teresdng  speclade.  At  first  it  was  unable  to  elevate  or  even  move 
its  wings ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  serial  or  other  fluid  was  forced,  by 
the  motions  of  its  trunk,  into  their  nervures,  their  numerous  corruga- 
tions and  folds  graduallj  yielded  to  the  action,  till  they  had  gained 
their  greatest  extent,  and  the  film  between  all  the  nervures  became 
tCDse.  The  ocilli,  and  spots,  and  bars,  which  appeared  at  first  as  but 
germs  or  rudiments  of  what  they  were  to  be,  grew  with  the  growing 
wing,  and  shone  forth  upon  its  complete  expansion  in  full  magnitude 
and  beauty,' — and  so  it  soars  away  upon  the  errand  of  its  life. 

We  must  now  bid  adieu  to  Uiese  interesting  themes.  We  have 
collected  our  illustrations  from  the  works  of  those  who  have  deeply 
studied  what  they  wrote  about ;  and  we  have  added  some  experiences 
of  our  own,  to  show  that  what  we  recommend  as  an  interesting  pur- 
soit  has  had  rewards  as  well  as  charms  for  ourselves.  One  of  the 
thousand  lessons  spread  out  before  the  student  of  nature  has  been 
beautifully  recorded  by  the  poet,  in  the  lines  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  paper.  For  the  rest  we  may  say,  open  the  book  and  read 
for  yourselves.  Accept,  however,  this  caution,  ere  we  part :  Beware 
of  patting  Nature  in  the  place  of  God.  A  betrayer  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  an  advocate  of  its  desecration,  has  lately  said,  that  he  communed 
in  spirit  with  his  God  amid  the  scenes  of  nature,  and  his  prayers  as- 
cended in  unison  with  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  and  the  carols  of  the 
feathered  choir.  There  is  an  idolatry  of  Nature,  which  is  actual  in- 
fidelity. *What  is  the  difierence  between  geology  and  theology?'  we 
heard  asked  the  other  day.  'The  difference  between  earth  and 
heaven,'  was  the  reply,  llie  question  and  answer  relate  equally  to 
aQ  natural  science  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  revealed  truth  on  the 
other.  Both  are  of  God ;  and  both,  rightly  employed,  subserve  the 
same  end.  But  he  greatly  mistakes  both  who  accepts  the  one,  and 
discards  the  other.  For  if  it  is  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  '  the  in- 
visible things  of  God,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,' — and  so  the  doctrines 
of  theology  receive  illustration  firom  the  discoveries  of  science, — much 
more  is  it  so,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  too  many  of  the  disciples  of 
science  it  may  be  said,  *Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  scriptures.' 
While  bible  theology  is  independent  of  natural  science,  natural  science 
proves  dangerous  when  it  assumes  a  position  independent  of  the  scrip- 
tures of  truth.  The  first  is  crippled  and  shorn  of  some  of  its  rays, 
when  deprived  of  the  other ;  but  the  second  is  poison,  and  not  food, 
when  unrectified  by  the  true  word  of  prophecy.  When,  therefore, 
joa  pursue  these  studies,  towards  which  we  have  sought  to  turn  you, 
let  it  be  in  the  way  of  complying  with  the  advice  of  the  French  phi- 
losopher, who  said,  '  It  is  Bible  in  hand  that  we  ought  to  enter  the 
august  temple  of  Nature,  that  we  may  recognise  aright  the  voice  of 
the  Creator.' 
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OUR  MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE  SCHEWDE. 

Two  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  abore 
Scheme,  and  the  results  are  snch  as  reflect  equal  credit  on  the  iviadom 
of  its  projector,  and  the  sound  principles  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  body. 
Theory  has  now  been  converted  into  reality ;  and  by  reality,  hope  has 
been  gratified,  and  misgivings  not  a  few,  and  not  a  little  gloomy,  as 
to  the  possibility  of  doing  what  all  admitted  to  be  desirable,  ace  now 
dearly  shown  to  have  been  the.  promptings  of  distrust,  and  not  of 
prudence. 

By  the  directions  of  the  Synod,  specified  details  will  be  furnished  to 
our  readers  through  another  and  a  separate  channeL  Fh>m  these  it 
will  appear  how  generally,  and  how  cordially,  this  Scheme  has  been 
supported,  and  how  much  good  it  has  been  the  means  of  doing.  The 
united  contributions  of  the  whole  denomination  is,  indeed,  small,  when 
compared  with  the  magnificent  revenues  of  some  other  diurches,  and 
is  even  small  when  compared  with  the  princely  donations  of  angle 
individuals  among  their  members.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  this  is  a  supplementary,  and  not  a  sustentation  fund ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  sound,  we  know  it  to  be  a  &ct,  that  when  the  number  of 
members  in  the  Free  Church,  and  the  Original  SecessioD,  are  taken 
into  consideration,  and  when  our  supplementary  and  sustentation 
funds  are  put  together,  the  average  amount  contributed  in  our  denomi* 
nation,  by  each  individual  member,  is  very  much  higher  than  that 
contributed  in  the  former  body.  The  contributions  of  our  body,  fi>r 
all  purposes,  average  fuUy  £1  for  each  member  per  annum;  and 
when  the  inmiensely  greater  amount  of  wealth  in  the  Free  Chnrch  is 
taken  into  consideration,  with  even  two  hundred  thousand  memberS) 
she  would  have  an  annual  income  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Thus,  though  the  nominal  sum  collected  for  this  supplementary  fond 
be  small,  it  is  not  by  any  means  contemptible,  when  tried  by  the  rule 
of  proportion.  All  the  congregations  deserve  credit  who  have  pot 
their  hands  to  the  work;  but  some  of  them  deserve  spedal  credit 
Among  these  we  would  mention  Midholm,  Davie  Street,  Edinborgb, 
and  Ayr,  especially  the  latter — ^which,  all  things  taken  into  considera- 
tion, occupies  the  first  rank  in  i*egard  to  liberality,  and  is  a  pattern  t« 
the  whole  body.  Nor  would  it  be  right  to  omit  specifying  Gohnondl, 
the  smallest  congregation,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  body,  with  its 
contingent  of  £10,  showing  how  much  can  be  done,  even  where  the 
memb^hip  is  fewest,  by  the  union  of  will  and  efiTort. 

What  has  been  abeady  done  shows  the  practicability  of  the  Scheme. 
That  Scheme  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  equality  not  of  nominal  bat 
of  proportional  equality.  Nominal  equality  would  be  real  ineqoalityi 
for  the  same  sums  are  of  very  unequal  value  in  different  stations;  sd^ 
therefore,  this  fund  is  distributed  so  as  to  proportion  the  income  to  the 
expense.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  aimed  to  bring  all  ministers  in 
rural  and  remote  districts  to  £85,  in  small  towns  to  £95,  and  in 
borough  towns  to  £105.  Formerly,  the  stipend  of  many  of  our  minis- 
ters was  very  far  below  the  sums  named  in  this  scale    and  mnltitodes 
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doubted,  and  some  even  despaired  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  Scheme 
being  realised.  It  would  be  highly  desirable,  all  admitted,  but  how 
could  the  thing  be  doneT  We  knew  from  the  commencement  that  all 
this,  and  fax  more  than  all  this,  could  be  done,  with  the  most  perfect 
ease,  if  a  united  effort  should  only  be  made.  And  we  had  such  con* 
fidenoein  the  sound  principle,  the  good  sense,  the  generous  spirit  of  our 
denomination,  as  to  feel  convinced  that  the  apparent  diffidence  of  many 
was  the  result  of  cautiousness  of  j  udgment,  which,  though  it  might  make 
than  cool  in  counsel,  would  be  found,  when  they  came  to  act,  and  to 
giTS,  not  to  have  affected  their  hearts,  or  in  the  least  to  have  impaired 
Uieir  generosity.  The  result  has  justified  these  anticipations ;  and  a 
Tery  ^ght  increase,  over  the  whole  body,  above  the  contributions  of 
last  year,  would  comfdetely  realise  the  Scheme,  as  above  stated.  That 
is  to  say,  a  very  slight  increase,  over  the  whole  body,  would  give  to 
every  minister  in  a  rural  district  £85,  to  every  minister  in  a  small 
town  £95,  and  to  every  minister  in  a  borough  town  £105.* 

By  what  is  already  done  no  person  has  been  injured.  We  ^1  con- 
vinced that  no  contributor  either  is,  or  feels  himself  to  be,  poorer  on 
account  of  what  has  been  given.  The  whole  difficulty  in  such  matters 
is,  with  most  persons,  entirely  imaginary.  The  love  of  property,  and 
the  rdnctance  to  part  with  it,  in  those  who  have  it,  is  so  strong,  and 
the  fear  of  impoverishing  themselves  is  so  strong,  generally,  in  those 
that  live  by  daily  kdx>urs,  that  all  classes,  till  once  they  try,  think 
they  cannot  do  what  can  be  easily  done,  if  they  would  only  allow 
themselves  to  make  the  attempt.  Govetonsness,  while  it  has  been 
dislodged  firom  the  heart  of  every  christian  man,  has  not  been 
altogeidier  expelled  irom  his  person ;  and  in  many  cases  of  truly  good 
men,  the  malady  takes  up  its  habitation  in  their  nervous  system,  and 
makes  them  pure  downright  hypochondriacs,  in  all  that  pertains  to 
money-^possessing  their  imagination  with  the  idea  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  do  anything,  when  such  a  conclusion  is  a  piece  of  pure 
haUncination,  the  means  being  in  their  hands,  and  they  knowing  this 
to  be  the  case.  The  man  who  thinks  himself  unable  to  move,  because 
he  fimcies  he  is  fimned  of  glass,  can  only  be  cured  by  walking ;  and 
posons  who  &ncy  they  can  give  nothing  for  charitable  or  rdigious 
porposes,  can  only  be  cured  by  giving.  What  with  many  was  be- 
Heved  to  be  an  impossibility,  has  been  proved  by  the  result  to  be,  not 
only  not  impossible,  but  not  even  difficult,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
done,  and  no  hardship  has  been  experienced  in  its  fulfilment 

Wliila  no  injury  has  been  sustained  by  contributors  to  this  fimd, 
they  have  been  the  means  of  doing  much  to  increase  the  comfort  of 
oar  nunisters,  and  especially  of  those  of  them  whose  privations  were 
greatest;  and  reflections  on  this  will  shed  a  benign  and  tranquil  satis- 
^ction  into  their  hearts,  of  a  kind  which  gold  and  silver  never  can 
exdte.  It  should,  therefore,  be  the  resolution  of  every  one,  without 
exception,  that  he  will  not  do  less.  This  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
Bhow  that  we  give  from  principle,  and  not  from  impulse.  Impulse  is 
Hke  a  mountain  torrent  that  flows  only  when  the  rains  fall,  or  the 
Biowa  melt;  but  principle  is  like  a  stream  fed  by  some  living  fountain, 

^  la  idfitioa  to  tUs,  the  fiud  has  8e(»nd  a  manse  to  eyexy  inimster  who  i^ 
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that  pours  its  waters  daily  into  the  sea,  yet  each  sacceediiig  day  flows 
in  undiminished  fdness.  If  the  principle  of  sanctified  generosity  be  im- 
planted in  our  bosom,  it,  as  well  as  every  other  grace,  will  be  *  in  us  like 
a  well  of  living  water,  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life.'  To  all  eter- 
nity, literally,  we  will  feel  the  grateful  impulse  steadily,  continuously 
actuating  our  minds,  and  this  will  be  secured,  that,  though  the  stream 
of  our  liberality  may  be  divided,  it  never  will  run  backwards. 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  that  we  do  no  less  than  has  been  done. 
Without  one  particle  of  painful  self-denial,  the  Scheme  above  explained 
could  be  completed,  and  more  than  completed.  An  effort,  therefore, 
should  be  made  to  attain  this  end.  Presbyteries  and  sessions,  and 
influential  and  intelligent  individuals  throughout  the  country,  should 
use  their  influence  for  Uiis  purpose.  We  would  not  have  authority  used, 
but  merely  influence.  And  when  we  say  influence,  let  not  this  be 
misunderstood.  Everything  like  an  outcry  about  money  we  would 
utterly  repudiate.  It  is  indecorous  and  unwise.  Extensive  observa- 
tion has  satisfied  us,  that  nothing  has  a  more  certain  tendency  to  chill 
and  to  alienate  people's  hearts,  and  to  restrain  and  freeze  the  current 
of  their  liberality,  than  lecturings,  and  scoldings,  and  querulous  admo- 
nitions on  the  subject  of  money.  All  individuals,  and  all  parties,  who 
have  tried  this,  have  fidled,  and  they  all  will  ^1,  to  the  end  of  ^e 
world ;  for  they  are  acting  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things.  liberality 
is  a  voluntary  thing,  and  it  only  can  be  increased  by  strengthening 
liberal  and  generous  inclinations.  And  this  cannot  be  done  by  force. 
Gk>d  can  bring  water  out  of  the  rock  by  smiting  it,  but  this  can  be 
done  by  no  man  on  earth,  nor  even  by  any  angel  in  heaven.  All  that 
has  the  nature  of  force,  whether  physical  force,  or  attempted  authorita- 
tive coercion,  or  vehement  invective,  or  clamorous  demands,  or  habi- 
tual complainings,  so  far  from  gaining  the  will,  are  just  so  many  ways 
of  checking  it.  It  is  proved  by  all  our  experience,  aud  must  have 
been  observed,  by  all  who  have  made  human  nature  in  any  degree  their 
study,  that  the  will,  like  a  high-mettled  steed,  when  rightly  trained 
and  managed,  will  yield  to  the  gentlest  pressure  of  the  rein,  and  obey 
the  faintest  whisper  of  the  voice;  but  like  the  same  steed,  when  rudely 
curbed,  and  harshly  addressed,  it  champs  the  bit,  and  prances,  and 
rears,  and  moves  backward,  and  turns  round,  and  by  every  sort  of 
motion,  attempts  to  unseat  the  unskilfiil  rider.  Liberality  cannot  be 
promoted  by  force,  nor  can  this  be  done  by  direct  influence,  even  of  a 
rational  and  moral  kind.  The  waters  cannot  be  increased  by  fi^qaen^ 
and  direct  application  to  the  stream,  but  by  secretly  feeding  the  foun- 
tain from  which  the  stream  takes  its  rise.  Apply  directly  to  the 
stream,  and  the  more  frequently  you  do  so,  the  more  its  waters  dimi- 
nish, and  they  will  not  increase,  cry  out  about  their  scantiness  as  jou 
may.  But  feed  the  fountain,  and  the  waters  wiU  flow  sweetly,  SQ^ 
naturally,  and  abundantly.  To  smite  the  waters,  by  direct  application 
to  the  stream,  even  with  the  rod  of  God,  in  uninspired  hands,  will  be 
certain  to  divide  them  more  or  less ;  but  feed  the  fountain,  and  all  iti 
waters  will  cohere,  and  flow  in  a  united  current  Therefore,  in  order 
to  increase  this  fund,  we  would  have  sessions,  and  presbyteries,  and 
elders,  and  deacons,  and  all  influential  and  intelligent  persons,  to  try 
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and  feed  the  fountain.  Let  them  endeavour  to  increase  the  principle, 
the  piefy,  the  vital  godliness  of  the  community;  let  them  endeavour  to 
obtain  increased  impressions  on  their  own  minds,  of  the  obligations  they 
are  under  to  devote  themselves  unto  the  Lord,  and  let  them  disseminate 
such  feelings;  let  the  value  of  divine  truth,  and  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining it,  by  a  faithful  testimony  be  inculcated  ;  let  the  vcJue  of  our 
principles,  the  principles  of  the  reformed  and  covenanted  church  of 
Scotland,  be  more  fully  brought  forward ;  convince  the  people  that 
they  have  a  work  to  do  for  God,  a  good  work,  a  great  work,  a  work 
that  concerns  the  welfare  of  their  country,  the  good  of  the  whole  world, 
and  more  than  the  good  of  the  whole  world,  which  concerns 
the  glory  of  the  great  God  who  created  them^  and  of  the  all- 
mercOul  Saviour  who  died  for  them;  convince  them  that  it  is 
their  present  duty,  yea,  their  high  honour,  and  their  distinguished 
priyilege,  to  be  the  adherents,  and  the  representatives,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  a  cause,  for  which  their  martyred  fathers,  of  immortal 
memory,  shed  the  best  blood  that  ever  flowed  in  Scottish  veins,  and 
died  in  the  hope,  which  they  proclaimed,  when  they  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  heaven,  that  it  was  yet  to  be  Scotland's  reviving;  con- 
Tince  them  of  the  grandeur  of  the  work,  and  of  the  utter  degradation 
and  everlasting  infamy  it  would  be,  if  we  should  show  ourselves 
90  degenerate  sons  of  these  great-hearted,  and  strong-handed,  and 
high-souled  fathers,  as  to  allow  the  work  to  fail  in  our  hands,  in  these 
times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  which  they  sustained  in  defiance  of 
pmation,  and  exile,  and  torture,  and  death;— convince  them  of  these 
things,  and  like  one  digging  a  well,  you  have  perforated  the  rock,  you 
hare  reached  the  region  of  the  waters,  and  they  will  flow  of  their  own 
accord. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the  fountain  be  fed ;  channels  must 
be  opened  in  which  the  waters  may  flow,  and  in  order  that  these  may 
be  kept  from  sanding  up,  they  will  require  to  be  periodically  cleaned. 
It  is  always  a  very  unpleasant  kind  of  work  to  clear  a  water-course 
from  the  accumulated  mud  at  its  bottom.  The  workman,  from  stand- 
ing in  so  unpleasant  a  position,  is  in  great  danger  of  cold,  followed  by 
rheumatism.  When,  in  our  former  article  on  this  subject,  we 
attempted  to  clear  the  water-courses  of  denominational  liberality, 
from  the  sand  and  mud  which  had  been  accumulating  for  generations, 
th^  chilling  influences  which  arose  firom  the  manifold  strata  of  deposited 
prejudices  and  habits,  and  customary  modes  of  feeling  and  action,  led 
UB  for  a  time  to  fear  that  cold  and  rheumatism,  for  life,  would  be  the 
only  result  of  these  labours.  The  cordial  response,  however,  that  has 
been  made  to  the  former  appeal,  convinces  us  that  the  well-spring 
of  principle  in  the  body  is  both  clear  and  strong,  and  that  we  will  not 
onlj  be  borne  with,  but  as  one  doing  disagreeable  work,  will  receive 
general  approbation  and  encouragement,  in  occasionally  attempting  to 
widen  and  improve  the  channels  into  which  the  fountain  empties 
itself,  that  so  its  waters  may  become  increasingly  available. 

The  preservation  of  evangelical  religion  in  this  land,  so  far  as  man 
can  see,  must  now  depend,  sJmost  entirely,  on  the  voluntary  liberality 
of  the  people  of  God.     And  in  doing  this,  so  far  as  we  can  in  any  degree 
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pnderstand  the  signs  of  the  times,  no  denomination  that  continues  truly 
etangelical  need  expect  its  numbers  to  be  increased.  On  the  contrary, 
unless  there  be  a  revival  of  vital  godliness,  we  feel  convinced  that  there 
will  be,  verj  soon,  either  a  great  decrease  among  tiie  professed 
adherents  of  evangelism,  or  which  is  worse,  that  evangehsm  will 
become  more  and  more  diluted  in  order  to  suit  the  pantheistiral,  ethereal 
sothingarianism,  that  b  covering  the  highest  regions  of  the  literary 
firmament,  and  whose  mystic  clouds  of  illuminated  and  many-haed 
vapour,  are  beginning  to  spread  a  bright  obscurity  over  some  quarters  of 
churches  called  evangelical.  Therefore  it  becomes  all  that  beHeve  in 
Christ,  that  really  love  God,  that  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
unspeakable  importance  of  divine  truth,  to  consider  how  much  is 
dependent  on  them,  and  to  inquire  how  they  can  best  perform  what 
the  great  Elng  and  Head  of  the  church  has  entrusted  to  them  as  their 
peculiar  work. 

In  indicating  a  few  things  necessary  to  be  kept  in  view  by  contri- 
butors to  this,  and  similar  &nds,  we  would  recall  to  mind,  the  spirit 
in  which  the  disciples  at  Antioch  proceeded  in  sending  relief,  during 
a  &mine,  to  their  afflicted  brethren  in  Judea :  'Then  the  disciples, 
every  man  accobdikg  to  ms  abilitt,  determined  to  send  relief  unto 
the  brethren  which  dwelt  in  Judea.'  Every  man  should  give.  The 
genuine  members  of  the  church  are  all  equallj  interested  in  her  privi- 
leges, all  equally  indebted  to  her  Head ;  one  by  one  they  are  for- 
given; one  by  one  they  expect  to  be  admitted  into  heaven;  and  one 
by  one,  without  exception,  they  should  *  honour  the  Lord  with  thenr 
substance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of  all  their  increase.'  Not  a  hoof 
that  belongs  to  Christ  shall  be  lefi;  in  bondage,  and  not  a  heart  that 
belongs  to  Christ  should  beat  with  a  bondman's  spirit:  not  a  hand  that 
belongs  to  him  but  should  be  opened  to  give  for  his  cause.  Many  of 
Christ's  people  may  have  little  to  give;  but  let  all  of  them  gi^e,  and 
the  union  of  UtUes  will  approach  to  much.  Single  drops,  each  of 
which  is  small,  when  united,  form  the  great  continent  of  waters: 
Graseous  particles,  by  their  union,  form  the  great  aerial  ocean  that  God 
has  hung  over  our  heads,  and  with  which  he  has  clothed  our  globe,  as 
with  an  outspread  mantle ;  yea,  the  whole  material  universe,  whose 
bounds  are  beyond  what  the  imagination  can  conceive,  or  human 
arithmetic  can  express,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  individual  atoms,  so 
small  as  not  only  to  escape  the  eyesight  of  man,  but  to  elude  detection 
by  the  finest  and  most  powerful  instruments  of  his  invention.  Leteveiy 
man  who  loves  Christy  give  his  drop,  his  particle,  his  atom,  however 
small,  and  the  union  of  these  will  amount  to  much.  Except  in  P^" 
cuiiar  circumstances,  it  is  wrong  for  any  individual  not  to  give,  and  it 
is  a  scandal  for  a  whole  congregation  to  keep  back. 

Every  man  should  give;  and  as  the  disciples  did,  let  every  ma^  g*^^ 
*  according  to  his  ability.*  *  Every  man  according  to  his  ability  deter- 
mined to  send  relief  unto  the  brethren  which  were  in  Judea.'  No  man 
should  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  of  inability;  for  God's  roleiSj 
according  to  his  ability;  and  if  this  rule  be  observed,  and  instead  of  bc- 
^ning  with  cold-hearted  words  about  inability,  persons  would  spea^ 
the  warm  and  grateful-hearted  words  of  christians,  each  one  feanl"/ 
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flaying^  I  will  give  all  that  I  can,  a  mngUmxte  given  in  this  spirit  will 
be  more  acceptable  to  Christ,  than  the  most  splendid  donations  of  the 
weahhy.  I^t  no  man  deny  that  he  is  able,  when  he  knows  in  his  conr 
sdenoe  that  he  has  money  at  command,  for  that  is  to  approximate  to 
the  sm  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  for  when  they  kept  back  part  of 
the  price  of  their  inheritance,  wluit  was  this,  but  saying  they  were 
onable  to  do  any  more,  when  they  knew,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  kneWf 
it  was  an  hoUow-hearted  falsehood?  The  greatest  sympathy  is  doe  to 
Christ's  poor  people  who  are  really  in  poverty,  but  tiie  pretence  of 
iDahility,  is  a  sin  complicated  of  many  base  and  black  ingredientSi 
combining  as  it  does,  falsehood,  and  ingratitude,  and  covetousness. 
Let  no  man  judge  himself  by  his  neighbour's  ability,  but  according  to 
what  God  Iuls  given  him,  and  when  God  has  made  him  abler  to 
give  than  others,  he  should  account  this  a  matter  of  thankfulness, 
and  regard  himself  as  being  honoured,  by  being  able  to  do  more 
for  God  than  others;  for  what  kind  of  heart  has  that  son,  in 
affluent  circumstances,  who  will  do  no  more  for  his  father  when  he  is 
in  want,  than  is  done  by  a  brother  who  is  himself  stricken  with  po- 
verty. Nor  let  any  one  judge  of  his  ability^  by  what  he  has  on  hand, 
for  a  person  may  have  nothing,  just  because  he  has  given  away  to 
other  purposes  what  he  ought  to  have  given  for  Christ.  Let  all  judge 
of  their  ability  by  what  they  are  able  to  give  for  luxuries,  and  unne- 
cessary comforts;  by  what  they  are  able  to  give  for  &shionable  furni- 
ture, fashionable  dress,  fashionable  education,  fashionable  entertain* 
ments;  for  surely  no  one  would  think  it  right  to  be  able  to  give  more 
for  these  purposes  than  for  Christ.  And  this  is  still  more  true,  when 
we  come,  more  specifically,  to  that  class  of  luxuries  included  under  the 
name  of  stimulants.  No  man  should  presume  to  think  that  he  is  a 
christian,  who,  afler  the  matter  is  submitted  to  him,  gives  more 
for  wine  and  spirits,  snuff  and  tobacco,  than  he  gives  for  the  support 
of  the  gospel.  And  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  blasphemy,  in 
all  persons  who  are  able  to  give  much  for  these,  to  say  they  are  able 
to  do  nothing  for  Christ, 

Persons  should  give  cheerfully  and  cordiaUy;  for  ' the  Lord  loveth  a 
cheerfid  giver.'  It  is  matter  of  thankfulness  to  have  whereof  to  give, 
when  we  think  on  the  poverty,  and  want)  and  wretchedness,  that  pre- 
vail among  our  fellow-creatures,  and  consider  that  we  owe  our  more 
comfortable  circumstances  entirely  to  the  distinguishing  favour  of  our 
God.  But  it  is  a  far  greater  blessing  to  have  a  heart  to  give,  to  have 
a  generous,  disinterested,  liberal,  open-handed  soul,  if  the  incongruous 
ex{MrQS8ion  may  be  pardoned.  Li  the  subUme  hymn  which  David 
composed  at  the  dose  of  the  contributions  made  in  his  kingdom  for 
the  erection  of  the  temple,  we  have  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  the 
spirit  in  which  such  efforts  should  be  made.  The  venerable  monarch 
seems  then  to  have  had  as  complete  a  realisation  of  the  claims  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  dependent  position  of  the  creature,  as  ever  was 
attained  by  any  other  person  of  whom  we  read.  He  speaks  like  one 
whose  eyes  were  opened  to  behold  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  who  saw  all  earthly  excellence,  power,  and  glory,  vanish  away 
ia  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  leaving  nothing  behind  for  the  admiration 
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of  the  soul  except  his  infinite  excellence,  and  the  feeling  of  grateful 
satisfaction  for  being  permitted  and  enabled  to  do  anything  for  his 
cause.  '  Wherefore  David  blessed  the  Lord  before  all  the  congrega- 
tion :  and  David  said,  Blessed  be  thou,  Lord  Grod  of  Israel  our  &tber, 
for  ever  and  ever.  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty :  for  all  that  is  in  the 
heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine ;  thine  is  the  kingdom,  0  Lord,  and 
thou  art  exalted  as  head  above  alL  Both  riches  and  honour  come  of 
thee,  and  thou  reignest  over  all ;  and  in  thine  hand  is  power  and 
might ;  and  in  thine  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and  to  give  strength 
unto  all.  Now  therefore,  our  Grod,  we  Uiank  thee,  and  praise  thy 
glorious  name.  But  who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that^e 
should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly  after  this  sort  t  for  all  things  come 
of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee.  For  we  are  strangers 
before  thee,  and  sojourners,  as  were  all  our  &thers :  our  days  on  the 
earth  are  as  a  shadow,  and  there  is  none  abiding.  O  Lord  onr  God, 
all  this  store  that  we  have  prepared  to  build  thee  an  house  for  tlune 
holy  name  cometh  of  thine  hand,  and  is  all  thine  own.  I  know  also, 
my  God,  that  thou  triest  the  heart,  and  hast  pleasure  in  uprightness. 
As  for  me,  in  the  uprightness  of  mine  heart  I  have  willingly  offered 
all  these  things :  and  now  have  I  seen  with  joy  thy  people,  which  are 
present  here,  to  offer  willingly  unto  thee.  O  Lord  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  our  fathers,  keep  this  for  ever  in  the  imagination 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of  thy  people,  and  prepare  their  heart 
unto  thee!'  (1  Chron.  xxix.  10-18.)  Here  is  the  proper  spirit  If 
it  prevailed  generally,  no  church  of  the  living  God  would  ever  know 
what  was  the  meaning  of  poverty  or  difficulty  in  regard  to  any  of  its 
public  engagements.  Persons  generally  get  thanks  when  they  gi^e ; 
but  David  gives  thanks  that  he  and  his  people  were  able  to  give  so 
willingly :  *  But  who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we  should 
be  able  to  offer  so  willingly  afler  this  sort  ?'  Let  us  be  thankful  when 
we  are  able  to  give ;  but  let  us  be  doubly  thankful  when  we  are  made 
willing  to  give;  for  an  unwilling  heart  is  a  far  greater  curse,  and  sorer 
calamity,  than  an  empty  hand,  and  our  hearts  are  naturally  cold ; 
and  it  is  matter  of  rejoicing,  when  the  summer  sunshine  is  so  warm 
as  to  melt  the  snow,  and  make  it  run  down  to  water  God's  vineyard, 
in  a  copious  and  refreshing  stream. 

Give  from  principle^  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  man;  for 
nothing,  however  abundantly,  and  however  freely,  is  given  right, 
unless  it  is  given  by  one  who  has  given  himself  to  the  Lord.  And 
every  one  who  gives  himself  to  the  Lord  by  that  act,  if  it  be  in  good 
faith,  and  it  ought  to  be  so,  considering  that  salvation  is  dependent 
thereon,  gives  all  that  belongs  to  himsdf,  and  all  his  offerings  will 
ascend  before  the  Lord,  perfumed  with  the  frankincense  of  haJlowed 
affections ;  and  the  pleasure  God  has  in  such  acts  will  be  returned  ui 
blessings  on  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  party  by  whom  it  ^ 
performed,  and  by  blessings  on  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
Christian  principle  is  the  source  from  which  Christ  draws  his  whole 
financial  resources  for  the  war  against  Satan,  and  it  is  one  of  in^^' 
haustible  capacity.     The  mines  of  California  may  be  exhausted,  bnt 
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the  mine  of  christian  principle  is  inexhaustible :  like  the  five  loaves 
and  the  two  small  fishes,  it  increases  by  being  consumed,  and  propa- 
gates  and  diffuses  itself  by  being  expended. 

We  should  give  with  steadfast  cmd  courageous  hearts*  We  should 
not  tremble  at  the  sight  of  real  lions,  and  far  less  should  we  conjure 
up  the  shadows  of  lions,  to  terrify  others  and  to  tremble  at  ourselves ; 
nor  should  we  have  any  fear  of  the  lions  which  other  men  may  paint 
on  the  wall.  This  is  done  by  many,  and  it  is]"a  very  criminal  thing, 
especially  when  persons  are  not  content  with  acting  a  timid  part 
themielves,  but  seek  to  dishearten  others  in  doing  what  is  good.  We 
refer  to  all  such  as  say,  The  end  to  be  arrived  at  is  good,  and  it  ought 
to  be  done ;  but  really  we  are  so  few  and  so  poor  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  anything.  Such  are  the  modem  representatives  of  the  spies 
who  went  to  search  out  the  land,  and  who  came  back  with  the  report 
that  it  was  a  good  land,  a  very  good  land,  in  which  it  would  be  most 
delightful  to  dwell ;  but  then  the  gigantic  stature  of  the  Anakim,  and 
the  dty  walls  that  reached  to  heaven,  rendered  it  impossible  to  go  up. 
Whenever  a  thing  is  right,  a  christianf^hould  not  think  whether  he 
can  do  it,  but  ought  just  to  begin  and  do  it,  as  something  that  must 
be  done;  and  the  word  impossible  should  be  unknown  and  repudiated 
bj  every  saint;  he  should  hold  there  is  no  such  word  in  language, 
when  God  in  his  providence  puts  any  work  into  his  hand.  To  do 
otherwise,  is  to  look  away  from  duty,  and  away  from  God,  and  to  act 
as  if  the  ATialcim  were  stronger  than  Jehovah.  Those  who  look 
only  at  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  performance  of  duty,  and 
who,  instead  of  going  forwai'd  in  the  name  of  God,  say,  we  cannot  go 
up,  should  remember  that  in  the  wilderness  Grod  took  all  who  said  so 
at  their  word,  and  would  not  permit  a  single  man  of  them  to  set  a 
foot  upon  the  promised  land. 

We  should  give  in  the  exercise  of  self-denidL,  'If  any  man  be  my 
disciple,  let  him  deny  himself.'  And  self-denial  ought  to  characterise 
every  other  grace,  and  among  others,  liberality  should  bear  the 
impress  of  its  image.  No  person  should  dare  to  say  he  is  unable 
to  give,  while  he  has  never  exercised  self-denial  in  order  to  be  able  to 
give ;  and  no  man  should  consider  that  his  apology  will  be  sustained 
in  the  court  of  conscience,  who  says,  I  am  unable  to  ^ve  more, 
unless  his  self-denial  has  encroached  upon  the  region  of  necessaries. 
So  long  as  a  person  has  been  able  to  retain  all  his  comforts,  all  his 
elegancies,  all  his  luxuries,  he  has  never  denied  himself  in  order  to 
give  for  Christ.  He  has  served  the  Lord,  as  yet,  merely  with  that 
which  cost  him  naught.  Self-denial  is  one  of  the  wells  from  which 
the  streams  of  liberality  are  fed ;  and  what  abundance  of  water  is 
there  in  this  well  I  By  the  exercise  of  self-denial,  Britain  might  give 
millions  in  the  place  of  thousands  now  given  for  the  cause  of  Jesus. 
It  b  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace  to  a  land  bearing  Christ's  name,  that 
the  snm  annually  expended  in  stimulating  luxuries,  so  far  surpasses  in 
amount  all  that  is  given  for  the  cause  of  Christ  among  ail  denomina- 
tions, whether  supported  by  national  endowments  or  by  voluntary 
liberality.  This  shows  how  much  could  be  done  for  the  cause  of  God 
^/  the  general  exercise  of  self-denial.     And  on  a  more  limited  scale, 
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we  see  pevsons  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  by  the  exercise  of  habitiul 
frugality,  and  economy,  and  self-denial,  in  regard  to  dresa,  and 
entertainments,  and  show  in  the  world,  s^le  to  do  for  God*s  cause, 
not  only  more  than  persons  in  the  same  rank,  but  £ar  more  tfaw 
persons  above  them  in  rank,  who  haye  splendid  attire  upon  their 
persons,  and  houses  fitted  up  in  a  style  as  high  as  their  ambitions  and 
selfish  vani^  can  attain.  The  latter  class  are  open  to  the  reproof-- 
*  Is  it  for  you,  O  ye,  to  dwell  in  your  ceiled  houses,  and  this  honse  lie 
waste.'  To  the  honour  of  the  Original  Secession  Churdi,  it  abouods 
with  persons  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  in  the  presence  of  irhoee 
manly  simplicity  many  of  higher  station  may  well  feel  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  a  spirit  superior  to  their  own,  and  may  well^  blnsh 
when  they  think  of  what  these  humble  '  sons  of  rustic  toil'  giTe  for 
God  compared  with  what  they  give.  Long  may  such  a  spirit  prevail 
among  the  descendants  of  the  martyred  peasantry  of  Scotland:  long  maj 
they  have  the  sound  principle,  and  good  sense,  and  good  feeling,  to  prefer 
habitual  frugality,  and  economy,  and  self-denial,  that  they  may  have 
whereof  to  give  to  the  Lord,  rather  than  have  the  low,  ignoble,  sordid, 
selfish,  puerile,  contemptible,  degrading  satis&ction  of  making  a  great 
appearance  in  the  world,  at  the  sacrifice  of  being  able  to  do  nothing,  or 
almost  nothing,  for  their  Saviour!  Long  may  they  continue  to  prefer 
the  Lord's  house  to  their  own  house,  and  to  sing  with  David,  'Lord, 
remember  David,  and  all  his  afflictions :  how  he  sware  unto  the  Lord, 
and  vowed  unto  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob;  surely  I  will  not  cojne 
into  the  tabernacle  of  my  house,  nor  go  up  into  my  bed ;  I  will  not  give 
sleep  to  mine  eyes,  or  slumber  to  mine  eyelids,  until  I  find  out  a  place 
for  the  Lord,  an  habitation  for  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.' 

Li  this  matter  congregations  should  give  tmsefy,  considering  well 
what  means  may  be  best  suited  to  their  own  locality,  and  whether,  in 
some  cases,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  intermingle  modes,  snch  as  to 
mingle  annual  or  occasional  collections  vrith  other  ways  that  may  not 
have  been  found  very  successful. 

In  fine,  we  should  give  for  principle  as  well  as  from  principle.  As 
christians,  we  should  give  for  the  maintenance  of  divine  truth,  that 
invaluable  and  omnipotent  element,  by  which  all  the  triumphs  ot 
Immanuel  are  to  be  won.  As  Seceders,  we  should  give  for  maintainiflg 
the  rights  of  the  Redeemer's  crown,  and  the  liberties  of  his  redeemed 
people.  As  Covenanters,  we  should  give  to  maintain  the  whole 
principles  of  the  covenanted  church  of  Scotland,  and  be  thankfol  that 
we  are,  as  yet,  only  called  to  give  gold  and  silver,  where  many  of  our 
fathers  gave  their  Uves. 

In  order  to  the  success  of  this,  and  all  other  schemes,  let  us  cultivate 
confidence  in  Gody  and  never  give  way  to  doubt  or  hesitation,  as  if  ^^ 
were  afraid  that  the  work  would  perish  because  our  numbers  are  feWf 
and  our  resources  small.  Let  us  believe  in  the  immortality  of  Trutbj 
and  never  doubt  that  she  will  support  her  faithful  supporters.  Let  us 
also  cultivate  mutual  confidence  among  ourselves.  It  is  matter  o 
unfeigned  satisfaction  that  this  has  prevailed  so  long,  and  so  ^J^' 
ably,  and  may  it  remain  so  for  ever!  United  in  judgment,  ^^^l 
heart,  and  united  in  action,  there  is  nothing  impossible,  notljAOg 
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diffienlt  for  ns  to  do,  which  God  may  make  it  our  duty  to  attempt. 
In  coDcIasion,  let  ns  seek  more  devotedness  to  Ood.  How  much  '  more 
Dortbon,  more  remote  from  Deity/  do  our  souls  dwell  than  they 
ought?  Do  we  not  Hve  too  much  in  the  artic  regions  of  the  spiritual 
world?  Are  we  not  all  too  familiar  with  the  everlasting  ice  and 
the  perpetual  snows  of  the  Poles?  Let  us  emigrate  £uther  southward, 
to  Uie  land  of  the  vine  and  the  myrtle,  to  the  land  of  the  cedar 
ud  the  palm,  where  'the  voice  of  the  turtle'  is  to  be  heard, 
and  the  roes  and  the  young  harts  bound  among  the  'mountains 
of  spices,'  and  when  we  come  to  these  genial  climes,  these 
*  dominions  of  the  sun,'  under  their  warm  and  fostering  skies,  our 
h'berality  shall  shoot  forth  into  all  the  magnificent  luxuriance  of 
tropical  vegetation. 
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ZUROPB — VRAKCS. 

nriooB  poblk  meedngs  anniully  held  at 

Pim,  V^  the  reHgioQS  lodeties  connected 

viUi  tiw  interests  of  Protestantism  in  France 

sad  the  sobject  of  foreign  missions,  took 

pliee  towirds  the  end  of  April  last.    The 

fcOoving  is  a  brief  statbtical  view  of  their 

Ofm&Ds  dnring  the  past  jear ! — JReUgiotu 

Tract  Sodety,     This  year  89,500  copies  of 

tncts  htTe  been  printed,  and  600,000  dis- 

tnhQted;  making  11,605,000  which  haye 

^  dreohded  mnoe  the  foundation  of  the 

"cietj,  27  years  ago.     Everywhere  the 

*^  is  prosperona  and  blessed  of  God. 

1h«  receipts  and  ezpenditnre  have,  this 

7**'i  iocmsed  more  than  ever,  the  receipts 

nunntiagto  44,136  fr.  60  c.,  (£1,764) 

vA  the  ezpenditore  to  42,603  fr.  68  c, 

[llMy^Proiutani  BOfie  Sodefy,  This 

'('cUtj  is  rather  in  a  langoishing  condition ; 

tbe  totil  yearly  receipts,  with  several  lega- 

cKi.  and  a  donation  of  1000  francs  from  the 

Bible  Society  of  Basle,  amount  to  22,014 

K  CX880)  and  the  expenditure  to  28,393 

J.  (£1,136).    4,070  Bibles,  and   7,146 

««▼  Testaments,  have  been  issued  from  the 

^«t— Pbu^  Proiutani  Society,     This 

*<3ety,  MippQrted  by  weekly  subscriptions 

w  t  peony,  has  only  been  recently  estab- 

Mhftd,  and  has  not  yet  extended  its  opera- 

^»  to  any  great  extent.     Its  object  is  to 

w  Uie  other  religious  and  charitable  insti- 

t&tkma.    Dnring  the  year  it  has  distributed 

«I7  8,000  fr.  (£320).— £iwfi^»ca/  Society 

9fFr<aioe.     The  deficit  of  the  society  a 

T«tt  ago  was  32,086  fr.  (£1^83) ;  the  ex- 


penditnre  dnring  the   year    121,039   fir. 
(£4,842);   making  together   163,126  fr. 
(£6,126).     The  receipts,  consisting  of  do- 
nations and  subscriptions,  were  129,074  fr. 
It  has  employed  dnring  the  year  twenty- 
seven  ministers  of  the  gospel,  six  colporteurs, 
thirty-one  male  and  female  teachers,  and 
has  supported  in  the  normal  school  a  (&eo- 
tor,  a  sub-director,  and  thirty    scholars. 
This  year  the  society  commences  its  opera- 
tions with  a  deficit  of  24,061  fr.  (£962). 
'-'Foreign  Mimon  Society.    The  receipts 
during  the  year  amounted  to  168,629  fr. 
84  c.  (£6,646) ;  the  expenditure  to  69,649 
fr.  46  c  (£2,382) ;  making,  with  the  de- 
ficit of  last  year.  74,761  fr.  42  c.  (£2,990). 
The  balance  in  hand,  therefore,  is  88,868  fr. 
42  c  (£8,666).     But  from  this  sum  must 
be  deducted  71,963  fr.,  (£2,878)  due  to 
the  Missions  in  the  South  of  Africa,  from 
the  1st  of  April  last,  which  reduces  the 
amount  actually  in  hand,  for  the  expenses 
of  the  current  year,  to  16,9^16  fr.  (£677). 
The  estimated  expenses  of  the  current  year 
amonnt  to  88,000  fr.  (£3,620).    The  field 
of  this  society's  labours  is  in  South  Africa, 
chiefly  in  the  Bechuana  country ;  and  the 
progress  of  evangelisation  among  that  peo- 
ple is  very  encouraging.     Dnring  the  early 
months  of  last  year,  there  were  181  bap- 
tisms.   The  number  of  converts  is  about 
2000. — Besides  the  above,  there  are  vsrious 
other  sodeiiea  connected  with  the  general 
interests  of  Protestantism  and  the  spread  of 
Evangelical  religion  throughout  France.  The 
SVendi  and  Foreign  Bible  Societv;  the  So- 
dety  for  the  encouragement  of  Early  In- 
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Btroction ;  the  Deaconesses'  Hbnse ;  the 
Evangelical  Allianoe ;  and  the  Society  of 
Pastoral  Conferences. 


OBRHAirr. 

Sucoessfid  operations  of  the  Home  Miaiion, 
—The  BeT.  Theodore  PUtt  of  Garlsriihe,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Evangelical  Chrialen- 
dom  of  last  month,  commanicates  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  results  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Society's  laboors  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Schwarzwald  mountains,  all  the  more 
interesting  he  says,  that  they  had  their  rise 
in  England:— 

"  You  are  aware,**  he  says,  **  that  that 
diain  of  mount^s  in  our  native  land,  which 
we  call  the  Schwarzwald,  is  inhabited  by  a 
number  of  clodunakers,  who  go  forth  iit>m 
thence  throughout  the  whole  world  in  pro- 
secution of  thdr  calling.  Six  of  these  dock- 
makers  carried  on  a  lucrative  buuness,  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  in  Wales.  They  were 
all  Roman  Catholics,  but  never  entered  a 
church.  As  they  were  playing  at  cards 
one  Sunday  aflemoon  at  home,  their  servant, 
an  Englishwoman,  entered  the  apartment 
and  exclaimed,  *  I  will  never  serve  in  a 
family  where  cards  are  played  on  Sunday/ 
They  were  startled,  and  agreed  to  go  to  the 
Catholic  church,  where  they  heard  an  Irish 
priest  preach,  who  declared  that  salvation 
is  only  to  be  obtained  in  the  Catholic  church : 
'  The  English  are  heretics  and  will  all  be 
condemn^.*  This  he  preached  every  Sun- 
day. Now,  as  the  Schwarzwalders  had 
observed  that  the  English  Protestants  were 
generally  industrious  and  honest,  while  the 
Irish  Catholics  were  just  the  reverse,  they 
resolved,  for  once,  to  attend  the  Protestant 
Church,  that  they  might  ascertain  what 
the  doctrines  were  which  these    heretics 

DOME 

Proceedtng$  of  the  Synod  of  United 
Original  Secedert. — The  Synod  of  United 
Orignal  Seceders  met  at  Edinburgh,  in 
Davie  Street  Church,  on  the  let  May,  and 
was  opened  with  a  sermon  from  Isa.  xlv.  23, 
by  the  Rev.  James  Black,  the  former  mo- 
derator. The  Rev.  George  M*Crie,  Clola, 
was  chosen  moderator  for  next  year,  and 
took  the  chair.  The  attendance  both  of 
ministers  and  ruling  elders  was  very  full. 

The  first  cause  taken  up  by  the  Synod 
was  a  protest  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Brown 
against  the  decision  of  Edinburgh  Presby- 
tery, in  the  admission  of  the  Rev.  William 
Marshall,  Leith,  into  the  fellowship  of  this 
church.  Tlie  Synod  having  heard  the 
papers  read,  and  parties  having  agreed  to 
wave  their  right  of  pleading  to  them, 
the  following  question  was  allowed  to  be 


taught.  They  there  heard  a  young  clergy- 
man of  the  Eatahlished  Church,  who  bu 
since  joined  another  denomination,  and  ibor 
of  them  were  awakened  under  his  sermon. 
One  returned  home  to  publish  to  bis  tarn- 
trymen  salvation  thfoa|^  Christ  Dr 
Pinkerton  appointed  him  bible-ooIp<nt<ur, 
but  it  was  long  before  any  result  of  his 
labours  appeared.  The  hour  of  mercy  for 
this  Swiss  Catholic  village  of  NeOkirch  &t 
length  arrived.  Many  aouLs  longed  to  bear 
the  gospel.  A  Gennan  CaUiolic  pntcber, 
from  Heidelberg,  came  among  them,  named 
Brtigger,  but  could  not  padfy  them,  for  be 
preached  more  about  politics  than  ^tfa. 
He  talked  of  the  prince  of  Pmssis,  ind 
oaUed  him  the  Kar0itdierpriHgen  {mlHtvj 
prince.)  He  spoke  of  Jesus  Christ,  sod 
called  him  a  Wuinderdoctor  (wonder-work- 
ing doctor.)  The  German  Catholic  preschen 
of  our  land  are  all  infidel.  The  people  of 
Keiikirch  entreated  us  to  send  them  an 
evangelical  preacher.  The  Rev.  Mr  Will- 
helmi,  a  young  clergyman  whohadreagned 
his  pastorate,  and  was  willing  to  traTel, 
went  to  them  and  held  the  first  ProteBtMt 
religious  service  in  this  Catholic  distiict, 
in  the  school-house,  the  Slst  December, 
1 848.  On  the  1st  of  January  he  preacb^ 
again,  and  although  Satan  manifested  madi 
enmity  and  rage,  his  sermons  were  » 
greatiy  blessed  that  many  were  aroowd. 
When  he  again  visited  this  spot,  jost  befort 
Easter,  he  was  requested  by  seveal  to  ad- 
minister the  communion  to  them,  in  accor- 
dance with  our  Lord's  command,  for  they 
could  no  longer  attend  mass.  On  Easter 
Sunday,  seven  penons,  induding  the  bur- 
gomaster of  the  rillage,  and  his  father-in- 
law,  a  gray-haired  man,  78  years  of  agf' 
passed  over  to  the  Protestant  Cfaozcb. 

STIC. 

put  to  Mr  Marshall :— « IW  A«,  in  acceding 
to  our  Testimony,  before  the  Pnabjteir, 
understand  that  he  took  ft  in  the  aaiw 
sense  that  others  do  7  and  Mr  ManhaU 
having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  ^' ^"J 
moved  and  agreed  to,  mem.  «».|— Y°* 
the  Synod  approve  of  the  conduct  of  m 
Presbytery  in  admitting  Mr  Marshafl,-  and 
recommend  that  the  unpleasant  dificuwooj 
to  which  tliia  business  has  given  ni e  » 
buried  in  obUvion.*  The  names  of Ji^ 
Marshall  and  of  his  elder  were  then  added 
to  the  roll.  . 

The  Presbytery  of    ^^^^S^T^Tl 
presented  a  report  to  the  Synod  '^^P**?* 
some  publications  recently  issued  by  t 
Kev.   A.    Brown,   especially  an  ip?^°^^ 
to  two  sermons    published  by  him, 
Presbytery  and  Mr  Brown  were  full;  n^^' 
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and  aeveral  memben  haviag  expressed  their 
Tttws  of  this  matter,  the  foUowiog  motion 
was  made  end  aeoonded: — 'The  Synod, 
ofter  eonaidering  the  report  of  the  Edinbmgh 
Pitsbyteay,  with  the  docunenta  referred  to, 
pardcokrij  the  appendix  to  the  sermons 
]»ibfiihed  by  Mr  Brown,  while  willing  to 
give  him  aJl  credit  for  his  oonadentions 
fcruplea,  cannot  help  lamenting  and  dis- 
a^^nag  of  the  mode  in  which  he  has 
giren  ezpreaaon  to  them ;  more  especially, 
ihitf  most  express  their  r^ret  that  he 
sbodd  have  pablished  the  said  appendix 
wbUe  the  qoeation  referred  to  was  yet 
laft  jiMfice,  and  without  holding  interooorse 
vitfa  his  brethren  with  the  Tiew  of  obtaining 
oplanationa,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  which,  he 
has  greatly  miarepreeented  their  Tiews  Id 
vsme  important  points ;  and  they  wonid, 
from  this  example,  take  the  opportunity  of 
dedtriDg  their  dedded  condemnation  of  the 
pnetioe  of  pablishing  to  the  world  state- 
ments calculated  to  foment  strife  or  engen- 
der suspicion,  eqpedally  on  queatioDs  which 
ve  poadiog  for  jadgment  in  the  superior 
comt  of  renew.'  The  following  motion 
was  also  made  and  seconded : — *  The  Synod 
having  oooadered  the  reference  from  the 
Pnibytery  of  Edinbmgh,  anent  the  appen- 
dix te  Mr  Brown'a  sermons,  express  their 
regret  at  its  pablication,  regard  it  informal, 
aod  hope  that  a  similar  coarse  will  be 
avoided  in  fntnie.'  These  motiona  being 
pot  to  the  Tote,  twenty  voted  for  the  first, 
3sd  sx  for  the  second  motion,  wherefore 
the  Synod  decided  in  tenna  of  the  first  mo- 
tion. 

The  Bev.  John  Dmlop  Paxton,  of  Kirrie- 
mtur,  having  received  a  call  fifom  Campbell 
Street  Congregation,  Glasgow,  the  Synod 
resolved  that  Mr  Paxton  be  trandated  from 
Kirriemnir  to  Campbell  Street  Congr^tion ; 
and  appointed  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
to  pAweed  with  his  indnction  with  all  con- 
nsient  speed. 

The  Bev.  Edward  Anderson  Thomson, 
of  Dundee,  having  received  a  call  from  the 
Second  Congregation  of  KirldntOloch,  the 
Synod  resold  that  Mr  Thomson  be  con- 
tinoed  in  Dundee. 

The  Synod  appointed  one  student  of 
divinity  to  be  immediately  entered  on  triala 
for  license;  and  ether  two  students  to  be 
taken  on  trials  by  their  respective  Presby- 
teries on  the  condnaion  of  next  session  of 
tbeHaD. 

The  Synod  having  considered  an  overture 
uent  the  office  of  deacons,  adopted  the 
following  motion : — *  That  approving  of  the 
^irit  of  the  overture,  this  matter  be  referred 
to  a  oonumttee,  craaisting  of  Mr  Ramage, 
Mr  Shaw,  Dr  M'Crie,  Mr  Murray,  and  Mr 


White ;  and  that  the  committee  report  to 
the  Synod  at  next  meeting,  if  any  practical 
course  can  be  suggested  for  general  adop- 
tion. Mr  Ramage  convener  of  the  com- 
mittee.' 

An  overture  being  presented  to  the  Synod 
anent  the  present  position  and  principles 
oi  this  church,  after  an  amicable  conversa- 
tion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
an  address  on  the  subject,  and  empowered 
to  publish  it  with  all  convenient  speed. 

The  Mission  Committee  gave  in  a  report 
of  their  actings  during  the  past  year ;  and, 
among  other  things,  it  was  stated,  that 
Bemu^  Cnningham  is  now  employed  as  a 
scripture  reader  at  Weatport,  County  Mayo, 
Ireland,  at  a  salary  of  £40  a  year.  If  the 
Presbytery  of  Down  and  Derry  can  procure 
another  suitable  for  the  purpose,  the  oora- 
mittee  was  empowered  to  engage  him.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  the  committee  remit 
£40  to  the  evangelical  society  of  Geneva, 
and  £40  to  the  Belgian  Society,  for  the 
support  of  colporteurs. 

The  convener  of  the  committee  on  the 
Mutual  Aasistanoe  Fund  verbally  reported 
that  the  sums  contributed  by  the  va- 
rious oongr^tions  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  £885  17s  2d,  exclusive  of 
donations,  and  that  the  sum  at  the  Synod's 
disposal  was  now  £402  17s  2d;  that  all 
the  congregations  belonging  to  the  body 
had  acceded  to  the  scheme ;  and  had,  al- 
most vrithout  exception,  made  contributions 
in  its  behalf;  and  they  submitted  a  scheme 
of  distribution,  drawn  up  on  the  principle  of 
hist  year,  which  was  read  to  the  Synod. 
The  committee  recommended  to  the  Synod 
the  propriety  of  appointing  an  agent  to 
conduct  and  manage  the  various  schemes  of 
the  church,  and  recommended  Mr  William 
Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  who  has  hitherto 
managed  the  afiairs  of  the  Magazine,  to 
this  office.  They  also  recommended  the 
periodical  publication  of  the  sums  received 
to  the  fund.  The  Synod,  after  deliberation, 
unanimously  approved  of  the  report  and 
the  recommendationa  therein  made;  and 
remitted  to  the  committee  with  instructions 
to  carry  them  out. 

It  was  moved  and  unanimoualy  agreed, 
that  before  any  minister  shall  participate  in 
the  Mutual  Assistance  Fund  for  the  next 
year,  he  shall  be  required  to  furnish  the 
committee  with  a  statement  of  all  the  auma 
or  allowances  he  may  receive  as  stipend, 
sacramental  expenses,  or  otherwise ;  and 
that  thia  statement  be  in  the  handa  of 
the  committee  at  least  ten  days  before  the 
meeting  of  Synod;  and  it  was  farther 
agreed,  that  any  change  in  the  yearly 
allowance  made  by  coDgregatiooB  to  their 
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miniirty  shall  alio  be  fftmmqnkMrt*^  at  the 
same  time  to  the  oommittee. 

The  treaamer  gave  in  a  report  oonoenuDg 
the  S7iu>d  fond,  and,  aa  this  fond  is  in  an 
eshansted  state,  it  was  eameatlj  leoom- 
maided  that  each  ooogregation  be  ponctoal 
in  moWwg  an  annnal  collection  in  ita  behalf. 
From  this  fond  the  P»>feeaor's  and  Synod 
dak's  salariea  are  paid— the  travelliiig  ex- 
penaes  of  miaiaten  on  the  pnblio  boainess 
of  the  dinroh  are  defirayed— and  small  do- 
nations granted  to  wei^  vacant  oongiega- 

tiODS. 

The  oommittee  for  oorrespondenoe  with 
other  ohnrchea  reported  the  rasnlt  of  two 
oonforenoes  they  had  held  with  the  oom- 
mittee of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod ; 
and,  after  several  members  had  expressed 
their  mindSt  it  waa  moved  and  agreed 
to :— '  That  the  Synod  regret  to  learn  that 
BO  little  progress  has  hosn  made  towarda 
agreement  in  sentiment  between  the  two 
oommittees,  yet  anxions  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  remove  present  diffisrsnoes,  re^p- 
pofaat  the  oommittee  for  correspondenoe  with 
other  ohnnahes,  with  iDstnictiooa  to  meet 
with  the  oommittee  of  the  Beformed  Pres- 
byterians, should  there  be  any  opportunity 
presented  of  meeting  with  them,  or  any 
proapeot  of  mattera  beiog  riper  for  agree* 
ment  in  the  profession  of  the  tmth.* 

The  Synod  having  asoeitained  that  the 
last  edition  of  the  Testimony  has  been  all 
sold  off,  agreed  that  a  new  edition  of 
1000  oopiea  be  published  as  soon  aa  posd- 
ble;  and  that  this  edition  be  printed  at 
Ghugow,  under  the  anperintendenoe  of  Mr 
W«  Feiguaon. 

The  Synod  agreed  to  petition  the  Honae 
of  Commons  in  fovonr  of  the  removal  of  the 
existing  tests  oonneoted  with  the  National 
Universities  and  parochial  schools  of  Scot- 
land ;  snd  against  certain  clanses  of  the 
Marriage  and  Registration  Bill. 

The  following  members  were  appointed  a 
standing  oommittee  on  public  questions, 
viz.:— Dr  M'Grie,  Mr  Shaw,  and  Mr 
Marshall,  with  Mr  Manson,  Mr  Aitken,  snd 
Mr  Murray  aa  corresponding  members. 
Dr  M'Crie  convener. 

Mr  Manaon  and  Mr  Thomson,  together 
with  the  Synod  derk,  were  appointed  a 
oommittee  to  regulate  the  supplies  till  next 
meeting  of  Synod. 

The  next  meetmg  of  Synod  was  appointed 
to  be  hdd  at  Edinburgh,  in  Davie  Street 
Ghnrch,  on  the  Monday  after  the  last  Sab- 
bath of  April,  at  half-past  6  o^dock,  p.m. 

As  each  sederunt  was  opened  with  praise, 
reading  a  portien  of  God'a  word,  and  prayer, 
so  the  Synod  waa  olosed  with  prayer,  the 
singing  of  God*s  praise,  and  the  benediction* 


gmo — Ininiiim  of  ike  Rm.  Jokm  Paatour- 
The  Rev.  Mr  Paxton,  fbrmei^  of  Einie' 
muir,  waa  inducted  to  the  pastoral  chai;;* 
of  tUs  congregation  on  Wednesday,  the  23d 
of  May  last  An  appropriate  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Blakdy  of  Kir- 
kinUlk)ch,fromHabakknk]iL2.  ThsBer. 
George  Hill  of  Shotta  addressed  the  newly- 
induced  pastor  and  hia  people,  on  thdr 
dntiea  to  eadi  other.  On  the  foUoviag 
Sahbath,  Mr  Paxton  waa  introduced  to  fab 
labours  in  East  Campbell  Street  Chur^  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Smith  of  FoIIokshawa,  whe 
preached  in  the  forenoon.  Mr  Paxton  hioi* 
adfpreaehed  in  the  afternoon  to  a  large  and 
attentive  audienoe.  The  odlectiana  tknogh* 
ont  the  day  amounted  to  asom  ewwriingj^ 

Baddmgton  CoajfregoAm^-^ThB  dmrdi 
bdonging  to  the  Ori^nal  Sfirwision  Con* 
grsgation,  Haddiogton«  having  been  kng  ia 
a  moat  unoomfortaUe  and  most  nnaatisfr> 
tory  condition,  the  session,  at  a  late  meet- 
ing, appointed  practical  man  to  snnias 
aa  to  its  safety,  and  repoct.  TUb 
report  was  given  in  to  the  oon^ngslkn 
at  ita  meeUug  on  the  22d  day  of  June^  and 
dedared  the  church  to  be  in  an  unaafo  stated 
Hereupon,  it  waa  resolved  that  a  new  chnrek 
should  be  built;  and  a  oonmdttee  wai 
sqppointed  to  take  atepa  for  that  porpese. 
This  congregation  feda  itself  to  have  strong 
daima  on  the  sympathy  and  encoBrsgaueDt 
of  their  brethren  throogfaont  the  body,  in 
making  this  attempt.  Thoogjh  avenging 
about  110  in  memberahip,  and  all  of  these, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  in  the  humbler 
ranis  of  liife,  they  have  never,  on  any 
occasion,  sought  assistanoe  from  tiie  Synod, 
and  have  often  extended  it  to  others.  They 
hope,  therefore,  now  to  experience,  at  the 
hands  of  their  brethren,  that  sympathy 
whidi  they  have  so  often  shown. 

Dundee  Cimffnffaiiom»-^¥nm  the  report 
of  the  Synod's  proceedings,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  in  the  case  of  the  call  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Thomson  of  Dundee,  from  the  se- 
cond congregation  of  KirkintiQodi,  it  was 
resolved  that  Mr  Thomson  be  oootinned  in 
his  present  charge.  We  are  happy  to  know 
that  the  Dundee  congregation,  hitherto  as- 
sembling for  publio  wwship  in  the  Wstt 
Institution,  have  reeolved  to  erect  a  new 
place  of  worship  for  themadvea.  At  preaeot 
they  are  collecting  ftmda  for  this  purpoaob 

The  Londcm  May  Mtelmge.^lhb '  May 
Meetings,'  aa  they  are  called,  oonaist  of  a 
series  of  meetings,  hdd  annually  in  Londoo, 
during  the  month  of  May,  connected  with 
the  various  religious  societies  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  iHiich  have  for  tlwir  olgect 
the  sprsad  of  the  gospd  at  homa  and  abroad. 
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TU  Mamag  is  a  brief  notice,  chieflj  sU- 
totical,  of  the  moft  important  of  theee 
sadetMB,  extracted  from  the  reports  pie- 
Geoted  at  tbeir  serwil  anrnTenaries  in  May 
lact:— 

Jb^trt  Muntmaay  Society,  The  annnal 
oRtiog  of  this  society  was  held  at  Exeter 
Hill— S.  M.  Peto,  Esq.,  H.P.,  in  the  chair. 
The  great  hall  was  crowded  on  the  occasion. 
Hm  societjr  has  agents  in  Eorope,  Asia, 
Afinca  and  America.  The  Tolnmes  of 
soiptans  printed  np  to  1887  were  240,065 
—between  1887  end  1847  the  nnmber 
priotsd  amsonted  to  508,206< — ^in  all, 
743^370.  Sinee  1847,  138,000  volomes 
sure  have  isaosd  ^m  the  press.  Addition 
tothedebtin  the  year,  £1,628.  Defidenqy 
iAliaceh,  3648.  £5,234.— A9<w<  Borne 
Mimomay  Soeieijf.  The  anniud  meeting 
was  held  at  Knshoxy  Chapel — ^Mr  Alder- 
aunChaDJa  in  the  dtair.  Ilie  total  receipts 
of  the  Boeiety  during  the  year  had  been 
£4^644  10s  2d,  while  the  ezpenditnre 
uoBostad  to  £4,645  7s  lid,  ksTing  a 
kabaee  doe  by  the  society  which,  together 
with  a  bakaee  against  the  aodety  doe  on 
loni,  amoonted  to  £580  17b  9d.— Aip<it« 
/nalk  iSoeadl^  The  annnal  meeting  was 
heU  at  Exeter  Hall— R.  Harris,  Esq.,  M.P., 
io  the  efadr.  The  Society  has  now  in 
hdaad  fifteen  eharohcs,  of  which  the  mis- 
siooariea  sse  paatovs.  To  these  there  have 
been  added,  during  the  year,  138  persons. 
Hm  total  receipts  dnring  the  past  year  were 
^.670  2s  9d;  the  expenditure,  InclnsiTe 
ttf  a  balance  of  <£],757  Is  2d  sgainst  the 
siMietjkst  year,  amoonted  to  £4^40  lis 
3d;  leaving  the  present  balance  agunst  it, 
£1,^0  8b  6d.— J^d^w  Tract  Society. 
The  fiftieth  annual  and  jnbike  meeting  of 
this  aodety  was  held  in  Exeter  Hallr-S.  M. 
I*cto,  Eeq.,  in  the  chsir.  The  report  stated 
thatf  dmmg  the  psst  year,  the  society  had 
(And  a  preminm  of  £100  for  the  best 
vuic  on  the  present  state  of  the  mannfac- 
taiog  and  labonring  classes,  and  the  best 
BKtna  of  providing  for  their  temporal  and 
spintiud  improTSOient;  £50  for  the  second 
^;  and  abo  three  other  prizea  of  £25, 
^30,aBd£15.  The  committee  also  o£fered 
pRUi  of  £25  and  £15  for  the  best  tract 
oa  the  sjuitoal  state  of  Ireland,  and  £100 
^  the  cdlpaileDrs  of  that  oonntry.  The 
vholecirciilatiai  dnring  the  year  amoonted 
to  18,228,955;  and,  daring  the  fiff^  years 
the  aocieiy  had  been  in  existence,  to 
^,000,000.  The  total  receipts  for  the 
y^  BSKHmted  to  £59,495.— cAarcA  Mis" 
'^omry  SoeUty.  The  snnoal  meeting  of 
thiiMditywas  held  in  Exeter  Hsll— the 
EarioTChiolMiter  in  the  chair.  Thereport 
Bhowed  the  finds  of  the  society  to  be  in  a 


TOry  satisfactory  state,  the  income  amoont- 
ing  to  opwsrds  of  £101,000,  and  the  ex* 
pooditare  being  £87,000.  The  last  year 
hawing  been  the  fifUeth  anniwersary  of  the 
society,  a  jnbilee  was  held,  and  a  jnbiles 
fimd  formed,  which  amoonts  to  £58,000. 
It  is  proposed  to  appropriate  £20,000  of 
this  snm  to  the  fond  already  formed  for  the 
relief  of  sick  and  aged  missionaries.— 'A^ 
a^  and  Foreign  Bible  Soddsf,  The  annnal 
meeting  of  this  society  wss  held  on  Wednes- 
day, at  Exeter  Hall->the  Maiqois  of  Ohok 
mondeley  in  the  chair.  The  report  for  the 
past  year  detailed  the  soooessfol  exertions 
of  the  society  in  drenlating  the  scdptoses 
in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Italy,  and  warions  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  amoonted  to 
neariy  £100,000.  The  report  was  adopted, 
and  several  eloquent  appesls  hawing  been 
made  in  behalf  of  ihe  aodety,  a  wote  of 
thanks  to  the  diairman  oondoded  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day.— A'to  TVvmtlation  Soeidig, 
The  annnal  meeting  of  the  friends  and  sop* 
porters  of  the  Bible  Translation  Society  was 
held  at  the  Baptbt  Chapel,  New  Park 
Street,  Sonthwark— John  Shoard,  Esq.  o£ 
Bristol,  in  the  chair.  Dr  Steane,  the  secre- 
tary, read  the  committee's  report  of  the 
operations.  The  nnmber  of  scriptoreswhioh 
hare  been  sent  forth  from  the  depository 
for  distribution,  amonnts  to  48,157  ^omes, 
the  minority  of  them  being  single  gospels. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  amoonted  alto- 
gether to  £1,472  8s  6d.— ZxMidbn  Jfts- 
sUmartf  Society,  The  annnal  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  in  Exeter  Hsll— • 
the  Doke  of  Argyle  in  the  chair.  The 
society  has  agents  in  Polynesia,  Soath 
Afrioa,  China,  and  India.  The  total 
receipts  daring  the  past  year  amoimted 
to  £64/i;08  ds  8d ;  the  expenditure  was 
£67,288  128  9d;  leawing  a  balance 
against  the  society  of  £2,780  9s  Id. — 
Wed^fanMutionartfSoeieljf.  Thoaimnal 
meeting  of  this  sooiety  was  held  in 
Exeter  Hall,— Sir  E.  N.  Buxton  m  the 
chair.  The  society  has  agents  in  Ger* 
many,  France,  Switxerland,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, in  BCTeral  parts  of  Afrioa,  North 
America,  etc.  The  report  stated  that 
the  general  state  of  the  sooiety*s  missions 
was  decidedly  prosperous;  and  that 
the  annual  returoa  were  such  as  to 
stimulate  them  to  perseTore  in  their 
exertioos.  The  total  receipts,  from  all 
sonroes,  were  £104,126  19s  7d;  the 
expenditure  was  £111,492  Os  8d;  leaT« 
ing  a  balance  against  the  aooiety  of 
£7,865  9a  8d,  which,with  the  deAcienoy  of 
£5,998  6s  5d  from  the  preTioos  year, 
amounts  to  £18,858  16s  Id.     Sofuil 
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▼•17  large  donatioDs,  in  aid  of  the  fiinds 
of  the  looiety,  were  presented  at  the 
meeting  after  tiie  reading  of  the  report. 
^—Bniith  and  Foreign  SaUon*  Swsiely, 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  aooiety  was 
held  at  the  London  Ta?em,  Bishopgate 
Street, — Mr  Alderman  Cardon  in  the 
ohair.  The  report  stated  that  707 
meetings  had  been  held  on  shipboard,  at- 
tended by  10,405  seamen ;  2,542  meetings 
held  on  shore,  attended  by  39,951  persons; 
51,647  Tisits  paid  to  ships  ;  7,532  Tisita 

Skid  to  lodging-hoQses ;  3,975  to  seamen's 
milies ;  and  746  to  sick  seamen.  8.302 
English  Bibles,  1,731  English  TesU- 
ments,  284  Welsh  Bibles,  131  Welsh 
Testaments,  536  foreign  Bibles,  and 
870  foreign  Testaments  sold ;  1 19  parts 
of  scripture  in  foreign  languages, 
210,684  English  tracts,  12,310  Welsh 
tracts,  29/^95  foreign  tracts,  8,590  old 
magazines,  and  143  loan  libraries  circu- 
lated. From  the  treasurer's  account,  it 
appeared  that  the  receipts  of  the  year 
amounted  to  £3,512  Ids  7d;  that  the 
balance  in  hand  was  j£71  14s  lid  ;  and 
that  the  society^s  liabilities,  owing  to  the 
unusual  pressure  of  the  times,  and  to  a 
large  expenditure  having  been  needed, 
in  the  alterations  connected  with  the 
Sailor's  Church,  amounted  to  £924  4s  2d. 
'^BriHtih  Society  for  ike  Propagation  of 
ike  Goipdamong  the  Jews.  The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Freemasons'  Hall, — J.  D.  Paul,  Esq., 
in  the  ohair.  The  society  has  a  num- 
ber of  affents  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  with  nine  missionaries,  a  fomale 
Tisitor,  and  a  scripture  reader  labouring 
among  the  Jews  in  London,  Manchester, 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  &c.  A  Jewish 
Missionary  College  had  also  been  estab- 
lished, from  which  confident  expectations 
might  be  entertained  of  the  happiest  re- 
sults at  no  distant  period.  It  now  con- 
tains eight  students.  The  total  receipts, 
during  the  year,  including  a  balance, 
amounted  to  £4,527  12s  8d ;  the  ex- 
penditure, including  the  purchase  of 
an  Exchequer-bill  for  £524  lOs,  had 
been  £4,322  15s  5d ;  learing  a  balance 
in  hand  of  £204 17s  dd.— £ri^A  Afissiom, 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  in  Exeter  Hall, — Alderman  Ker- 
shaw, Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  Under 
the  term  *  British  Missions*  are  included 
the  following  societies : — The  Home 
Missionary  Society,  the  Irish  ETaageli- 
cal  Society,  and  the  Colonial  Miisionary 
Society,  supported  chiefly  by  the  Con- 
gregationalists  of  Great  Britain  and 
IreUind,  and  the  colonies.     The  amount 


of  receipts  for  the  Home  MiBnonsiy  So- 
ciety was  £6,445  15s  9d :  the  ezpeodi- 
ture  £6,922  18s  lOd ;  lesTing  a  defi* 
ciency  of  £477  3s  Id.  The  recdpts 
of  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society  were 
i^,701  8s  4d;  the  expenditare  wu 
£4«188  13s  7d ;  leaving  a  defloieaey  of 
£487  lOs  dd.  The  reoeipte  of  the  Colo- 
nial Missionary  Society  were  £3,033 
10s  7d ;  whilst  the  expenditare  had  been 
£3,063  I6s  4d. 

Fmtmeet  of  the  Free  Charck  for  Mvi- 
nonary  and  Educational  PmpoK9r-Ti» 
various  reports  presented  to  the  Geoenl 
Assembly  of  the  Fi«e  Chnreh  at  its  late 
meeting,  held  in  Edinbuigfa,  showed  tbo 
following  state  of  accounts  in  conncetioD 
with  the  diffisrent  schemes  of  the  Chorcb. 
For  Home  Missions,  £5,320 ;  for  Eda- 
cation,  £15,198 ;  for  the  New  College, 
£4,189;  for  the  Foreign  Misnon, £11.063; 
for  Colonial  Mission,  £4,007 ;  for  the 
Jews'  Mission,  £948;  for  the  Bailding 
Fund,  £4,180 ;  for  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
£2,587.  Total,  £47.443  ;  which,  with 
other  smaller  sums  for  similar  porpoies, 
nuJLes  a  total  amount  of  £49.3U;  being 
an  increase  on  the  returns  of  hist  year  of 
nearly  £400. 

MutioM  of  the  UnUed  BnAi/tava 
CAwrcA.— Besides  the  laboun  of  their 
Home  Mission,  the  United  Preibytcnan 
Church  has  extended  its  opcntioMtp 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  in  N«JJ" 
America;  Jamaica  and  Trinidad mtM 
West  Indies ;  to  Calabar  and  CaffiWM 
in  Africa;  to  Persia  in  Asia;  to  Aus- 
tralia in  the  South  Seas ;  and  to  France 
in  Europe ;  embracing  distant  p«nJ  m 
OTery  quarter  of  the  world.  From  va 
report  presented  to  the  late  meeting  w 
Synod,  the  receipts  for  mia«ion8ftPP»f  *° 
be  about  £14,350,  which  is  £1,260  mon 
than  hist  year ;  and  if  to  thU  ^e  «» 
raised  for  the  mission  ship  be  sdaefl,  in 
that  case,  the  amount  contriboM  wr 
missionary  purposes  alone  donng 
year  will  be  fully  £17,500.         ^^^. 

Miuions  if  the  Befomed  ^^3^ 
CAurcA.— Besides  their  mission  to  uw- 
da,  begun  in  1830,  the  Reforms*  ^ 
byterian  Churoh  has  two  missioB*J«J 
Messrs  Duncan  and  Inglis.  w^^^; 
Zealand,  and  a  mission  to  the  Jews  i" 
London,  conducted  by  Dr  Cuniugto^^ 
The  receipts  for  Uie  ^^^  ^.^ 
during  the  past  year  m^.^r'^oa 
£176;  those  for  the  l^^^^L 
amount  to  £497  Is  lOjd.    At  their  l»w 

meetmg,  the  Synod  also  ^^^^^  ,^q 
tend  their  missionary  operations  to  »»« 

parte  of  the  continent  of  Europe* 
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THE  PRESENT  EUROPEAN  CONFLICT : 

m  PBOBABLB  RESULTS  IN  REGARD  TO  CIVIL  LIBERTY  AND  THE  PROGRESS 

OF  TRUTH. 

An  anecdote,  probably  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  is  related  of  the 
late  venerable  Mr  Aitken  of  Elirriemuir,  illustrative  of  the  deep  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  political  transactions  of  his  time,  and  of  the  use 
to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  turn  his  acquaintance  with  public 
affiurs.  On  one  occasion  he  had  shown  so  much  anxiety  to  see  the 
newspapers  on  a  Saturday  evening,  as  to  draw  from  a  domestic  thjS 
remark — '  Surely  Mr  AiUcen  cannot  preach  without  the  papers.'  I 
could  preach,  he  said,  when  the  remark  was  reported  to  him,  but  ^  I 
oonld  not  well  pray  without  them.' 

The  playful  sallies  of  a  good  man  sometimes  contain  an  amount  of 
solid,  practical  wisdom,  not  to  be  found  in  the  elaborate  dissertations 
of  men  of  another  spirit,  but  of  great  pretensions.  Under  its  garb  of 
quiet  humour  the  reverend  fathePs  reply  embodies  a  truth  which  it  is 
important  always  to  remember,  and  inculcates  a  duty  which,  ^ere  is 
ground  to  fear,  many  otherwise  estimable  members  of  the  church 
habitually  neglect  It  implies  the  undeniable  truth,  that  the  only 
decisive  influence  which  either  pastors  or  people  can  for  the  most 
part  exert  over  passing  events,  either  in  the  home  or  foreign  world, 
is  that  which  they  can  exert  through  the  power  of  prayer:  and  the 
duty  which  it  inculcates  by  implication  is,  Uiat  in  order  to  know  how 
and  for  what  to  pray,  every  fearer  of  God  and  Mend  of  man  is  under 
an  obligation  to  look  out  beyond  the  narrow  domain  of  his  own 
personal  and  family,  and  even  beyond  his  own  ecclesiastical  and 
national  circle,  and  to  acquaint  himself,  through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  intelligence,  with  those  passing  events  on  which  the  freedom  and 
prosperity  of  neighbouring  nations  may  depend — events  which  may 
affect  deeply,  widely,  and  through  an  indefinite  duration,  the  spirituid 
and,  therefore,  the  eternal  interests  of  men. 

The  past  sixty  years  have  abounded  in  such  events ;  and  the  last 
two  must  long  stand  out  conspicuous  and  memorable  as  years  of  great 
and  manifold  changes  among  those  continental  nations  in  whose  afiairs 
our  fathers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have  felt  the  deepest  interest. 

No.  xyn.  Vol.  ii.  o 
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Among  these  states  principles  and  passions  are  now  in  full  openUion, 
which  must  end  in  the  probable  dismemberment  of  some  of  theni|  the 
consolidation  of  others,  the  entire  reconstruction  of  the  civil  constitu- 
tion of  not  a  few  of  them,  and  in  a  great,  though  it  may  be  a  slower 
revolution  in  the  religious  views  and  institntibns  of  them  all.  The 
conflict  over  almost  the  whole  extent  of  Europe,  and  among  all  itA 
nations,  except,  perhaps,  Russia  and  Turkey,  has  already  assumed  that 
twofold  aspect  which  it  must  continue  to  wear  till  the  issues  of  each 
are  attained.  The  more  open  and  palpable  contest  now  going  for- 
ward has  for  its  object  the  attainment  or  enlargement  of  civil  liberty. 
The  more  covert,  though  not  less  real  and  vehement  struggle  is  the 
old  warfare  of  truth  against  error — the  seed  of  the  woman  against  the 
seed  of  the  serpent;  and  our  present  purpose  is  to  exhibit  such 
imperfect  fragments  of  information  and  evidence  within  our  reach, 
as  maj  serve  for  a  ground  on  which  to  build  a  probable  conjecture 
as  to  the  immediate  or  earliest  result  of  that  shock  of  opposing  forces 
which  is  now  unsettling  many  ancient  thrones,  and  dissolving  so  many 
aged,  though  not  venerable  institutions.  What  is  now  in  progress 
was  foreseen  by  a  few. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  an  eminent  statesman,  Mr  Canning,  pre- 
dicted that  the  next  war  among  the  nations  of  Europe  wonld  be  a  war 
of  principle.     The  event  has  demonstrated  his  sagacity.    That  war 
is  now  in  progress.     The  abettors  of  absolute  and  irresponsible  power 
are  in  the  field  on  the  one  side ;   on  the  other  are  ranged,  or  are 
ranging,  the  several  peoples  hitherto  trodden  in  the  dust.    What  the 
immediate  issue  of  the  struggle  will  be  does  not  yet  appear.   '  Freedom's 
battle,'  it  has  been  said,  *  once  begun,  though  baffled  oH,  is  ever  won.' 
The  expression,  it  must  be  alloj^ed,  is  felicitous — ^fhe  sentiment  en- 
couraging— ^for  it  embodies  a  substantial  trnth ;  but  the  circomstances 
of  alarm  and  discouragement  impending  at  the  present  moment  over 
'  freedom's  battle'  among  the  Continental  nations  are  numerous ;  the 
perils  which  surround  the  cause  are  serious  and  great ;  but  did  they 
consist  only  of  monarchs  who  had  been  accustomed  to  sway  an  absolute 
sceptre,  or  of  armies  distinguished  for  numbers  and  discipline,  there 
would  be  no  cause  of  despair ;  but  the  dangers  lie  elsewhere,  and  are 
of  a  very  different  description — ^they  are  sown  thick  and  broadcast 
among  the  oppressed  and  enslaved  people  themselves.     Of  all  the 
enemies  of  liberty,  the  most  potent  and  invincible  are  ignorance, 
superstition,  irreligion,  and  their  inevitable  progeny  and  associate  vice 
— and  these  exist  among  the  continental  population   to  a  degree 
immensely  disproportioned  to  their  opposites — knowledge,  truth,  faith, 
and  virtue.     As  an  evidence  of  the  entire  divorce  which  has  been 
effected  between  religion  and  the  struggle  for  civil  privileges  now 
going  on  in  Germany,  Tholuck,  a  professor  in  one  of  the  unircfBities 
and  a  popular  preacher,   mentions,  that  so  soon  as  the  agitation 
became  intense,  the  churches  on  the  Lord's-day  were  almost  wholly 
deserted.      Nor  is   it  possible    to   form  a  much   more  favourable 
opinion  of  the  religious  state  of  that  brave  and  lieroic  people— the 
people  of  Hungary.   Their  cause  is  unquestionably  just;  they  meriti 
and  they  are  receiving  the  fervent  and  all  but  unanimous  sympathy 
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of  the  free  people  of  Britain.  They  need  more  than  even  sympathy 
— iktj  need  the  troth  out  of  which  idone  endming  and  genuine  liberty 
can  spring.  We  have  followed  their  hitherto  triumphant  canijsaigns 
with  increasing  confidence ;  as  a  human  instrumentality,  the  &te  of 
Europe  may  be  said  to  be  in  their  hands ;  but  on  reading  the  fol- 
lowing^ aasuming  it  to  be  geniKne,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  a  feeling 
of  sadness  akin  to  despondency.  It  is  entitled  the  prayer  of  Kossuth, 
at  present  the  civil  head  of  the  Hungarian  State,  pronounced  over  the 
graves  of  his  slaughtered  countrymen.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  eztra- 
Tagance  of  the  limguage,  what  must  be  the  state  of  religious  know- 
ledge and  feeling  among  a  professedly  christian  people  whose  chief 
magistrate  could  find  himself  at  libei*ty  thus  to  address  the  throne  of 
heaven? — 

^Lord  God  of  the  warriors  of  Arpad!  Look  down  upon  thy  servant 
from  thy  throne  of  stars ;  look  down  upon  th^  servant,  jot  the  prayer  of 
mniions  ascends  to  heaven  from  his  Ups,  magnifying  the  m^'steriotis  power 
of  thy  omnipotence.  My  God !  thy  sun  is  radiant  above  me,  and  beneath 
me  are  the  bones  of  my  heroic  brethren,  who  have  fallen  in  battle ;  the  heavens 
are  blue  above  me,  and  the  earth  beneath  my  feet  is  red  with  the  holy  blood 
of  the  SODS  of  our  ancestors.  Send,  O  God!  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun,  that 
Aowen  may  spring  fix)m  their  holy  blood,  that  the  bodies  of  my  brethren 
may  not  perish  in  lifeless  corruption !  God  of  my  ancestors  I  6od  of  the 
nations !  open  thy  car  to  the  voice  of  our  warriors,  for  in  it  thunders  the  arm 
and  the  spuit  of  a  brave  people,  bent  upon  crushing  the  iron  arm  of  tyranny. 
As  a  iree  man,  I  kneel  on  the  fresh  gi-aves  of  my  orethren.  Sacrifices  like 
these  sanctify  the  earth ;  they  purge  it  from  sin!  My  God  I  a  people  of 
slaves  must  not  live  upon  this  sacred  soil,  nor  step  on  these  graves  f  My 
Father!  Great  Father  of  my  father!  Mightiest  or  the  mighty  1  Almiffhtv, 
thoa  Uie  God  of  heaven,  of  earth,  and  of  the  sea!  Lo !  a  mmbus  of  liffht 
riding  from  those  bodies  irradiates  the  front  of  my  people  I  God,  in  thy 
mercy,  bless  their  dust!  Let  the  ashes  of  our  heroes  rest  in  sanctity!  Do 
not  abandon  us,  great  God  of  battles ;  but  magnify  thy  power  over  us ! 
Amen.* 

Among  this  mass  of  profrine  verbiage  there  does  not  occur  a  single 
confession  of  sin,  nor  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  past  success,  nor  an 
allusion  to  a  future  existence,  nor  a  reference,  the  most  remote,  to 
Him  whom  the  Father  heareth  always.  The  prayer  of  an  ancient 
Greek  or  Roman  would  have  included  more  divine  truth  and  breathed 
a  lar  more  devotional  spirit. 

From  Hungary,  we  return  for  a  moment  to  Germany,  to  record 
another  indication  of  the  infidel  spirit  which  prevails  there,  viz.,  the 
deeply  significant  fact  that  the  first  parliament  of  the  protestant  king- 
dom of  Prussia,  elected  last  year  by  universal  suffrage,  among  its 
earliest  acts  resolved  to  remove  from  the  royal  designation  the  terms 
*King,  by  the  grace  of  God.'  Their  intention  doubtless  was,  and  also 
Iheir  plea,  that  they  intended  to  replace  them  with  words  which  should 
imply  that  the  chief  magistrate  was  king  by  the  grace  of  the  people ; 
but  the  irreligious  and  even  atheistic  spirit,  from  which  this  piece  of 
petty  and  childish  legislation  flowed,  cannot  be  mistaken ;  the  king 
resisted— dissolved  the  legislature — and  I'emained  to  use  his  own 
Beotentious  formula«-^still '  King,  by  the  grace  of  God.' 
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This  absence  of  the  religious  spirit  among  the  Grermans — or  rather 
this  spirit  of  bitter  hostility  to  the  religion  of  the  bible,  has  led  to  a 
most  anomalous  and  unhappy  arrangement  of  parties.  So  difiRised 
and  decided  is  the  distrust  of  popular  authority  in  the  state,  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  friends  of  evangelical  religion  on  the  continent 
are  disposed  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  soverdgns  and 
against  the  popular  claims;  they  feel  that  their  religious  liberty  wonid 
be  safer  behind  the  shield  of  despotism  than  in  the  open  field  of 
popular  supremacy;  and  it  is  hardly  needful  to  refer  to  the  well-known 
case  of  the  Canton  De  Yaud  to  reveal  the  grounds  on  which  these 
apprehensions  rest. 

It  is  impossible  to  dwell  on  this  disheartening  pietare  without 
reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  similar  conflict  in  which  our  fiuhera 
were  involved  two  centuries  ago.  They  also  were  then  in  the  field 
against  absolute  and  irresponsible  power  in  the  sovereign ;  hot  with 
them  the  battle  of  freedom  was  also  the  battle  of  faith.  Under  the 
banner  of  civil  liberty,  almost  all  the  genuine  religion  of  the  three 
kingdoms  was  arrayed.  The  league  which  welded  into  one  compact 
and  resistless  phalanx  the  armies  of  freedom,  pledged  them  not  only 
to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Parliament  and  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  to  reform  religion  according  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  defend  the  king's  authority,  in  the  preservation 
and  defence  of  the  true  religion.  A  conflict,  impelled  by  a  spirit,  and 
sustained  by  principles  like  these,  however  protracted,  must  at  length 
terminate  in  victory ;  but  where  these  are  wanting,  success  may  only 
issue  in  a  democratic  tyranny  worse  than  the  former  bondage. 

Since  the  substance  of  the  above  was  written,  the  aspects  of  the 
continental  battle-field  have  undergone  considerable  change.  The 
hope  that  one  interesting  people  then  assailed,  would  be  able  to  keep 
the  long  lost  liberty  which,  in  an  unexpected  moment,  they  had  reco- 
vered, has  been  for  the  present  extinguished.  We  had  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  associate  everything  that  was  superstitious,  treacherons, 
profligate,  and  servile  with  the  very  name  of  Rome,  that  no  inoonsi- 
derable  mental  effort  was  required  to  re-arrange  our  habits  of  thought 
when  called  on,  as  we  have  been  for  six  months  past,  to  give  the 
population  of  that  city  credit  for  the  courage  and  constancy^  the 
fidelity  to  one  another  in  the  prosecution  of  a  common  cause,  and  the 
patriotism  and  intelligence  they  have  lately  displayed.  Among  the  agi- 
tated masses  on  the  Continent,  the  citizens  of  Borne  alone  hare 
exhibited  a  capacity  for  self-government,  while  in  the  present  conflict 
they  have  been  the  first  to  be  stript  of  the  privilege ;  but  their  con- 
duct and  fisite  have  called  forth  a  S3rmpathy  and  admiration  which  will 
yet  be  prolific  in  results,  and  these  feelings  are  accompanied  with  an 
intense  and  irrepressible  sense  of  the  infamy  which  does  now,  i^d 
must  for  ever  cover  the  people  and  government  of  France,  for  the 
perfidy  and  injustice  of  the  course  which  they  have  pursued.  In  ^^ 
name  of  liberty,  they  have,  within  the  past  sixty  years,  subverted 
three  powerful  monarchies ; — ^they  have  filled  Europe  with  the  clamours 
of  fratemi^  and  eqnaU^ ; — ^to  demonstrate  their  sinceri^,  they  hare 
quenched  Roman  freedom  in  blood !  Such  is  the  style  in  which  repnb- 
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ficsn  France  plants  her  trees  of  libert j ;  sach  is  the  proteetioii  which 
freedom  may  expect  from  nations  possessed  by  infiddity,  or  impelled 
bj  saperstition ;  and  between  these  diyerse,  but  yet  kindred  powers, 
France  is  all  bat  divided. 

We  cannot  now  pursne  the  second  train  of  inquiry  proposed— >that 
which  r^ards  the  progress  of  troth,  amidst  the  wiles  and  warfiwes  of 
Bobtle,  manifold,  and  exasperated  error.    We  shall  resume  it  in  our 
next  anmber ;  bnt  before  condnding,  we  transcribe  a  passage  fix>m  a 
former  number — ^May,  1848,  page  431 — ^in  which  the  fatare  policy  of 
Fracoe  is  foreshadowed  with  an  aGcuracy  which  the  result  has  too 
(blly  justified :  <  llie  governments  of  Europe  have  declared  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  the  internal  affiiirs  of  France ;  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  France  has  so  much  sobriety,  and  wisdom,  and 
justice,  so  much  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  of  regard  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  that  she  will  not  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns  of  other 
natioBS.     This,  in  our  apprehension,  is  by  far  the  greatest  and  the 
most  solemn  question,  wbdch  is  now  before  the  world  for  practical 
sdotion ;  and  the  complexion  of  the  futurity  will  very  much  depend 
on  its  decision.    If  it  shall  be  found  that  the  French  people  have  been 
elevated  above  the  vulgar  and  barbarous,  though  chivalrous,  desire  of 
nadonal  glory,  and  above  the  wicked  ambition  of  foreign  conquest — ^if 
it  shall  now  be  found  that  they  are  civilised  in  their  morals,  as  well  as 
in  their  manners — that  they  are  not  merely  a  polite  people,  but  that 
they  are  capable  of  reEshing  the  blessings  of  peace — that  they  have  a 
nice  sense  of  justice — a  delicate  sense  of  what  is  honourable  and 
honest — and  that  they  have  acquired  something  of  that  enlarged 
philanthropy  which  thinks  of  the  world,  and  not  merely  of  France 
— then  whatever    wars   of    a    lesser  kind  may  arise,  we  should 
r^ard  this  as  a  good  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  £urope.     But 
if  the  reverse  of  this  be  the  case ;  if  it  shall  be  found  that  France 
is  animated  by  a  spirit  of  aggression,  then,  unquestionably,  dreadful 
conflicts  are  before  the  world.     And  when  we  look  calmly  at  the 
matter;  when  we  r^ect  on  the  levity,  excitability,  and  inconstancy  of 
the  French  people ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  national  vanity,  almost 
approaching  to  self*id(^try;  when  we  think  of  their  selfishness,  at 
once  concentrated  and  diffused,  diffused  so  as  to  embrace  France,  and 
yet  concentrated  so  as  to  embrace  France  alone,  and  to  hold  it  up  as 
an  olyect  of  admiration  and  imitation  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ; 
when  we  think  of  their  want  of  all  practical  and  common  sense  views 
of  what  liberty  is,  from  the  fact  of  their  never  having  had  experience 
of  it  in  its  reality,  and  that  all  they  as  yet  know  of  freedom,  either 
their  own  or  that  of  other  people,  is  purely  ideal  and  imaginary,  and 
that  their  talk  about  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality,  is  purely  vision* 
ary,  and  fit  only  to  be  entertained  by  insane  persons,  and  preached 
only  to  children ;  when,  in  fine,  and  above  all,  we  reflect  on'  the  want 
of  reli^ous  restraints  that  exists  among  the  French  people,  to  an  extent 
that  is  unparalleled  among  other  nations,  whether  christian  or  heathen, 
savage  or  civilised;   when  we  think  that  neither  superstition  nor 
true  religion,  neither  Christ  nor  Antichrist,  possesses  any  controlling 
power  over  them ;  when  we  take  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
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we  must  see  that  Europe  does  not  possess  any  very  strong  pledges  for 
the  continuance  of  peace.' 

Of  the  two  alternatives  here  suggested,  the  worst  has  been  realised; 
and  the  restless  and  unprincipled  ambition  of  that  mutable  people  has 
taken  a  direction  unparalleled  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  national  foUj, 
inconsistency,  and  crime.  It  is  but  a  melancholy  consolation  to 
injured  Borne  that  the  crime  will  certainly  recoil  on  the  head  of  the 
perpetrator.  It  is  a  far  more  cheering  topic  of  reflection  that  such 
adverse  events  simply  reveal  the  circuitous  path  along  which  the 
chariot  of  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  is  travelling  to  liberate 
and  evangelise  the  nations.  Already  it  is  reported  that  the  population 
of  Borne  are  extensively  prepared  to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke,  and  thus 
leave  the  newly-restored  Pontiff  without  spiritual  subjects  to  govenu 
It  would  indeed  be  a  glorious  result  if  the  disasters  and  caLuolties 
which  have  befallen,  or  may  yet  descend  on  the  efforts  of  the  peoplee, 
marshalled  under  the  banner  of  freedom,  shall  teach  them  that  the  first 
step  to  success  is  to  repudiate  the  superstitions  and  atheisms  which 
have  hitherto  fettered,  and  darkened,  and  paralysed  their  minds,  and 
induce  them  to  embrace  the  truth :  if  they  shall  be  led  to  discover 
that  the  only  sword  which  will  effectually  smite  the  tyrant,  is  'the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.' 


THE  MOBMON  BIBLE. 


SoHB  of  our  readers  may  not  understand  much  about  the  Mormonites, 
and  we  have  not  time  at  present  to  supply  them  with  infomiatioD. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  volume  entitled  '  The  Book  of  Mormon '  is 
the  bible  of  that  sect.  As  they  have  noade  their  appearance  in  various 
parts  of  this  country,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  maj 
dwell  in  these  infested  localities,  we  subjoin  the  following  authenticated 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  said  volume  was  manufactured. 
From  this  it  appears  that,  instead  of  having  been  given  by  inspiration 
firom  God,  it  was  originally  composed  by  its  auUior  as  a  romance) 
with  the  sole  view  of  amusement  to  himself  and  his  neighboars. 
Those,  therefore,  who  have  put  forth  claims  to  divinity  on  its  beballi 
have  been  wilfully  guilty  of  the  grossest  fraud  and  the  most  horrible 
impiety ;  and  all  who  have  given  them  credit  are  the  victims  of  de- 
lusion, and  deserve  both  our  pity  and  our  prayers,  if  by  any  means 
they  may  be  delivered: — 

ORIGIN  OP  THE  *  BOOK  OP  MORMON,'  OR  '  GOLDEN  BIBLE.' 


new 

to  the  public  to  state  what  I  know  touching  its  origin. 

divine  origin  are  whoUy  unfounded,  needs  no  proofto  a  mind  unpervertedby 

the  groflflest  delusions. "  That  any  sane  person  should  rank  it  higher  than  any 

other  merely  hiunan  composition,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  astonisbmeat ; 

yet  it  is  received  as  divine  by  some  who  dwell  in  enli^teiied  New  En^^ 
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and  even  by  those  who  have  sufitained  the  character  of  devoted  christiaiui. 
Leamiog  recently  that  Mormomsm  had  found  its  way  into  a  church  in 
Massachusetts,  and  has  impre^;nated  some  of  its  members  with  its  gross 
delusions,  so  that  excommumcation  had  become  necessary,  I  am  determined  to 
delay  no  longer  doing  what  I  can  to  strip  the  mask  from  this  monster  of  sin, 
and  to  lay  open  this  pit  of  abominations. 

Rev.  Solomon  Spaulding,  to  whom  I  was  united  in  marriage  in  early  life, 
was  a  graduate  or  Dartmouth  College,  and  was  distinguished  for  a  lively 
imagination  and  a  great  fondness  for  history'.  At  the  tune  of  our  marriage 
he  resided  in  Cherry  Valley,  New  York.  From  this  place  we  removed  to 
New  Salem,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio ;  sometimes  called  Conneaut,  as  it  is 
situated  upon  Conneaut  creek.  Shortly  after  our  removal  to  this  place  his 
health  sunk,  and  he  wa^  laid  aside  from  active  labours.  In  the  town  of  New 
Salem  there  are  numerous  mounds  and  forts,  supposed  by  many  to  be  the 
dili4>idated  dweUings  and  fortifications  of  a  race  now  extinct.  These  ancient 
relics  arrest  the  attention  of  the  new  settlers  and  become  objects  of  resean^ 
for  the  curious.  Numerous  implements  were  found  and  other  articles, 
eviodng  great  skill  in  the  arts.  Air  Spaulding  being  an  educated  man,  and 
passionately  fond  of  history,  took  a  lively  interest  in  these  developments  of 
antiquity;  and  in  order  to  be^^e  the  howrs  of  retirement,  and  furnish 
employment  for  his  lively  imagmation,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  on 
kiitorieal  sketch  of  this  long  lost  race.  Their  extreme  antiquity  of  course 
would  lead  him  to  write  in  the  most  ancient  style,  and  as  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  most  andent  book  in  the  world,  he  imitated  its  style  as  nearly  as  possible. 
His  sole  object  in  writing  this  historical  romance  was  to  amuse  himiself  and 
his  ndghboors.  This  was  about  the  year  1812.  Hull's  surrender  at  Detroit 
occurred  near  the  same  time,  and  I  recollect  the  date  well  from  that 
circnmstance.  As  he  progressed  in  his  narrative,  the  neighbours  would  come 
io  fix)m  time  to  time  to  hear  portions  read,  and  a  great  interest  in  the  work 
was  excited  among  them.  It  claimed  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the 
lost  aafton,  and  to  have  been  recovered  from  the  earth,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  ^Manuscript  Found,^  The  neighbours  would  often  inquire  how  Mr  S. 
progressed  m  deciphering  'the  manuscript;'  and  when  he  had  a  sufficient 
porti(m  prepared  he  womd  inform  them,  and  they  would  assemble  to  hear  it 
read.  He  was  enabled,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  classics  and  ancient 
history,  to  introduce  many  singular  names,  which  were  particularly  noticed 
by  the  people,  and  could  be  easily  recognised  by  them.  Mr  Solomon 
Spaulding  had  a  brother,  Mr  John  Spauldmg,  residing  in  the  place  at  the 
time,  who  was  perfectly  familiar  with  this  work,  and  repeatedly  heard  the 
whole  of  it  read. 

From  New  Salem  we  removed  to  Pitsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Here  Mr  S. 
found  an  acquaintance  and  friend  in  the  person  of  Mr  Patterson,  an  editor  of 
a  newspaper.  He  exhibited  his  manuscript  to  Mr  P.,  who  was  very  much 
pleased  with  it,  and  borrowed  it  for  perusal.  He  retained  it  a  long  time,  and 
mformed  Mr  S.  that  if  he  would  make  out  a  title-page  and  preface,  he  would 
publish  it,  and  it  might  be  a  source  of  profit.  This  Mr  S.  refused  to  do,  for 
Reasons  which  I  cannot  now  state.  Sidney  Rigdon,  who  has  figured  so  largjely 
ia  the  lustory  of  the  Mormons,  was  at  this  time  connected  with  the  printing 
office  of  Mr  Patterson,  as  is  well  known  in  that  region,  and  as  Rigdon  him* 
self  has  fire(]|uentlv  stated.  Here  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  become 
aoqnaiated  with  Mr  Spaulding's  manuscript,  and  to  copy  it  if  he  chose.  It 
V3|8  a  matter  of  notoriety  and  interest  to  all  who  were  connected  with  the 
piiating  establishment.  At  length  the  manuscript  was  returned  to  its  author, 
ttid  soon  after  we  removed  to  Amity,  Washington  county,  Pa.,  where  Mr  S. 
deceased  in  1816.  The  manuscript  then  fell  into  my  hands  and  was  carefully 
preserved.  It  has  frequently  been  examined  by  my  daughter,  Mrs  M^K^istry, 
tf  Uonion,  MiMiachqgettfi  with  whom  I  now  reside,  and  by  oth«r  friends 
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After  the  ^  Book  of  Mormon^  came  out,  s  copj  of  it  was  taken  to  New  Saknif 
the  place  of  Mr  Spaulding^s  fonner  residence,  and  the  vesry  place  nhere  the 
^  J^nuicript  Faund^  was  written.  A  woman-preacher  appointed  a  meeting 
there,  and,  in  the  meeting,  read  and  repeated  copious  extracts  from  the 
'  Book  of  Mormon.*  The  historical  part  was  imme£ately  recc^nised  by  all 
the  older  inhabitants  as  the  identical  work  of  Mr  Spanlding,  in  which  they 
had  heea  so  deeply  interested  yean  before.  Mr  John  Spanlding  was  present, 
who  IS  an  eminently  pious  man,  and  recognised  perfectly  the  work  of  his  orother. 
He  was  amaaed  and  afflicted  that  it  should  have  been  perverted  to  so  wicked 
a  purpose.  His  grief  found  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears ;  and  he  arose  on  the 
spot,  and  expressed  in  the  meeting  his  deep  sorrow  and  regret  that  the 
writinjgs  of  his  sainted  brother  should  be  used  for  a  purpose  so  Tile  and 
shocking.  The  excitement  in  New  Salem  became  so  great  that  the 
inhabitants  had  a  meeting,  and  deputed  Dr  Fhilastus  Hurlbut,  one  of  their 
number,  to  repair  to  this  pliice  and  to  obtain  from  me  the  orisinal  manuscript 
of  Mr  Spauldmg,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  inth  the  Momum  BibUj  to 
satas^  their  own  minds  and  to  prevent  their  friends  from  embracing  an  error 
so  deluave.  This  was  in  the  year  1834.  Dr  Hurlbut  brought  with  him  ao 
introduction  and  request  for  the  manuscript,  signed  by  Messrs  Heniy  Lake, 
Aaron  Wright,  and  others,  with  all  of  whom  I  was  aoqnainted,  as  they  were 
my  neighbours  when  I  resided  in  New  Salem. 

I  am  sure  that  nothing  could  g;rieye  my  husband  more,  were  he  livinff,  than 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  his  work.  The  air  of  antiquity  whtdi  wu 
thrown  about  the  ctxnposition,  doubtless  suggested  the  idea  of  ccmyertiBgit 
to  purposes  of  delusion.  Thus  a  historical  romance,  with  the  addition  m  a 
few  pious  expressions  and  extracts  fit>m  the  sacred  scriptures,  has  been  con- 
structed into  a  new  bible,  and  palmed  off  upon  a  coinpany  of  poor  deladed 
fenatics  as  divine.  I  have  given  this  brief  narration,  that  tins  work  of  deep 
deception  and  wickedness  may  be  searched  to  the  foundation,  and  its  author 
exposed  to  the  contempt  and  execration  he  so  justly  deserves. 

Matilda  Davmon. 

Rev.  Solomon  Spanlding  was  the  first  husband  of  the  narrator  of  the  above 
history.  Since  his  decease  she  has  been  married  to  a  second  husband^ 
by  the  name  of  Davison.  She  is  now  residing  in  this  place ;  is  a  woman  of 
irreproachable  character,  and  an  humble  christian,  and  her  testimony  is 
worthy  of  implicit  confidence. 

A.  JEly,  D.D.,  Pastor  Cons.  Church  in  Monson. 
D.  R.  Austin,  Principal  or  Monson  Academy. 

Mmuan,  (Mass.)  April  1,  1839. 


ON  DISMISSAL  OF  THE  FREE  CHURCH  TESTIMONY. 

Bomb  considerable  time  ago  we  brought  under  the  coosideratioxi  of 
our  readers  a  highly-interesting  and  important  document,  which  was 
introduced  into  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  oi  Scot- 
land, at  its  usual  meeting  in  1847.  We  refer  to  the  draft  of  an 
historical  testimony,  which,  on  that  occasion,  was  brought  forward  by 
Dr  Candlish.  Our  readers  will  find  this  paper  in  our  January 
Number  for  1848.  It  is  written  with  such  rare  ability,  and  breathes 
so  fine  a  spirit,  that  it  will  amply  repay  a  second  perusaL  Though 
confessedly  and  designedly  vague,  on  certain  points,  it  embraced  a 
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varietj  of  prindples  in  advance  of  the  position  presenUj  occupied  by 
the  Free  Churchy  the  adoption  of  which  into  her  public  profession  we 
hnmbly  conceive  to  be  indispensably  necessary  in  order  to  identify 
herself  with  the  historical  Church  of  Scotland  in  its  brightest  eras. 

The  Assembly  of  1847,  not  being  prepared  unanimously  to  sane* 
tion  this  document  without  more  mature  consideration^  it  was  agreed 
that  it  should  not  be  pressed  for  the  present,  but  entrusted  to  a  com- 
mittee, who  were  instructed  to  bring  it  again  under  the  consideration 
of  the  church.  No  report  being  given  in,  to  the  Assembly  of  1848, 
the  committee  was  re-appointed,  with  directions  to  have  ^e  matter 
ripe  for  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly  of  this  present  year. 
Accordingly  the  report  was  again  called  for,  but  it  was  intimated  that 
there  was  still  none  to  give,  and  instead  of  being  censured  for  want 
of  diligence  in  so  important  a  matter,  the  committee  was  dismissed 
without  a  single  remark  upon  their  conduct,  and  without  so  much  as 
one  passing  reference  to  the  subject  with  which  they  had  been 

We  cannot  interpret  this  action  otherwise  than  as  implying 
that  the  idea  of  having  a  distinctive  testimony  has  been  abandoned 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties.  1£  this  be  correct,  then,  with 
aQ  the  respect,  admiration,  and  fraternal  affection  we  have  ever 
entertained  for  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  we  cannot  commend 
this  step,  whether  we  look  to  the  merits  of  the  document  which 
has  been  dismissed,  or  to  the  summary  manner  in  which  this 
has  been  done.  We  would  most  anxiously  have  desired  to  remain 
alent,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  if  such  a  course  could  have  been  fol- 
lowed consistently  with  the  duty  that  we  owe  to  the  public  cause  of 
the  Redeemer  in  these  lands ;  but  after  mature  consideration,  we  feel 
constrained  to  make  some  additional  remarks.  As  these  are  made  in 
all  uprightness,  and  good  faith,  and  in  all  good  feeling,  we  would  enter- 
tain the  hope,  that  brethren  who  themsdves  have  sacrificed  so  very 
much  for  conscience  sake,  will  not  regard  us  as  enemies  when  we  are 
constrained,  by  conscience,  to  tell  them  what  may  prove  unwelcome 
troths,  but  wiU  bear  with  us,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  take  our  statements 
into  consideration,  even  when  we  go  the  length  of  saying,  that  in  dis- 
miffiingthis  testimony,  unless  she  means  toTecall  it,  theFree  Church  has 
£uled  in  her  public  duty  to  the  great  King  and  Head  of  the  church,  she 
has  been  nn&ithful  to  the  nation,  she  has  resiled  from  some  of  her  former 
declarations,  she  has  shown  herself  awanting  in  gratitude  for  what 
God  has  formerly  done  in  behalf  of  the  land,  and  placed  herself  in 
an  undefined  and  ambiguous  position,  which  must  prove  injurious  to 
the  fiuthfnl  maintenance  of  some  of  her  present  principles,  and  will 
probably  be  hurtftil,  in  the  issue,  even  to  her  temporal  interests. 

Let  any  one  look  at  the  dismissed  document,  and  study  its  con- 
tents, and  say  whether  it  deserved  the  treatment  it  has  received.  Are 
the  views  contained  in  it  sectarian,  bigoted,  or  narrow-minded  ?  Did 
it  seek  to  elevate  into  importance  certain  trivial  points  and  unmean- 
ing crotchets?  Did  it  abound  in  metaphysical  abstractions,  or 
nticroacopical  distinctions,  that  had  less  connection  with  duty  than 
with  disputation  ?     Or  did  it  contain  novelties  in  opinion,  or  recom- 
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mend  the  adoption  of  peculiar  practices  which  had  never  been  known 
to  the  Beformed  Church  of  Scotland  ?  No ;  it  contained  nothing 
subtle,  nothing  sectarian,  nothing  novel,  nothing  peculiar.  It  was  a 
document  of  the  most  enlarged  and  expansive  character,  based  on  such 
views  of  the  divine  cause  and  government,  as  have  a  powerM 
tendency  to  develop  and  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  to  place  the  church 
by  which  they  are  adopted,  in  a  position  that  harmonises  with  past 
providences  towards  our  land,  and  in  which  all  the  beneBcial  lines  of 
Scottish  influence,  and  all  the  scattered  radii  of  her  sacred  and  patrio- 
tic associations  find  their  centre.  So  far  from  relating  to  any  trivial, 
quisqim  question,  it  referred  to  a  subject  no  less  heart^stirring  and 
sublime,  than  the  whole  of  God's  past  dealings  with  the  church  and 
nation  of  Scotland,  and  the  dealings  of  the  church,  and  nation  of 
Scotland  with  God.  In  short,  it  was  an  historical  testimony  which 
gratefully  acknowledged  the  great  and  gracious  things  which  God 
has  done  for  this  land,  and  humbly  confessed  the  many  and  varioos 
defections  from  God  of  which  the  land  was  guilty.  Such  were  the 
contents  of  the  draft  submitted  for  adoption  by  Dr  Gandlish,  and 
which  has  now  been  set  aside.  And  was  this  a  document  of  which 
any  religious  Scotchman  had  cause  to  be  ashamed?  Was  this  a 
document  to  be  slurred  over  in  silence  f  Is  it  come  to  this,  that  the 
Free  Protesting  Church  of  Scotland  is  ashamed  to  own  her  relation 
to  the  witnesses  and  the  worthies  of  old!  Has  she  inadvertently 
done  injustice  to  herself,  or  is  it  really  the  case  that  she  is  reaolred 
to  bear  no  testimony  whatever  for  the  gracious  appearances  of  Grod 
in  behalf  of  our  land  ? 

It  may  be  that  the  overture  has  been  dismissed  hastily, — it  maj  he 
that  sufficient  thought  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  the  conseqaenceB 
necessarily  involved  in  such  an  act, — it  may  be,  and  we  shall  rejoice 
to  hear  it,  that  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  holds  that  we  ought  to 
commemorate  the  doings  of  the  Lord  as  well  as  to  believe  what  he 
teaches.  If  this  be  the  case,  she  has  been  strangely  unjust  to  her- 
self, in  dismissing  the  document  of  Dr  Candlish,  without  taking  any 
steps  to  have  such  a  testimony  prepared ;  and  in  that  case  she  has  also 
been  singularly  reserved  to  the  public  and  to  sister  charches,  inasmuch 
*  as,  after  having  kept  them  in  suspense  for  seven  years,  she  has  not  jet 
afforded  a  single  ray  of  light  as  to  the  ultimate  position  she  in« 
tends  to  occupy.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  no  inadvertence 
in  the  case — if  the  dismissal  of  this  overture  is  to  be  regarded  as  tan- 
tamount to  a  declaration  that  the  Free  Church  has  resolved  to  have 
no  historical  testimony,  then,  in  that  case,  her  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
God  in  this  country  is  placed  in  a  most  questionable  portion.  We 
say  most  questionable  position,  because  we  would  wish  to  convey  our 
meaning  in  as  soft  language  as  possible,  and  not  because  we  ha?e  the 
least  doubt  that  it  is  her  duty  as  a  church  to  testify  in  behalf  of  what 
God  hath  done  for  this  country.  The  principles  of  non-intruaon  and 
anti-patronage  are  plainly  revealed  in  scripture  5  but  for  every  vers® 
that  can  be  adduced  in  proof  of  them,  we  undertake  to  produce  twentji 
ay,  fifty,  in  proof  of  our  averment,  that  it  isAhe  duty  of  the  church  to 
commemorate  God's  doings,  as  well  as  to  believe  aU  he  teaohes.    We 
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might  qttote  page  upon  page  like  the  following: — ^And  thoa  shalt 
remember  all  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  thj  God  led  thee  these  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know 
what  was  in  thine  heart,  whether  thou  wouldest  keep  his  command- 
ments or  no.  And  he  humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and 
&d  thee  with  manna,  which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers 
know;  that  he  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  only ;  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  doth  man  live.' — ^  Give  ear,  O  my  people,  to  my  law :  in* 
cHoe  your  ears  to  the  words  of  my  mouth.  I  will  open  my  mouth  in 
ft  parable ;  I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  old :  which  we  have  heard  and 
known,  and  our  fathers  have  told  us.  We  will  not  hide  them  fix>m 
their  children,  showing  to  the  generation  to  come  the  praises  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  strength,  and  his  wonderful  works  that  he  hath  done. 
For  he  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a  law  in 
Israel,  which  he  commanded  our  Others  that  they  should  make  them 
known  to  their  children ;  that  the  generation  to  come  might  know 
them,  even  the  children  which  should  be  bom,  who  should  arise  and 
declare  them  to  their  children ;  that  they  might  set  their  hope  in 
God,  and  not  forget  the  works  of  God,  but  keep  his  commandments: 
and  might  not  be  as  their  fathers,  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  generar 
tion;  a  goieration  that  set  not  their  heart  aright,  and  whose  spirit 
was  not  Btead&st  with  God.  The  children  of  Ephraim,  being  armed, 
and  carrying  bows,  turned  back  in  the  day  of  battle.  They  kept  not 
the  covenant  of  Grod,  and  refused  to  walk  in  his  law ;  and  forgat  his 
works  and  his  wonders  that  he  had  showed  them.' — '  O  give  thanks 
onto  the  Lord;  call  upon  his  name:  make  known  his  deeds  among 
the  people.  Sing  unto  him,  sing  psalms  unto  him :  talk  ye  of  all  his 
wondrous  works.  Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name :  let  the  heart  of  them 
rejoice  that  seek  the  Lord.  Seek  the  Lord,  and  his  strength ;  seek 
his  £ice  evermore.  Remember  his  marvellous  works  that  he  hath 
done ;  his  wonders,  and  the  judgments  of  his  mouth ;  O  ye  seed  of 
Abr^iam  his  servant,  ye  children  of  Jacob  his  chosen.' — *  Oh  that 
men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men  I  Let  them  exalt  him  also  in  the  con* 
gregstion  of  the  people,  and  praise  him  in  the  assembly  of  the  elders.' 
— 'The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have 
pleasure  therein.  His  work  is  honourable  and  glorious;  and  his 
righteousness  endureth  for  ever.  He  hath  made  his  wonderful  works 
to  be  remembered :  the  Lord  is  gracious  and  full  of  compassion.' — '  One 
generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another,  and  shall  declare  thy 
loighty  aots.  I  will  speak  of  the  glorious  honour  of  thy  mcjesty,  and 
<^  Uiy  wondrous  works.  And  men  shall  speak  of  the  might  of  thy 
teniUeacts;  and  I  will  declare  thy  greatness.  They  shall  abundantly 
utter  the  memory  Of  thy  great  goodness,  and  shall  sing  of  thy  righ- 
teonsnesB.  The  Lord  is  gracious  and  full  of  compassion;  slow  to 
anger,  and  of  great  mercy.  The  Lord  is  good  to  all ;  and  his  tender 
merdes  are  over  all  his  works.  All  thy  works  shall  praise  thee,  O 
I'OFd;  and  thy  saints  shall  bless  thee.  They  shall  speak  of  the  glory 
of  thy  kingdomi  and  talk  of  thy  power;  to  nmke  known  to  the  sons  of 
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men  his  mighty  acts,  and  the  glorious  miyestj  of  his  kingdom.  Thy 
kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kuigdom^  and  thjr  dominion  endureth 
throughout  all  generations.' — ^  And  I  said,  This  is  mj  infirmity :  but  I 
will  remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High.  I  will 
remember  the  works  of  the  Lord :  surely  I  will  remember  thy  wonders 
of  old.  I  will  meditate  also  of  all  thy  work,  and  talk  of  thy  doings. 
Thy  way,  O  God,  is  in  the  sanctuary ;  who  is  so  great  a  god  as  onr 
God  ?  Thou  art  the  God  that  dost  wonders :  thou  hast  dedared  thy 
strength  among  the  people.  Thou  hast  with  thine  arm  redeemed  thy 
people,  the  sons  of  Jacob  and  Joseph.    Selah.' 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  passages  which  might  have  been  quoted, 
and  we  find  that  the  whole  of  scripture  is  cast  in  the  mould  of  them, 
and  all  the  saints  acting  according  to  their  spirit.  Not  to  refer  to 
commemorative  institutions,  such  as  the  passover,  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony, the  devotement  of  the  first-bom  to  the  Lord,  all  of  which  were 
intended  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  what  God  had  done,  we 
have  inspired  examples  of  an  historical  testimony  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  in  the  numerous  historical  psalms,  and  in  the  recorded 
exercise  of  the  church  in  all  times  of  great  revival,  such  as  in  the 
latter  days  of  Joshua,  and  in  the  times  of  Daniel  and  NehemiaL  And 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  continued  obligation  of  this  practice  may 
be  abundantly  demonstrated*  It  may  be  so  from  the  history  of  onr 
Lord  and  his  aposUes,  contained  in  the  evangelists  and  in  the  book  of 
Acts;  it  may  be  so  from  the  historicsd  form  which  was  given  to  the 
apostolic  testimony,  a  fact  in  regard  to  which  any  one  may  satisfy 
himself  who  reads  their  discourses,  whether  to  Jews  or  Gentiles,  from 
the  days  of  Pentecost  downward,  all,  or  almost  all,  of  which  have  an 
historical  basis ;  and  the  discourse  of  Stephen  in  the  seventh  <:bapter 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  historical  testimony  to  the  Jews  in 
behalf  of  what  God  had  done  for  them  firom  the  days  of  Abraham, 
with  occasional  references  to  their  ingratitude  and  rebellion.  The 
epistles  to  the  churches  of  the  Lesser  Asia  are  written  upon  the  same 
principle.  They  all  proceed  on  an  historical  basis,  each  of  the 
churches  being  reminded  of  the  privileges  or  attainments  of  the  pa^^ 
as  the  groundwork  of  present  warnings,  exhortations,  or  reproofs.  ^^^ 
member,  therefore,'  to  use  the  language  addressed  to  Ephesus,  <  whence 
thou  art  fallen,  and  repent  and  do  thy  first  works ;  or  else  I  ^U  ^^^^ 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place, 
except  thou  repent.'  A  number  of  additional  consideradona  might 
have  been  adduced ;  but  firom  these,  we  think,  the  position,  ^^^^ 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  bear  a  testimony  in  behalf  of  all  that  Goo 
hath  done  for  her,  is  so  established  that  it  never  can  be  overthrown. 
But  God  hath  done  great  things  for  Britain,  and  for  Scotland,--- 

freater  things  than  he  has  done  for  any  nation  since  the  times  oi  the 
ews.  From  a  small  island,  inhabited  by  barbarians,  Britain  haa  been 
raised  to  the  foremost  place  in  the  civilised  world.  We  have  llber^) 
we  have  knowledge — war  has  been  long  unknown  upon  our  sou) 
and  we  have  had  '  peace  within  our  walls  and  prosperity  within  our 
palaces.  Our  name  is  known  through  all  the  earth— our  hmguage  is 
spoken  in  both  hemispheres — our  commerce  encircles  the  globe— o"^ 
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flails  whiten  every  sea — our  '  mei'cbants  are  princes,  and  our  traffickers 
the  noble  of  the  earth/    And  if  from  politics  we  turn  to  religion,  no 
nadon  in  New  Testament  times  has  been  so  favoured  as  ours.     '  We 
bare  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God,  and  our  fitthers  have  told  us,  what 
woiIls  thou  didst  in  their  days,  even  in  the  times  of  old/     How  often 
has  the  holy  arm  of  Ood  been  '  bared'  to  redeem  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land from  captivity — ^to  reform  her  from  corruptions — to  recover  her 
fit>m  backslidings — ^to  bring  her  forth  from  the  fires  of  a  frequent  per- 
secation  I     Is  it  not  written  in  our  history — are  we  not  familiar  with 
the  recorded  deliverances  of  our  Zion  from  popish,  prelatic,  and  Erastian 
tjrany  T     Scotland  may  sing  with  as  much  truth  as  ever  it  was  done 
hjr  Israel, — '  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised  in  the  city 
of  oar  God,  in  the  mountain  of  his  holiness.    Beautiful  for  situation, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the  north, 
the  dty  of  the  great  King.     God  is  known  in  her  palaces  for  a  refuge. 
For,  lo,  the  kings  were  assembled,  they  passed  by  together.    They 
saw  it,  and  so  they  marvelled ;  they  were  troubled  and  so  they  hasted 
away.    Fear  took  hold  of  them  there,  and  pain,  as  of  a  woman  in 
travail.    Thou  breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish  with  an  east  wind.    As 
we  have  heard,  so  have  we  seen  in  the  city  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in 
the  dty  of  our  God :  God  will  establish  it  for  ever.   Selah.'    If,  there- 
fore,  the  chnrch  ought  to  bear  a  testimony  for  the  gracious  appearances 
of  Grod  in  behalf  of  the  land,  then,  surely,  the  great  things  which  he 
has  done  for  Scotland  ought   to  be  gratefully  and  devoutly  com- 
memorated.    And  shall  the  '  house  of  Judah  be  the  last  to  bring 
home  the  King?'    Shall  that  church  for  which  he  has  done  such 
great  things  in  our  times,  prove  reluctant  to  bear  her  testimony  for 
Uie  wondrous  works  done  by  him  of  old  ?     We  can  scarcely  allow 
omnelves  to  believe  that  this  is  possible ;  and  yet,  until  some  further 
explanation  is  given,  she  must  be  prepared  to  underlie  the  charge  of 
dedining  to  raise  her  testimony  for  the  great  things  which  God  hath 
done  for  Scotland, — to  underlie  the  charge,  not  simply  of  declining  to 
own  the  abstract  doctrine  of  the  continued  obligation  of  scriptural 
eovenaats,  but  to  underlie  the  much  graver  charge  of  refusing  to  raise 
a  testimony  for  the  covenanted  reformation.    We  most  firmly  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  continued  obligation  of  lawful  covenants,  and  feel 
aaeured  that  no  evangelical  Protestant  of  competent  abilities  will  ever 
attempt,  in  an  honest  and  candid  manner,  to  re^te  the  arguments  by 
which  it  has  been  supported.    At  the  same  time  we  freely  admit,  that, 
like  all  abstract  questions,  when  traced  to  its  ultimate  principles,  it  is 
found  connected  with  difficulties  which  no  one  can  solve ;  and  we  can 
easily  conceive  that  to  persons  whose  mind  have  received  an  ad- 
Terse  bias  these  difficulties  may  appear  so  great  as  to  overshadow 
the  large  amount  of  positive  evidence  produced  for  their  consid- 
eration.   But  when  from  the  abstract  doctrine  of  the  continued  ob- 
ligation of  all  kinds  of  covenants  having  a  permanent  object,  we  turn 
to  the  covenanted  reformation  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 
this  is  no  abstraction — ^no  mere  theory — ^no  subject  of  doubtful  dispu- 
tation, but  a  great  fetct — a.  wonderful  work  of  God  ;  and  in  with- 
drawmg  the  document  referred  to,  the  Free  Chnrch  is  chargeable,  not 
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merely  with  not  holding  the  doctrine  of  continued  obligation,  bat  with 
declining  to  own  as  a  church  the  reformation  from  popery  and  pre- 
lacy. This  statement  may  appear  startling,  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
it  is  strictly  correct  The  only  subordinate  standard  of  the  Free 
Church  is  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  But  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  consists  of  doctrinal  propositions,  and  these  pro- 
positions, considered  in  themselves,  are  not  the  Reformation,  they  are 
so  only  when  considered  historically ;  and  the  Free  Church  can  only 
bear  a  testimony  for  the  Reformation  when  she  adopts  these  as  a  part 
of  reformation  principles. 

God  has  done  much  for  our  country^  but  our  country  is  chargeable 
with  much  ingratitude  to  God,  and  with  apostacy  from  its  former 
attainments.  We  have  vaunted  oui*selves  against  the  Lord,  ascribing 
our  victories  to  our  valour,  our  dominion  to  fortune,  our  greatness  to 
commercial  industry  and  enterprise.  At  the  ever-memorable  period 
of  the  Reformation  from  popery,  the  progress  of  divine  truth  was 
arrested  in  England  by  national  authority.  The  powers  that  were 
said  concerning  it,  *  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther.'  Popeiy 
was  abolished,  but  prelacy,  out  of  which  popery  had  sprung,  was  re- 
tained with  all  its  anti-christian  hierarchy,  and  burdensome  cere- 
monies. The  authority  of  the  Pope  was  renounced,  but  his  supre- 
macy was  transferred  to  the  sovereign,  who,  from  that  period,  has 
always  been  the  temporal  head  of  the  Church  of  England.  Daring 
three  centuries,  the  people  connected  with  the  Church  of  England 
have  been  totally  deprived  of  their  christian  liberties;  the  chorch 
herself  during  that  period  has  been  a  half  secular,  half  eccleaastical 
corporation,  created  and  preserved  by  the  State;  and  the  sovereigns  of 
Great  Britain,  during  all  that  time,  have  presumptuously  claimed 
authority  and  titles  which  can  never,  without  profanation,  be  assumed 
by  any  creature,  belonging,  as  they  do,  inalienably  to  Hina  who  is 
*King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.'  When,  in  connection  vrith  these 
things,  we  reflect  upon  the  enormous  suras  that  have  been  expended 
by  the  country  in  maintaining  this  system  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
upon  the  unequal,  unrighteous,  and  persecuting  laws  by  which  it  has 
been  upheld — when  we  thus  think  on  the  constitution  and  history  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  judge  of  the  matter  by  the  principles  of 
scripture,  how  can  one  escape  the  conviction  that,  because  of  her  con- 
duct in  connection  with  that  church,  a  fearful  amount  of  guilt  must  be 
lying  upon  Britain — ^guilt  which  has  been  accumulating  for  many 
generations — which  has  never  been  repented  of,  and  which  is  even 
unacknowledged  ?  And  this  guilt  is  greatly  aggravated  in  consequence 
of  the  violation  of  those  solemn  covenants  which  were  entered  into 
between  Scotland  and  England,  in  which  prelacy  was  abjured,  and 
the  parties  bound  themselves  to  promote  a  national  reformation  agree- 
ably to  the  word  of  God.  By  the  overthrow  of  this  great  and  good 
work,  at  the  Restoration,  the  country  showed  that  it  preferred  the 
darkness  to  the  light,  and  was  involved  in  the  sin  of  peijury,  aggra- 
vated by  the  cruel  and  sanguinary  treatment  of  all  such  as  rcmsined 
faithful  to  their  God  and  to  their  vows.  Thus,  in  England,  during 
three  centuries,  has  prelacy  been  upheld  in  the  Church,  and  Ciesarean 
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popery  exorcised  by  the  State  in  opposition  to  the  word  of  Gk>d ;  and 
during  two  centuries  this  has  been  done  in  violation  of  the  solemn 
coyenant  and  oath  of  the  nation,  by  which  it  became  bound  to  seek 
its  extirpation.  The  upholding  of  the  preladc  church,  with  the 
royal  supremacy  over  it,  we  regard  as  the  grand  central  sin  of  Britain 
since  the  Beformation,  which  has  been  Uie  bane  of  religion,  and  is 
likely,  in  the  end,  to  prove  like  the  millstone  around  the  neck  of  our 
empire,  by  which  it  will  be  brought  to  ruin.  In  Scotland,  notwith- 
standing many  defects,  it  may  be  said  that  the  church  alwajrs  kepi 
her  fiace  towards  reformation  till  the  Revolution.  But  at  that  memo* 
rable  period  she  began  to  look  back,  and  directing  her  eye  courtward, 
she  learned  to  steer  by  the  light  which  shone  from  thence.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  on  the  Erastianism,  which,  disguise  it  as  men  mayi 
entered  into  the  very  foundations,  and  permeate^  all  the  arrangements 
of  the  Revolution  settlement,  nor  to  dwell  upon  the  dishonour  done  to 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  oppression  perpetrated  against  his  people, 
daring  last  century,  by  unprincipled  statesmen,  andsupple,  sycophan tish, 
time-serving  ecclesiastics,  who  together  degraded  the  church,  until 
she  became  like  Issachar,  '  a  strong  ass  crouching  down  between  two 
hardens.'  Great  was  the  guilt  caused  by  these  heaven-daring  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  land  has  refused  to  repent.  So  far  from  repenting^ 
those  now  constituting  the  Free  Church  were  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  leaving  the  Established  Church,  because  they  had  attempted  a  very 
moderate  reformation  without  the  consent  of  the  State*  What  has 
all  this  to  do,  it  will  be  said,  with  the  Free  Church  testimony  ?  Why 
repeat  these  things  for  the  hundredth  time  ?  They  may  be  true,  but 
sorely  they  are  irrelevant ;  and  it  will  be  better  now  to  return  to  the 
Bobjeet  from  which  you  have  wandered,  or  else  tell  us  at  once  what 
hearing  these  threadbare  statements  have  upon  the  subject.  Well, 
the  Erastianising  processes  pursued  by  the  State  towards  the  churches 
of  Scotland  and  England  are  great  sins  against  Gk)d,  and  taken  as  a 
whole,  constitute  what  we  would  call  the  British  apostacy.  Now, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  church,  as  the  instructress  of  the  nation  in 
matters  of  sin  and  duty,  to  keep  all  great  and  leading  acts  of  national 
sio  continually  and  prominently  before  the  public  eye.  All  must 
admit  that  this  is  the  duty  of  the  church,  who  hold  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  national  sins,  and  national  judgments ;  for  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  national  sins,  it  must  be  the  church's  duty  particularly  to 
point  out  these,  and  to  continue  to  warn  and  testify  against  them  until 
they  are  repented  of  and  forsaken.  And  when  these  sins  become 
sjstematised,  and  are  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation, 
there  ought  to  be  a  formal  and  systematic  testimony  continued  against 
them  from  age  to  age,  so  that  organisations  against  the  Redeemer, 
nay  be  confronted  by  organisation  among  his  people  as  complete  and 
effective.  Now,  if  she  persist  in  withdrawing  this  historical  testi- 
mony, we  think  that  the  Free  Church  will  lamentably  fail  in  the 
duty  which  she  owes,  both  to  truth  and  to  the  nation.  That  church 
viii  admit  the  unscripturalness  of  prelacy,  and  the  sinfulness  of  the 
royal  supremacy,  and  the  guilt  that  is  lying  on  the  land  in  conse- 
quence of  the  long  tract  of  national  defection  from  God,  by  the  civil 
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and  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  both  countries.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  duty 
that  she  owes  equally  to  truth  and  to  the  nation,  that  she  have  a  per- 
manent and  systematic  testimony  against  these  long-continued  and 
systematic  sins  ?  The  Free  Church  has  been  constituted  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  testifying  against  the  encroachments  of  the  State  in 
our  day ;  and  is  she  not  condemned  by  '  that  which  she  allowetb/  if 
she  do  not  bear  her  testimony  against  the  encroachments  that  began  in 
former  times,  and  are  either  unrepented  of  or  still  continued  !  She  has 
done  well  in  bearing  her  testimony  against  intrusion  in  present  times; 
but  where  are  her  confessions,  as  a  church,  on  account  of  the  intrudon 
of  former  times  ?  She  has  raised  a  noble  testimony  against  the  last 
acts  of  Erastianism  perpetrated  on  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  bat  where 
is  her  testimony  against  the  Erastianism  of  the  rcTolntion  settlemeDt, 
when  the  whole  of  th%  Reformation  after  1592  was  practically  declared 
to  be  illegal?  Why  does  she  not  go  to  the  spring  from  which  all  the 
Erastian  streams  in  Scotland  flow,  and  take  her  stand  there  ?  Her 
testimony  will  always  be  out  of  joint  till  this  is  done.  Nohle  was 
the  appearance  she  made  in  defence  of  the  crown  rights  of  Immanuel, 
and  against  the  usurpation  of  them  by  the  State,  in  their  actiogs 
towards  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Many  generations  will  call  her 
blessed  for  the  manner  in  which  she  has  owned  her  Lord.  And 
while  she  has  caused  her  voice  to  be  heard  to  the  ends  of  the  earthy 
on  account  of  the  dishonour  done  to  Christ  in  Scotland,  shall  she,  as 
a  church,  ^  altogether  hold  her  peace '  about  the  more  flagrant  dis- 
honour which,  during  centuries,  has  been  done  to  his  headship  in 
England  T  The  usurpation  of  our  Lord's  prerogatiTes  in  Scotland 
appears  upon  a  small  scale  when  placed  side  by  side  with  that  blas- 
phemous and  stupendous  assumption  of  them  which  has  existed  in 
England  since  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  Thus  runs  part  of  the 
act  of  supremacy :  '  Be  it  enacted,  that  the  king,  his  heirs,  dec.,  shall 
be  taken,  accepted,  and  reputed  the  only  supreme  head  on  earth  of 
the  Church  of  England,  called  Anglicana  EccksiOy  and  shall  have  and 
enjoy,  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  as  well  the  title 
and  style  thereof,  as  all  honours,  dignities,  immunities,  profits,  and 
commodities  to  the  said  dignity  of  supreme  head  of  the  church,  be- 
longing and  appertaining ;  and  that  our  sovereign  shall  have  full 
power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  to  visit,  repress,  redress,  re- 
form, order,  correct,  restrain,  and  amend  all  such  errors,  heresie^  &c., 
'whatever  they  may  be,  which,  by  any  manner  of  spiritual  authority  or 
jurisdiction,  ought  or  may  lawfully  be  reformed  and  repressed.'  ^() 
such  language  was  ever  used  towards  the  church  in  this  countrj.  hi 
Scotland,  Erastianism  is  inferential  and  virtual,  but  in  England  it  is 
direct  and  undisguised.  Scottish  Erastianism  is  a  mere  ofishoot, 
which  has  sprung  from  the  wide-spread  roots  of  that  gigantic  tree 
which  so  long  has  overshadowed  England.  But  for  the  Erastianism 
of  the  south,  it  never  would  have  made  head  in  North  Britain.  Bog- 
land  is  the  centre,  the  bulwark,  the  throne  of  British  Erastianisni, 
while  Scotland  is  merely  one  of  its  outworks  or  provincial  palsc^ 
To  testify  against  Erastianism  in  Scotland,  and  bear  no  testimony 
against  its  long  continuance  in  England,  is  '  to  strain  at  the  gnat,  ana 
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swallow  the  camel/  And  yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  ministers 
and  members  of  the  Free  Church  generally  are  opposed  to  English 
Erastianism  as  individuals,  they  bear  no  testimony  against  it  as  a 
church.  While  this  is  declhied,  there  is  a  want  of  completeness  and 
consistency  in  their  testimony  against  Erastianism,  which  must  greatly 
weaken  and  neutralise  its  power.  The  citadel  is  in  England,  and 
Erastianism,  in  the  provinces,  will  never  be  overthrown  till  it  is 
wounded  there.  We,  therefore,  hope  to  be  excused  when  we  say, 
that  the  Free  Church  fisdls,  in  her  duty  to  truth,  while  she  does 
not  raise  an  historical  testimony  against  the  dishonour  done  to  the 
Redeemer,  by  the  long-continued  Erastianism  of  England,  and  by  all 
the  varied  acts  of  a  similar  kind  in  Scotland.  Till  this  is  done,  she 
will  also  &il  in  her  duty  as  the  instructress  of  the  nation,  by  not  keeping 
prominently  before  it  the  great  and  long-continued  acts  of  national 
disobedience,  ingratitude,  and  apostacy.  How  can  the  nation  be  ex- 
pected to  repent  of  its  sins,  and  especially  of  ^  its  former  sins,'  unless 
the  church  humbly  and  boldly  hold  these  forth  in  her  public  testimony  f 
Tliis  has  been  done  by  other  parties ;  but  from  the  obscure  and  unin- 
fluential  position  which  they  occupy,  it  has  been  done  without  effect 
apon  the  public  The  Free  Church,  however,  is  placed  by  God  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  she  could  bring  forward  such  things  in  a  way  that  would 
coounand  attention ;  and  who  can  tell  the  bendit  that  might  redound 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  the  country,  if  God  were  to  anoint  her 
with  faith,  and  fortitude,  and  wisdom,  adequate  to  this  most  difficult 
hut  honourable  work  T 

So  bng  as  the  Free  Church  has  no  distinctive  testimony,  she  brings 
into  question  her  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  historical  Church^of 
Sootlimd.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  which  party, 
in  the  land,  the  title  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  most  properly  belongs. 
So  &r  as  we  have  observed,  none  of  the  parties  have  advanced  any- 
thing else  than  assertions  in  proof  of  their  claims.  There  are  three 
senses  in  which  a  party  may  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  It  may  have  a  right  to  this  title  either  legally,  or 
namerically,  or  historically  and  constitutionally.  Legally,  the  title 
belongs  only  to  the  EstabliiBhed  Church.  Numerically,  it  can  belong 
to  no  party  at  present,  for  no  one  party  contains  a  majority  of  the 
nation.  It  is,  therefore,  only  historically  and  constitutionally  that  the 
Free  Church  can  put  forth  any  daim  to  be  regarded  as  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  But  until  she  identify  herself  with  the  times  of  old,  by 
confessing  what  was  sinful,  and  giving  in  her  adherence  to  what  was 
good,  she  cannot  be  the  historical  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  not 
enough  that  she  hold  by  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Con- 
sidered in  itself,  there  is  nothing  national  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Con- 
don. They  are  not  Scottish  truths^  but  universal  truths ;  and  would 
be  equally  true  in  Lapland,  or  Otaheti,  or  among  the  Bed  Indians. 
It  is  only  when  taken  up  in  the  historical  connections  which  they  have 
bad  in  Scotland,  that  they  become  Scottish ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  way 
that  the  Free  Church  can  really  and  truly  identify  herself  with  the 
constitutional  Church  of  Scotland.  If  she  desire  to  be  regarded  as  one 
with  the  reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  let  her  show  that  she  is  so,  and 
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feelA  80,  by  a  commemorative  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  God,  sod 
against  her  own  and  the  nation's  ingratitude  and  disobedience. 

Until  sometiiing  of  the  same  natnre  with  that  which  Dr  Candlisli 
proposed  is  adopted,  the  position  of  the  Free  Church  is  ambiguous ; 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  testimony  is  a  seeming  resiling  irom  the 
declaration  contained  in  the  following  admirable  passage  from  the 
pastoral  address  put  forth  under  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly  of 
1846: — 'Passing/  says  that  interesting  and  well- worded  document) 
*  along  the  line  of  Scotiand's  eventful  history,  we  identify  oorselves 
with  the  men  who  framed  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Discipline ; 
with  the  remnant  who,  in  eyil  days,  resisted  the  imposing  of  the  yoke 
of  prelacy,  and  a  lordly  domination,  whether  spiritual  or  civil,  in  the 
church ;  with  the  Assembly  of  1638,  and  the  Second  Reformation 
which  was  then  efiected ;  with  the  church  and  nation,  pledged  in 
solemn  covenant  before  God  to  seek  the  extirpation  of  error,  and  the 
establishment  of  truth  and  unity  throughout  these  realms ;  with  the 
same  parties  consenting  to  the  designs  and  proceedings  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  adopting  the  standards  of  doctrine,  worship, 
and  government,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Directory  there 
prepared ;  with  the  scattered  exiles,  and  the  army  of  the  mar^,  in 
the  reign  of  the  second  Charles ;  with  the  fathers  and  brethren  who, 
coming  out  of  fiery  persecution  at  the  glorious  era  of  the  Revolution, 
obtained  at  last  a  scanty,  precarious,  and  reluctant  recognition  by  the 
State  of  the  principles  of  God's  word,  for  which  they  and  those  who 
had  gone  before  them  had  been  enabled  to  testify,  to  suffer,  and  to 
die.    And  now,  in  these  last  days,  delivered,  in  God's  providence, 
from  that  connection  with  the  State,  under  the  Revolution  settlement, 
which,  even  at  the  time,  through  its  defects,  kept  some  of  our  cove- 
nanting forefathers  aloof,  and  which,  through  its  abuses,  has  since 
occasioned  more  than  one  secession ;  prepared,  moreover,  both  to  own 
our  former  backslidings,  and  to  adjust  present  causes  of  offence ;  and 
counting  it  the  highest  honour  to  which  we  could  aspire,  to  consoli- 
date the  fragments,  and  re-build  the  walls  of  the  ancient  and  Free 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland ;  we  cannot  but  believe  that  we  occupy 
a  position  which,  were  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  conciliation  vondi- 
safed  to  ourselves,  and  the  other  true  and  evangelical  Presbyterians 
around  us,  might  enable  them  and  us  together,  working  under  God^ 
with  one  accord,  to  accomplish  what  our  Reformers  had  always  so 
much  at  heart,  and  show  what  pure  gospel  can  do  towards  blessing 
the  commonwealth  with  prosperity  and  peace,  as  well  as  winning 
souls  to  Christ,  and  preparing  them  for  glory.'     Well  and  worthily 
spoken  I     The  very  strain  in  which  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
should  always  speak.     It  is,  indeed,  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
in  point  of  sentiment.     A  constitution,  honcstiy  framed  in  accordflncc 
with  this  passage,  is  all  for  which  we  are  now  pleading,  and  would 
give  complete  satisfaction  to  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Original  Seceders,  and  to  all  who  are  cordially  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Scottish  Reformation.     To  frame  such  a  constitution  wus 
the  design  of  Dr  Candlish*s  overture.     That  document  sought  to  bind 
the  church  to  nothing  more  than  she  had  solemnly  affirmed  before 
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God  on  a  day  of  hmniliaiion.  Yea»  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  this 
pasaage  is  fiur  more  direct  and  exptidt  than  Dr  Candlbh's  paper  was; 
for  while  he,  in  the  most  measured,  and  inferential,  and  distant  man- 
Der,  owns  the  coyenant  engagements  of  the  country,  the  pastoral 
address  openly  and  frankly  declares,  'We  identify  ourselves  with 
the  chorch  and  nation,  pledged  in  solemn  covenant  before  God  to 
Kfk  the  extiipation  of  error,  and  the  establishment  of  truth  and 
iinitj  througfaont  these  reahns.'  Does  it  not  then  appear  as  if 
the  Free  Church  had  resiled  from  what  she  formerly  avowed  in" 
very  solemn  circumstances  ?  As  if,  in  1849,  she  refused  to  give 
her  sanction  to  what  she  had  professed  in  her  pastoral  ad^ess 
of  1845  ?  1£  she  really  identifies  herself  with  the  men  of  the  First 
and  Second  Reformation,  why  has  the  deed  of  identification  been 
dismissed t  If  she  identifies  herself  'with  the  church  and  nation, 
pledged  in  solemn  covenant  before  €rod,'  then  why  is  she  not  prepared  to 
c29  80,  as  well  as  to  soy  so,  by  a  public  and  fonnal  deed,  written  in  such 
plain  terms  that  whosoever  readeih  them  may  understand?  Why, 
even  in  Dr  Candlish's  paper,  was  the  subject  so  carefully  muffled  up, 
as  if  to  conceal  the  covenants,  and  have  them  introduced  into  the 
Free  Church  in  disguise,  as  s<Mnething  that  could  not  well  be  wanted, 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  would  give  offence  if  openly  brought 
fivward  T  And  if  she  identify  herself  '  with  the  church  and  nation, 
ple(^ed  in  solemn  covoiant  before  Grod,'  then  why  did  this  '  scanty 
and  precarious'  reference  to  the  engagements  lying  on  the  nation  cause 
soch  a  convulsion  in  the  Assembly,  and  why  has  it  now  been  altogether 
dismissed  T  A  church  acting  in  fhe  spirit  of  the  address  of  1845,  so 
&r  from  dismissing  the  overture  of  Dr  Candlish,  would  have  rendered 
it  more  formal  and  explicit  in  some  important  points.  How  then  are 
these  two  things  to  be  reconciled:  The  sentiments  expressed  in 
1845,  with  the  dismissal  of  the  testimony  in  1849  T  Has  the  church 
resiled  from  what  was  formerly  avowed  f  Or,  were  the  sentiments 
in  the  pastoral  address  not  those  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
twt  merely  the  private  opinions  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  was 
penned  t  The  one  or  other  of  these  must  be  the  case,  and,  whichsoever 
of  them  is  correct,  it  follows  that  the  Free  Church  in  1849  is  not 
prepared  to  identify  herself  with  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted 
Chtffch  of  Scotland,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  pastoral  address  in 
1845,  are  such  as  she  now  refuses  judicially  to  sanction.  Her  relation, 
&s  a  church,  to  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland  is, 
therefore,  left  wholly  undefined  and  ambiguous.  While  many  of  her 
Qiinisters,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  of  her  intelligent  membership,  are 
identified  with  it  in  sentiment,  the  church,  as  a  church,  refuses  such 
identification;  and  her  only  distanctive  testimony,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fundamental  and  judicially  sanctioned  papers  referring  to 
the  non-intrusion  controversy  and  the  Disruption.  But  all  of  these 
!ire  based  on  the  legal  settlement  which  the  Church  of  Scotland 
received  at  the  Revolution,  and,  therefore,  she  id  judicially  connected 
only  with  the  revolution  church,  and  has  no  judicial  relation  to  the 
church  of  the  covenanting  era.  She  gives  relief  to  the  people  of 
^tland  from  patronage,  and  is  in  all  other  respects  on  the  same 
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judidal  basis  with  the  Established  Church.  This  is  predselj  the 
same  position  which  was  adopted  by  the  body  long  known  under 
the  name  of  the  BeUe^— that  body,  at  its  origin,  being  opposed  to 
patronage,  but  unwilling  to  identify  itself  with  the  historical  Charch 
of  Scotland,  fisulher  than  was  done  by  the  Established  Charch. 

Li  making  this  last  statement,  we  are  well  aware  that  in  most  of  the 
religious  circles  in  Scotland  it  is  not  by  any  means  considered  a 
compliment  to  be  thus  likened,  and  we  would  be  the  last  to  say,  or  to 
insinuate,  tliat  the  sentiments  and  spirit  of  the  Free  Church  are  the 
same  with  those  of  the  above-mentioned  party.  The  eccleaastieal  posi- 
tion, however, so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  identical;  and  it  is  not  for  a  choich 
which  has  won  so  noble  a  name,  and  displayed  so  magnanimous  a 
spirit,  to  rest  content  with  a  setdement  of  her  diBtinctire  constitution, 
on  a  level  no  higher  than  that  previously  occupied  by  the  denomina- 
tion which,  of  all  others  that  have  arisen  in  Scotland  rinoe  the  Re- 
formation, has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  one  which  paid  least 
homage  to  public  principle. 

Owing  to  the  length  to  which  the  preceding  remarks  have  unex- 
pectedly extended,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  classing  together,  with 
all  brevi^,  some  additional  oomtideratioos  against  the  adoption  of  such 
a  position  by  the  Free  Church  of  Sootiand*  And,  in  the  fm  fau, 
such  a  position  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  because  it  is  unwort^  of  the 
high  eharaeter  which  that  church  has  moU  dessrved^  acquired;  and  we 
are  fully  convinced  that  it  does  not  rqntunt  dte  sentiments  pruent^  enUr* 
taxMd  iy  the  great  mqforiig  of  her  own  most  enlightened  office-hearen  and 
people.  The  Ftee  Church  has  done  honour  to  our  land,  and  credit  to 
Christianity,  by  the  noble  and  heroic  spirit  displayed  in  the  recent  con- 
flict. She  has  a  high  standing  among  the  churches,  and  bears  an  envi- 
able character  throughout  the  world.  But  this  is  a  talent  for  the  use  of 
which  parties  as  weU  as  persons  are  responsible.  Elevated  conduct 
becomes,  and  is  expected,  of  an  elevated  character.  To  be  only  as  good, 
or  no  worse  than  many  others,  is  to  such  degradation.  And  as  parties 
sensitive  for  the  honour  of  the  Free  Church,  we  feel  that  such  a  posi- 
tion is  unworthy  of  her  high  character.  It  is  unworthy  of  her,  because 
it  is  ambiguous,  and  gives  no  certain  sound  respecting  the  relation 
in  which  she  stands  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  past,  and  to 
parties  that  presentiy  exist  in  Scotland.  It  is  unworthy  of  her,  because  if 
she  adopt  no  other  constitution,  she  unU  show  herself^  as  a  churdti  tm- 
concemed  about  all  former  struggles^  and  unmteresied  about  all  that  Chd 
has  done  for  the  land  untU  the  time  of  her  own  controver^.  And  this 
narrow  contracted  view  is  surely  unworthy  of  the  greatness  of  purpos^ 
and  of  the  generous  and  &r-reaching  sympathy  with  priociplo,  and 
with  men  of  principle,  and  with  suffering  for  principle,  which  she  has 
so  abundantly  displayed.  Unless  she  shall  say  that  there  is  no  p^ 
surely  she  ought  to  own  her  brotherhood  with  all  that  is  noble 
in  the  past  of  Scotland,  and  to  identify  herself  with  all  that  was 
faithfal,  and  to  raise  her  testimony  for  all  that  was  true.  Her  present 
position  is  unworthy  of  the  Free  Church,  because  it  is  not  Scotti&i' 
It  is  not  the  position  of  Scotiand's  Reformers,  of  Knox,  and  UdvSle, 
and  Henderson  ;  it  is  not  the  position  of  the  great  army  of  witnesses 
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and  TOKrtjTS  who,  in  evil  timea^  diadainiiig  all  but  God,  jec^pndcd 
their  fives  in  the  cause  of  their  fiedeemer ;  it  is  not  a  poaitioo  thai 
harmoiuses  with  the  religioiis  litentnre  of  Scotland ;  it  is  noC»  if  I 
maj  use  the  expressions,  the  position  of  Ni^htali,  or  the  doad  of  wit> 
oesaeSy  or  the  Scots  Worthies,  or  of  Bow,  or  Calderwood,  or  Wodrow ; 
it  is  not  even  the  portion  which  the  revolotion  church  woold  hare 
adopted,  if  left  onto  herself:  and  after  she  is  separated  from  these,  there 
remains  only  the  history  of  moderadsnu  It  is,  therefore,  not  a 
Scottish  position.  The  Revolution  settlement,  of  which  the  Free  Church 
b  the  heir  and  representative,  was  not  a  native  product  of  Scotland, 
bat  an  exotic  plant  brought  fit>m  alxoad,  or  rather  a  hybrid  produc- 
tion, the  issue  of  a  compromising  union  between  an  Erastianising 
state,  and  a  church  exhausted  by  persecution,  and  more  anxious  about 
ease  than  about  honour.  It  is  unworthy  of  the  Free  Church  to 
adopt  such  a  position,  as  her  own,  to  dissever  herself  from  all  that 
is  most  glorious  in  the  past  history  of  her  country,  as  if  she  had  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  men  and  their  doings.  We  know  this  is 
not  the  case,  when  we  come  down  to  individuals ;  we  know  that  her 
ministers'  and  her  people  have  a  most  ardent  and  intense  sympathy 
with  thdr  religious  forefathers ;  we  know  this  to  be  the  case ;  but 
just  because  it  is  so,  the  Ftee  Church  does  injustioe  to  herself^  and 
does  not  adequately  represent  the  sentiments  of  her  office-bearers  and 
people,  so  long  as  She  reftises,  judicially,  to  own  her  relationship  to  the 
reformed  and  covenanted  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  the  second  place^  the  Free  Church  is  inconsistMt  with  her  own 
recent  actings,  in  refusing  to  have  a  historical  testimony.  In  leaving 
the  Establishment,  and  assuming  her  present  position,  she^  neeessarily, 
acted  upon  the  idea,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  not  only  to 
preach  the  gospel,  in  its  purity,  but  that  it  is,  also,  one  of  tiie  grand 
ends  of  her  existence  to  maintain  a  testimony  for  truth,  and  against 
>n  opposition  made  to  the  same.  In  dmng  thisi  she  granted  the 
principle  from  which  all  we  are  contending  for  flows  by  neoes- 
ttry  consequence.  Let  a  generation  pass  away,  and  she  herself  must 
then,  of  necessity,  have  a  historical  testimony  for  the  principles  in« 
Tolved  in  the  Disruption,  and  against  the  opposition  made  to  them. 
She  wiU  then  have  a  past,  and  a  testimony  deriving  all  its  meaning 
from  the  jpast  But  will  it  not,  to  ftiture  generations,  look  exceedingly 
t^nnge  if  she  present  them  only  with  the  one  fiict  of  the  Disrop- 
tion,  and  call  on  them  to  testify  for  that?  TVHl  they  not  be  apt 
to  inquire  whether  Gk>d  never  did  anything  for  Scotland  before! 
And  when  the  mist  of  ages  is  rolled  away,  and  the  two  reformations 
^  seen  stretching  from  shore  to  shore,  and  raising  their  mi^estic 
Inads,  fiir  above  the  bMUtiful,  yet  small  volcanic  cone,  named  Disrup- 
tion, that  stands  in  tiie  valley  beneath,  will  it  not  appear  that  the 
Free  Church  was  chargeable  with  inconsistencyf  and  under  the  in- 
flnence  of  partiality,  when  she  allowed  the  hill,  upheaved  in  her 
own  day,  so  to  fill  her  eye  that  she  was  blind  to  the  great  moun- 
tain range  which  was  coeval  with  the  era  of  protestantism  f 

In  the  third  placSy  her  present  position  is  the  worst  that  could  be 
*^opted,  in  order  permanenUy,  and  efficientiy,  to  maintain  a  separate 
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existenoe  from  the  Established  Church.  So  long  as  the  generation 
that  took  an  active  part  in  the  Disruption  are  on  the  field,  there  wiO 
be  less  danger,  because  they  will  feel  themselves  always  bound  to  tlie 
Free  Churdi  by  peculiar  and  personal  ties.  But  let  a  century  pass, 
and  to  men  removed  thus  &r  from  the  subject  of  controversy,  tiie  dif- 
ference between  the  Free  and  the  Established  Church  will  then  ap- 
pear small.  Both  have  the  same  standards,  both  preach  the  same 
doctrines,  there  is  only,  it  will  be  said,  the  small,  trivial  point,  about 
calling  ministers  between  them,  and  when  it  comes  to  be  thus  viewed, 
all  men  under  political  influences,  and  idl  who  are  rising  men,  will 
find  their  way  back  from  the  Free  Church  to  the  EstaUishment,  as 
they  formerly  did  firom  the  Secession.  This  is  an  old  controversy,  it 
will  be  said,  and  if  the  Free  Church  is  right  in  taking  no  notice  of 
the  far  greater  things  done  of  old,  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  neglectmg 
this  lesser  matter ;  if  she  declines  raising  a  testimony  for  the  first  and 
second  Reformation,  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  declining  any  longer  to 
maintain  a  testimony  for  such  a  minor  afiair  as  the  Disruption. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Belief  Church,  at  first,  v^as  evangelical  in 
spirit,  and  attached  to  the  Establishment,  and  when  she  resolved  to 
rest  content    with    preaching  the  gospel,  and  giving  relief  from 
intrusion,  she  was  unable  to  maintain  her  position,  for  she  was 
neither  fixed  to  the  bulwaiks  of  the  state,  nor  rooted  in  the  past 
histoiy  of  the  church,  and,  accordingly,  the  current  of  tendency  soon 
fioated  her  down  to  a  lower  level  than  that  on  which  she  origiiuJlj 
stood.    And  the  Free  Church  must  either  more  closely  ally  herself 
with  the  past,  or  she  will,  certainly,  be  floated  downward  by  the 
tendencies  of  the  present  time,  to  a  position  as  remote  from  that 
which  she  now  occupies,  as  that  now  occupied  by  the  voluntaries 
is  firom  the  original  one  of  the  Erskines.    In  all  ages,  since  the  dajs 
of  Joshua,  declension  in  the  church  has  b^un  with  unfaithfiilness  in 
regard  to  the  past  doings  of  God.     Unfaithfuhiess  to  what  God  hsi 
done  for  her  during  the  second  Befbrmation,  was  the  origin  of 
moderatism  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.    The  Secession  declined  in 
purity  and  power  from  the  period  that  she  loosened  her  judicial  con- 
nection with  the  past     The  non-intrusion  party,  withm  the  Establish- 
ment, received  their  impulse  from  the  past,  the  whole  movement  was 
towards  the  attainments  of  the  past,  and  the  more,  and  the  more,  she 
returned  to  these,  and  identified  herself  with  these,  in  the  speeches  of 
her  leaders,  the  more  she  rose  in  character  and  power ;  and  now,  when 
she  has  retraced  her  steps  until  she  has  come  to  the  firont  rank  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  all  the  chief  of  her  mighty  men  hture  finternised 
with  them,  and  declared  then*  sentiments  to  be  those  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  such  as  the  Free  Church  ought  to  adopt,  if  after  this  she 
^ve  way  to  the  desire  of  peace,  and  decline  all  judicial  identifica- 
tion, this  will  clearly  indicate  that  the  force  which  produced  the 
Disruption  is    spent,   and    that    the  tide    which    bore   the  R*^ 
Church  to  the  shores  of  the  covenanting  church,  has  begun  to  torn, 
and  to  bear  the  former  along  with  it  to  some  new  and  unknown 
position. 

The  Free  Church  ought  to  identify  herself  with  the  reformed  a»<i 
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coreiiflntfaigGliiirciiof  Soodand,  bj  aieslimonj  for  all  tlat  isiig^  and 
againsl  aD  defeetioos  from  the  same.  This  is  a  da^  we  hare  shown 
ihal  she  Ofwes  to  Grod, — a  duty  that  she  owes  to  tnith,— «  dolj  that 
ghe  owes  to  the  couutrjf, — ^a  dot j  demanded  of  her  by  oooastant  r^ard 
to  her  own  charaeter,  and  bj  a  ^ndent  concern  to  maintain  her  stead* 
fefltnesB.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as  in  eveiy  other  case,  the 
palh  of  dntj  would  be  foand  to  be  the  path  of  expedien^.  It  is 
troe,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  move  so  lai|^  a  party  as  the  Free  Church, 
and  that  great  allowances  most  be  made  for  the  friends  of  the 
coYCTianted  Beformation  within  that  church,  and  that  time  most 
be  allowed  to  let  prindples  work  their  way«  This  is  all  right; 
bat  then  prindi^es  cannot  work  their  way  unless  they  are  put  for- 
ward and  adTocatecL  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  evangelical  party, 
the  non-intrusion  party,  the  anti-patronage  party,  succesaTdy  gained 
the  ascendancy.  If  they  had  been  silent  about  thdr  principles, 
and  allowed  them  to  work  their  way,  without  advocating  tiiem 
in  the  chnreh  courts,  who  can  dream  that  ever  the  domination  c^ 
moderatiBm  would  have  been  broken?  If  the  leading  minds  of  the 
Free  Church,  almost  all  of  whom  are  favourable  to  Dr  Candlish's 
orerture,  had  advocated  their  sentiments,  during  one  or  two  sea- 
sons, they  could  easily  have  convinced  every  honest  and  intelli- 
gent  adherent  of  Free  Church  principles,  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
raise  a  testimony  for  aU  that  God  has  done  for  the  land,  and  against 
all  the  defections  of  the  land  from  God.  But  a  strange  timidity 
has  eome  over  those  who  were  once  so  bold.  They  are  afraid 
of  argument,  afraid  of  discussion,  on  the  subject  of  the  Covenants. 
Not  one  of  Uie  mighty  men  who  are  friendly  to  them  could  find  their 
arms;  and  when  the  ill-fated  document  of  Dr  Candlish  was  thrown 
overboard, 

'  Not  a  dmm  was  beard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
Not  a  soldier  diaoharged  a  farewell  shot.' 

And  there  was  no  friend  to  prepare  for  it  an  honourable  tomb,  nor 
one  solitary  mourner  to  lament  its  untimely  fate. 

So  &r  as  man  can  see  at  present,  the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland, 
for  some  considerable  time,  will  very  much  depend  on  the  spirit  and 
conduct  of  the  Free  Church.  Should  she,  as  we  trust  and  pray  she 
never  wiQ,  yield  to  the  latitudinarhm  tendencies,  so  many  of  which 
are  operating  around  her,  and  some  of  them  within  her  own  pal^^ 
should  she,  instead  of  maintaining  the  steadfastness  and  fidelity  of  high- 
toned  principle,  that  is  equally  careful  about  all  the  matters  of  God, 
degenerate  into  a  popular  and  fashionable  institute,  with  a  vague  and 
indefittite  profession,  that  can  be  contracted  or  expanded  as  the  times 
may  require,  then  we  would,  indeed,  augur  ill  for  aU  the  highest 
interests  of  our  country.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  shall,  in  due 
time,  manifest  the  same  fidelity,  in  reference  to  the  whole  cause  of 
trnth,  and  against  all  the  dishonours  done  to  the  Redeemer  in  this 
land— should  she,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod,  have  her  eyes  opened  to  see 
the  duty  of  testifyiDg  for  all  that  God  has  done  in  the  land,  and  agf^iust 
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the  defectioDB  of  the  land  from  God,  then  we  would  augur  beneficial 
reBults  to  the  country,  and  a  blessing  and  honour  from  God  upon 
herselfl 

Bj  BO  doing,  she  would  identify  hendfvdth  the  rtformfidandeommaid 
Church  of  Scotland,  Instead  of  witnessing,  as  she  does,  only  for  one  of 
God's  reoent  acts,  she  would  then  testify  for  them  alL  A  unit^,  and 
universality,  and  sublimity,  would  be  given  to  her  testimony  which  it 
does  not  now  possess.  It  would  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
past  history  of  the  country,  and  with  the  past  providences  of  God.  Her 
cause  would  then  appear  to  be  the  same  which  God  has  supported  in 
Scotland  ever  since  the  Reformation.  Instead  of  standing  isolated  and 
alone,  like  a  gallant  brigade  in  a  narrow  defile,  cut  off  from  com- 
mnnication  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  having  no  basis  of  opera- 
tion more  extensive  than  the  ground  which  they  cover,  she  would 
take  her  place  on  the  wide  and  open  plain  of  Scottish  history,  as  one 
band  of  the  great  host  by  which  it  is  occupied ;  and  she  would  then 
be  supported  by  all  the  great  and  good  who  have  gone  before, 
and  be  in  a  podUon  to  receive,  to  its  full  extent,  every  animating  and 
ennobling  influence  that  emanates  from  the  lives,  the  memories,  and 
the  deaths,  of  Scottish  patriotism  and  piety. 

By  testifying  for  aU  that  God  has  done  in  behalf  of  Scotland,  and 
against  all  defections  from  the  same,  she  would  harmonise  her  con- 
stitution with  the  government  of  God,  with  the  suprcone  role  of 
action  in  all  worlds,  and  with  the  chief  end  for  which  rational  beings 
were  crei^ed.  She  would,  formally,  make  tbb  glort  of  God  tbk 
OBAND  END  OF  HBB  oosTsxiTOTioK.  All  &lse  and  defective  schemes 
of  religion  b^gin  with  man,  and  make  man's  interests  aod  prero- 
gatives predominate  over  Grod's.  Owing  to  this,  they  bave 
in  themselves  an  element  of  weakness  and  of  ruin,  because  tbej 
do  not  harmonise  with  the  counsels  of  the  Lord,  which  fo>ss^ 
stand  sure  for  ever*  In  the  reoent  conflict,  owing  to  fonner 
nniaithfulness  in  Ae  church,  the  non-intrusion  party  fooght  the  battle 
in  the  reverse  way,  demanded  by  the  high  principle  to  which  reference 
hasbeenmade.   It  vrasnotfirst  theglo^of  God  andthepreroga^res 

of  Christ,  and  then  the  rights  of  the  people;  but  first  the  rights  of  the 
pec^e,  and  then  the  Headship  or  the  Redeemer  as  the  ultimate 
defence  of  these.  If  the  Headship  of  the  Redeemer  had  been  aU 
along  maintained,  patronage  could  never  have  been  introduced,  wad 
the  rights  of  Christ's  people  would  never  have  been  infringed.  ^^^ 
Churdi  of  Scotland  beg^  her  errors  by  losing  sig^t  of  the  ^1 
of  God  and  the  Headship  of  the  Redeemer;  and  now,  when  the  Free 
Church  has  fought  her  way  back  to  the  Headship  of  her  Lord,  83  ve 
only  shield  of  hu  people's  liberties,  this  should  show  her  that  to  8^ 
the  glory  of  Grod  is  not  only  the  chief  end  of  a  church,  bat  the  best 
guardian  of  its  safety,  purity,  and  power;  and  the  glory  of  God  bcu^S 
one  and  indivisible,  both  in  itself  and  as  a  motive  to  his  people,  nei^er 
a  church,  nor  an  individual,  under  its  influence,  can  consistentljren^ 
to  raise  a  suitable  testimony  for  all  that  glorifies  God,  asd  agaiQ^  ^ 
by  which  he  is  dishonoured.  Thus  systematically  to  make  the  gio^ 
of  God  her  cluef  end,  would  be  to  lay  the  comer- stone  of  the  churc 
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where  il  ought  to  be  laid:  this  would  harmonise  her  constitution 
with  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  and  with  the  past  and  present 
dispensations  of  God  to  our  beloved  country:  it  would  place  the 
church  in  a  position  where  evangelism  and  morality,  personal  re- 
ligion and  public  spirit,  would  be  fdl  equally  nourished  and  cherished, 
and  where  denominational  attachment  would  be  sanctified  by  devo- 
tion, or  rather,  would  be  identified  and  made  one  with  devotion  to 
God.  It  would  put  an  end  to  policy,  and  expediency,  and  manoeuvring, 
and  introduce,  in  their  stead,  singleness  of  eye,  and  simplicity  of  heart, 
elements  over  which  the  Almighty  ever  watches  for  good,  and  which 
he  ever  abundantly  bestows  on  those  whom  he  makes  bene&ctors  to  his 
church*  In  fine,  the  want  of  godliness,  of  concern  for  God's  rights, 
God's  anthorify,  Qod's  glory,  is  the  great  want  both  of  the  world  and 
of  the  church,  in  both  of  which  man  has  the  pre-eminence,  and  Grod  a 
secondary  place.  But  if  the  glory  of  Grod  was  consistency  made  the 
fondamental  ]aw  of  the  church,  and  applied  equally  to  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  it  would  greatly  elevate  her  tone,  and  among 
other  things,  it  would  put  an  end  to  that  weak,  diluted,  feckless 
evangdism,  which  is  the  dishonour  of  our  age,  and  the  real  cause  of 
which  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  the  want  of  talent,  but  the  want  of 
godliness,  the  absence  of  God,  and  the  predominance  of  man.  The 
Lord  has  departed  fix)m  Samson,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  he  is  weak 
and  as  another  man.  And  it  never  will  be  well,  either  with  the  church, 
or  with  the  nation,  let  them  scheme  and  project  as  they  please,  until 
both  make  the  glory  of  Gk>d  their  chief  end.  But  while  the  Free 
Church  occupies  her  present  position,  the  liberty  of  the  christian 
people,  the  d^ect  and  immediate  cause  of  the  controversy,  is  the  im- 
mediate foundation  of  her  distinctive  position,  and  the  Headship  of 
theBedeemer  comes  in  secondarily  as  the  support  of  this;  ^hereas^the 
g^iy  of  God,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Redeemer,  ought  to  be  made 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  of  her  public  profession,  and  her  testimony 
for  these  applied  equaUy  to  the  past  and  the  present,  for  God  is  one^ 
and  his  g^ory  is  one. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  a  testimony  for  the  past  appearances 
of  God,  in  behalf  of  the  land,  and  against  defections,  is  a  mere  specu- 
lative point,  for  it  is  eminently  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  vital 
godliness,  in  the  reformation  of  the  land,  and  the  revival  of  religion. 
How  can  the  land  be  reformed  unless  by  being  broug^ht  to  see  its  sins 
against  the  Lord,  in  former,  as  well  as  in  present  times,  and  to  say, 
*  Against  us  nund  not  former  sinst'  And  is  not  the  hurt  of  the 
daughter  of  God*s  people  healed  slig^tiy,  when  she  is  not  taught  to 
'remember  whence  she  has  fiillen,  and  repent,  and  do  her  first  works  V 
The  revival  of  religion  is,  often,  intimately  connected  with  what  God 
has  done  in  former  times*  The  recollection  of  what  he  has  done,  in 
the  pjast,  ought  to  be  used  by  his  people  for  confirming  their  faith  and 
exciting  their  hope,  and  they  are  taught  by  scripture  to  use  this  as  an 
vgoment  in  their  pravers  for  reformation  and  deliverance :  '  Awake, 
Awake,  put  on  strength,  O  arm  of  the  Lord ;  awake,  as  in  the  ancient 
^ys,  in  the  generations  of  old.  Art  thou  not  it  that  hath  cut  Bahab, 
and  wounded  the  dragon  ?    Art  thou  not  it  which  hath  dried  the  sea, 
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the  waters  of  the  great  deep ;  that  hath  made  the  depths  of  the  sea  a 
waj  for  the  nmsomed  to  pass  overT'  *  And  now,  O  Lord  onr  God, 
that  hast  brought  thy  people  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  a 
mighty  hand,  and  hast  gotten  thee  renown,  as  at  this  day ;  we  ha?e 
sinned,  we  have  done  wickedly.  O  Lord,  according  to  all  thj 
righteousness,  I  beseech  thee,  let  thine  anger  and  thy  faiy  be  tomed 
away  from  thy  city  Jerusalem,  thy  holy  mountain :  becMise  for  oar 
rins,  and  for  the  iniquities  of  our  fathers,  Jerusalem  and  thy  people 
are  become  a  reproach  to  all  that  are  about  us/  In  scripture  we  aJso 
find  Grod  stirring  up  himself  to  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  by  the 
remembrance  of  what  he  had  done  for  them  of  old :  *  I  will  mention 
the  loving-kindnesses  of  the  Lord,  and  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  accord- 
ing to  all  that  the  Lord  hath  bestowed  on  us,  and  the  great  goodness 
toward  the  house  of  Israel,  which  he  hath  bestowed  on  them  aceord- 
ing  to  his  mercies,  and  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  loving-kind- 
nesses.  For  he  said,  Surely  they  are  my  people,  children  that  will 
not  He:  so  he  was  their  Saviour.  In  all  their  afflictions  he  was 
afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them :  in  his  love  and  in 
his  pity  he  redeemed  them ;  and  he  bare  them,  and  carried  tbem  all 
the  days  of  old.  But  they  rebelled,  and  vexed  his  Holy  S]Hrtt : 
therefore  he  was  turned  to  be  their  enemy,  and  he  fought  against 
them.  Then  he  remembered  the  days  of  old,  Moses  and  his  people, 
saying,  Where  is  he  that  brought  them  up  out  of  the  sea  with  tlie 
shepherd  of  his  flock?  where  is  he  that  put  his  Holy  Spirit  within 
them  T  that  led  them  by  the  right  hand  of  Moses  with  his  glorious 
arm,  dividing  the  water  before  them,  to  make  himself  an  everlasting 
name  ?  that  led  them  through  the  deep,  as  an  horse  in  the  wilderness, 
that  they  should  not  stumble?  As  a  beast  goeth  down  into  the 
valley,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caused  him  to  rest ;  so  didst  thoo  lead 
thy  people,  to  make  thyself  a  glorious  name.'  Thus,  by  identifying 
herself  wiUi  the  cause  of  God,  in  former  times,  the  Free  Church  would 
have  a  strong  argument  to  use  with  God  to  maintain  the  same  cause 
still,  and  the  divine  honour  would  be  committed  with  her  honour,  to 
its  support ;  for  he  that  preserved  it  in  times  past,  in  despite  of 
popish,  prelatic,  and  Erastian  enemies,  will  remember  the  days  of 
old,  Knox,  and  Henderson,  and  Guthrie,  how  he  led  them,  and 
what  he  did  by  them,  and  will  show,  when  it  may  be  least  ex- 
pected, that  he  did  not  work  such  great  things  in  the  earth,  with  the 
purpose  of  allowing  them  to  fall  into  oblivion.  By  placing  herself  io 
this  position,  the  Free  Church  would  be  completely  qualified  to  be 
the  instructress  and  the  intercessor  of  the  nation.  She  would  be 
fitted  to  be  its  instructress  by  holding  forth  the  long  list  of  divine 
mercies,  and  the  long  and  black  catalogue  of  national  sins,  and  fitted 
to  be  its  intercessor,  both  by  having  its  sins  before  her  eyes,  and 
having  the  unity  of  the  divine  works  to  excite  her  hope,  and  the  gloiy 
of  the  divine  name  as  her  all-prevailing  plea. 

We  intended,  in  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  to  have  added 
something  anent  the  present  position  and  duty  of  Origmal  Seceders. 
AAer  having  drawn  so  extensively  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  we 
shall  only  indicate  the  following  things,  as  matters  important  to  be 
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kept  in  mind : — ^In  ^ejirst  place^  it  is  the  daty  of  the  church  to  bear  a 
teBdmonj  for  Mrhat  Gk>d  has  done,  as  well  as  for  what  God  has 
taught.    In  the  second  place,  this  is  the  grand  characteristic  bj  which 
the  Seeession  firom  the  be^nning  was  djstingnished  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland ;  and  we  cannot^  without  dishononringour- 
selves,  and  stultifying  all  that  was  done  bj  our  fathers,  unite  with  any 
partj  that  decHnes  to  raise  a  testimony  for  the  covenanted  reformat 
doo.    In  the  third  plaee^  so  long  as  the  Free  Church  has  no  historical 
tesdmcMij-HSo  long  as  she  is  moored  over  the  Disruption,  she  has  no 
testimony  for  the  covenanted  reformation ;  and  while  this  is  the  case^ 
Origmal  Seceders  cannot  unite  with  her  on  honourable  terms.    In  the 
fimrthplaeej  we  ought  to  beware  of  narrowing  our  own  ground,  or  of 
pennitdng  this  to  be  done  by  others.    Wo  should  never  aUow  it  to  be 
Boppoeed  that' the  abstract  doctrine  of  the  continued  obligation  of  the 
corenants  is  the  only,  or  the  chief  difference,  between  us  and  the 
Free  Church.    The  Secession  testimony  was  never,  at  any  time,  stated 
for  the  (detract  doctrine^  but  for  the  concrete  Hung — ^for  the  covenanted 
work  of  reformation.    To  speak,  therefore,  or  permit  others  to  speak, 
as  if  the  only  difference  was  about  this  doctrine^  scriptural  as  it  is,  and 
important  though  it  be,  is  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  shut  up  in  a  comer, 
where  we  are   deprived  of  almost  all  that  effective  power  which 
bdongs  to  our  position.    The  difference  between  us  and  the  Free 
Cbnrdi  consists  in  this,  that  she  declines  to  identify  herself  with  the 
reformed  and  covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  bear  a  testimony 
for  the  covenanted  reformation,  both  of  which  are  done  by  us.    In  the 
ffih  piace^    as  we  have  been  called  into  our  present  position  by 
divine  Providence,  so  it  is  not  maintained  from  mere  obstinacy,  but 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  every- 
thing in  our  power  has  been  done  to  promote  union  with  the  Free 
Chivch ;  and  tiie  failure  of  this  can  in  no  degree  be  attributed  to  us ; 
80  that  it  seems  clearly  to  be  the  mind  of  God,  as  expressed  in  his 
providence,  that  he  has  something  more  for  us  to  do  in  our  present 
situation.  In  the  sixth  place,  it  is  consolatory  to  think  that  all  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Free  Church — ^Dr  Candlish,  Dr  Cunningham,  Dr 
Hetherington,  Mr  Cairns  of  Cupar,  Mr  Grey  of  Perth,  Mr  Hislop  of 
Arbroath — have  acknowledged  our  principles  to  be  those  of  the  word 
of  God  and  the  Scottish  reformation;  and  that  Dr  Candlish,  in  par- 
ticular, at  tiie  close  of  the  discussion  on  his  overture,  declared,  in 
leference  to  an  historical  testimony  for  the  reformation,   Hhat  the 
subject  is  one  which  they  can  scarcely  avoid,  if  they  are  really  in  good 
foith  to  maintain  their  testimony  in  the  land.'    In  the  seventh  placCy  it 
is  consolatory  to  remember  what  great  things  God  has  done  for  the 
country  by  means  of  our  principles  in  former  times,  and  how  he 
has  watched  over  them  from  generation  to  generation ;  so  that  when 
they  declined  in  the  Establishment,  he  took  care  of  them  by  means  of 
tlie  Secesrion;  and  when  they  declined  in  the  Secession,  he,  precisely 
at  the  same  time,  caused  them  to  revive  in  the  Establishment;  and  if 
^e  Free  Church  at  this  time  altogether  hold  her  peace,  *  deliverance,* 
we  may  rest  assured,  ^  will  arise  from  some  other  quarter.'    In  the 
^'^  placey  we  have  reason   *  to  thank  God  and  tak^  courage.' 
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<  ]ffitli6rto  the  Lord  hath  been  mindful  of  us.'  While  we  sometimefl 
speak  of  the  fewness  of  our  numbersi  we  are  yet  ten  times  more 
numerous  than  we  were  at  our  commencement  Our  congreggtioos  are 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  we  can  supply  them  with  pastors ;  we 
have  been  enabled,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  liquidate  oonsiderebly 
more  than  half  of  the  debt  lying  on  congregational  property,  and  to 
augment  the  stipends  of  our  ministers:  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  bro- 
therhood still  prevails  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  in  doctrine,  we  and 
the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  are  probably  more  unanimous  than  any 
other  churches  in  the  world.  We  should  therefore  maintain  our  post 
with  thankfulness ;  yea,  it  ought  to  be  accounted  a  high  honour  that 
we,  in  these  last  times,  should  be  chosen  as  the  representatives  of  the 
principles  ofthe  men  of  the  firstand  second  Reformation, — thatweshould 
be  really  and  truly  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland, 
— «  title  to  which  none  of  the  larger  parties  in  the  land  can  present  a 
valid  claim.  In  the  last  place^  it  ought  to  be  kept  constanUy  before 
our  minds,  that  our  position  can  only  be  msdntained,  to  the  divine 
dory,  and  the  benefit  of  the  land,  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  confidence  in 
God.  Faith  is  the  grand  principle  by  which  the  world  is  moved.  It 
is  the  spring  of  all  personal  activity,  energy,  and  efiidency.  A  man 
who  would  perform  anything  great,  or  overcome  anything  difficult, 
must  have  confidence  either  in  himself  or  in  some  other  party.  And 
all  who  would  perform  great  and  good  works,  in  circumstances  of 
difficulty,  must  have  much  confidence  in  Grod.  Whea  confidence  in 
Grod  is  awanting,  the  church's  strength  is  just  the  strength  of  her 
numbers ;  but  when  her  confidence  is  placed  in  God,  the  greater  part 
of  her  strength  is  unseen.  Grod  is  '  her  refuge  and  her  strength;'  and 
he  will  prove  to  her  an  helper,  and  that  right  early.  In  order  to 
maintain  our  position  efficienUy,  we  have  need  of  more  of  that  pare 
and  elevated  principle  which  in  former  times  so  often  scattered  and 
dispersed  the  armies  of  the  aliens,  making  weak  men  strong,  and 
making  kings,  and  counsellors,  and  mighty  hosts,  yield  before  '  the  unre- 
sisting might  of  weakness.'  We  have  need,  I  shall  not  say  of  an  infu- 
sion ofthe  blood  of  the  martyrs  into  our  veins,  but  there  is  need  of 
more  of  that  divine  influence  which  made  martyrs,  and  confessors, 
and  glorified  patriots.  There  is  need  of  looking  above,  and  living 
above ;  so  that  while  weak,  finail,  dying  creatures  on  the  footstool,  we 
may  feel  ourselves  knit,  and  linked,  by  an  inseparable  union  with  the 
Lord  God  Omnipotenty  and  may  feel  that  He  and  we  are  one — have  one 
interest  and  one  end — ^have  common  Mends  and  oonunon  fiMS*  ^ 
we  had  only  more  of  this  principle,  it  would  fit  us  for  all  times;  and  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  impart  to  us  the  consistency,  the  patience,  the 
perseverance,  the  constancy,  the  self-denial,  demanded  by  the  present 
times. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS.' 

'  Principles,  Providences,  Persons.    This  is  God's  order :  principles  come 
first,  providences  next,  persons  last.    Principles  are  eternal.    Providences 

*  Th«  Pngrim  Fathen :  hf  Draiel  Wilson,  F^.A.,  Scot 
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develop  principle»---princmle8  make  persons. *  *  A  more  oomplete  illustntion 
of  these  remans,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  than  tnat  exhihited  in 
the  histcny  of  the  devoted  and  godly  persons  who  gained  for  themselves  the 
honourable  name  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathera.  Strict  a&erence  to  the  prindples 
which  they  had  imbibed  diiectly  from  the  fountain  of  all  truth,  led  to  a  series 
of  proTidenoes,  amid  which  there  arose  a  race  of  noble  men,  unequalled  in 
the  annak  of  any  oountrr,  and  an  anoestrj,  their  connection  with  which, 
thoee  who  daim  to  be  of  their  race  would  not  exchange  for  the  hi^est  and 
the  oldest  fiunQy  honours  the  world  boasts  of. 

A  well-written  and  most  interesting  narratiTe  of  the  history  of  these  emi- 
nent men  has  recenthr  been  produced  by  Mr  Wilson,  and  given  to  the  world 
m  coDnectkm  with  Mr  Nelson's  edition  of  the  works  of  the  English  Puritans. 
The  original  joomals  and  papers  of  the  fiithers  have  also  been  published,  with 
historieal  and  local  illustrations,  by  Dr  Cheever.  We  purpose,  with  "Mr 
Wilson  as  our  jguide,  and  Dr  Cheever's  assistance,  to  make  a  orief  survey  of 
this  historical  picture— interesting  to  us  in  the  causes  which  led  to  theemigration 
— donbly  interesting  firom  the  consequences  by  which  it  has  been  followed. 

Hie  suprenuu^  of  the  crown,  and  other  abuses  in  the  Church  of  England, 
had  long  be^i  felt  by  many  within  her  pale  as  a  galling  and  a  burdensome 
yoke.  ISIiaabeth,  from  the  drcumstances  of  her  birth  and  position  in  regard 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  her  subjects,  looked  to  her  supremacy  with 
jeslons  care,  and  oonsecniently,  on  all  who  called  it  in  question,  with  distrust 
and  suspicion.  Soon  aner  the  accession  of  James,  the  prodamalion  of  uni- 
fimnity,  addedto  the  grievances  under  which  the  Puritans  already  groaned. 
Anemblies  for  religious  worship,  I4part  from  the  Established  Church,  were  put 
down,  and  those  who  n^re  found  frequenting  them,  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted to  prison ;  many  of  them  sealing  by  death  their  testimony  against  the 
oompttons  of  the  church.  Among  wose  who  thus  su£fered,  towards  the 
dose  of  Elizi^ieth's  reign,  was  John  Penry.  In  a  letter  written  by  him*  to  the 
distreswd  and  fiithfhl  congref(ation  of  Christ  in  London,'  he  ursed  than  to 
9ogk  r^age  from  the  persecutions  to  which  thejr  were  exposed,  by  flying  to 
some  distant  «id  kinder  country.  It  was  not,  however,  till  severe  and  more 
protracted  sufierings  had  broken  the  ties  that  bound  them  to  their  native  land 
that  die  attention  of  the  persecuted  was  turned  to  a  foreign  asylum.  Even 
then,  when  thiose  who  were  desirous  to  worship  God  according  to  their  con- 
Kience,  and  for  that  were  content  to  part  fit>m  all  the^y  had  &ng  held  dear, 
(hd  hc^  to  look  finrward  to  a  refujge  m  other  lands  distant  from  their  own, 
this  wish  for  freedom,  at  the  cost  of  exile,  was  looked  on  as  a  crime. 

'  Thk  course,'  says  Dr  Yaughan,  auoted  by  Mr  Wilson,  *  was  beset  with 
^ifficolty.  They  could  escape  only  by  secret  means ;  to  be  detected  was  to 
till  into  the  snare  they  were  so  much  concerned  to  avoid.  But  the  thought 
of  the  religious  freedom  which  was  to  be  enjoyed  in  Holland  was  so  welcome, 
that  for  that  object  numbers  were  willing  to  bear  the  pains  of  separation  from 
fhdr  native  land,  and  to  brave  the  dangers  of  attempting  to  withdraw  from 
it  Many  m^e  that  attempt  with  success,  but  others  were  less  fortunate. 
An  instance  of  the  latter  kind  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  Robinson,  a 
<^^g7xnan  who  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Brownists,  but  who  had 
so  kr  modified  those  principles  on  some  points,  as  to  bring  them  more  into 
the  form  of  modem  Congregationalism,  and  who,  on  that  account,  is  gene- 
^7  r^rarded  as  the  father  of  the  English  Independents.  Robinson  and  a 
large  company  contracted  with  the  master  of  a  ship  for  a  passage  to  Holland. 
'^&y  were  to  embark  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  a  certain  dav,  and  firom 
»p(nnt  agreed  upon.  The  captain  was  not  punctual.  At  length,  however, 
the  TesseT  arrived,  and  under  cover  of  night  the  men,  women,  and  children, 
iH  readied  the  ship  in  safety.    But  the  captain  was  a  villain.    He  betrayed 

*  Cheerer. 
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them  to  the  officers  of  the  port.  The  pMBeneBn  and  their  ^oodsirere im- 
mediately removed  from  the  vessel  to  severS  boats  in  waitmg  to  reodre 
thmn.  All  their  proper^  was  tamed  over  and  examined,  and  not  a  little  of 
it  rifled.  The  persons  of  the  men  were  aearohed  ^^  even  to  their  shirts,*'  and 
tiie  women  were  treated  with  indelicacy  and  mdeness.  When  the  imhsppj 
people  reached  the  town,  crowds  assc»nbled  to  gaze  upon  them,  sad  many 
modbed  and  derided  them.  Nor  was  their  condition  improved  when  broogfat 
before  the  magistrates.  Several  were  bonnd  over  to  the  assizes,  and  all  nere 
committed  to  prison.  Some  were  released  after  the  confinement  of  a  fev 
weeks,  others  after  a  loneer  period. 

( This  happened  in  1602.  In  the  following  spring,  Bobinson  snd  hu 
firiends  resolved  on  making  a  second  attempt  of  thu  nature.  They  made  an 
ananflement  for  this  purpose  with  a  Dutch  captain ;  and  their  plan  now 
aras,  ttuit  the  men  should  assemble  on  a  large  common,  between  Grimaby 
and  Hull — a  place  chosen  on  account  of  its  remoteness  from  any  town;  while 
the  women,  tne  children,  and  the  property  of  these  men  were  to  be  coiive}'ed 
to  that  point  of  the  coast  in  a  barque.  The  men  made  tbehr  way  to  the 
nlace  of  rendezvouB  in  small  companies  by  land.  But  the  barque  reached  its 
destination  a  day  before  the  ship.  The  swell  of  the  sea  was  conflderable^ 
and  as  the  females  were  suffering  ereatly  from  that  cause,  the  saikns  nui  the 
bsraue  into  the  shdter  of  a  smiul  credc  Tlie  next  morning  the  sh^  ar- 
rivea ;  but  through  some  ne^^gence  on  the  part  of  the  seamen,  the  vessel 
containing  the  women,  their  little  ones,  and  the  property,  had  nm  aground. 
The  men  stood  in  groups  on  the  shore,  and  that  no  time  miafat  be  Lost,  the 
captain  sent  his  boat  to  convey  some  of  them  on  board.  But  oy  this  time  so 
considerable  a  gathering  of  people  in  such  a  placef'tind  in  a  manner  so  qq- 
usual,  had  attracted  attention — ^mformation  had  been  omveyed  to  penoos 
of  authority  in  the  neighlxMnhood — and  as  the  boat  which  had  taken  the 
greater  part  of  the  men  to  the  ship  was  proceeding  again  towards  the  ahore, 
uie  detain  saw  &  larae  company,  armed  with  sworas  and  musketi,  snd  con- 
sistang  of  horse  and  mot,  advancing  towards  the  point  where  the  bsrqne  vas 
still  on  shore,  and  where  the  few  remaining  men  had  ffrouped  together. 
Fearing  the  consequences  of  his  illicit  compact,  the  captam  returned  to  the 
ship,  hoisted  sail,  and  was  qieedily  at  sea.  Bobinsonr—honest  and  able 
general  as  he  was  in  every  case — had  resolved  to  be  the  last  to  embark.  He 
was  a  witness,  accordingly,  of  the  scene  of  distress  and  affony  whidi  enaaed. 
The  outburst  of  grief  was  not  to  be  restrained.  Some  of  the  women  wept 
aloud  ;  others  felt  too  deeply,  or  were  too  much  bewildered,  to  indnke  in 
utterance  of  any  kind ;  while  the  children,  partly  from  seeing  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  partly  from  a  vague  impression  that  something  dreadful  had  come, 
mingled  their  sobs  and  cries  in  the  geneoral  lamentation.  As  the  ssil  of  that 
ship  fiided  away  upon  the  distant  waters,  the  wives  felt  as  if  one  stroke  had 
reduced  them  all  to  widowhood,  and  every  child  that  had  reached  the  yean 
of  consciousness  felt  as  one  who  in  a  moment  had  become  fiitheriesa.  Bot 
thus  dark  are  the  chapters  in  human  affidrs  in  which  the  good  have  often  to 
become  students,  and  from  which  they  have  commonly  nad  to  leara  their 
special  lessons.  Hie  ship  soon  encountered  foul  weather,  and  after  being 
driven  fiir  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  all  hope  of  saving  her  being  at  one 
time  abandoned,  she  at  length  safelv  reached  Holland.' 

*  Such,*  adds  Mr  Wilson,  *  was  the  fate  of  those  who  were  foremost  in  the 
guilt  of  seeking  to  escape  fh>m  persecution.  But  even  to  the  servile  magis- 
trates of  King  James,  it  seemed  monstrous  to  pimish  and  imprison  wives  anu 
children  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  seeking  to  accompany  their  bnsbancb 
and  fiithers.  Thev  could  not  send  them  home,  for  they  had  no  home  left  m 
£nja;land :  and  at  length,  after  enduring  much  misery,  they  were  left  to  go 
whither  tney  pleased.  Persecution  had  become  gener^y  odioua  by  ito  ex- 
ceases;  and  during  the  reaction  which  followed,  I^binson  and  the  remainder 
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of  lus  compan J  suooeeded  in  eflcapine  from  their  natiTe  land,  and  early  in  the 
year  1608  the  English  exiles  efl^ted  a  settlement  at  Leyden/ 

For  deren  years  they  lived  together  at  Leydai  in  peace  and  harmony.  Thar 
niimben  increased  to  more  than  three  hundred ;  and  nnder  their  respected 
and  picas  pastor,  Robinson,  they  were  characterised  as  a  congregation  by  a 
weQ-r^oLoed  conduct.  ^  We  have  ^ood  reason  to  bcdieve,'  writes  Dr  Yau- 
^h«i,  *'  that  no  church  in  Europe,  m  that  age,  exhibited  more  of  the  wise 
eimpHcity  of  a  primitive  church,  or  more  of  that  correctness  of  habit  by  which 
we  suppose  the  primitive  churches  to  have  been  distinguished.'  Happy  as 
they  were  in  Holland,  they  yet  sighed  for  home  and  its  associations.  From 
Englaad  they  were  still  uiut  out ;  but  they  thought  they  might  regain  her 
protection  by  founding  for  her  a  new  State.  Other  inducements,  too,  made 
It  advisable  for  them  to  leave  Holland.  Bancroft  says,  ^  Weighty  reasons, 
often  and  seriously  discussed,  inclined  the  pilsrims  to  chanee  their  abode. 
They  had  been  bred  to  the  pursuits  of  husbandry,  and  in  Hculand  they  were 
compelled  to  learn  mechanical  trades.  Brewster  became  a  printer;  Bradford, 
who  had  been  educated  as  a  fiinner,  learned  the  art  of  dyme  silk.  The  Ian* 
gnige  of  the  Dutch  never  became  pleasantly  familiar,  and  their  manners  still 
leas  80.  The  climate  was  not  grateful  to  me  aged,  and  dose  occupation  in 
mechanical  trades  was  detrimental  to  the  young.  The  dissoluteness  of  the 
disbanded  soldiers  and  mariners,  who  had  ^wn  licentious  in  the  recent 
wars,  fitted  the  EngUsh  with  anxiety,  lest  their  children  should  become  con- 
taminated, and  they  were  moved  with  an  enlightened  desire  of  improving 
their  condition — the  honourable  ambition  of  becoming  the  founders  of  a 
State.; 

Goiana,  the  magnificent  description  of  which,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  ex-* 
ceeded  the  imagination  ci£  Eastern  tale-wxtters,  for  a  while  divided  their 
attentioQ  with  Virginia.  They  fixed,  however,  on  the  latter,  and  sent  two 
of  their  number,  ^bert  Cushman  and  John  Carver,  to  England,  to  procure 
from  the  company  to  whom  that  country  had  been  granted,  a  patent  for  their 
emigratbn.  This  was  in  1618.  There  were  two  companies — one  in  London, 
whose  territory  lay  to  the  south,  and  was  more  properly  Virginia ;  the  other 
in  Flymoulh,  with  their  district  northwards,  and  beginning  to  be  named 
about  this  time  New  England.  It  was  to  the  Plymouth  company  our  jul- 
^rinu  made  application.  Delays  and  difficulties  many  and  great  they  met 
with,  but  their  persevering  exertions  overcame  all.  A  patent  was  obtained 
for  the  emigrants  imder  the  company^s  seal,  which  secui^  their  ciril  r^hts 
uid  ample  Sberty  of  worship,  along  with  some  prospect  of  worldly  comfort ; 
thoDgh  in  the  latter  respect,  the  merchant  company  had  dictated  terms 
wherein  more  regard  was  paid  to  their  own  profit  than  to  the  interests  of 
thoae  who  were  to  risk  all  in  the  attempt. 

The  first  proceeding  was  to  realise  the  property  of  the  emigrants  and  to 
convert  it  into  a  common  stock.  This  was  required  by  their  arrangement 
with  the  merchants.  The  point  of  this  agreement  was,  that  each  emigrant 
i^honld  be  rated  at  ten  poimds,  and  each  ten  pounds  should  count  for  one 
share ;  all  sums  of  money  put  into  the  adventure  to  reckon  for  shares  in  the 
^e  proportion.  The  compact  was  to  last  for  seven  years,  after  which  *•  the 
capital  and  profits,  namely,  the  houses,  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  were  to 
U'  e(jually  duvided  among  the  adventurers.^  None  of  the  emigrants  were 
penoitted  to  hold  any  pnvate  property.  The  merchants  advanced  the  re- 
inaiader  of  the  funds  necessary  to  fit  them  out.  ^  Under  these  agreements,' 
remarks  Dr  Cheever,  *  it  might  well  be  said  that  it  cost  the  first  pilgrims 
%ven  years  of  hard  labour  to  get  from  England  to  America.  This  co-part- 
nership was  in  reality  their  passage  money.  They  had  to  prepare  for  it  with 
^P^  sdl  their  estates,  andpat  their  money  into  a  common  stock,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  their  managers  for  making  general  provision.' 

Their  first  outlay  was  the  purchase  of  the  Speedwell,  a  small  vessel  of  sixty 
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toofl.  lliose  who  had  gone  to  Enghmd  to  make  the  arrangeme&ta  retuTDed 
with  her  to  HoUabd,  to  take  over  to  England  those  who  were  to  go  first,  as 
all  did  not  go  at  once.  Robinson,  the  putor,  ranained  with  the  major  part 
who  itajed.  ^  The  greater  number  bemg  to  stay,  reauire  their  pastor  to 
tarry  with  them  ;  their  elder,  Mr  Brewster,  to  so  wiui  the  others.  Those 
who  go  first  to  be  an  absolnte  church  of  themscures,  as  well  as  those  who 
stay,  with  this  proviso,  that  as  anpr  f^  over  or  return  they  shall  be  reputed 
as  members  without  fiurther  dismission  or  testimonial,  and  those  who  tarry 
to  follow  the  rest  as  soon  as  they  can.* — (^Bradford.) 

Besides  the  ^eedwell,  which  they  had  bonsfat  for  the  permanent  use  of 
the  colony,  the  Mayflower,  180  tons,  had  been  hired  for  the  passage.  When 
all  thiiUB  were  ready,  the  whole  0(mgregation  accompanied  the  emignnte  to 
Delft  Haven,  where  they  were  to  embark.  The  parting  was  a  toudung 
scene.  Christian  converse  and  prayer  were  the  employments  of  the  night. 
*'  As  morning  dawned.  Carver,  Bradford,  and  Winslow,  Brewster,  the  nukg 
elder,  Allerton,  and  the  brave  and  fiiithful  Standish,  with  thdr  equal  asso- 
ciate»--a  feeble  band  for  a  perilous  enterprise — bade  fiurewell  to  Holland, 
while  Bobinson,  kneeling  in  prayer  by  the  sea-side,  gave  to  their  embarka- 
tion the  sanctity  of  a  rehmous  rite.  A  prosperous  wind  soon  wafts  Che  vesael 
to  Southampton,  and  in  a  fortnkdit  the  Mayflower  and  the  SpeedweD,  fieighted 
with  the  first  colony  for  New  En^and,  leave  Southampton  for  America.  But 
they  had  not  gone  fiu>  upon  the  Atlantic  wh^  the  smaller  vessel  was  found 
to  need  repairs,  and  they  enter  the  port  of  Dartmouth.  After  the  l^pse  of 
eight  precious  days  the^  again  weigh  anchor ;  the  coast  of  England  reoedes; 
amady  they  are  unfuiimj^  their  sims  on  the  broad  ocean,  when  the  captm 
of  the  Speedwell,  with  his  comiiany,  dismayed  at  the  djuigers  of  the  enter- 
prise, once  more  pretend  that  ms  ship  is  too  weak  for  the  service,  lliey  P^ 
twck  to  Plymouth  to  dismiss  their  treacherous  oomnuiions,  though  the  loss 
of  the  vessel  ^*  was  venr  grievous  and  discouraging.*^  The  timid  ana  hesitatbz 
were  all  fireely  allowed  to  abandon  the  expeStion.  Having  thus  winnowed 
their  numbers  of  the  cowardly  and  disaffected,  the  little  band,  not  of  resolute 
men  only,  but  wives,  some  fiu*  gone  in  pregnancy,  children,  iniants,  a  floating 
village,  yet  in  all  but  one  hundred  ana  one  souls,  went  on  board  the  sb^e 
ship  which  was  hired  only  to  convey  them  across  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the 
aixth  day  of  September,  1620,  thirteen  years  afler  the  first  colonization  of 
Virginia,  two  months  before  the  concession  of  the  gnmd  charter  of  Plymom 
without  any  warrant  firom  the  sovereign  of  Endand,  wi&out  any  usefiil  charter 
from  a  corporate  body,  the  passengers  in  the  Mayflower  set  sail  for  ^  °^^ 
world,  where  the  past  could  offer  no  favourable  auguries.' 

It  was  a  noble  as  it  was  a  daring  undertaking.  A^iin  and  again  before 
them  had  attempts  been  made  to  effect  settlements  in  tiiese  parts  of  Ameno- 
As  repeatedly  had  they  Med.  ^  The  designs  of  those  attempts,*  remarks 
Cotton  Mather,  ^  being  aimed  no  higher  than  the  advancement  of  some 
worldly  interests,  a  constant  series  of  disasters  has  confounded  thenii  ^^ 
there  was  a  plantation  erected  upon  the  nobler  designs  of  christianitj.'  And 
what  was  the  difference  between  the  first  attempts  at  settlements  and  this  one . 
Our  pilgrims, 

■  What  Kracbt  they  thai  aJkr  ? 
Bright  Jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  wealth  of  mm,  the  ipoUe  of  war  ? 
Thej  eought  a  tklth't  pure  ahrine  1  * 

As  one  of  themselves  has  recorded,  *  The  desire  of  carrying  the  gosp^  ^ 
Christ  into  those  foreign  parts,  amongst  those  people  that  as  yet  have  lu>d  oo 
knowledge  nor  taste  of  God,  as  also  to  procure  unto  themselves  and  others  a 
quiet  and  comfortable  habitation,  were,  amongst  other  things,  theindacements 
unto  these  undertakers  of  the  then  hopeful  and  now  experimentally  fajown 
good  enterprise  for  plantation  in  New  England,  to  set  afoot  and  prose* 
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cote  the  samo ;  and  though  it  fared  with  them,  as  is  common  to  most  actions 
of  tills  nature,  that  the  first  attempts  jproye  difficult,  as  the  sequel  more  at 
large  expresseth ;  yet  it  hath  pleased  (jrod,  even  beyond  our  expectation,  in 
80  dbort  a  time  to  give  hope  of  letting  some  of  them  see  (though  some  he 
hath  taken  out  of  tms  vale  of  tears)  some  grounds  of  hope  of  the  accom« 
pHsfament  of  both  these  ends  by  them  at  first  propounded/ 

Such  being  the  exalted  ends  and  objects  of  the  enterprise  undertaken  by 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  they  were  nerved  by  them  to  surmount  every  opposition, 
to  overcome  every  difficulty,  and  to  support  with  patience  every  trial.  They 
had  passed  through  a  long  period  of  preparation,  m  which  they  ^  had  trial  of 
craet  mockinfi|B,  yea,  moreover,  of  bonds  and  imprisonments,*  yet  their  fiiith 
fitiJed  not.  Upheld  by  the  pure  patriotism  of  extending  the  territories  of 
their  &therland,  and  the  exalted  ambition  of  founding  a  new  colony  on  the 
sound  basis  of  r^sious  principle,  thev  suffered  nothing  to  turn  them  from 
their  purpose.  They  bade  a<ueu  to  their  native  England,  they  forsook  die 
asylom  where  they  had  found  a  safe  retreat,  they  committed  themselves  and 
their  families  to  the  dangers  of  a  long  sea  voya^,  and  the  uncertainties  of 
an  unknown  land,  all  for  their  faith's  sake,  that  m  the  land  of  their  adoption 
the  ^ad  tidings  of  salvation  might  be  spread  abroad,  and  they  themselves,  in 
the  simple  ritual  of  the  bible,  engage  in  Grod's  service  and  worship.  There  is 
someUiing  exalting  in  the  contemplation  of  such  an  enterprise.  It  is  a  re- 
deeming point  in  the  history  of  man— one  of  those  brilliant  scenes  which 
seem  eiven  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  display  the  heaven-bom  original  of 
humamtv,  and  to  show  what  it  can  still  become  under  vouchsafed  guidance 
and  teacDing  from  on  hijgfa. 

The  patent  under  which  the  pilgrims  sailed  destined  them  for  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  river.  After  a  long  and  stormy  passage  they  came  in  sight  of  land 
fiir  to  the  north  of  their  intended  point.  On  the  11th  November  they  an- 
chored in  Cape  Cod  harbour.  Not  onlv  was  this  a  most  uninviting  portion 
of  the  coast,  it  was  besides  &r  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Virginian  Com- 
pany, and  their  charter  from  them  was  here  worth  nothing.  Glad  as  they 
vere  to  see  land,  it  was  yet  a  serious  matter  to  risk  the  forfeiture  of  the  pri- 
vileges their  charter  conveyed  to  them.  Thev  therefore  made  an  attempt, 
though  without  success,  to  gain  their  original  destination.  To  the  stormy 
season  of  the  year,  and  their  own  weakness  and  sickly  condition,  was  added 
the  absolute  refiisal  of  the  captain  to  remain  longer  at  sea,  as  a  compulsoiy 
reason  for  their  attempting  a  settlement  at  the  spot  where  they  had  arrived. 
They  therefore  resolved  to  do  so ;  but  before  going  on  shore  they  drew  up  and 
signed  a  mutual  agreement,  which  proceeding  Bancroft  caUs  ^  the  birth  of 
popular  constitutional  liberty.*  This  instrument  was  in  these  terms:  ^  In  the 
pame  of  Grod.  Amen.  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  sub- 
jects of  our  dread  sovereign  King  James,  having  undertaken,  for  the  ^lory  of 
God,  and  the  advancement  of  the  christian  fiuth,  and  honour  of  our  king  and 
country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colonv  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia, 
do  by  these  presents  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  €rod  and  one 
of  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  in  a  civil  body  politic,  for 
oxrr  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  furthering  of  the  ends  foresaid, 
and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute  and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws, 
ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be 
thou^t  most  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony.  Unto  which  we 
pnnmae  all  due  submission  and  obedience.'  Forty-one  names  are  attached 
to  this  document.    John  Carver  was  chosen  governor  for  the  first  year. 

It  is  with  intense  interest  that  we  trace  in  the  Journal  of  the  Pilgrims 
thdr  early  explorations  of  this  bleak  and  inhospitable  shore.  At  first  they 
pToaecnted  these  in  considerable  fear,  on  accconnt  of  the  savages. .  From 
them,  however,  as  they  a^rwards  learned,  they  were  to  suffer  nothing. 
The  hand  of  God  had  been  laid  heavily  on  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians. 

Q 
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Four  yean  before  their  airiTal,  a  terrible  pestilenoe  bad  devastated  tbe  satiT« 
tribea.  and  of  th^y  thousand  fighting  men,  had  left  scarce  three  hnndied. 
In  this  respect  they  saw  the  hand  of  Grod  guiding  them;  for  had  thej 
landed  at  Hudson^s  Biyer  they  would  have,  in  all  probability,  perished  by 
the  hands  of  the  Bed  Indians,  then  thickly  populating  the  ^ores  of  the 
Hudson.  *•  There  was  no  need  of  the  sijgning  of  treaties,  or  the  smokiiig 
of  the  calumet  of  peace,  as  in  the  negotiations  of  the  founder  of  FeimsylyaDia. 
ThB  land  was  without  possessors,  the  succesdon  of  heirs  had  failed,  and  tbe 
broad  savannahs  had  been  gifted  anew  by  their  flT^eat  suzenun,  to  the 
wandering  outcasts  of  the  pa&  hcesJ*  It  was  not  tafi  afterwards,  howeTer, 
that  the  new-comers  learned  the  extent  of  the  desolation.  They  were  left 
to  gather  it  for  a  while  firom  the  forsaken  homes  and  numerous  ^ves  thej 
met  with.  Th^  simple  yet  graphic  account  of  these  is  most  toucmng.  ^  We 
found,'  sa3r  they,  *  a  uttle  path  to  certain  heaps  of  sand,  one  whereof  was 
covered  with  old  mats,  and  had  a  wooden  thing  like  a  mortar  whebned 
on  tbe  top  of  it,  and  an  earthem  pot  laid  in  a  little  hole  at  the  end 
tiiereof.  We  musing  what  it  might  be,  digged  and  found  a  bow,  and,  as  ve 
thought,  arrows,  but  they  were  rotten.  We  supposed  there  were  many  oither 
things,  but  because  we  deemed  them  graves  we  put  in  the  bow  acain,  sod 
made  it  up  as  it  was,  and  left  the  rest  untouched,  beeause  we  tnou^t  it 
would  be  odious  to  them  to  ransack  their  sepulchres.'  Another  day  they 
wrote  as  follows : — *•  After  we  had  gone  a  while  we  lighted  upon  a  very  broad 
beaten  path,  well  nif  h  two  feet  broad.  Then  we  lighted  all  our  matches, 
and  prepared  ourselves,  concluding  we  were  near  theur  dwellings ;  but  in  the 
end  we  found  it  only  a  path  to  £ive  deer  in  when  the  Indians  hunt,  96  we 
supposed.  When  we  had  marched  five  or  six  miles  into  the  woods,  snd 
could  find  no  si^ns  of  any  people,  we  returned  again  another  way,  and  as  we 
came  into  the  plain  grouna  we  found  a  place  like  a  grave,  but  it  was  miich 
bigger  and  larger  than  any  we  had  yet  seen ;  it  was  a!bo  covered  with  boards. 
So  we  mused  what  it  should  be,  and  resolved  to  dig  it  up,  when  we  fimnd 
first  a  mat,  and  under  that  a  ^r  bow,  and  then  another  mat,  and  under 
that  a  board  about  three  quarters  long,  finely  carved  and  painted,  with  ^iree 
tyres  or  brooches  on  the  top  like  a  crown ;  also,  between  the  mat  we  found 
bowls,  trays,  dishes,  and  such  like  trinkets.  At  length  we  came  to  a  £ur 
new  mat,  and  under  that  two  bundles,  the  one  bigser  and  the  other  less- 
We  opened  the  greater  and  found  in  it  a  great  quantity  of  fine  and  perfect 
red  powder,  and  in  it  the  bones  and  skull  of  a  man.  The  skull  had  fine 
yellow  hair  still  on  it,  and  some  of  the  flesh  unoonsumed.  There  was  bousd 
up  with  it  a  knife,  a  packing  needle,  and  two  or  three  old  iron  things.  It 
was  bound  up  in  a  sailor^s  canvas  cassock,  and  a  pair  of  doth  breedies. 
The  red  powder  was  a  kind  of  embalmment,  and  yielded  a  strong  but  no 
offensive  smell.  It  was  as  fine  as  anv  flour.  We  opened  Uie  less  bundle 
likewise,  and  found  of  the  same  powder  in  it,  and  the  bones  and  hesd  o£» 
little  child.  About  the  legs  and  other  parts  of  it  were  bound  strings  sod 
bracelets  of  fine  white  beads ;  there  was  also  by  it  a  litde  bow  about  three 
quarters  long,  and  some  other  odd  knacks.  We  brought  sundry  of  the 
prettiest  thi^  away,  and  covered  the  corpse  up  again.  After  this  i^c 
digged  in  sunory  like  places,  but  found  no  more  com,  nor  anythuig  eke  hti 
graves,''  Mention  is  made  above  of  them  finding  no  more  corn.  They  had 
previously  found  in  one  of  the  heaps  they  opened  *•  a  little  old  basket  fiiU  of 
fair  Indian  com,'  and  then  *  a  fine  great  new  basket  ftiU  of  very  fiur  corn  of 
this  year,  with  some  thirty-ax  gqomj  ears  of  com,  which  was  a  yen  g^o^? 
night.*  And  they  recorded  it  as  a  special  providence,  worthy  oiwn,t^ 
remembrance,  that  they  had  been  so  opportunely  and  withal  so  extraorainaruy 
not  only  supplied  with  com  for  seed,  but  with  *  the  right  sort,  fitted  for  the 
soiL* 
On  the  27th  November  the  exploring  party  set  out  to  seek  a  spot  where 
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they  wi^t  fix  the  fiiture  settlement.  Amid  biting  winds  and  showers  of 
freedn^  spray,  they  pursued  their  weary  route.  On  8th  December  they  were 
startlea  with  hearing  the  Indian  war-whoop,  and  had  to  withstand  an  attack 
from  a  wandering  party.  When  they  had  beat  them  off  they  gave  Grod  thanks 
and  resumed  their  journey.  On  Saturday  the  9th  the^  reached  a  place  which 
they  found  to  *  be  a  small  island,  secure  ^m  the  Indians,  and  this  bein?  the 
last  day  of  the  week,  they  here  dry  their  stuff,  fix  their  pieces,  rest  tnem- 
selres,  and  return  God  thanks  for  their  many  deliyeranocs ;  and  here  the  next 
daj  keep  thdr  christian  Sabbath.* — {Bradford.) 

*  Amid  the  1101111  thcgr  aang. 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea ! 
And  the  sounding  alslea  of  the  dim  woods  nag 
To  the  anthem  of  the  ft«e.'— (HmuiM.) 

^  On  the  Sabbath-day  we  rested  (Journal),  and  on  Monday,  11th  December, 
we  soonded  the  harbour,  and  found  it  a  veiy  good  harbour  for  our  shipping. 
We  marched  also  into  the  land,  and  foimd  divers  corn-fields  and  little  running 
brooks,  a  place  very  eood  for  situation.  So  we  returned  to  our  ship  acain 
with  good  news  to  tne  rest  of  our  people,  which  did  mudi  comfort  their 
hearts.' 

Monday,  the  11th  of  December,  1620,  is  reckoned  the  date  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  pilgrim  colony.  Its  amnversary  is  stiU  held  under  the  appella- 
tion of  ^  Fore&ther's  day,'  and  is  celebrated  every  year  in  Boston  by  certain 
ncred  serrices.  It  is  a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  and  not 
in  them  alone,  but  in  those  also  of  Britain  and  the  world.* 

Of  the  fiirther  fortunes  of  the  infant  colony  we  must  defer  our  account  till 
tnother  opportunity. 


THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISGCOBY  OF  SCOTLAND.* 


Tms  work  was  published  twelve 
months  ago,  and  still  oontinoes  to 
attract  a  ooDsiderable  share  of  atten- 
tion fiom  the  reading  and  writing 
pabhc.  Oar  only  apolo^  ibr  not 
taking  earlier  notioe  of  li,  is,  that 
the  subjects  discussed  are  not  of 
ephemeral  but  of  enduring  interest, 
Aod  that  the  delay  enables  us  to  pre- 
sent not  only  the  original  views  of  the 
^ter,  but  also  the  explanation  and 
tlefeoee  of  these  contained  in  the 
second  edition. 

In  ^jeneral,  the  only  assodationa 
which  mvest  an  author's  name  or  de* 
Agnation,  ariseout  of  the  works  he  has 
published.  John  Milton  implies  no* 
tbiog  apart  firom  'Paradise  Lost,'  and 
apart  horn  the  'Pilgrim's  Ph>gres8,' 
and  the  » Holy  War,'  John  Bunyan 
IB  onlya  hard-handed  and  humble  me- 
ehanic.  The  significance  of  the  terms. 


'Samuel  Butherford,*  arises  chiefly 
from  his  imperishable  Letters;  and 
these  two  brief  and  hard-sounding 
Saxon  monotones,  John  Knox,  whi(£ 
have  come  down  to  us  through  the 
storms  and  the  sunshine  of  three  cen* 
tunes,  mean  simply,  the  '  Scottish 
Beformation.*  But  the  name  prefixed 
to  this  volume  has  a  meaning  apart 
from  the  work.  That  the  author 
fills  a  place  in  .the  first  rank  of  the 
nobility  of  the  empire,  is  itself  a  cir- 
onmstance  of  some  interest.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  scholarship  and  talent 
so  vigorously  developed  m  a  position 
where  the  temptations  to  indolence 
and  self'^indulgenoe  are  so  powerful ; 
still  more,  to  find  these  attainments 
exercised  earnestly  and  intelligently 
on  subjects  which,  if  investigated  in 
a  proper  spirit,  impart  aaditional 
3trengtn  to  the  strongest  mind,  and 
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additional  nobility  to  the  higbest 
rank;  and  the  pleasure  is  enhanced 
by  the  reoollecftion,  that  while  yet  but 
a  youth,  the  noble  author  has  made 
himself  competently  aociuajnted  with 
a  subject,  extensive  as  it  is  important, 
but  m  regard  to  which,  almost  the 
whole  contemporary  nobility  of  the 
kingdom  have  of  late  years  shown 
ihemselTes  to  be  in  a  condition,  much 
worse  than  ignorant. 

But  the  special  interest  which 
attaches  to  this  Tolume  does  not  arise 
ezdofflvely  fixim  the  ducal  rank  of 
the  writer.  His  name  calls  up  a 
lengthened  train  of  thrilling  recollec- 
tions. Argyll  on  ^  Scottish  Ecde- 
siaatical  History,*  is  itself  a  his- 
tory. Of  the  titled,  noble,  and 
royal  names  which  figure  so  profusely 
in  our  Scottish  annab,  it  is  humbling 
to  reflect  how  few  there  are  who  de« 
serve  to  be  enshrined  in  the  srateful 
recollection  of  posterity.  When  the 
names  Wallace,  Bruce,  Douglas, 
Moray,  and  Argyll  are  repeated,  the 
list  is  nearly  complete.  The  firslT 
three  have  an  undying  £une  as  the 
saviours  of  th^  country  fix>m  foreign 
domination ;  the  two  last  are  associated 
with  the  successful  contest  for  a  higher 
and  holier  liberty.  Again,  the  first 
four  of  these  names  lived  but  once, 
they  emitted  as  it  were  their  whole 
splendour  in  one  voluminous  and 
steadilist  blaze,  in  the  light  and  heat 
of  which  the  enemies  of  our  faith  and 
our  freedom  were  consumed.  We 
bad  no  second  Bruce  or  Wallace,  and 
lliough  Douglasses,  without  number, 
wind  through  the  maaees  of  our  history, 
«nd  raise  and  ride  on  its  whirlwinds, 
it  is,  for  the  most  part,  no  enviable 
feme  they  have  aoquu^.  Neither  has 
any  large-minded,  pious  and  patriotic 
Moray  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
'  Good  Regent.'  It  is  otherwise  wiUi 
the  last  of  these  names.  In  the  con- 
flict for  Protestant  and  Presbvterian 
truth  which  began  in  Scotland  more 
than  three  centuries  aso,  and  still 
every  perioc^  both  the 
and  the  blackest,  has  drawn 
the  head  or  the  heir  of  this  an- 
cient family,  to  occupy  a  conspicuous, 
if  not  the  foremost,  place  in  the 
field  of  strife.    In  the  opening  scenes 


of  the  Reformation,  lew  names  occur 
more  fireqnenUy  than  John  KnoXf 
and  the  '  old  Earl  of  ArgyU.*  The 
name  of  his  son,  the  next  Esrl,  thongh 
of  more  dubious  fiune,  stood  fbunh 
in  the  covenant  entered  into  by  the 
nobility  to  advance  the  Reformttiop, 
and  expel  the  French  forces  tiien  in 
Scotland,  and  third  as  lending 
his  sanction  to  the  First  Book  of 
Disdpliufr  In  the  Second  Beforma- 
tion,  Archibakl  Campbell,  MarquiB 
of  Argyll,  occupies,  in  rdation  to 
Alexander  HemJenoo,  the  ecclesiasr 
tical  hero  of  that  memoraiUe  move- 
ment, the  same  place  which  Jama 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Moray,  occupied  to 
JohnKnox, the leaderofthe first;  tnd 
towards  thedoseofthedeadlystro^e 
—the  twenty-eight  years^  persecauon 
of  the  seventeenth  century— another 
Argyll  disBodates  himself  from  the 
submissive  and  servile  nobiH^  of  hs 
time— dares  to  have  a  conscience— 
declines  to  swear  a  contradictorf 
oath,  unless  he  be  allowed  to  espUm 
the  sense  in  which  he  accepts  it,  tod 
for  this  crime  dies  on  the  scaffold, 
expresmng  with  his  Utest  breath  ha 
*  heart-hatred  of  popeiy,  prelsqf, 
and  all  superstition.^  Two  oentones 
almost  have  ekpsed— the  old  beUi- 
gerent  parties  are  still  on  the  field, 
though  the  aspects  of  the  conflict  are 
greaUy  changed— an  Ar^U  agp^ 
mineles  in  the  war,  and  m  a  Bf^ 
whidi  proves  that  his  martyred  an- 
cestor's abhorrence  of  prdacy-oi 
Scottish  prelacy  at  least— is  tn  no 
demree  abated. 

Fh>m  the  pedigree  of  the  book  we 
proceed  to  it»  contents.  Thevolame 
contains  400  pages.  The  object  oi 
it,  as  stated  m  the  prefiuse.  v  ^ 
give  a  oomprehensive  sketch  oftw^ 
principles  and  tendendes  of  the  Sootj 
tish  Reformation;  to  distiagov^ 
those  whidi  are  primary  and  etfW" 
tial,  from  those  which,  being  tite 
growth  of  acddental  drcuinsts** 
are  loeal  in  their  origin,  and  as  oo^ 
in  their  meaning;  and  eepeosuyw 
point  out  the  valiie  of  the  ^^.!z 
the  existing  controversiss  of  v» 
christian  church.*  The  Bmj^^ 
dressed  espedaUy  to  the  .01^  ITI; 
lie;  and  to  them  the  an^ior  n^^ 
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the  flcknowIedgmeRt  HtmX  he  cumoi 
pretcbd  to  be  nee  (rom  tlie  infliienee 
which  pergonal  and  fiunDyMBociilioiiB 
most  always  more  or  lem  exert. 

The  irork,  although  now  grown 
into  a  foliune,  was,  in  the  original 
dedgn  of  it,  only  meant  to  review  a 
woHl  emitted,  a  few  yean  ago,  by  a 
poUisfain^  association,  osUing  itself 
the  Spottvwoode  8oc»et^.  ^uns  so- 
cietj,  bemdes  its  connection  with  this 
volmne,  has  a  historical  interest  as 
one  of  the  signs  of  onr  tunes.  It 
WIS  formed  to  eflect  for  the  historical 
memorials  and  other  remains  oi  the 
eider  Scottish  Spisoopacyf  what  the 
Wodrow  Societir  has  done  for  the 
anpoblished  or  iU-poUished  historical 
Prabyterian  anthorahip  of  Seotiand. 
A  tist  of  noble  names  taJbes  the  lead 
as  fMtrons  of  this,  the  Spottiswoode 
Society.  Among  these  are  found 
first  the  names  oi  Boodeogh  and 
MoQtroae;  the  Scottish  bishops,  as 
the  episcopate  stood  in  18i3,  follow; 
a  few  Luh  Inshops ;  no  English — 
not  even  he  of  Exeter.  Among  the 
leaser  Scottish  nobility  in  the  Est  is 
found  *  Francis  Stewart,  Lord  Moray,' 
—a  name  which  struck  us  as  singu- 
larly cot  of  place.  Here  is  the  lineal 
descendant  and  heir  of  the  good  re- 
gent, the  illostrions  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer  of  Knox,  lending  his  influence 
and  ud  to  re- publish  works,  the  main 
purpose  of  wnidi  is  to  traduce  the 
chancterand  misrepresent  the  motives 
and  aims  of  that  Reformer ;  and  to 

C»  to  the  world,  with  epithets  of 
our  and  approbation,  toe  Letters 
—for  that  is  one  of  the  volumes  an- 
noonced  for  publication — which  Arch- 
biahop  Sharp  found  leisure  to  write 
in  those  moments  when  not  employed 
in  SQperintending  the  application  of 
the  boots  and  thumbkins  to  his  for- 
mer bzethren  in  the  ministry  and 
membership  of  Uie  Presbyterian 
chordi.  The  society,  it  maybe  added, 
bad  but  a  brief  existence  and  a  partial 
SQccees.  Like  Episcopacy  itself,  it 
would  not  take  root  m  Scotland ; 
natber  the  elimate  nor  the  soil  was 
nitable;  and  it  withered  while  yet 
asapling. 

But  to  return  to  the  volame  before 
iw-    The  author  commits  himself  to 


the  stream  of  Reformation  hislary 
almost  at  its  source,  pays  some  eom- 
p&wnts  justly    doe   to   HanriHon, 
Wiahart,  and  Milne,  the   monnng 
Stan  of  wdiat  has  taaned  oat  to  be 
a  bright,  though,  in  the  earlier  narts 
of  it,  a  stormy  day.    But  wre  nave 
not  proceeded  for  down  the  stream 
with  his  Grace  tiD  we  find    that, 
thoogh  Scottirii  eedesiastical  history 
presents  to  us  the  same  foets,  he  din 
duces  mferenees  finjm  them  iriddy 
difierent  from  any  we  have  ever  per- 
ceived thers.     As  an  example,  at 
page  13  of  his  Esmy,   and   under 
the    year  1557  of  the   history  of 
the    Reformation,    the    Duke    of 
Argyll  ^scovers  that   John  Knox 
was  not  aware  of  any  distinct  line 
whidi   separated  thii^  dvil  from 
things    sacred ;    that   he   did    not 
view  the  interference  of  the  State 
in  the  external  or  even  the  internal 
affiurs  of  the  Churdi  with  the  same 
suspicion  and  dislike  which  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  Churdi  of  Scotland 
came,  at  a  later  period,  to  entertain. 
So  for  from  this,  says  his  Grace,  Uie 
Reformer,  in  a  letter  from  Geneva 
in  the  above  year,  addressed  to  the 
nobility  of  Scotland,  appeals,   and 
pleads  that  he  was  warranted  by  the 
scriptures  to  appeal,  from  the  sen- 
tence of  the  tnen  visible  church — 
that  is  the  Church  of  Rome — whidi 
had  condemned  him  in  his  absence, 
and  burnt  him  in  effigy,  to    *the 
knowledge  of  the  temporal  magis- 
trate, who  by  God's  law  is  bound  to 
defend  him  from    tyranny.*      That 
'  Paul  appealed  ftx>m  the  Jews  to  a 
heathen  emperor.*   That  *  to  the  dvil 
magistrate  pertains  the  ordering  and 
reformation  of  religion.'     And  the 
Reformer  asks  indignantly,  *  Who  dare 
esteem  that  the  civil  power  is  now 
become  so  profene  in  €rod*s  eyes  that 
it  is  sequestered  from  all  intromission 
with  matters  of  rdigion  ?'    And  in 
order  to  ^ow  that  these  are  not  the 
unguarded  expresdons  of  fervid  ora- 
tory, the  author  quotes  in  corrobora- 
tion the  following  sentence  from  the 
Confesdon  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  the 
Reformer,  and  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration and  sanction  of  the  first 
pfu^ment  of   the   Reformation:-^ 
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*■  Moreover,  to  kings,  princes,  rulers, 
and  magistrates,  we  amrm  that  chiefly 
and  most  principally  the  reformation 
and  purgation  of  the  religion  apper- 
tains ;  so  that  not  only  are  they  ap* 
pointed  for  ciVil  policy,  but  also  for 
maintenance  of  the  true  religion,  and 
for  suppressing  of  idolatry  and  super- 
stition.  From  this  and  similar  lan- 
guage the  Duke  of  Argyll  concludes 
uiat  the  early  Reformers  of  Scotland 
Imew  nothing  or  disapproved  of  the 
distinction  between  avil  and  ecdesi- 
aistical  government  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
— '  The  Lord  Jesus,  as  King  and 
Head  of  his  Church,  hath  therein 
^pointed  a  gOTemment  in  the  hand 
of  church  officers,  distinct  from  the 
civil  magistrate/  And  he  would 
lead  us  ahnost  to  conclude  that  John 
SInox  had  anticipated  the  grand  dis* 
covexy  of  Erastus,  and  luid  found, 
with  that  celebrated  heresiarch,  that 
'  CsQsar,  that  is  the  pious  magistrate, 
had  the  entire  visible  government  of 
things  sacred  equally  as  of  things 
secular.' 

There  are  three  sources  from  which 
the  views  of  public  men  may  be 
gleaned — ^their  own  statements,  their 
public  conduct,  and  the  recorded 
opinions  of  the  persons  with  whom 
they  may  have  acted.  Let  it  be  al- 
lowed for  the  present  that  the  lau' 
guage  of  the  Reformer  is  dubious — 
his  conduct  was  not ;  he  gave  a  uni- 
form resistance  to  the  encroachment 
of  the  secular  power  in  the  afiairs  of 
the  church.  His  memorable  reply 
to  an  Erastiau  baron,  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  may  be  held  as  embody- 
ing all  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his 
life  in  this  matter.  That  gentleman, 
who  had,  in  the  popular  phrase  of 
the  day,  been  too  liberally  sprinkled 
with  the  holy  water  of  Mary's  court, 
conveyed  to  the  Reformer  the  Queen^s 
significant  inquiry,  whether  he  had 
a  right  to  convene  assembHes  of  the 
lieges  or  the  church  without  her  per- 
mission. '  Take  from  us,'  said  Knox, 
'  the  freedom  of  assemblies,  and  yon 
take  from  us  the  gospel.*  But  the 
explicit  statements  of  those  witii 
whom  he  acted  throughout  his  wbole 
life  as  the  Reformer  of  Scotland,  and 


who  must,  in  a  great  measure,  have 
derived  their  opinions  from  him,  also 
remain.    John  Erskine  of  Dan,  one 
of  the  worthiest  of  that  noble  bsnd 
of  lesser  barons,  to  whom,  in  all  her 
former  dm  of  trial,  Scotland  was  so 
de^y  indebted,  had  occamm,  doling 
the  Reformer'a  Ufo,  to  write  a  length- 
ened letter  to  the  Regent  Morton  oo 
this  vexed  topic    In  this  letter  the 
following,  among  rimilar  sentenoes, 
occur : — *•  There  is  a  spiritoal  jmis- 
diction  and  power  which  God  hath 
given  unto  his  churdi,  and  to  those 
who  bear  office  therein,  and  there  ifl 
a  temporal  power  given  of  God  to 
kings  and  civil  magutrates;  both 
the  powers  are  of  God,  and  most 
agreeing  to  the    fortifying  of  one 
another,  if  they  be  right  used.   The 
church  of  God  should  for^  all  law- 
ful power  and  authority  that  per- 
taineth  to  the  civil  magbtrate,  becanue 
it  is  the  ordinance  of  Grod ;  but  if  he 
pass  the  bounds  of  his  office,  and 
enter  within  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord,  meddling  with  suchthingisB 
appertain  to  the  ministers  of  God's 
cnurch,  as  Uzziah  the  Kim^  of  Judsh 
did,  then  the  servants  of  God  dioold 
withstand  his  uiQTist  enterprise,  u 
did  the  priests  at  that  time  withstand 
theKingofJudah.'  That  the  opinions 
of  the  Reformer  are  here  exinessed, 
can  admit  of  no  reasonable  doabt : 
so  important  a  communication  wonld 
not  probably  be  sent  to  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  state  without  pass- 
ing through  his  hands,  and  reeeiTinf 
his  sanction.      The    words   quoted 
from  the  letter  from  Geneva,  and  re- 
peated in  snbstance.in  the.fint  Con- 
fossion,  oidy  prove  that  the  writer 
had  a  mind  equal  to  the  crisb  which 
had  occurred. 

Scotland,  for  the  time,  had  no  de- 
fined systekn  of  relijrion,  no  visible 
framework  of  a  churdi ;  the  fiuth  and 
the  forms  of  Rome  were  obsolete  and 
extinct  in  the  convictiona  and  fiselings 
of  the  people.  The  nation,  viewed 
eodesiastictuly,  was  simply  an  unor- 
ganised assemblage  of  individoali:  it 
had  no  acknowledged  fidth,  no  re- 
cognised office-bearers;  the  lew  pub- 
lic teachers  had  no  status  except 
what  was  derived  from  the  call  of 
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afumtborised  individaalf,  and  from 
ike  eiger  attention  and  roTerenoe  of 
loteoing  mnldkades ;  tbe  only  for- 
mal oi||an8  of  the  poblio  Toioe  -were 
the  dvil  aothoritieBf-^and  tbe  land, 
UffoQch  its  whde  extent,  still  headed 
with  ne  swell  of  a  rerolationf  which, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  bad  sab- 
TOted  tbe  ideas  and  the  institations 
of  abnost  ten  oenturies;  men's  minds 
weiem  nomood  to  ride  the  marehes 
between  the  state  and  the  church 
—there  was,  in  tmth,  no  chnrob  ;•— 
and  for  the  Beform«rtben  to  have 
entered  on  disoossions  and  definitions 
on  that  snlyect,  wonld  baTO  only  in- 
troduced the  a|>ple  of  discord  into 
the  connsolo  of  a  united  nation,  and 
condusivelT  proved  that  though  he 
had  the  doqnenoe  to  persuam,  be 
wanted  the  judgment  to  direct.  To 
hold,  therefore,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
in  this  Essay  has  done,  that  tbe  com- 
parative absence  of  minute  and  ba* 
laneed  ^stinctions  between  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  proyinces  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  tne  great  apoede  of 
oar  renovated  fidth  saw  ana  reoog- 
ttired  no  distinctioD,  is  to  read  history 
only,  not  to  study  it ;  and  for  any  one 
to  expect  tiie  determination  of  ques- 
tions so  nice  and  so  difficult  in  the 
then  elementary  state  of  the  churdi 
in  Scotbnd,  is  to  expect  manhood  in 
iafrney,  snd  autumn  in  spring. 

It  is,  indeed,  barely  possible— 4he 
author  of  this  volume  thinks  it 
certain— that  the  ardent,  enthusias- 
tic, and  hopeful  mind  of  John  Knox 
sod  bis  derical  associates  may  have 
tnuted  that  Christ's  ktw  would  be 
adopted  and  engrossed  in  the  laws 
of  the  state,  and  that  ^Scotland 
woold  beoome,  under  an  opened  gos- 
pel, one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Grod  and 
of  his  Christ.'  He  may  have  yielded 
for  a  tiase  to  the  pleasing  illusion, 
that  the  piety,  inteUigence,  and  zeal 
for  truth,  now  spreamng  so  rapidly 
through  the  lana,  would  become  so 
diffused  and  so  permanent,  that  the 
most  sacred  offices  would  neither  be 
desecrated,  neglected,  nor  malad- 
aunistered,  though  entrusted  to  the 
ordinary  rulers  of  the  state.  The 
^le  scope  and  end  of  his  incom- 
poibleBookof  Discipline  is  to  create 


and  nurse  an  intensely  christun  and 
intelligent  community,  and  be  may 
have  indulged  some  confidence  in  the 
result;  but  he  was  too  conversant 
irith  the  world,  with  tbe  state  of  his 
country,  and  with  human  nature,  to 
expect,  even  with  all  the  appliances 
and  means  he  had  set  afloat,  that  tiie 
mass  of  tbe  population,  or  the  gene- 
rality of  tbe  men  of  afiairs  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  commonwealth, 
would  bMome  so  merged  in,  and  im- 
bued with,  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
as  to  be  only  the  church  under 
another  aspect.  If,  however,  tbe 
agreeable  illusion  ever  found  a  place 
in  bis  naind,  the  stem  realities  around 
him  speedily  dispelled  it.  A  para- 
gptpb  in  his  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, relating  to  some  of  the  earliest 
incidents  which  took  place  under  the 
auspices  of  a  reformea  state,  demon- 
strates that  he  soon  discovered  the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  mingled  with 
the  precious  ore  of  a  reformed  no- 
bitity,  and  was  no  stranger  to  great 
searchings  of  heart  in  regard  to  tbe 
future.  ^  At  tbe  same  time  of  par- 
liament,' he  writes,  and,  be  it  observed, 
the  first  triumphant  parliament  of  the 
Beforuuition,  'John  Knox  taught 
publickly  the  prophet  Haggeus.  The 
doctrine  was  proper  for  &e  time ;  in 
application  wnereof  he  was  so  special 
and  so  vehement,  that  some,  (naving 
a  greater  respect  to  tbe  world  than 
to  Gk>d's  ^lory,)  feeling  themselves 
pricked,  said  in  mockage,  '*We  must 
now  forget  ourselves,  and  bear  the 
barrow  to  build  tiie  houses  of  Grod." ' 
With  such  scenes  opening  before  him, 
the  prospects  of  livinff  and  luxuriating 
amidst  the  aa/aed  feudties  of  a  chris- 
tianised commonwealth,  if  he  ever 
indulged  them,  must  have  been  sadly 
douded  and  obscured.  And  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  admits  that  the  irre- 
ligion  and  avarice  of  the  nobility 
speedily  and  fordbv  obtruded  on  tbe 
Reformer,  and  on  aU  the  office-bearers 
of  tbe  church,  the  necessity  of  a  very 
distinct  line  of  separation  between  tbe 
dvil  and  the  ecdestastical  provinces. 
We  have  dwdt  the  loneer  on  this 
subject,  because  it  is  thelcey  to  the 
import  of  the  whole  volume.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  has  adopted  a  theory 
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of  die  telalioiia  of  Church  and  State 
which  haa  not  hitherto  been  pro- 

S ponded  or  advocated  in  Scotland, 
e  IB  of  opinion  that  a  government 
of  the  churchi  aeparato  from  the  or- 
dinary dvil  goTomment,  thoagh  it 
maybe  neoeeBary  in  the  present  state 
0f  society,  is  at  the  best  a  necessary 
flffiL  His  own  words  are,  *  A  separa- 
lion  Jiiefeireen  christians  met  to  le^- 
late  lor  tbe  visible  societjr  of  Christ, 
and  chzistians  met  to  le^pslate  for  the 
sooety  of  the  world,  is  a  division 
which,  so  fiur  firom  flowing  from  the 
will  of  Grod,  would  be  utterlv  done 
away  were  his  will  even  tolerably 
obeyed.'  Af^,  ^  If  the  boundaries 
of  a  nation  comctded  exactly  with  the 
boundaries  of  any  one  religious  sys- 
tem— that  is  to  say,  if  all  the  dtizens 
of  a  State  were  members  of  the  same 
religious  bodv — one  and  the  same 
assembly  might  rightfdly  and  natu- 
rally legislate  on  both  these  subjects. 
It  is  merely  the  necessities  of  outward 
circumstances — the  fact  of  religious 
divisions,  and  other  &cts  of  a  smilar 
kind — which  prevent  both  these  sub- 
jects from  b^ng  cognisable  by  one 
and  the  same  authority;  no  divine 
law  would  be  infringed  by  an  entire 
coincidence  of  the  two  authorities, 
were  it  practicable ;  stUl  less  is  any 
such  law  in/ringed  by  a  partial  cO' 
incidence^  when  it  very  often  is  both 
possible  and  wise,^ 

These  speculations  are  not  of  Scot- 
tish orjlgin.  We  need  not  add, 
neither  are  they  of  bible  origin.  The^ 
are  the  echo  which  the  author  of  this 
volume  has  conveyed  to  our  Scottish 
shores,  ofspeculations  which  have  been 
forced  on  the  attention  of  thoughtful, 
christian,  and  large-hearted  men  in 
other  countries,  and  forced  on  them 
by  the  defective  and  unscriptural  char- 
acter of  their  own  religious  institutions. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  names 
connected  with  this  empty  dream — 
empt^,  whether  viewed  in  the  lijg^ht 
of  scripture,  or  in  the  light  of  possible 
att^ment— is  the  late  Dr  Arnold, 
distinguished  as  a  historian,  and  as 
the  head  of  one  of  the  great  classical 
schools  of  England  —  distinsuished 
StUl  more  by  his  fervent  aspirations  and 
efTorts  for  the  enlightenment  and  moral 


improvement  of  society— £>r  thereCsr. 
mation  of  the  abuses  of  the  Englbh 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member- 
and  foriiis  abhorrence  of  ihe  Trtcta- 
rian  or  Popish  opinions  now  so  preTa- 
lentinthatchuxxm.  Hepossessed, how- 
ever, with  all  his  ezodlenceB,  thati^- 
dity  and  excLoaveness  of  nund  whidi 
Engii^  Episcopacy,  more  than  even 
Popery  itself  generates  and  matures 
in  its  adherents;  he  never  could  be 
brought  to  admit  the  idea  that  the  tne 

scriptural  constitution  of  the  chorch 
was  actually  realised  anywhere.  That 
it  was  not  so  in  his  own  church  he  well 
knew  and  lamented ;  and  in  the  recoil 
of  hk  truly  christian  and  inteUigent 
mind  from  her  Romish  tendencies, 
he  took  refuge  in  the  Erastian  fiuiejr 
whidii  the  Ddre  of  ArgyU  hss  b^ 
the  first  Scotsman  to  adopt  Hs 
heart  panted  to  see  an  evangelised 
stete— to  have  the  Pafanentons  m 
Bussells,  the  Aberdeens,  Biouffh- 
ams  and  Peels,  so  christianised  thai 
the  patronage  of  the  church  would  be 
safe  in  their  hands--to  see  a  pviis- 
ment,  Lords  and  Commons,  composed 
of  materials  which,  when  occssion  re- 
quired, could  take  up,  in  a  rehgious 
spirit,  the  business  of  an  apostobc 
council,  and  be  prepared,  both  by 
their  piety  and  their  learning,  to 
escape  firom  the  dry  ezpontioofl  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Eaichequcr-to  a 
discussion  on  the  profbnndest  myste- 
ries of  the  christian  faith,  or  to  bear 
appaals  in  cases  of  discipline,  transla- 
tions or  calls  from  congr^tions  in 
Berwick,  Jersey,  or  the  mountains  of 
Wales.  .     . 

The  other  eminent  name  asBodated 
with  this  theoxy  is  the  Chevalier  Ban- 
sen,  one  of  the  most  distingnialidd  Jiv- 
ing statesmen  of  Prussia,  and  lflte^>'t 
if  not  now,  ambassador  from  ^ 
kingdom  to  the  court  of  Great  l>n| 
tain.   He  was  the  correspondent  sn<i 

friend  of  Dr  Arnold,  and  probably » 
so  also  of  the  Duke  of  Aigf  11*  j^' 
volume  lately  published,  entitled  XfJ^ 
Church  of  the  Future,'  he  ^^ 
what  he  deems  the  per&ct  model  oi 
a  church.  The  following  ou^e  oi 
his  system  we  transcribe  nona  No*  *^ 
of  the  North  BrUish  Review,  an  ouV 
line  more  condensed  and  more  clear 
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probably  than  anj  we  could  finame: — 

*The  long — ^fbr  he  la  the  supreme 

unity,  the  fimndation,  as  it  were,  out 

of  whkh  thia  dnirch  of  the  fiiture  ia 

to  flow,  aod  on  idiom  it  la  to  depend — 

is  to  diooae  the  biahop,  perhapa  oat 

of  a  leet  of  three  paatora,  aelectod  by 

the  synod  of  the  circle.    The  biahop 

is  to  choose  two  aecnisr  or  lay  aases- 

80EB,  or  dinrch  oomicittora,  and  these 

three  are  to  oonatitate  "  the  executiYe 

body  of  an  independent  eocleaiaatical 

nnioa."    Alongside,  aa   "the  great 

coondl  of  die   diocese,"   is   "the 

sTQod  of  the  cirde,'*  a  body  composed 

(^dd^gitfea  from  the  congregational 

aathontiea;  beneath  are  the  parochial 

fimctionaries,  pastors,  dders,  deaoooa, 

and  teadiera;  above  are  the  provin- 

ctal  synods,  with  the  metropolitan 

bishops  and  their  consistories;  and 

thus  aUogether  an  ecclesiastical  sys- 

ton  18  framed,  liberal  and  popular, 

with  an  abundant  infusion  of  lay  in- 

fiuenee,  and  ample  checks  against 

derical  power,  while  yet  at  bottom 

the  rights  of  congregations  in  the 

caUing  of  their  office-bearers  are  but 

scantily  and  verj  inadequatdyaecured 

by  a  sort  of  veto  with  reaaons,  and 

tttop  theldng's  veto  without  reasons, 

on  whateTer  is  done.    And  his  anzi- 

OQdy  reserved  jurisdiction  over  the 

<€tinnof  all  diurch  courts  impart  to 

the  Whole  structure  the  air  and  aspect 

of  a  nation  and  its  government  manu- 

£u:toring  a  chorch  rather  than  that 

of  a  church,  aa  a  directly  ^vine  inati- 

tnte,  growing  up  in  a  nation.'    That 

♦k.  _L  _. . .      Btatesman  of  Glermany, 


the 

^d  the  fettered  subaltern  oftheEng- 
M  establiahment  ahould  expect,  by 
such  a  scheme,  to  rectify  the  evils  of 
a  oomipt  and  divided  church,  and  an 
^^90U8  state,  is  a  matter  of  reoret 
PCih^w  more  than  of  wonder ;  uiey 
had  no  practical  experience  of  the 
working  of  a  better, — a  plea  which 
<^*Q]K>t  be  used  for  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
^^  There  ia  one  defect  which 
'l^'^crQs  to  the  plans  and  the  exposi- 
tioDs  of  all  the  three  architects  of  the 
diordi  of  the  future'— with  one  mmd 
|hey  omit  all  reference  to  the  word  of 
^  in  the  conatmction  of  their  ecde- 
s«tical  edifice.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
controyerts  the  sense  put  by  Presby- 


ter divines  on  the  texts  which  are 
supposed  to  deacribe  or  indicate  the 
constitution  and  office-bearera  of  the 
church ;  but  we  arenever  fiivoured  with 
his  own  precise  sense  of  these  pas- 
sages. He  is  prepared,  we  trust,  to  ad- 
just  his  doctnnal  viewa  so  aa  to  accord 
with  every  shade  of  scriptural  lan- 
guage, but  his  whole  scheme  of  churdi 
polity  is  constituted  on  the  amazing 
aasumption  that  the  scriptures  are 
entirely  silent  on  that  subject.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  two  other  eminent 
men  we  have  named.  The  passages 
quoted  under  the  first  section  of  the 
SOth  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession have  surely  some  meaning. 
Such  passages  as  'put  away  fix)m 
among  yourselves  that  wicked  person,' 
must,  one  would  think,  imply  a  power 
of  discipline  lodged  ti^tn  the  church. 
^Obey  them  who  have  the  rule  over 
you,  and  submit  yourselves,'  does  cer- 
tainly seem  to  imply  a  distinct  society 
and  aformal  government. '  He  hath  set 
some  in  the  church — first,  q)ostles ;  se- 
condarily, prophets,  teachers,  govern- 
ments,' appears  to  convey  the  same 
idea.  How  is  it  that  his  Grace  does 
not  attempt  to  show  the  import  of 
these  passages,  or  their  bearing  on  his 
scheme?  This  marked  omission  must 
throw  suspicion  over  the  solidity  and 
coherence  of  the  whole  system.  That 
he  will  make  many  converts  in  Scot- 
land there  is  no  reason  to  suppose ;  but 
that,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  usefiilness, 
and  the  health  of  his  own  mind,  he  may 
be  led  to  reconsider  this  subject,  and 
relinquish  these  views,  is  the  prayer 
that  his  Grace's  best  firiends  will  put 
up  for  him. 

We  feel  that  we  have  been  de- 
tained too  long  by  the  novdty,  in 
Scotland  at  least,  of  iJiese  strange 
roeculations;  the  other  portions  of 
the  volume  are  all  related  to  this,  and 
derive  their  colour  from  it;  but  we 
cannot  now  advert  to  them.  Hia 
sketch  of  the  discreditable  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  views  of  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  is  written  with  a  spirit  and 
power  worthy  of  a  patriot  and  an 
Argyll.  His  estimate  of  that  system, 
aa  attempted  to  be  forced  on  the  re- 
claiming population  of  Scotland,  is 
well  expressed  in  these  sentences: — 
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^The  prinoiples  on  which  the 
daimi  of  Scottish  Epuoopacy  reft, 
and  the  oonaeqaenoes  to  which 
they  kad,  have  been  inddliblv 
marked  on  the  history  of  Scotland. 
They  blasted  all  they  touched.  They 
dried  up  every  green  thing.  They 
covered  the  conntr]^  ^^  passioiit 
extravagance,  and  crime.  Tn^  ex* 
posed  (mristianitjsr  on  both  sides  to 
every  sort  of  caricature,  and  scandal, 
and  reproach.  I  believe  them  to  be 
of  evil  tendency  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances;  but  in  Scot- 
land they  were  peculiarly  the  growth 
of  egotism  and  passion — ^bad  in  their 
oriffui,  worse  in  their  result.* 

His  appreciation  of  Presbjtery  be- 
comes one  who  has  studied  its  event- 
ful history,  its  prindples  and  its  effects. 
Remonstrating  with  Hallam  and  other 
English  historums,  fi>r  their  inatten- 
tion to  the  character  of  Scottish 
Presbytery,  and  their  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  import  of  its  struggles 
with  the  kingcraft  of  James  VI.,  and 
the  mingled  tyranny  and  servility  of 
the  Scottish  bishops,  he  adds — 

^I  beg  Mr  Hallam,  and  all  future 
Enclish  historians,  to  give  their  sym- 
pathy to  the  Assemblies  of  Presbytery 
in  their  struggles  against  the  govern- 
ments of  James  and  Charles, — not 
because  civil  power  may  never  inter- 
fere with  the  dogmas  of  ecclesiastical 
authority, — not  because  they  allow 
the  scripture  amimenta  adduced  by 
Presbytery  itself— not  because  they 
accept  its  religious  dogmatism,  or  the 
authority  of  its  irrelevant  quotations, 
— ^but  because  they  know  these  As- 
semblies to  have  represented  the  life, 
the  genius,  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  Scottish  people,  and  of  christianitv 
itself,  under  the  only  form  in  whicn 
it  could  be  a  living  faith  to  them. 
Last,  not  least,  let  them  give  their 
sympathies  to  Presbytery  in  that 
struggle,  because  there  was  no  prin- 
ciple, political  or  religious,  repre- 
sented by  the  corruption  of  the  Be- 
fents,  or  by  the  petulant  ambition  of 
ames.  Everything  that  was  of  any 
value  in  any  part  of  that  contest* 
every  hope  of  national  life,  every  love 
of  freedom,  every  desire  of  truth,  in 
short,  every  upward  tendency  in  hu* 


man  society,  was  ranged  on  the  ade 
of  Presbytery  in  Scodand,  and  wu 
at  stake  with  its  snooess.  Opposed 
to  it,  on  the  contrary,  there  wu 
nothing  great  or  true,  nothing  bat 
pride  or  paarion — ^the  instinots,  niher 
than  the  denres  of  menr— selfirii  Iotc 
of  power,  or  the  stall  more  lelfiA 
love  of  money.' 

But  notwithstanding  thaw  and 
many  other  jost  and  |>owerii2l  pas- 
sages, there  is  a  pervading  unsoond- 
ness  througfaoat  tlie  volume.  Some- 
times ^e  error  takes  the  form  of 
contradiction.  At  page  45  he  states 
that  the  people  were  wisely  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  goveniment  of  the 
church.  At  page  377  be  coolly  and 
approvingly  contemplates  their  exdo- 
sion.  a  do  not,*  he  writes,  ^intimate 
any  opinion  that  popular  eleotioa  is  the 
best  I  entertam  no  sudi  o^iaoat 
but  believe,  on  the  oontrai^,  ^  rt 
is  the  most  inconveniei^  whidi  coold 
be  adopted.  The  ultimate  and  ab- 
stract nght  of  the  christian  oommam^ 
to  constitute  the  officer  of  the  dum^ 
is  sufficiently  maintained  under  any 
system  which  enjoys  either  the  formal 

or  the  tacit  assent  of  that  oommaiutr. 
To  bring  principles  of  abstnet  and 
ultimate  liAt  into  constant  opei^» 
in  daily  1&,  would  be  the  fnam 
source  of  intolerable  confusbn.  i^ 
politics  it  would  be  madness  to  be 
perpetually  agitating  ihe  qoestion  ^ 
to  the  limits  of  obedience  and  tbe 

rights  of  resistance.'  ^  ,. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  fiJt  fbfw« 
Duke  of  Argyll  as  we  would  for  a 
friend  in  a  court  of  law,  suhrjectodto 
a  running  fire  of  ensnaring  qoestionsi 
in  order  to  prove  or  disprove swij- 
pidon  of  mental  aberration.  ^ 
bizarre  and  odd-looking  answers  haw 
certainly  been  elicited;  still,  most « 
what  he  has  written  on  the  esseotiai 
identity  of  the  civil  and  ecdesiaittca^ 
on  the  supreme  headship  <^^^ 
over  the  church,  as  held  by  Aiidrj^ 
Melville,  the  Covenanters,  tnd jM 
Free  Church ;  and  on  other  >»»«" 
on  which  we  may  have  sometwog^ 
say  in  a  subsequent  numb^t  ^ 
seemed  to  us  susceptible  of «  "^°\' 
able  explanation,  or,  to  ^P^.*L 
iaeliog  more  c<»i«ctly,wetfaooF*^ 
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could  daMrn  *  pitibv  nawwWl  ob- 

stnx^  parfcflpB,  bat  yvl 

;^nff  whidi  we  H^gbi  find 

to  iSs  opcB  Uginvaj  oa  wiuch  8eofe- 

toh  tho^  has  hiUkBiD  tnveSed  m 

referaoee  to  then  lofM,  and  tbaft  b« 


8n(I  popular 
tioDs,  and  tlie 


diipoiBd  of  these  m  tbe  above 
leDte&eoleaves,  we  fear,  in  tbe  aMen- 
time,  no  akeniaiiTe  but  to  hand  oner 
lib  Giaee  to  tba  Eatablobed  Aqrinm. 
Ik  puiiprapk  ia  whidk  tbeae  aeo« 
tanoes  oocnr,  is  maolMtaBee  e  letcac-* 
ution  of  the  better  half  of  the  vofauie. 
ThroQg^t  the  Eanj,  it  ii  again 
indinm  iiitwl  and  proved  that 
the  (£nlian  people  consiitnte  the 
true  and  oofy  pfieathood  of  the  Proa- 
bjfterian  Chordb.  At  page  45,  their 
direct  infloence,  it  is  said,  was  wiselj 
admitted.  Ebewheru  it  isapprovin^/ 
<leciared  to  oircolate  thioi^  every 
pirt  of  the  eedesiaatiGal  edi&e;  even 
liere  the  people's  claim  to  elect  thdr 
office-benera  is  allowed  to  be  olti- 
ottte  and  abstract.  It  is  everywhere 
admitted  to  lie  at  the  fonndation  of 
thepTobjteriaa  constitation — to  rest 
o(^  the  broad  and  solid  basis  of  an  nn- 
<)aetti(nshle^'vff  ibpaomcsi.  Batnot- 
withfltandiiiff  of  all  this,  his  Grace  ia 
of  opimoii  toat  the  people  may  stand 
denodedof  this  privd^^e  withoot  any 
^'i<^ate  of  josttoe  or  sound  policy. 
For  iUotratioa,  he  refers  to  the  ana- 
%»sdepirtaient,  civil  politics,  and 
'^uoos  UuM :  '  In  politics  it  would 
be  uadneas  to  be  perpetnally  a^tat- 
^  ^  qofistion  as  to  the  limits  of 


strange  obGqoby  of 
elects  his  eye  ftram  the  onhr 
Am  — iny>  »ii^A  r  n— frtn  *^^ 


Aisyfis 


to  eiecttbe  saembevs  of  the  Hoose 
of  CoaBBons;  hot  let  ths  prindple 
be  eooeeded  onee  far  al^  laid  dowa 
in  oDmiBtakeable  laagaage,  and,  if 
need  b^  ia  uaaiBtakeable  deeds; 
bat  haviag  dooe  this,  to  allow  the 
popolar  electioo  of  the  House  of 
Commoas  to  oontinoe  in 
the  anst  Tf^'irif'— "****^  plaa 
oooldbe  adopted.  If  the 
to  civil  aflairs  awaaa  aaything  at  all, 

ters  and  elders  who  sit  in  the  Geaeral 
Assembly  are  to  the  chordi  what  the 
House  of  Commons  is  to  the  civil 


But  we  conclude  ibr  the  present. 
His  Grace  has  aaid,  or  sonse  of  his 
reviewers  have  sud,  that  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  this  volume  will  oon* 
tinue  to  engage  the  attrition  of  the 
diureh,  and  of  the  world,  too,  for 
some  years  to  come-  And  it  is  not 
withoot  hope,  notwithstanding  the 
&]m  and  dangerous  position  in  whidi 
he  is  found  here,  he  mav,  in  the  pro* 
cess  of  discussion,  fiaef  his  way  to 
more  scriptural  views,  and  enable 
Scotland  to  recognise  in  the  author 
of  the  volume  another  worthy  to  be 
added  to  the  long  list  of  christian, 
presbyterian,  and  patriotic  Argylls. 


CBTTICAL  NOTICE. 


Tfl£  Mystery  of  Godliness  Pbac- 

TiCALLY  Illustratkd.    By  the 

^▼.  David  A.  Sturrock,  Mid- 

Aolo.  John  Johnstone,  Edinburgh 

and  London. 

^E  have  much  satisfiustion  in  again 

^^^coming  our  esteemed  brother  in 

»B  fields  of  reli^ous  literature.    We 

°^w  upon  bis  treatise  our  most 

cordial  commendation.  Itissoundin 


doctrine,  and  pervaded  by  a  deUght- 
ful  healthiness  of  spirit,  not  frequenUy 
to  be  met  with  in  these  tioMS,  being 
sober,  grave,  temperate,  judicious, 
and  thoroughly  scriptural  in  its  tone, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  distin- 
guished by  genuine,  affectionate,  and 
fervent  earnestness  in  its  application 
of  the  doctrines  disconrsea  upon  to 
the  understanding  and  the   neart 
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Hm  vohime,  in  its  mrit,  k  noft  fiur- 
ther  lemoTod  from  the  ooldf  ttplen, 
Hfelen,  moeleaB,  Christless,  ha* 
nngneB  tbat  preTaOed  in* the  palmy 
days  of  modmtinD,  than  it  if  from 
the  Tagne,  mdefinite,  marrowleai 
eTanffehsm,  and  from  the  perfumed, 
Inxnnona,  Belf-indolsent,  whining, 
paling,  sighing,  throbbing,  poetism 


that  can  live  only  amid  tears  and 
eoitHcies  and  entranoemeDta,  aod 
which  prerails  ao  modi  at  Draent 
In  our  next  nnmber  we  shall  ^le  a 
fuller  notice,  and  more  cntioi; 
meanwhile  we  commend  cor  readers 
to  furnish  themaelvea  each  onewitha 
copy,  and  see  if  the  criticiim  then  to 
be  made  is  equitable. 


OBITUABY.— MR  PETER  WITHER. 

Died,  at  Barmore,  near  Stranraer,  In  visiting  the  afflicted  and  djiog,  be 
on   the   6th  of  July,  1849,  Peter  had  a  sp^ial  delight.    HecontinQ€<i 
Wither,  fiumer,  aged  83.    He  was  in   communion  with  the  Befonofd 
the  oldest    memb£  of    session    in  Presbyterian  Church  until  1841,  when 
the  Original  Secession  congregation,  a  minister  was   ordained  oyer  tbt^ 
Stranraer,  and  one  of  whom  it  might  Stranraer  congregation   a^uost  the 
be  truly  said  that   'he  walked  inth  will  and  in  de£nce  of  all  the  efibii< 
God.*  that  a  hirge  m^ority  of  its  mmbers 
In  all  the  relations  of  domestic  could  legally  use  to  prevent  it,  wko 
life,  as  a  husband,  a  parent,  and  a  he,  along  with  that  majori^,  were  on- 
master,  his  deiK)rtment  inspired  re-  der  the  necessity  either  of  submitting 
spect  and  afiection.    He  possessed,  in  to  and  sanctioning  an  act  of  gross  and 
an  eminent  degree,  that  qualification  scandalous  intrusion,  or  of  kaving  the 
of  an    overseer  in  the    church,    a  church  which  had  been  guiltY  oi  it. 
capacitv   of    ruEng   well   his    own  They  preferred  the  hitter  course,  m 
house,  having  his  (mildren  in  subjec-  connected  themselves  with  the  Sjnod 
tion  with  all  gravity.    Heentertamed  of  Original  Seceders. 
a  hi^^  estimate  of  the  reroonsibility        It  cost  hun  a  painful  struggle  to 
attaching  to  the  parental  relation,  leave  the  communion  of  the  cbuits 
and  disdiarged  its  duties  with  con-  of  his  early  dioice ;  but  when  he  vit- 
sdentious  fidelity.     Whilst  *  the  voice  nessed  the  procedure  of  thewort^ 
of    rejoicing    and    salvation*    was  in  the  case  referred  to,  a  F'^^^^r^ 
regularly  heard  in  his  dwelling,  he  which  indicated  a  sad  depsrtore  vm 
was  accustomed  to  take  his  chiMren,  principles  in  which  she  was  sccus- 
while  young,  out  into  the  fields,  and  tomed  to  glory,  and  whidi  impartw 
having  heani  them  encage  in  prayer,  a   character   of  inancerity  to  ner 
to  kneel  down  beside  Uiem  ana  com-  whole  protest  against  the  Datrona^^ 
mend^  them  to  God,  in  a  strain  of  and  forced  settlements  of  the  J^V^^°' 
affection  and  holy  fervour,  which  we  tion  church,  he  felt  that  he  °^^ 
have  occasion  to  know  made  a  deep  alternative.    He  was  natorBUT  ^' 
impression  on  their  youthful  minds,  fident  and  modest,  yet  firm  ana  (k- 
and  which  is  still  fin^grant  and  fresh  dded  in  what  he  believed  to  be  toe 
in  their  remembrance.     His  seat  in  way  of  duty,  and  when  «*  f**?"^ 
the  house  of  God  was  never  vacant,  was  made  to  lord  it  ov<ap  GodsJ*^ 
when  health  allowed  of  his   being  tage  and  trample  on  his  ^'^^f^^ 
there ;  and  having  a  comfortable  con-  a  chiistian,    and   his  constitatioo^ 
veyance,  he  was  enabled  to  attend  rights  as  a  presbyterian,  he  voiu 
public    ordinances    longer  than  his  not  give  place  by  subjection,  do,  d 
strength  and  the  distance  of  his  resi-  for  an  hour.  ..l 
dence  would otherwisehavepermitted.        Mr  W.  was  well  acquahitett  wii 
He  was  for  many  years  a  ruling  elder  Reformation  principles,  ^^^^^^^^-j 
in  the  church,  and  was  exempbry  in  adhered  to  uiem,  at  the  samf  ^ 
discharging  the  duties  of  that  office,  that  he  enjoyed  the  fifiendship  ^ 
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e^eem  of  christians  of  all  denomina-'  Lord,  and  stayed  himself  upon  his 
dons,  with  whom  he^  cordially  co-  Grod.  Having  the  sentence  of  death 
operated  in  every  scriptural  plan  for  in  himself  for  many  months  previous 
promoting  the' purity  and  enlarge-  to  his  decease,  and  having  resigned  the 
mentjof  ^the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  fimn  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  he  was 
Whilst  he  gave  evidence  that  he  was  enabled,  with  mental  facidties  but 
'fenent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,'  slightly  impaired,  and  unembarrassed 
he  was  *•  diligent  in  business/  and  by  with  tne  cares  of  the  world,  to  set  his 
the  dime  blessing  his  worldly  affairs  house  and  his  heart  in  order,  and  to 
rere  prosperous.  But  though  his  look  calmly  forward  to  that  eternity 
nches  mcreased  he  did  not  set  his  which  was  slowly  but  surely  approach- 
heart  on  them.  He  honoured  the  ing.  He  had  a  creat  and  growing 
Lo^d^rith  his  substance,  and  with  the  ddoght  in  the  word  of  God,  especially 
fiist-miits  of  his  increase.  In  the  the  psalms  of  David.  It  might  be 
maintenance  of  the  gospel  and  in  the  truly  said,  that  he  meditated  on  them 
siopportofbible  and  missionary  socie-  night  and  day,  and  that  they  were 
ties  ms  band  was  always  open.  He  had  his  comfort  in  all  affliction.  It  was 
srnipathy^  for  those  in  a  less  favoura-  impossible  to  leave  his  company  with- 
blc  condition ;  and' that  he  never  re-  out  carrying  away  serious  and  salu- 
ibiied  to  assist  a  deserring  relative  or  tary  imi)rea9ions.  His  speech  was 
neighbour,  many  yet  living  can  testify,  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt. 
1^  psalinist's  description  of  a  good  It  unfolded  the  treasures  of  a  rich 
mn  was  strikingly  |verified^in  him :  spiritual  experience,  and  extensive 
'  A  good  man  ahoweth  &vour  and  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  divine 
lendeth.  He  will  guide  his  afiairs  with  truth,  around  which  were  thrown  the 
discretion.'  His  devoted  and  unas-  attractions  of  a  childlike  simplicity 
Aiming  piety  and  warm-heaxted  bene-  and  meekness,  which  forcibly  recalled 
Tolence  commanded  general  respect,  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  ^Except  ye 
It  docs  not  appear  that  he  had  a  be  converted,  and  become  as  little 
9D^e  enemy.  And  ^the  esteem  in  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
which  he  was  held,  was  shown  injthe  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
^nnpathr  nuuufestedi^during  his  pro-  Mr  W*  was  one  of  a  class  who  we 
tnu;ted;iIliiesB,'and  in  the^lar^e  and  fear  are  fast  passing  away;  and 
r^iipectable  assembly  which  followed  viewing  the  alarming  aspects  of  Pro- 
his  remains  to  the  tomb.  vidence  in  connection  with  the  re- 
puring  lus  last  ^illness,  which  was  moval  of  such  men,  we  feel  the 
pMil  and  protracted,*he  was  ena-  propriety  of  the  psalmist's  prayer, 
hied  to  iKMsess  his  soul  in  patience.  *  Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man 
Although  sometimes  obliged  to  walk  ceaseth,  for  the  faithfol  fiul  from 
io^darknessj^e^.  still  trusted  in  the  among  the  children  of  men.' 


BEUGIOUS  AND  MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

FOREIGN. 

rKAHOS— PABI8.  and  stopping  for  a  time  his  work  of  eraii- 

^ff^i^iiim  of  ^ReUgtous  Liberty, — Jnttr-  geHsation.     ^  He  is  doing,'  says  the  coma- 

^to*  o/M.  Leon  fUatU  m  hk  toork  of  pondent  of  EvangeHcai  Chriatendom,   *  it 

^^'^^^B^mon.— M.  Pastor  Leon  Hlatte,  cannot  be  denied,  an  excellent  work ;  and  if 

^ae  of  the  erangdicail  nunisters  of  the  Be-  onr  statesmen  understood   these  matters, 

^*°>ed  Ghorch,  has  been  employed  for  some  far  firom  preyenting  M.  Pilatte  from  aocom- 

^  nnoe  the  Berolntion  of  last  year,  in  pliahing  his  task,  Uiey  wonld  enoonrage  him 

^'^^  the  gospel  to  the  working  men  at  with  all  their  power ;  for  eren  in  a  political 

^.   But  onoe  and  again  the  inflaenoe  jx^nt  of  riew,  the  erangeliaation  of  the 

«  the  Booum  Catholic  priesthood  has  sue-  workmen  of  Paris  would  prodnoe  the  roost 

^^^  in  mtflmipftiDg  him  in  his  course,  beneficial  results.    Bat  M.  Pilatte  is  a  Pre- 
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toUot ;  there  is  his  enror,  his  fanit,  his  ittstmetioDB.  Hence  no  man  lilwctj,  na 
Grime.  He  is  displeasiDg  to  the  Jesuits,  t^iarter,  tbeentiferesteRtioaoftlietDdnl 
whom  he  mimssks  in  his  ^Bsoonnes;  he  sUte  of  things;  that  b  to  ssy,  of  tiie  nwt 
irritates  the  prierts,  who  woaM  nther  have  detesteUe  and  tynmucal  power  wbd  bas 
men  wicked  than  the  disdples  of  the  Be-  eiistedin  Enpope,  nofcexocpting^gojwj- 
lbntted  GommnnioD;  and  hence  it  is  that  raent  of  the  Czar  Nidiolas,  nor  tint  of  tb« 
M.  FiUtte  cannot  peaceably  parsoe  his  Sultan  of  Conatantinople.'  It  is  alaosui 
ministrT.'  On  a  former  occasion,  M.  that  the  eril  inflnenoe  of  the  Pope's  wton- 
Pilatte  was  snbjected  to  a  fine,  on  the  pre-  tion  has  aheady  been  fdt  m  the  notthof 
text  that  his  assemblies  for  worship  came  Italy.  The  printing  of  the  statures  at 
under  the  derignation  of  a  cb6;  and  all  the  Florence  has  been  stopped  by  the  iwIom 
clobe  were  prohibited  by  the  goremment.  Tuscan  goremment;  the  books  "^  WfJ 
Anzioua  to  a?wd  jndlaal  pKxSefings,  M.  hare  been  soied,  and  some  of  the  totj* 
PHatte  applied  to  M.deFanodx,  minister  of  residents,  engaged  in  promoting  the  fisto- 
worship,  who  mariced  ont  the  contse  ho  butkm  of  the  holy  hiWe,  threatmed jrtJi 
shouM  pursue  in  this  matter.    M.  PUatte  legal  proceedings.     In  Rome  ttseif  the  ^ 


thus  hoped  to  be  no  liirther  obnoxious  to  vernment  appointed  by  Greneral  QM^f'/g 

the  law.     He  has  agun,  however,  been  French  commander,  has  been  sopenedW^ 

cited  before  the  court  of  justice.    And  of  the  partisans  of  the  Pope.    Misy  «  ^' 

what  u  he  accused  ?    « StiU,'   the  same  old  institutions  hare  been  rerifed-amoog 

correspondent  adds,  *  the  same  pretext— the  others  the  holy  office  of  the  inqmafaon.  Md 

same  charge.    His  worship  is  not  a  worship ;  the  famous  DrGiadntoAchiffi,form«lyTicar 

his  chapel  is  a  cUA.    His  toaohmg  is  irre-  of  the  master  of  the  holy  palace  aoder 

proachable,  his  morality  is  very  eloTsted  on  Gregoiy  XVI.,  has  been  seised  »^^^ 

the  testfanony  of  the  oommisaary  of  poUoe;  into  one  of  its  secret  dungeons.    On  w 

he  recommends  the  performance  of  aU  the  other  hand  it  is  also  stated  that  in  ^i^ 

dntlea  of  a  christian  and  a  citisen;  but  the  these  hostile  demonstratkms  of  Airfutodi, 

Mor^  is  wanting  in  bis  chapel,  and  con-  the  drcnhtion  of  the  acriptares  <»toi»  » 

seqnenUy  it  is  a  dub  I     On  this  beautifol  Italy,  and  that  large  and  fresh  appbtatvo^^ 

reasoning  M.  Pilatte  has  been  fined  200  are  b«ng  made  for  sopplies. 

franca,  and  his  chapel  has  been  dosed.'    M.  

PiUtte  has  appealed  to  a  higher  tribunal,         ,,       ^  ,,^l^Ti?^?^'      r^Amr  U 

in  the  hope  that  the  scandal  of  such  a  „ -^f"   ^   "^-^^T^  ^^Z 

sentence  ^1  be  effaced.  Southern  /ikKo.— The  Ber.  Mr  Dreir ofw 

»ea«aic«  wu*  u«  «i«wa^  ^^^^  MisMonaiy  Sodety,  hi  a  oooffliMia- 

iTj^T  tion  addressed  to  the  ^^"^  fTfjL! 

IndkaHons  of  a  Beaethr^Comhtci  of  ike  ^^  '"^H"!??  ^  **  .wTJ-TSI 

/Viea<r.— One  great  object  efieeted  by  the  » J«««  JVen«b  settloMnt,  on  tas  w 

kte  revolutions  throughout  Italy  was  the  Coromandd.   about    100  °>«\^f  "V 

wide    and    effectual  door  opened  for  the  Madras.    A  ««adf»W«/^?*!^"^ 

spiead  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  estoblish-  S**»^«  inhabitants  bdong  to  »«/r ^ 

roent  of  dvil  and  religious  Uberty  on  a  wide  I^me,  but  many  of  them  f>^^rg 

and  extended  basis.     Indicataons,  however,  of  theur  spintual  bondage,  and  b^  » 

are  not  wanting  of  a  disposition  to  return  to  ««?  *  P»."*  (?*^*"^  *  ^^  a^  to 

the  old  stote  of  things;  and  what  may  be  this  station  Mr  Drew  urges  theJ«K^ 

expected  from  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  ^VJ  ««  •  °w  ^fd  pf  n»»»»,'^ '."^f^ 
as  soon  as  it  is  restored  to  power  ?    « Some  Among  those,    he  «7h^^  ^^thls 

characteristic    actions  already  show  what  ?«>'  oomphance  with  t^^.^^f  .1^ 

will  be  the  conduct  of  the  priests,  when  they  l«tter  are  some  native  chrt"tian«.  iw^  ^ 

shall  have  recovered  their  authority.    The  connected  with  the  oW  muaions,  wow-  ^^ 

eodedastical   govemmento    estaUished    at  ^^  circumstances  have  f^^'^  to 

Bologna  and  Ancona,  under  the  protection  P>«»»  a^d  who  have  mostiy  f^^Tj^tj, 

of  antichristian  bayonets,  immediately  over-  *be  Roman  worship,  ™n  ^^f*  "  *^  in- 

threw  all  poliUcal  rights— re-established  the  P^«  them  the  ntes  of  feligwDv^jj^ 

censorship  of  the  press,  forbade  the  admis-  teresting  old  woman,  a  widow,  Wffcr^' 

sion  of  foreign  newspapere,  even  the  most  wmained  true  to  her  pnnciptes. 
moderate,    and   prevented    the    munidpal         "FdthfW.anMmgthefaitMewiwf' 

bodies  from  going  to  Gaeta,  to  ask  for  con-  she  has  never  bowed  the  knee  to  tha  ^^ 

stitutional  institutions.    It  is  probable  that  Slie  came  to  me,  and,  pladng ^^''^^^^y 

the    prelates    who    govern    Ancona    and  knees,  with  much  earnestness  ■^~..  -^ 

Bologna  received  their  orders  in  the  popti-  tears,  and  much  natural  eloquence,  o» 

fical  oondavo,  and  executed  faithfully  their  words  and  manner,  she  lifted  up  her  I^ 
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afid  nid,  "  Tircntjr-five  Tean  I  bare  been  in 
this  wHdemeia.  Tbe  otbeo  have  all  gone 
to  wonhip  Aera — t]>e  yoong  oofle— bnt  I 
cooid  not  go  Oera.  Hi^t  and  daj  I  pray. 
I  aaf  /  0  Lord,  thoa  bast  pkoed  me  in  tbia 
viiderocn:  wben  shall  I  drink  of  thy  cap  ? 
Ah  I  is  it  that  I  am  not  worthy  to  partake 
of  tb7  benefits?  WUt  thoo  take  me  away 
before  thoa  hast  shown  me  this  meicy  ?  If 
Ubeereo  10,  kt  it  be  aooofding  to  thy  wilL 
And  what  Is  to  beoome  of  this  body? 
VHitte  will  they  pnt  it  when  I  am  gone  ? 
Ah !  tboa  canst  take  can  of  this  also— thoa 
curt  do  aU  things.'"  It  was  dellghtfal  to 
Ke  her  and  hear  her:  I  was  deeply  aflfected. 
Tweatj-fiye  yean  has  she  kept  her  faith. 
I  had  great  joy  in  setting  before  her  the 
leT«  of  tn  ever-present  Savioor,  and  In  lead- 
iog  her  to  hope  that  she  might  yet,  even  in 
this  life,  and  in  that  plaee,  partake  of  the 
rap  of  the  Lord.' 

AVRICA. 

Me  ifwMn.— Conadsrable  pzogieas  has 
beeo  made  in  the  praetieal  working  of  this 
f)>«KB«  A  catechism  has  been  written  oat 
m  the  Effik  or  Calabar,  and  also  in  the 
l^^luguge,  by  the  Ber.  Mr  Goldie. 
^tca  oommandnMDts  have  been  printed 
«&  abroad  sheet,  to  be  pat  np  in  booses; 
ud  aeTerai  large  impressioos  of  Initiatoiy 
frol-boobforthe  pnrpoaes  of  edacation. 
^^  meBbers  of  the  mission  have  been 
to  withdraw  from  the  field  for  a  time 


in  search  of  health.  *  Still,'  says  the  Ber. 
Mr  Goldie,  in  a  eommanioation  addieased  to 
the  MmUmar$  Meeord  qf  the  U§tUed  iVes- 
hjfienan  Ckurck^  *  ha?e  we  progren  to  re- 
port Old  Town  has  been  oocnpied,  and 
two  sohool-honses  have  been  erMted,  the 
one  at  Dnke  Town,  and  the  oUier  at  Old 
Town.  Onr  knowledge  of  the  ooontry 
has  beeen  extended  by  oar  visits  to  tho 
Tillages  of  Ekritebaoco  and  of  Ekrikok. 
Oar  first  attempts  at  oompositioa  in  the 
£ffik  have  been  made,  and  oar  schools  have 
the  benefit  of  receiviog  a  portion  of  re- 
ligions instniction  in  the  natiTe  tongne. 
Oar  ordinary  rontine  of  doty  has  been  carried 
on  anintetToptedly  at  all  the  stations,  and  I 
hope  that  more  progress  has  been  made  by 
this  than  by  any  oSer  thing,  thoogh  it  is  a 
progress  made  sUently  and  lesa  easily  ma^Led. 
The  changes  of  agents  at  Doke  Town,  how- 
ever, cannot  have  failed  to  operate  prejodi- 
cially  for  that  station ;  and  the  temporary 
removal  of  Mr  Edgerly  firom  Old  Town  has 
been  against  It.  Troth  is  getting  abroad 
amongst  the  peo^  and  their  sapenrtitions 
are  gradnaUy  losing  the  ground  they  for- 
merly possessed.  This,  King  £yo  has  fire- 
qnentiy  assored  me,  is  the  case,  and  he  can 
jndge  more  aooomtely  in  aooh  a  matter  than 
we  can.  Oor  meetings  are  making  their 
infloence  felt,  oar  schools  are  making  their 
infloenoe  felt,  and  the  word  of  troth  topped 
here  and  there  in  the  ears  of  those  with 
whom  we  come  into  contact,  wUl  not  fall 
nnprodoctive.' 


DOMESTIC. 


J**.— llie  Bale  of  books  beeomes  every 
uymndifficQlt  Tbe  workmen  have  no 
^)  nd  it  may  be  said  there  are  none 
'•JUbewwhobay.  Bat  there  is  this  groond 
^M  itill  renudning,  that  in  almost  every 
]J%^»  meet  witti  sools  who  are  under 
JWBmoence  of  tiie  gospel,  and  yet  withoot 
"»  *OTk  of  co^portoffe,  these  sools  would 
«J  coBtiimed  in  tbe  darkness  of  Ignonnce 
««  0^  the  iofloeBce  of  Popery. 

^  »  kaewledge  of  the  word  of  God  by 
«•  iH«ng  of  tracts.  I  remained  there 
^  daja.  I  y|sit«d  some  famihes,  and 
W  th«  night  with  them  in  order  to  read 
,  •  *wj  «f  God  to  them.  I  hope  the 
J^  wfll  continae  the  work  which  he  has 
°!^uitre.  A  man  in  tbe  ndghboorhood 
J^  who  has  resd  the  New  Testament 
^considerable  time,  has  had  his  eyes 
rwl  to  Bee  the  rigbteoosness  of  God,  and 
J^a«t«fid  Bin  is  to  him,  tiiat  he  most  be 
^ 'put  in  order  that  he  might  enter  into 


the  kingdom  of  heaven.  These  thinga  ap- 
peared strange  to  him,  yet  he  aet  himself  to 
pray,  and  adsed  of  the  Lord  that  he  woold 
enable  him  to  walk  according  to  the  instroo- 
tions  of  his  word.  His  prayers  have  been 
heard,  his  conduct  has  beoome  changed,  but 
he  coald  not  remain  unknown.  The  cord 
having  learned  that  he  read  the  New 
Testament,  set  oot  in  search  of  him,  to  tell 
him  that  it  was  a  dangerous  book.  He  re- 
plied, I  cannot  see  that  it  is  as  you  tell  me, 
hot  quite  the  contrary;  for  since  I  have  be- 
gun to  read  it,  I  have  seen  how  mnoh  I  have 
offended  God,  by  the  sins  of  which  I  was 
ignorant,  and  instead  of  making  me  worse, 
it  makes  me  better.  Do  you  not  see  then 
that  this  is  not  a  bad  book?  Oh  I  said  tiie 
cur6,  if  you  indeed  become  better,  jou  may 
read  the  book.     So  sajlng  he  lef^  him. 

Another  person,  also,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  11'——,  having  confessad  that  she 
read  the  New  Testament,  the  cur6  told  her 
that  she  ought  to  bum  it,  or  at  least  send  it 
to  him.    But  wben  ahe  was  left  alone  she 
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ooqM  not'niolve  upon  snoh  a  deed.    Her  hooett  livelihood,  thej  treid  in  the  steps  d 

book  appeared  to  her  ao  beantifiil  that  ihe  tbefa*  poxeota,  and  are  ereotiianj  oonrkted 

began  to  read  it  again,  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  and  impriaooed.    Thtia  they  go  on,  ^  thrr 

wfioh  she  became  more  attached  to   it  reaeh  manhood,  when  thej  premit  oi  witli 

^Hien  ahe  reCmrned  to  the  oonfearional,  ahe  an  additjonal  foroe  of  awindlen,  lND]g)in, 

told  her  eonfteeor  that  ahe  could  not  refrain  conncta,  and  mardenn. 

lipom  reading  a  diapter  or  two  of  her  New  Bat  the  Bagged  Seboob  have,  in  mm 

Teatament  every  daj,  and  that  ahe  coold  caaea,  been  inatramental  in  pramtmg  this 

not  nndentand  why  lie  inahed  to  prevent  iearAil  reralL    The  rqwit  rofand  to  abore 

her  readhig  it.     The  enrtf  then  told  her  mentiooa  that  160  of  the  papils  tinder  the 

that  ahe  vS^t  read  it ;  bnt  that  ehe  must  care  of  the  Bagged  School  UnioD  hare  re- 

not  apeek*of  it  to  any  one  ;  and,  alao,  that  cdved  fimn  the  government  eomnuwoom 

ahe  ooold  eat  fleeh  on  Friday,  and  doxing  a  free  paaeege  to  South  Aostralia,  and  sm 

Lent  for  her  health.     She  perceived  why  he  of  them  have  written  very  intereetiog  kttes 

apoke  thna  to  her.    Then  ahe  gave  heireelf  home  to  their  frxenda  and  patrooa. 

to  meditation,— praying  the  Lord  that  he  The  nmnber  of  achoola  is  nov  82;  of 

would  open  the  eyea  of  her  mind,  for  already  theee,  80  are  9pen  daily  rnkder  paid  teachea; 

ahe  had  aeen  that  they  tanght  Uea  in  her  above  50  are  open  aemal  eveningB  a  week; 

chnreh,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  prieata  and  nearly  20  have  indnetrial  dasaes,  in 

waa  not  in  harmony  with  the  word  of  God,  which  the  pnpila  are  inotracted,  the  bojs  ia 

I  have  had  several  oonversationa  with  her,—  tailoring,  shoonaking,  and  other  axis,  aad 

the  efieot  dP  which  haa  been  to  detach  her  the  ^Is  in  sewing.    The  nomberof  cbildrra 

more  completely  from  the  Chnrch  of  Bome.  has  been  estimated  at  about  15,000~this 

She  sees  herself  condemned  before   God.  does  not  indnde  8,600  SnndayscfaoUn;  bet 

She  foela  herself  already  one  of  the  flock  of  many  of  these  attend  alaoon  the  weekereo- 

Jeaoa  Ghriat;  and  inatead  of  keeping  the  ings— >the  average   actual   attendaooe  is 

word  of  God  concealed,  i^e  haa  bought  the  not  more  than  8,000.    The  oommittee  of 

New  Teatament  for  one  of  her  friends.  the  Union  have  given  £587  to  assist  in  fit- 

Ihave again  attempted  to  work  at  G ,  ting  up  and  ftuniahing  26  of  these  achoob. 

but  have  met  with  the  same  indi£fersnoe  and  They  have  alao  promised  to  pay  half  tto  b- 

derision  aa  before.    I  thought,  indeed,  that  penae  that  any  school  may  incur  by  improv* 

there  was  little  prospect  of  the  word  pros-  ing  the  ventilation  of  its  rooms,  and  sixpeoce 

pering  there.  a  head  for '  school  materiabto  needy  achook' 

In  the  otiier  localitiea  where  I  have  trar  Large  numbers  of  biblee  have  been  pnrc^^ 

veiled,  I  have  found  here  and  there  some  one  by  the  pupils,    at  a   cbaige  of  axpeoce 

wQUng  to  be  instructed.    I  read  to  them  a  each,    by    which    a    loss    of  £50   b^ 

chapter  when  I  waa  able,— making  some  re-  been  incurred  by  the  society.    The  paw 

flections,  and  engaging  them  to  read  the  teachers  number  110,  voluntary  about  850. 

word  of  God,  or  to  procure  it  for  themaelvea  It  is  gratiiying  also  to  be  able  to  state,  that 

if  they  did  not  yet  possess  it  the  finanoea  of  the  society  are  in  a  pros- 

Rtumed  School   Union,  Loncbm^ Fifth  perous  condition.    The  subscnptioos  biv« 

Ammi  i2gM>rt— The  Ubovm  of  the  Bagged  risen  m  one  year  from  ^9  to  £888 ;  vbik 

School  teadier  are  confined  to  a  class  of  chil-  the  donations  have  risen  from  ^^  ^° 

dren  which  could  be  reached  by  no  other  £3,168. 

means — a  daas  to  which  no  other  agoicy  ia  JShoUish  Sode^  for  fAe  ComaiSo^  (y  ^ 

suitable;  and  the  result  presented  in  the  Jinoa.— The  above  aooietj,aBder the  title 

imh  Annual  Beport  of  the  London  Bagged  of  *  The  Soottiah  Society  for  the  Coaver- 

School  Union,   b  common  with  those  of  aion  of  the  Jews  to  the  fiuth  ^  *^^ 

other  associations  throughout  the  land,  are  Chriat,  God  manifest   in  the  flesh,  tM 

such  aa  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all  promised  Messina,  and  the  Savioor  ot 

who  are  concerned  for  the  improvement,  and  the  world,*  was  formed  in  Gla^g^.  ^ 

the  moral  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  the  aummer  of  1848,  being  the  ezpei|^ 

neglected  juvenile  population — more  esped-  of  a  looal  association  which  had  existed 

ally  of  our  lai^  towns.     The  children  at-  in  that  city  for  some  years.    The  dire«- 

tendhig  these  Mhoob  are  largely  corapoeed  tors,  finding  that  its  spdiere  of  <>P^^^^° 

of  street  prowlers,  venders  of  fruits,  water-  was  limited,  resolved  to  look  beyond  tb^t 

cresses,  and  flowers;    many  of  them  are  city,  alike  for  scenes  of  Ubonr  and  fri^°^ 

convicted  thieveaand  pickpockets,  well  known  of  the  cause,  and  henee  the  form  of  o^ 

to  the  police.    Their  poverty  ia  extreme.   A  ganisation  which  it  has  assumed,    v^ 

large  portion  of  them  are  orphana  thrown  at  aociety  haa  already  one  agent,  Mr  Elvu)' 

an  early  age  upon  the  world.    Finding  it  a  converted  Jew,  labouring  with  lesl  aoa 

utterly  in  vain  to  attempt  to  procure  an  anooeaa  among  his  brethren  in  Hamboilg' 
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(^Confkmed  Jrom  page  158.) 

Ths  same  thing  holds  good  in  regard  to  Charles  11.  The  alacrity 
with  which  the  estates  of  Scotland  proclaimed  him  king  in  room  of  his 
father,  and  the  cordial  concurrence  which  the  Gonunission  of  the 
Kirk  gave  to  this  act,  are  &cts  which,  however  significant,  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon.  In  less  than  a  week  after  the  tragical  end  of  the  late 
king,  both  Kirk  and  State  not  only  united  in  proclaiming  his  son  king, 
but  also  in  appointing  commissioners  to  proceed  to  the  Hague,  where 
Charles  now  was,  to  treat  with  him  as  to  his  taking  the  reins  of 
government.  The  following  extract  from  the  letter  which  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Assembly  sent  with  these  deputies,  may  serve  sufficiently 
to  indicate  their  sentiments  on  the  occasion : — *  As  we  did  always,' 
saj  thej,  '  acknowledge  your  royal  father,  his  just  power  and  great- 
ness, and  poured  for^  our  supplications  and  prayers  to  Grod  on  his 
behalf  and  do  abhor  those  unparalleled  proceedings  of  Sectaries  against 
his  majesty's  person  and  life,  so  we  do  willingly  and  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge your  majesty's  most  just  right  of  succession  to  reign  as 
king  over  these  kingdoms,  and  do  resolve,  in  the  power  of  the  Lord's 
strength,  to  continue  in  prayer  and  supplication  for  your  majesty,  that 
JOQ  may  fear  the  great  and  dreadfiil  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
feign  in  righteousness  and  equity,  and  the  Lord's  people  under  you 
live  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.'  And 
after  pointing  out  a  number  of  things  necessary  to  be  done  by  Charles 
for  the  preservation  of  religion,  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom, 
^d  the  establishment  of  his  throne,  they  thus  conclude : — *  The  Lord 
gnmt  unto  your  majesty  wisdom  to  diiscern  the  times,  and  to  make 
u%  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  acceptable  service  to  God,  and  engag- 
ing the  hearts  and  affections  of  your  people  in  the  beginning  of  your 
loajes^B  reign,  by  condescending  to  these  necessary  things ;  so  shall 
the  Lord  bless  your  majesty's  person,  establish  the  throne,  and  our 
^irit8,  and  the  spirits  of  all  his  people  in  these  lands  shall,  after  so 
nany  years  of  affliction,  be  refreshed  and  revived,  .  .  .  which  is 
the  earnest  desire  and  prayer  of  your  majesty's  lojfol  mbjectSy  the  Com- 
misnoneis  of  the  GenenJ  Assembly.'  Were  it  not  for  what  your 
No.  XVIII,  Vol.  ii.  r 
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correspondent  so  confidently  afifinns  on  this  solject,  I  would  tlunk  it 
wholly  superfluous  to  put  the  question  to  your  raiders,— Did  the  men 
who  penned  these  statements  own  or  duown  Charles  IL  as  their  long! 

But  while  all  the  Covmianters,  both  in  Kirk  and  State,  at  this  time 
undoubtedly  recognised  Charles  as  their  sovereign,  it  is  readily  gnmted 
that  they  entertained  great  fears  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
exercise  his  power  when  he  was  invested  with  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment These  fisars,  it  is  well  known,  arose  fix>m  his  having  both 
formerly  and  of  late  allied  himself  to  the '  JPopish,Prelatic,  andmahgoant 
party,'  the  designs  of  which  were  to  overturn  die  reli^on  and  libertus 
of  the  kingdom.  This  the  Covenanters  had  learned  from  lengthened 
and  dear-bought  experience.  Therefore,  for  their  own  sakes,  for  the 
sake  of  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  above  all,  for  the  sake  of  the 
glorious  work  which  God  had  begun,  and  so  eminently  prospered  in 
it,  they  found  it  to  be  necessary  to  treat  with  the  king,  and  to  obtain 
from  him  security  that  he  would  rule  them  not,  as  they  feared,  with 
the  iron  rod  of  despotism;  but  as  the  oath  which  he  had  to  take  ex- 
presses it,  *  according  to  the  will  and  coounand  of  Grod  revealed  in 
his  word,  and  according  to  the  loveable  laws  and  constitutioos  recared 
within  this  realm.'  Hence  the  negotiations  carried  on  with  Charles 
previous  to  his  being  brought  to  the  exercise  of  power.  In  these  the 
Covenanters,  both  in  State  and  Elirk,  speaking  as  they  did  in  the  najne 
of  the  nation  whose  representatives  they  were,  plainly  told  the  king 
what  their  fears  were,  remonstrated  with  him  upon  the  wicked 
alliances  which  he  had  formed,  besought  him  to  escape  firom  the 
snare  of  their  evil  counsel,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  just  and 
necessary  desires  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  as  re£^>ected  'the 
security  of  religion,  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  his  nujes^s  govern- 
ment, and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  these 
negotiations,  in  the  first  instance,  fkiled.  Charles  refused  to  listen  to 
the  earnest  entreaties  made  to  him,  and  only  clung  all  the  more  tena- 
ciously to  his  Popish  and  malignant  associates,  while  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  determined  to  invade  the  country,  to  establish  him  in  the 
exercise  of  the  most  unlimited  and  arbitrary  power,  and  to  break  down 
all  the  defences  which  had  been  erected  for  the  preservatien  ot 
religion,  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Covenanters,  perceiving  that  matters  were  coming  to  a  criaiS) 
and  that  all  that  was  dear  to  ^em  was  at  stake,  resolved,  as  they  bad 
done  before,  to  resist  such  unwarrantable  encroachments.  While  they 
heartily  owned  Charles  as  their  king,  yet  they  would  not  saboiit  to  a 
boundless  and  unlimited  power  in  him,  nor  would  they  be  accesBory 
to  the  admission  of  him  to  any  such  power.  In  the  warning  to  which 
your  correspondent  refers,  emitted  27th  July,  1649,  they  say,  'l**'® 
is  one  mutual  obligation  and  stipulation  between  the  king  and  the 
people.'  *  As  magistrates,  and  their  power  is  ordained  of  God,  so  are 
they,  in  the  exercise  thereof,  not  to  walk  according  to  their  own  wift 
but  according  to  the  law  of  equity  and  righteousness,  as  being  the 
ministers  of  God  for  the  safety  of  his  people;  therefore  a  boundlesB 
and  unlimited  power  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  no  king  nor 
magistrate ;  neither  is  our  king  to  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  ^fi  ^ 
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power  as  long  as  he  refuses  to  walk  in  the  administration  of  the  same, 
according  to  the  rule  and  the  established  laws  of  the  kingdom;' 
•—and  as  strengthening  their  position,  they  farther  add, — ^Was  not  an 
arbitrary  government  and  uolimited  power  the  fountain  of  most  of 
an  the  corruptions  both  in  Kirk  and  State ;  and  was  it  not  for  restraint 
of  this,  and  for  their  own  just  defence  against  tyranny  and  unjust 
violence,  which  ordinarily  is  the  fruit  and  effect  of  such  a  power, 
that  die  Lord's  people  did  join  in  Covenant,  and  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  so  much  blood,  pains,  and  treasure  these  years  past?' 
Hence  do  they  make  the  following  declarations,  which  are  quoted 
only  m  part  by  your  correspondent,  and  upon  which  he  lays  so  much 
stress  as  fiivonring  his  position.  We  shall  give  them  entire,  putting 
in  itaUcs  what  has  been  omitted  by  him,  tibat  their  real  meaning,  as 
shown  by  their  connection,  may  be  apprehended : — ^Ab  long,  therefore,' 
say  the  Covenanters,  'as  his  majesty  who  now  reigns  refuses  to 
htarben  to  the  just  and  necessary  desires  of  State  and  Kirkj  propounded 
to  h»  mc^tyy  for  the  security  of  religion^  and  safety  of  his  people^  and  to 
engage  and  oblige  himself  for  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  his  people, 
H  is  cons^mant  to  scripture,  and  reason,  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
that  they  should  rduse  to  admit  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  govern- 
ment, wM  he  give  satisfaction  in  these  things.'  Again,  '  The  duty  of 
defending  and  preserving  the  king's  majesty's  person  and  authority, 
is  joined  with,  and  subordinate  unto  the  duty  of  preserving  and 
d^nding  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdoms;  and, 
therefore,  his  majesty  standing  in  opposition  to  the  just  and  necessary 
public  desires  concerning  religion  and  liberties,  it  were  a  manifest 
breach  of  Covenant,  and  a  preferring  of  the  king*s  interest  to  the 
interest  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  bring  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
power,  which  he,  walking  in  a  contrary  way,  and  being  con^passed  about 
vnth  malignant  eounselSj  cannot  hut  employ  unto  the  jprejudice  and  rum 
ofhoth: 

On  perusing  these  statements,  who  does  not  see  why  the  Covenanters 
now  rdbsed  to  admit  Charles  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  power?  What 
kind  of  power,  we  might  ask,  did  he  seek  to  exercise  ?  It  was  arbitrary, 
onKmited,  and  despotic  power ;— lawless  and  godless  power ; — ^power 
not  to  role,  but  to  tyrannise;  not  to  preserve  and  defend,  but  to  break 
down  and  trample  under  foot  the  most  valuable  institutions  and 
privileges, — the  religion,  the  liberty,  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
coontry.  And  with  whom  was  he  to  be  associated  in  the  exercise  of 
to  power?  The  avowed  and  persevering  enemies  of  all  that  was 
predoos  in  the  land, — ^the  cruel  and  unrelenting  persecutors  of  God's 
people.  Knowing  these  things,  had  not  the  Covenanters  the  best  of 
reasons  for  then:  refusal?  Who  would  not  justify  the  course  which 
^ej  pursued,  remembering  especially  that  Uiey  acted  for  the  nation, 
and  that  their  desires  expressed  <  the  just  and  necessary  desires  of 
the  kingdom?'  But  while  they  thus  comported  themselves  in  the 
drying  dicnmstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  are  we  warranted 
to  infer  that  they  had  any  intentions  of  diminishing  his  *  migesty's 
just  power,'  or  that  they  cast  off  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
the  king  as  his  subjects?    By  no  means.    We  regard  their  position 
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find  conduct  at  the  time  as  precisely  analogous  to  that  in  which  they 
were  placed  ten  yean  before  in  reference  to  Charles  I.,  whose  Popish, 
Prelaticy  and  tyrannical  measures  they  determinedly  opposed,  while 
at  the  same  lime  they  avowed  their  readiness  to  give  obedience  to 
him  in  all  his  lawful  commands.  So  were  they  now  prepared  to  act, 
and  did  act  towards  Charles  11.  Only  look  at  what  they  say  in  an 
address,  which  they  sent  to  him  not  ten  days  after  the  statements 
quoted  above  were  penned.  After  giving  a  most  affecting  yetiaithfiil 
representation  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  pointiog 
out  what  was  the  duty  of  the  king,  they  thus  conclude, — 'And  now 
we  do,  with  all  earnestness,  beseech  your  majesty  that  you  will  follow 
the  course  of  truth  and  peace,  and  that  when  there  is  a  door  opened 
for  your  mi^esty  to  enter  to  your  royal  government  over  us,  in  peace, 
with  the  favour  of  God,  and  cordial  love  and  embracings  of  all  your 
good  subjects,  you  will  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  so  far  abused  and 
misled  by  the  counsels  of  men,  who  delight  in  war,  as  to  take  a  way 
of  violence  and  blood,  which  cannot  but  provoke  the  Most  High 
against  your  migesty,  and  alienate  from  you  the  hearts  of  your  best 
subjects,  who  desire  nothing  more  than  that  your  majesty  may  have  a 
long  and  happy  reign  over  them,  and  that  they  may  live  under  yon 
a  peaceable  and  quiet  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty. — Tour 
majesty's  most  royal  subjects,  the  Ministers  and  Elders  convened  in 
the  National  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.*  Yes,  ^maU  rtyd 
aubjecUj  indeed,  they  were  in  the  best  sense  of  the  terms  unto  die 
king,  and  that  too  not  only  now  but  also  after  he  was  brought  to  the 
exercise  of  the  government,  and  after,  moreover,  he  perfidiously 
violated  the  Covenant  which  he  pretended  so  solemidy  to  take. 

The  apparently  strong  expression  employed  by  the  Commission  of 
Assembly  in  1650,  and  which  your  correspondent  takes  notice  of  to 
the  following  effect :  <  That  they  will  not  own  him  or  his  interest 
otherwise  than  with  a  subordination  to  God,  and  so  ftv  as  he  owns 
and  prosecutes  the  cause  of  God,' — ^has  been  thought  opposed  to  this 
sentiment  We  consider  that  the  declaration  may  be  amply  explained 
on  the  principles  formerly  laid  down.  But  as  not  a  little  w&ghi 
has  been  laid  upon  it,  it  may  be  proper  to  show  what  is  its  true 
interpretation.  This  we  shall  do  in  the  language  of  one  who  knew 
well  the  circumstances  in  which  the  act  was  passed.  We  refer  to  the 
celebrated  Robert  Bhur.  <  There  was  much  debate,'  says  Bow  in 
his  life,  '  about  the  declaration  concerning  the  king  in  the  Commission 
of  the  Kirk.'  The  sum  of  it  was  this,  <  We  disdaim  all  the  sin  and 
guilt  of  the  king  and  his  house,  both  old  and  hite,  and  declare  that  we 
cannot  own  him  and  his  interest  in  the  state  ofthequarrd  betwixt  us(xnd 
the  enemy  (Cromwell  and  the  usurpers)  that  has  invaded  the  Jdngdm! 
This  clearly  shows  the  particular  in  regard  to  which  they  could  not  own 
the  king,  and  which  was  specially  the  occasion  of  this  act.  Still,  ^  i^ 
stood,  the  act  so  much  displeased  Mr  Douglas  (one  of  the  staunchest  of 
the  Covenanters),  who  was  moderator  of  the  Commission,  and  the  most 
prudent  and  moderate  ministers  and  elders  in  the  Commission,  that 
they  <  did  debate  much  against  it,'  and  being  put  to  the  vote,  and  the 
votes  found  equal,  <  the  moderator,'  it  is  added,  <  discharged  the  cleric 
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to  give  out  copies  of  it'  So  that  even  this  seemingly  strong  declara- 
tioD  is  in  perfect  unison  with  all  the  others  which  we  have  found  the 
Covenanters  employing  about  the  king ; — ^in  perfect  unison  with  the 
prayer  which  Mr  John  Livingstone,  to  whom  your  correspondent 
reSsn  as  not  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  king,  with  no  small 
boldness,  offered  up  for  his  nlajesty  and  the  royal  family  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Cromwell  and  his  men  of  war  at  Whitehall  in  1654 : — ^  Cfod  be 
grackma  to  those  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  m  thisplace,  and  unjttstiy  is  thrust 
from  it;  and  as  for  ihxrpoor  men  thai  nowfiU  their  roomSf  Lord  be  merci- 
fid  to  them.* — (Vide  Blair's  life.)*  From  the  above  observations,  then, 
your  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  quotations  brought 
forward  and  founded  upon  by  your  correspondent  vindicate  the 
position  he  has  undertaken  to  support,  or  whether  a  very  different 
conclusion  is  not  legitimately  to  be  deduced  from  them. 

As  to  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  Covenanters,  subsequent  to 
the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  and  during  the  period  of  the  persecution, 
it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  occupy  far  more  of  your  space  than 
I  have  any  wish  to  do,  with  the  most  explicit  declarations  confirmatory 
of  the  feet,  that  they  acknowledged  tiie  authority  of  the  king  and 
obeyed  him  in  all  his  lawful  commands ;  and  that  it  was  only  when, 
with  a  high  hand,  he  lorded  it  over  their  consciences,  and  cruelly 
persecuted  them  for  not  conforming  to  his  most  unrighteous  decrees, 
that  they  resisted  him.  The  evidence  which  your  correspondent 
endeavours  to  bring  forward  in  support  of  his  position  during  this 
period,  I  fireely  aver,  without  supposing  myself  chargeable  with  any 
lack  of  charity,  to  be  most  meagre  and  inapplicable.  Indeed,  he  seenis 
to  have  felt,  in  no  small  degree,  this  himself,  as  he  mentions  part  of  it 
as  coming  only  under  the  convenient  category  of  ^probable,*  He 
refers  to  Sie  refusal  of  the  Covenanters  to  take  the  then  newly-con- 
stmcted  politico-ecclesiastical  and  blasphemous  oath  of  allegiance ; — 
to  the  risings  at  Fentland  and  Bothwell-Bridge,  and  to  a  petition  which 
a  number  of  Presbyterians  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the 
Bevolution  in  1688.  But  what  have  these  things  to  do  with  the 
matter  on  hand?  Can  there  be  deduced  from  any  of  them  the 
semblance  of  proof  that  the  parties  referred  to  in  them  did  not 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Uie  king  in  matters  agreeable  to  the 
woni  «f  Grod,  and  were  willing  to  obey  him  in  these  1  It  was  his 
blasphemous  supremacy  and  his  unwarrantable  usurpations  of  the 
royal  prerogatives  of  Christ,  his  putting  to  them  so  many  wicked  and 
ensnaring  oaths,  and  such  things,  that  they  set  their  faces  against, 

*  Tbepertinadona  lojaUy  of  the  Presbyterians,  bo  oonspicnoas  thronghoat  the  whole  of 
their  histoiy,  and  more  especially  at  this  period,  has  frequently  occasioned  surprise. 
Bat,  in  addition  to  the  proTerbial  loyalty  of  the  Scoto,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Presbyterians  held  themsehres  bound  by  their  Covenant  *to  stand  by  the  royal  family,  and 
to  refose  all  compliance  with  the  usurpers/  They  were  sworn  in  the  Covenant  to  support 
Ms  majeety's  person  and  authority,  and  that  they  would  not  diminish  his  just  greatness 
Md  power,  and  therefore  their  loyal  principles  and  affections  were  cherished  by  the  addi- 
^nal  obligation  of  their  Covenant,  which  they  enforced  on  all  oocauons  as  an  argument 
for  monarchy  and  the  right  of  Charles  II.  to  the  crown,  and  for  presring  all  that  had  taken 
it  to  do  the  same,  as  they  would  avoid  the  horrid  sin  of  perjury. — (Vide  Note  to  Blair's 
^ei  page  313.) 
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and  rather  tlian  submit  to  whicli,  when  forced  upon  them,  they  endured 
all  manner  of  torture,  even  to  the  death.  But  as  to  his  majesty's 
<  just  power  and  greatness,'  they  never  thought  of  diminishing  it,  nor 
did  any  of  them  ever  think  of  disowning  him,  until,  nearly  twenty 
years  after  this,  he  had  converted  his  authority  into  the  purest 
tyranny. 

For  proof,  look  at  the  following  testimonies,  selected  from  among 
the  many  which  might  be  produced : — ^The  Marquis  of  Argyll,  one 
of  the  noblest  of  the  noble  band  of  Covenanters,  in  his  petition  to  the 
king,  when  on  his  trial,  says,  *  So  firmly  rooted  is  the  petitioner's 
persuasion  of  his  majesty's  justice  and  clemency,  and  that  he  intends 
the  reclaiming  and  not  the  ruin  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  who  retain 
their  loyaU^y  duty,  and  good  affection  to  his  person  and  government;* 
and  his  last  words  on  the  scaffold  were,  'I  pray  the  Lord  to  preserve 
the  present  king  his  majesty,  and  to  pour  his  best  blessings  upon  his 
person  and  government.'  The  famous  James  Guthrie  gave  utterance 
to  the  following  sentiments  when  about  to  be  laundied  into  eternity,' 
'I  bless  God  they  (the  things  for  which  he  was  ui\3ustly  condenmed)  are 
not  matters  of  compliance  with  Sectaries,  nor  designs,  or  practices  against 
his  majesty's  person  or  government,  or  the  person  or  government  of  his 
royal  &ther:  my  heart,  I  bless  God,  is  conscious  of  no  disloyalty; 
nay,  loyal  I  have  been,  and  I  command  you  to  be  loyal  and  obedient 
in  the  Lord.'  Lord  Warriston,  who  was  also  put  to  death  for  his 
adherence  to  the  same  cause  as  the  above-mentioned  martyrs,  spoke 
in  similar  terms.  Mr  John  Livingston,  to  whom  your  correspondent 
refers  as  refusing,  along  witli  some  others,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
(for  good  reasons  which  he  specified)  says  in  his  examination  before 
the  council,  I  do  acknowledge  the  king's  majesty  (whose  person  and 
government  I  wish  God  to  bless)  to  be  the  only  lawful  supreme 
magistrate  of  this,  and  all  other,  his  majesty's  dominions.'  And  once 
more,  to  give  an  example  of  what  we  are  persuaded  was  the  senti- 
ment of  all  the  Covenanters  at  this  time,  when  a  number  of  them 
were  attending  a  conventicle  over  against  the  Bass,  and  the  soldiers 
came  upon  them,  and  commanded  them  to  dismiss  in  the  king's  name, 
those  who  were  nearest  to  them  answered,  *  They  honoured  the  king) 
but  were  resolved  to  hear  the  word  of  God  when  preached  to  them/* 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  these  declarations;  and  it  wonid 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  comment  upon  them,  further  than  to  say 
that  they  indubitably  prove  that  the  men  who  made  them  owned  the 
authorily  of  the  government  in  its  lawful  commands,  and  that,  in 
that  respect,  they  can  never  be  said  to  have  maintained  a  <po9tioa 
of  dissent  and  separation  from  it,'  far  less  to  have  disowned  it> 
There  is  only  one  other  testimony  to  which  I  shall  refer,  and  with 
it  I  shall  conclude.  It  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  omitt^,  as  your 
correspondent  cannot  but  have  a  special  regard  for  it,  and  I  consider 
it  perfectly  conclusive  of  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as  this  period  is 
concerned.  Li  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Testimony,  published  a 
few  years  ago,  the  following  sentences  occur  at  page  146:  <  Another 

•  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.,  p.  476. 
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qnestion  of  very  grave  importance  began  to  be  agitated  among  the 
snfferiog  Presbyterians  about  the  year  1679)  and  proved  the  occasion 
of  division  among  them,  during  nearly  ten  years  of  the  persecution. 
This  question  respected  the  propriety  of  yielding  allegiance  to  the  then 
existing  government.  The  whole  body  of  the  Presbyterians  had  con- 
demned the  claim  of  unlimited  obediencOi  advanced  by  Charles,  as 
despotical,  and  subversive  of  their  rights,  both  as  men  and  as 
christians.  They  could  neither  be  induced  to  pronounce  resistance  to 
tjnumy  as  unlawful,  nor  to  bind  themselves  that  they  would  never, 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  take  arms  against  the  king,  or  decline 
his  jurisdiction  and  authority.  They  perceived  very  distinctly  that 
if  these  principles  were  admitted,  and  if  it  should  please  the  king  to 
Bet  up  a  graven  image,  and  command  his  subjects  to  worship  it,  they 
should  have  no  other  resource  lefl  but  unqualified  submission  or  death. 
Yet,  although  Charles  did  what  was  precisely  the  same  in  principle, 
bj  compelling  conformity  to  an  unscriptural  Church  Establishment, 
to  wbidi  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  were  conscientiously  opposed, 
it  is  asUmishmg  thatyfor  a  period  of  eighteen  years^  amidst  oppressions  and 
offerings  which  have  rarely  had  a  parallel,  they  never  seriously  thoitght  of 
disowning  his  authority.^ 

W\ih  iheae  sentiments  I  cordially  concur.  They  explain  most  cor- 
rectly the  difference  between  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  Hhe 
whole  body'  of  the  Covenanters  up  till  1679,  and  the  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  a  number  of  them  from  that  period  tiU  the  Revolution  in 
1688,  during  which  time  the  government  had  degenerated  into  the 
completest  tyranny.  They  contain  all  that  my  position  requires  for 
its  establishment ;  for  they  indubitably  teach  that  all  the  Covenanters, 
till  within  nine  years  of  the  Eevolution,  '  never  seriously  thought  of 
disowning  the  authority  of  the  king.'  Here  is  no  mention  of  a  '  po- 
sition of  dissent  and  separation  from  the  State,'  '  of  not  incorporating 
with  the  national  association,'  or  of  '  not  entering  into  the  nationu 
compact.'  The  reverse  is  directly  implied.  What,  then,  becomes  of 
the  principle  of  your  correspondent,  that  because  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  '  maintains  a  position  of  dissent  and  separation  from 
the  State,'  on  this  account  she  '  maintains  more  fully  than  any  existing 
community  the  principles  and  position  of  the  Covenanters  ?  I  in- 
tended to  have  made  some  remarks  upon  the  concluding  statements  in 
JODT  correspondent's  letter,  but  I  desist ;  and  having  now  laid  the 
evidence  upon  the  principal  point  at  issue  before  your  readers,  with 
the  greatest  confidence  I  leave  the  decision  in  their  hands.  I 
am  persuaded  they  will  not  hesitate  long  in  giving  their  judgment, 
that  the  'maintaining  of  a  position  of  dissent  and  separation  from 
the  State*  constituted  no  part  of  the  creed  nor  of  the  conduct  of  the 
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EMBLEMS. 
No.  lU. 

THE  A8CKHDI1IO  OF  A  MUUKTAIM  AK  EMBLEM  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

To  revise  his  own  mental  historyy  to  make  a  survey  of  hb  relatiorw  to 
God  as  a  wholey  isa  part  of  tbe  christian's  datj,  and  a  most  important 
BMans  of  personal  improvements  Our  past  life  is  part  of  ourselves — 
ii  has  not  altogether  passed  away — ^it  still  exists  as  a  part  of  our  moral 
being,  in  which  we  are  as  much  interested  as  in  the  present.  It  is 
obHj  by  taking  into  view  the  whole  compass  of  our  existence,  that 
we  can  have  any  aocorate  idea  of  the  plan  of  our  life,  and  of  the  direction 
in  which  we  are  steering.  A  series  of  reckonings,  continued  from  the 
lime  he  loosed  finom  port,  is  necessary  to  enable  the  mariner  to 
leU  his  position  on  the  mighty  deep ;  and  it  is  only  by  tracing  bis 
progress  throag|h  the  whole  voyage  of  life,  that  a  person  can  have 
aocorate  ideas  of  his  state  and  character. 

Hie  life  of  man  may  be  compared  to  a  person  ascending  a  hill ; 
and  the  retroq[>eci  of  it  to  looking  down  fi^m  the  summit,  or  from 
elevHtions  here  and  there.  In  going  up  a  hill,  there  is  often  little  to 
attract  us.  After  the  green  slope,  at  the  foot,  has  been  crossed,  the 
aaeent  is  difficult,  and  we  think  chiefly  of  the  toU ;  but  when  we  have 
ascended  to  a  considerable  height,  and  look  back  upon  the  scene 
behind,  then  the  whole  landscape  opens  on  our  view — ^it  may  be  a 
delightful  prospect,  where  nature  appears  before  us  clothed  in  her 
beautiM  garments — or  it  may  be  a  lonely  and  barren  heath, 
where  even  the  flowers  are  wild.  We  now  see  sunshine  resting  on 
fields  on  which  the  mist  was  lowering  as  we  ascended ;  and  we  see 
black  clouds,  it  may  be,  hanging  over  the  spots  that  then  were  sunniest. 
In  like  manner,  while  we  are  ascending  the  hill  of  life,  we  are  so 
much  occupied  by  things  present — ^present  cares — ^present  anxiedes — 
present  toils— that  we  see  not  of  the  relation  in  which  these  stand  to  our 
whole  life ;  and  we  think  not  of  the  effect  which  they  are  producing 
on  our  character  and  destiny.  But  when  we  have  attained  some 
eminence,  in  our  upward  progress,  and  look  back  on  <  all  the  way  in 
which  the  Lord  has  led  us,'  and  see  the  whole  landscape  of  our  exis- 
tence stretched  out  beneath,  when  such  a  survey  is  taken,  life  seems  to 
be  very  different  from  what  it  appeared  to  be  while  present.  Those 
parts  of  our  existence,  which,  while  passing,  were  radiant  with  the 
light,  and  the  gladness,  and  the  joyousness  of  spring,  when  looked 
back  upon,  firom  the  autumn  or  the  winter  of  our  existence,  may  appear 
darkened  with  the  mists  of  ignorance,  and  the  pestilential  fogs  of 
youthful  folly.  On  the  other  hand,  parts  of  our  life,  which,  while 
passing,  seemed  to  be  darkened  by  black,  sullen,  low-hanging,  long- 
continuing  clouds,  when  looked  back  upon,  after  we  have  emerged 
from  underneath  them,  are  seen  to  be  bright  and  glorious, — ^being 
illuminated  by  the  unsullied  beams  of  uncreated  wisdom.  The  gar* 
den  of  hope,  our  earthly  Eden,  is  often  found,  upon  a  retro^iect,  to 
have  yielded  weeds  instead  of  flowers,  and  thorns  instead  of  roses. 
While  the  valley  of  humiliation,  whose  verdure  and  flowers  were  cut 
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down  and  covered  bj  the  ploughshare  of  adversity,  leaving  nothing  to 
the  eje  but  the  red  earth  of  sorrow,  now  waves  a  fertile  field,  covered 
with  abundant  and  immortal  harvests. 

Much  advantage,  therefore,  may  be  obtained  from  a  clevout  retro* 
spect  of  God's  dealings.  Some  lives,  no  doubt,  are  much  more  instruc- 
tive than  others  ;  but  all  afford  rich  and  invaluable  subjects  of  study. 
No  history,  no  biography,  is  so  interesting  and  instructive  to  any  man 
as  that  which  is  written  on  his  own  memory  and  conscience.  Here  he 
has  a  volume  which  he  may  read  at  all  times — ^which  he  may  read,  even 
when  his  eyes  are  so  dim  that  he  can  peruse  no  other  volume,  and 
which  he  always  carries  along  with  him,  and  may  peruse  by  day  or 
by  night,  in  the  house  or  by  the  way.  Most  of  the  lives  of  men  that 
are  printed,  are  not  histories  in  the  highest  sense  of  history,  for  they 
only  record  the  events  which  passed  over  ihem,  and  do  not  record  the 
progress  of  the  soul ; — ^they  do  not  show  its  movement  from  sin  to 
grace,  or  from  sin  to  sin.  Printed  history  is  the  life  of  man  considered 
merely  as  a  mortal,  or  such  as  he  was  before  men ;  but  the  history 
recorded  on  the  conscience  is  the  life  of  man  as  immortal,  such  as  he 
is  before  God.  In  every  man's  bosom  there  will  be  found  written  the 
progress  of  a  pilgrim,  either  from  the  City  of  Destruction  to  the 
Heavenly  Jeru»Edem,  or  from  one  stage  to  another  of  that  broad  path 
which  leadeth  to  destruction.  And  of  all  books  in  the  world,  next  to 
the  bible,  it  is  of  most  importance  to  every  man  to  read  the  journal  of 
his  own  life,  which  ia  Written  on  the  tablet  of  his  own  heart,  in  letters 
which  shall  for  evermore  withstand  the  ^effacing  fingers'  of  decay. 

No.  IV. 

THE  SOWING  OF  THE  EABTH  IN  SPRING  AN  EMBLEM  OF  PERSECUTION. 

In  spring  the  husbandman  yokes  the  plough  on  the  green  field,  and 
buries  all  its  herbs  and  fiowers  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Then  the 
sower  stalks  through  the  field,  scattering  the  grain  upon  the  naked 
mould  If  we  did  not  know  the  design  and  end  of  all  this,  we  would 
reckon  it  the  very  height  of  folly,  thus  wantonly  to  cast  away  into  the 
soil,  where  it  can  do  nothing  but  rot,  or  at  best  be  food  for  fowls, 
that  precious  seed,  which,  to  the  poor  and  indigent  members  of  the 
community,  would  have  been  invaluable.  Far  otherwise,  however, 
is  the  intention  of  the  husbandman,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  a  bounti- 
ful Providence,  far  otherwise  will  be  the  result  of  his  operations. 
The  seed  is  thrown  away  that  it  may  be  multiplied,  that  sheaves  may 
grow  from  every  handful,  and  that  every  grain  may  spring  up,  in 
some  thirty,  and  in  some  sixty,  and  in  some  an  hundred-fold.  Thus 
Uiat  which  was  seemingly  wasted  is  to  be  converted  into  fields  waving 
with  plenty,  on  the  produce  of  which  men  are  to  live  during  the  com- 
ing year,  and  the  seed  is  to  be  supplied  wherewith  to  sow  the  earth 
in  every  fritore  spring,  and  the  food  by  which  men  are  to  be  supported 
in  every  coming  age.  Thus  more  benefit  is  to  result  from  the  seed 
which  is  scattered,  than  from  that  which  is  retained  in  the  granary. 

In  like  manner,  God,  the  great  husbandman,  to  whom  that  wide 
and  open  common  of  the  world,  and  the  enclosed  field  of  the  church 
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equally  belong,  sometimes  allows  the  enemies  of  the  latter  to  yoke  the 
plough  of  persecution  and  desolate  his  heritage,  marring  the  heanty  of 
Zion  hiU,  turning  down  its  green  pastures,  and  merolessly  driving 
the  remorseless  ^oughshare  through  the  flowers  and  the  HUes  with 
which  it  was  adorned.  The  people  of  God  being  driven  into  foreign 
lands  by  means  of  persecution,  this  might  seem  to  the  eye  of  nnbeHef 
the  very  worst  thing  that  could  befidl  the  church.  But  so  it  is  not  in 
reality.  The  great  husbandman  designsi  by  means  of  penecution,  to 
promote  church  purification  ai^d  church  extension.  The  scattering  of 
the  church's  members,  like  the  seed  which  the  sower  casts  forth  into 
the  field,  though  seemingly  thrown  away,  is  not  an  act  of  folly.  They 
are  scattered  that  they  may  be  the  seed  of  future  and  more  extenave 
harvesiB,  that  they  may  impregnate  the  dying  masses  of  other  lands 
with  spiritual  life,  that  they  may  carry  light  where  there  was  formerij 
darkness,  and  life  where  there  was  formerly  death,  and  be  the  genn 
from  which  large  and  flourishing  churches  are  to  spring  up  amid  the 
moral  deserts  of  the  earth.  There  is  not  a  gale  of  autumn  that  does 
not  waft  away  some  seed  which  is  afterwards  to  spring ;  and  there 
never  has  been  a  breath  of  opposition  to  the  cause  of  tihe  Redeemer 
which  did  not  scatter  some  lef^  or  seedling  from  the  trees  of  rigfateoofi- 
ness.  The  history  of  the  church  abounds  in  instances,  fiom  the 
apostolic  era  till  the  present  time.  On  the  persecution  which  arose 
after  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  disciples  were  all  forced  to  leave 
Jerusalem ;  but  instead  of  destroying  the  gospel,  it  just  served  the  same 
purpose  as  a  mighty  strong  wind :  it  blew  away  the  holy  seed  from  the 
boughs  of  the  parent  tree  in  the  holy  dty,  where,  in  a  dead  calm,  it 
might  long  have  hung,  and  scattered  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
<  Therefore  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  evaywhere,  preach- 
ing the  gospeL'  Thus  also  the  persecutions  which  arose  in  the 
Boman  Empire  were  the  means  of  sending  the  gospel  into  provinces 
more  and  more  remote ;  and,  not  to  mention  other  cases,  thus  the 
persecutions  in  Britain  under  the  Stuarts,  were  the  means  of  driving 
the  pilgrim  fathers  across  the  Atlantic,  and  of  kindling  a  lamp  for  the 
anointed  amid  the  thick  darkness  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where 
it  will  continue,  in  all  likelihood,  to  bum  unto  the  end  of  time,  and  to 
propagate  its  light  to  the  remotest  regions.  Thus  the  wrath  of  man  is 
made  to  praise  God;  and  not  only  the  blood  of  Grod's  martyrs,  bat  the 
persecution  endured  by  God's  faithful  servants,  is  converted  into  the 
seed  of  the  church. 


REMARKS  ON  A  PAMPHLET  ENTITLED, '  UNION  WITH  THE 

FREE  CHURCH,' 

COMTAINING  OBSERVATTOKS  OS  ▲  PAHPHLBT  LATSLT  FOBUSiaED  BT  THB 
REV.  MR  MURRAY,  GLASGOW,  WTTH  STRICTURBS  ON  THE  ABnCLBOIOtm 
LAST  NUMBER,  OK  THE  *  DISMISSAL  OF  FREE  CHURCH  TESTDCOmr/ 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  though  writing  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  which  Original  Seceders  have  always  held,  is  pleased  in 
his  title  page  to  make  it  known  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Original 
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Secession  Church.  We  regret  this  circumstance,  especially  as,  when 
aboat  to  set  the  battle  in  arraj,  we  cannot  help  remembering  that  it 
is  to  fight  against  Absalom,  whose  overthrow,  notwithstanding  his 
rebellion,  will  cause  extensive  regret  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
because  of  their  love  to  the  king  his  fother.  His  production  is 
obrioQsly  much  more  the  fruit  of  inclination  than  of  reflection. 
It  contains  very  little  that  can  be  called  argument,  and  submits 
nothing  in  the  form  of  a  proposition.  It  is  written  with  calm- 
ness of  temper,  and  in  a  style  which  is  polite  and  courteous,  so 
kt  as  the  language  is  concerned;  but  the  sentiments,  in  several 
ioftances,  savour  of  the  flippant  and  the  petulant;  as,  for  example, 
when  he  says  of  Mr  Murray,  '  It  is  difficult  on  reading  his  pamphlet, 
to  resist  the  impression  that  he  has  been  asleep  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  that  we  are  perusing  a  work  published  during  the  reign  of 
Moderatism.'  The  author  is  displeased  with  both  the  articles  on 
which  he  comments ;  but  he  leaves  the  reader  in  uncertainty  about 
what  he  himself  would  have  the  Free  Church  to  do ;  for  he  some- 
times speaks  as  if  she  had  already  done  all  that  could  be  demanded ; 
at  other  times  he  seems  to  desiderate  that  she  would  make  some 
farther  advance.  If  we  were  asked  to  characterise  the  pamphlet  in  a 
single  sentence,  we  would  describe  it  as  a  piece  of  special  pleading 
in  behalf  of  the  Free  Church  and  against  the  Ori^nal  Secession,  in 
which  everything  is  laid  hold  of  that  can  serve  as  an  apology  for  the 
former,  and  everything  brought  forward  that  can  tend  to  damage  the 
latter;  while,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  paper,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  pretence  to  give  an  inteliigent  statement,  either  of  the 
principles  which  have  always  been  held  by  the  Original  Secession,  or 
of  the  principles  which  the  Free  Church  has  judicially  espoused,  or 
of  the  amount  of  agreement  or  difference  between  the  two — and, 
consequently,  tJie  p^onnance,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  vague, 
indefinite,  and  hazy ;  and  the  author  would  have  refuted  all  he  has 
written  if  he  bad  only  given  an  accurate  definition  of  the  matter  in 
debate.  He  has  gone  round  about  the  subject,  and  round  about 
it)  but  he  has  never  come  to  the  point;  the  arguments  adduced  in 
oar  former  number,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  are  lefl  untouched  by  all  that 
he  has  said. 

^e  remarks,  which  we  intend  to  make,  will  bear  chiefly  upon  his 
Stores  on  the  article  which  appeared  in  this  Magazine,  though 
thej  will  not  be  exclusively  restricted  to  these. 

Seated  on  the  throne  of  rhetoric  and  belle  letters,  our  author  thus 
^Qs  his  <  Strictures/ — '  This  paper,  though  somewhat  diffuse  and 
unbttiou%  in  style^  is  ably  written,  and  evidently  proceeds  from  a 
inind  accustomed  to  historical  research.  Added  to  energy  and  deci- 
sion of  intellect^,  there  is  a  fresh  and  fervent  spirit  pervading  the  arti- 
cle, which  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  the  writer 
proceeds  to  his  task  from  a  real  sense  of  duty ;  and  that  his  single  and 
l^onest  desire  is  to  bring  the  Free  Church  to  see  their  duty  in  the 
s^e  light  as  he  himself  does.'  Notwithstanding  the  blow  given  us 
^^  his  critical  ferula  in  the  very  first  line,  we  return  the  author 
^^^xiks  for  the  patronising  manner  in  which  he  has  introduced  us  to 
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hiB  readers.  We  desire  to  take  his  praises  and  bis  censures  with 
equal  modesty,  reckoning  this  dae  to  the  tone  of  snperiori^  assumed 
by  our  anonymous  corrector.  If  we  have  been  guilty  of  writing  in  an 
ambitions  style,  of  struggling  to  reach  heights  of  thought,  or  of  expres- 
mon,  for  which  Grod  evidently  never  gave  us  talents,  we  desire  to  be 
profoundly  humbled  on  this  account,  and  hope,  by  assdduously  studying 
the  style  of  this  great  unknown,  with  all  that  yet  remains  to  us  of 
artistical  devotion,  that  from  henceforth  we  may  learn  to  write  in  a 
more  becoming  manner.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  are  utteriy  uncon- 
scious of  such  affectation,  the  vanity  which  belongs  to  all  authoi^ 
vrickedly  inclines  us  to  believe,  that,  after  all,  his  style  may  not  be  the 
Ultima  Thde  of  perfection ;  but  that  it  may  be  lawful  for  one  occasion- 
ally to  rise  above  it,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  be  no  more  chargeable  with 
ambition  than  the  sparrow  is  (for  we  will  not  speak  of  eagles,  and 
such  royal-minded  birds)  when  soaring  &r  above  the  path  6f  the 
stately  swans,  and  ^  the  sober  geese,'  as  Mr  Hamilton  has  called  tbem, 
and  the  young  ducklings,  and  the  other  aristocracy  of  the  bam-jard. 
But  if  the  style  be  not  too  ambitious,  it  is,  says  he,  diffuse.  No  doubt 
it  is  spread  over  twenty  long  pages,  and  for  covering  so  much  paper, 
we  formerly  desired  the  pardon  of  our  readers.  But  the  length  of  a 
paper  is  rather  a  clumsy  test  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  vrritten ;  and 
though  our  author  occupies  four  pages  less  in  his  strictures  than  was 
done  in  the  article  on  which  he  comments,  yet  if  the  number  ot 
thoughts  in  the  two  papers  are  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  our 
twenty  pages  would  occupy  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  the  same  num- 
ber of  thoughts  to  each  page  as  are  contaiaed  in  his  pamphlet  Our 
article  is  more  diffuse  in  the  sense  of  occupying  more  space  than  the 
strictures,  but  so  is  the  sea  more  diffuse  than  a  mill-pond.  But  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  say  you  to  the  graver  charge  (page  20)  of  usiog  jour 
imagination  to  ^  conjyare  up  a  cloud  of  illustration,  not  to  mt^^  J0(|^ 
argument  more  palpable,  but  to  confuse  and  embarrass  the  reader.. 
We  would  simply  say  that  there  are  other  ways  of  darkening  men;? 
eyes  besides  clouds.  Too  much  light  prevents  men  from  seeing,  f^ 
more  effectually,  especially  where  there  is  any  tenderness  about  the 
eyes,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  the  darkness  of  which  our 
author  complains  has  been  caused  by  a  doud  of  our  creation^  or 
whether  he  may  not  have  been  *  blasted  by  excess  of  light ;'  for  o°^  ^' 
our  correspondents  has  alleged  that  if  the  article  had  l^n  a  little  less 
convincing,  it  would,  in  certain  quarters,  have  been  more  relished. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  we  have  several  com- 
plaints to  make  against  the  auUior  of  this  pamphlet.  In  the  fast  p^^ 
we  have  to  complain  of  harsh  and  injurious  reflections  upon  the  sp^^ 
and  conduct  of  the  Original  Secession,  brought  forward  wlChout  any 
call,  and  most  of  which  have  no  foundation,  except  in  the  imagination 
of  the  writer.  In  making  these  reflections,  even  were  they  true,  he  i^ 
chargeable  with  a  breach  of  courtesy,  as  a  disputant,  and  of  acting^/' 
unnatural  part,  as  Seceder,  by  blazoning  abroad  the  infirmities  of  his 
kindred  and  his  father's  house,  instead  of  throwing  over  them,  as  ^^^^^ 
itself  should  have  taught  him,  a  double  fold  of  the  mantle  of  chanty- 
•  The  Original  Secession  Church,'  says  he,  *  is  a  very  small  body ;  ^^^^ 
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the  fact,  as  so  reoenily  illustrated^  that  they  themselves  cannot 
approach  questions  of  testimony  without,  as  in  the  Leith  case,  create 
ing  a  hiaze  which  every  time  threatens  to  consume  them«  and  the 
smoke  of  which,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  compress  it,  now  and  then 
isaes  out  to  sicken  the  public,  ought,  we  humbly  think,  to  lead  them 
to  exercise  some  forbearance  towards  a  body  like  the  Free  Church, 
which,  like  our  own,  must  contain  within  its  vast  range  its  own  pro* 
portioo  of  wild,  salamandrine,  and  very  £Euthful  spirits/  This  refer* 
ence  was  wholly  uncalled  for ;  and  d^e  lu^ng  of  it  in  with  such 

*  pomp  and  circumstance '  of  words — blazdng,  smoking,  and  sickening 
the  puUic,  and  threatening  to  consume  our  own  little  church — shows 
that  if  others  have  <  manifested  a  disposition  to  increase  and  exaggerate 
the  differences  that  remain '  between  us  and  the  Free  Church,  this 
writer  has  learned  to  exaggerate  the  differences  that  arise  in  his  own 
denoihination,  which,  we  think,  is  a  less  creditable  and  less  excus- 
able use  of  the  hyperbole.  In  some  quarters,  such  a  statement  as  that 
on  which  we  are  commenting  may  secure  for  him  the  reputation  of 
more  than  ordinary  candour ;  'but  neutral  parties,  we  think,  will  gene- 
n&7  admit  that  it  is  in  very  bad  taste ;  and,  besides,  it  is  calculated 
to  make  an  impression  most  injurious  to  the  Original  Secession,  as  if 
the  world  had  been  frequently  annoyed  and  disgusted  with  our  dispu- 
tations, whereas  this  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the  kind  to  which  the 
aathor  can  point ;  and  even  in  regard  to  that  matter,  so  fiw  from 
being  nearly  consumed  by  conflicting  opinions,  the  Synod  was  per- 
fectlj  unanimous.  He  has  put  in  ^edica  the  very  before  faithful,  in 
the  above-quoted  sentence ;  but  let  us  whisper  in  his  ear,  that  there 
is  such  a  tldng  as  being  very  Uberaly  of  which  men  ought  to  be  upon 
their  guard,  as  well  as  against  being  very  &ithful.  It  is  wrong  to  be 
tier^  Uberal  with  the  chsffacters  of  others,  and  especially  is  it  wrong 
to  offer  a  whole  church,  like  a  hecatomb,  on  the  altar  of  liberality. 

•  The  remark,  now  made,  applies  more  especially  to  the  next  reflec- 
tion, of  an  injurious  kind,  which  we  shall  quote : — '  We  are  neverthe- 
less compelled,'  says  he,  *•  to  state,  what  cannot  now  be  concealed, 
^at  jost  in  proportion  as  the  Free  Church  has  made  advances  towards 
the  ground  occupied  by  Original  Seceders,  and  just  gradually  as  those 
points  on  which  the  latter  body  had  testified  have  been  swept  away, 
has  a  spirit  of  a  different  kind  arisen  among  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  ministers,  manifesting  itself  in  a  ^position  to  increase  and 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  those  differences  that  remain.'  We 
feel  ourselves  constrained,  by  a  regard  to  truth,  and  to  the  character 
of  the  body  to  which  we  belong,  to  pronounce  the  above  sentence  to 
be  a  calumny  against  the  Original  Secession  Church,  as  entirely  vrith- 
oui  foundation  in  fiu^t,  as  it  is  wanton,  and  gratuitous,  and  wholly 
unprovoked.  So  fax  from  envying  and  grieving  at  the  advancement 
^  Uie  Free  Church,  in  reformation,  as  they  are  here  depicted,  the 
^^^lusters  of  the  Original  Secession  have  hailed  every  forward  move- 
>^t  she  has  made  from  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  with  the 
potest  and  most  unfeigned  delight  We  know  the  body  better  than 
^author  can  pretend  to  do ;  and  we  are  certain  that  Uiere  is  not  a 
minister  belonging  to  our  denomination  who  would  not  rather  that 
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his  ^  tongue  shookl  deave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth/  or  his  '  right 
hand  forget  its  cunoiog,'  than  he  should  be  left  of  God  to  act  the 
g«iilty»  diahonourahley  nnmanljy  and  unchristian  part  here  imputed. 
No  fiiet  is  more  eertain  than  this,  that  just  in  prc^pordon  as  the  Fm 
Church  advaneedy  has  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  church  he^  knit 
moce  doaely  towards  her ;  and  though  we  must,  with  our  views  of  the 
matter,  not  shrink  from  pointing  out  her  defects  where  we  have  a 
proper  call,  yet  why,  in  doing  this,  should  we  be  r^resented  as  adiBg 
in  a  hostile  spirit?  Why  should  this  writer  represent  us  as  bang 
her  enemy,  because  we  tdl  her  the  truth  T 

The  Free  Church  may  rest  assured,  notwithstanding  of  this  sinistroos 
imputation,  that  the  Original  Seoessicm  looks  on  her  with  a  brotheilj 
eye,  and  fbels  towards  her  with  a  kindly  heart,  and  whatever  contro- 
vexsy  may  arise  between  us,  she  may  most  confidently  cakulale  on 
our  most  cordial  sympathy  and  support,  and  that  we  will  stand  by  her 
side  to  side  in  defen^g  Uie  ground  common  to  us  both;  and  the  day 
it  is  hoped  will  never  dawn,  when  the  descendants  of  Enkiae,  and 
Bruce,  and  M'Crie,  shall  be  found  acting  the  d^raded  part  assigned 
them  by  this  anonymous  accuser.  But  should  such  a  period  erer 
come,  should  the  ministers  of  the  Original  Secession  ever  become  the 
perverse  and  degraded  species  of  bipeds  which  this  author  xeprteaiis 
them  to  be,  should  they  ever  in  reality  become  more  and  more  ho0tiie 
to  any  church,  the  more  she  advances  in  reformation,  thoi  let  their 
end  come,  let  them  and  let  their  church  become  a  hisring,  and  an 
execration,  and  a  scorn,  and,  doubly  dying,  let  them  both  go  down 

'  To  the  vile,  vile  dust  from  which  they  sprang. 
Unwept,  tmhononred,  and  unsong.' 

Meanwhile,  the  ministers  of  the  Original  Secession,  being  coDScioos, 
before  God  and  man,  of  their  entire  innocence  of  what  this  anthor 
lays  to  their  charge,  let  them  take  his  defiunation  and  bind  it  as  a 
gariand  around  their  brow,  and  wear  it  as  a  star  of  honour  on  their 
bosom,  for  so  ought  all  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  to  account  every 
reproach  which  they  incur  for  fiddly  to  their  Redeemer's  caoBe, 

The  statement,  however,  on  which  we  are  commenting  is  calcalstedf 
in  the  meantime,  to  create  bad  feeling,  and  sow  dissenoon  betwoen 
the  two  bodies ;  and  we  can  conceive  of  no  other  end  that  it  can 
answer.  We  therefore  give  it  a  flat  and  formal  contradiction;  ^^ 
in  the  &uo&  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  name  of  ii^ 
whom  he  has  aspersed,  we  demand  that  this  statonent  be  either  with- 
drawn,  or  substantiated  by  facts ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  msistB^ 
that  he  is  indebted  for  this  secret  which  he  has  communicated  to  the 
public  as  something  which  can  no  longer  be  concealed  wholly  to  hi9 
imagination,  in  no  degree  to  his  historical  &oultie8. 

Akin  to  this,  is  the  reflection  which  he  makes  on  tiie  Synod  in  » 
''t*?  ?S^®  ^^*  ®^  P«ge  18-  '  Would,'  says  he,  *  tiio  Synod  of  1^* 
^  3™^^  «P  ite  voice  so  loudly  about  tiie  veto  AssemWj,  J»f 
r^rf^  ^^^-Aasembly  that  met  in  Cannonmills,  in  1848,  ono  m 
th^havft  n  j*»«y  should  altogether  hold  their  peace;'  or  wonW 
agreed,  as  was  done  by  their  successors,  in  1849,  to  pub- 
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lish  a  freBh  reprint  of  the  Testimony  drawn  up  in  1827  to  be  sent 
forth  to  the  public — and  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  christian  commonion 
with  the  body,  without  introducing  any,  even  the  most  scanty, 
reference  to  the  *  Un  yeoara*  conflict,  the  £Hinq>tion^  or  any  event  that 
has  occurred  during  twenty  years/     Here  also  the  author  has  done 
vezy  ^eat  injustice  to  the  Synod.     They  have  not '  altogether  held 
their  peace'  about  the  Assembly  that  met  in  CannonmiUs,  in  1848. 
Sorely  he  must  have  been  in  a  deep  sleep  at  the  time,  if  be  be 
ignorant  that  the  Original  Secession  did  not  hold  her  peace  about  the 
Assembly  that  met  at  CannonmiUs,  for  a  single  hour.    It  will,  no 
doubt,  fill  him  with  amazement  to  learn  that  she  appointed  a  depu- 
tation even  before  the  Disruption  had  taken  place,  to  wait  upon  ^t 
Assembly,  the  members  of  which  were  present  at  the  first  sedmmt, 
ready,  if  they  had  been  allowed,  to  tell  the  high  admiratimi  and 
delight  which  the  whole  Original  Secession  Church  felt  in  the  step 
which  had  been  taken.    No!  the  author  was  not  then  asleep,  we 
have  reason  to  believe)  but  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  him 
that  his  memory  should  be  so  oblivious  of  the  good  deeds  of  his  own 
denomination,  as  to  charge  them  with  altogether  holding  their  peace 
in  a  case  whm  they  lifted  up  their  voice  promptly,  cordially,  unani- 
mously, and  as  effectively  as  they  could.    In  regard  to  the  repub- 
licatum  of  the  Testimony,  a  very  little  reflection  would  have  convinced 
the  author,  that,  as  the  Free  Church  Testimony  was  not  withdrawn 
at  the  last  meeting  of  our  Synod,  matters  were  not  then  ripe  for  such 
an  addition  as  he  desiderates.     But  this  very  tardiness  in  carrying 
down  our  Testimony,  is  a  proof  of  our  good  feeling,  and  charitable 
forbearance,  and  broUierly  consideration  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Free 
Churdi ;  and  surely  it  is  very  hard  usage,  in  this  author,  first  to  smite 
OS  on  the  right  cheek,  as  he  does  in  his  reference  to  the  Leith  case,  for 
our  want  of  forbearance,  and  then  to  turn  round,  in  this  note,  and  smite 
us  on  the  left  cheek,  because  we  have  borne  so  long  before  stating  any 
formal  testimony  in  regard  to  the  Free  Church.    It  is  really  a  hard 
case  to  be  blamed  boSi  for  too  much  patience,  and  for  too  little 
patience;  and  it  would  require  a  very  great  degree  of  meekness  to 
bear  up  under  such  treatment,  were  it  not  attended  with  this  con- 
solation, tiiat  the  one  accusation  refutes  the  other. 

We  now  complain,  in  the  second  place,  of  the  partiality  which  he 
has  shown  to  the  Free  Church,  in  regard  to  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  her  and  the  Original  Secession.  He  admits  that  the  Free 
Church  ought,  and  desires  that  she  would,  take  up  more  decided 
ground  than  she  has  yet  done ;  but,  instead  of  complaining  that  her 
position  is  not  so  decided  as  duty  demands,  he  complains  of  Original 
Seceders,  because  they  will  not  come  down  to  the  less  decided  posi- 
tion which  she  now  occupies.  'We  have  reason,'  says  he,  'to 
know  that  the  most  staunch  Mends  and  advocates  of  the  cause  of 
our  national  covenants  in  the  Free  Church,  are  resolved  to  prose- 
cote  flieir  views  through  the  medium  of  their  several  synods  and 
pi^byteries,  as  the  method  most  likely  to  promote  and  advance 
tlie  ^x>d  cause.  We  wish  them  all  success  in  their  labours,  and 
trust  their  efforts  may  be  blessed  as  a  means  of  ultimately  leading 
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his  *'  tongue  should  cleave  to  Uie  roof  of  his  month/  or  his  '  rigkt 
hand  forget  its  cunning/  than  he  should  he  left  of  God  to  act  the 
guilty,  dishonouiahley  unmanly,  and  unchristian  part  here  imputei 
No  &et  is  more  certain  than  Uusy  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  Free 
Church  adyanced,  has  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  church  heen  knit 
more  closely  towards  her ;  and  though  we  must,  with  our  views  of  the 
matter,  not  shrink  from  pointing  out  her  defects  where  we  haTo  a 
proper  call,  yet  why,  in  doing  this,  should  we  he  represented  as  acting 
in  a  hostile  spirit?  Why  should  this  writer  represent  us  as  bong 
her  enemy,  hecause  we  tdl  her  the  truth  t 

The  Fiee  Church  may  rest  assured,  notwithstanding  oi  this  sinistroos 
imputation,  that  the  Original  Secession  looks  on  her  with  a  brodierif 
eye,  and  feels  towards  her  with  a  kindly  heart,  and  whatever  contro- 
versy may  arise  hetween  us,  she  may  most  confidently  calculate  on 
our  most  cordial  sympathy  and  support,  and  that  we  will  stand  by  her 
side  to  side  in  defenifing  Uie  ground  common  to  us  both;  and  the  day 
it  is  hoped  will  never  dawn,  when  the  descendants  of  Enkin^  tnd 
Bruce^  and  M^Crie,  shall  be  found  acting  the  degraded  part  asagned 
them  by  this  anonymous  acctiser.  But  should  such  a  period  ever 
come,  should  the  ministers  of  the  Original  Secession  ever  becooie  the 
perverse  and  degraded  species  of  bipeds  which  this  author  represents 
them  to  be,  should  they  ever  in  reality  become  more  and  moie  hostiie 
to  any  church,  the  more  she  advances  in  reformatiott,  then  let  their 
end  come,  let  them  and  let  their  church  become  a  hissing,  aixl  an 
execration,  and  a  scorn,  and,  doubly  dying,  let  them  both  go  down 

'  To  the  yile,  yile  dost  from  which  thej  sprong, 
Unwept,  onhononred,  and  unsimg.' 

Meanwhile,  the  ministers  of  the  Original  Secession,  being  conscioos^ 
before  God  and  man,  of  their  entire  innocence  of  what  this  anthor 
lays  to  their  charge,  let  them  take  his  de&matioxi  and  bind  it  as  a 
garland  around  their  brow,  and  wear  it  as  a  star  of  honour  on  their 
bosom,  for  so  ought  all  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  to  account  every 
reproach  which  they  incur  for  fidelity  to  their  Bedeemer's  caose* 

The  statement,  however,  on  which  we  are  commenting  is  cakolfl^ 
in  the  meantime,  to  create  bad  feeling,  and  sow  dissension  between 
the  two  bodies ;  and  we  can  conceive  of  no  other  end  thst  it  cfl& 
answer.  We  therefore  give  it  a  fiat  and  formal  contradietioii ;  ^^ 
in  the  &ce  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  name  of  th<^ 
whom  he  has  aspersed,  wo  demand  that  this  statement  be  either  with- 
drawn, or  substantiated  by  facts ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  mais^ 
that  he  is  indebted  for  this  secret  which  he  has  coamtunicated  to  th^ 
public  as  something  which  can  no  longer  be  concealed  wholly  to  his 
imagination,  in  no  degree  to  his  historical  Acuities, 

Akin  to  this,  is  the  reflection  which  he  makes  on  the  Synod  i&  ^ 
note  at  the  foot  of  page  18.  *  Would,'  says  he,  '  the  Synod  d  1^' 
which  lifted  up  its  voice  so  loudly  about  the  veto  Assembly^  ^\^ 
accounted  the  Assembly  that  mot  in  Gannonmills,  in  1843,  one  m 
regard  to  which  they  should  altogether  hold  their  peace;'  or  woQ^ 
they  have  agreed,  as  was  done  by  their  successors,  in  1849,  to  pu^ 
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liah  a  firefih  reprint  of  tlie  Testimony  drawn  up  in  1827  to  be  sent 
forth  to  the  publie— and  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  christian  conununion 
«ith  the  body,  without  introducing  any,  even  the  most  scanty, 
reference  to  the  *  tm  fean^  confiict,  the  Dir^pHon,  or  any  event  that 
ks  occurred  during  twenty  years/     Here  also  the  author  has  done 
Teiy  great  injustice  to  the  Synod    They  have  not '  altogether  held 
th^  peace'  about  the  Assembly  that  met  in  GaanonmiUs,  in  184S. 
Sorely  he  must  have  been  in  a  deep  sleep  at  the  time,  if  he  be 
ignorant  that  the  Original  Secession  did  not  hold  her  peace  about  the 
iBsembly  that  met  at  GannonmiUs,  for  a  single  hour.    It  will,  no 
doubt,  fill  him  with  amaaement  to  learn  that  she  appointed  a  depu- 
tation even  before  the  Disruption  had  taken  place,  to  wait  upon  that 
Afflembly,  the  members  of  which  were  present  at  the  first  sederunt, 
ready,  if  they  had  been  allowed,  to  tell  the  high  admiration  and 
delight  which  the  whole  Original  Secession  Church  felt  in  the  step 
which  had  been  taken.    Nol  the  author  was  not  then  asleep,  we 
have  lesson  to  believe)  but  it  is  an  unfortunate  droumstance  for  him 
that  his  menu>ry  should  be  so  oblivious  of  the  good  deeds  of  his  own 
denomination,  as  to  charge  them  with  altogether  holding  their  peace 
in  a  case  whm  they  lifted  up  their  voice  promptly,  cordially,  unani- 
fflOQsly,  and  as  effectively  as  they  could.    In  regard  to  the  repub- 
lication of  the  Testimony,  a  very  little  reflection  would  have  convinced 
the  author,  that,  as  the  Free  Church  Testimony  was  not  withdrawn 
at  the  last  meeting  of  our  Synod,  matters  were  not  then  ripe  for  such 
an  addition  as  he  desiderates.     But  this  very  tardiness  in  canying 
down  our  Testimony,  is  a  proof  of  our  good  feeling,  and  charitable 
forbearance,  and  brotherly  consideration  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Free 
Church ;  and  surely  it  is  very  hard  usage,  in  this  author,  first  to  smite 
us  on  the  right  cheek,  as  he  does  in  his  reference  to  the  Leith  case,  for 
oar  want  of  forbearance,  and  then  to  turn  round,  in  this  note,  and  smite 
OS  on  the  left  cheek,  because  we  have  borne  so  long  before  stating  any 
ibrmal  testimony  in  regard  to  the  Free  Church.    It  is  really  a  hard 
^  to  be  blamed  both  for  too  much  patience,  and  for  too  little 
patience;  and  it  would  require  a  very  great  degree  of  meekness  to 
bear  up  under  such  treatment,  were  it  not  attended  with  this  con- 
solati<»],  tiiat  the  one  accusation  reftites  the  other. 

We  now  comj^n,  in  the  second  place^  of  the  partiality  which  he 
^  shown  to  the  Free  Church,  in  regard  to  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  her  and  the  Original  Secession.  He  admits  that  the  Free 
Church  ooght,  and  desires  that  she  would,  take  up  more  decided 
gnrand  than  she  has  yet  done ;  but,  instead  of  complaining  that  her 
position  is  not  so  decided  as  duty  demands,  he  complains  of  Original 
^^^^ers,  because  they  will  not  come  down  to  the  less  decided  posi- 
tion which  she  now  occupies.  *We  have  reason,'  says  he,  *to 
^ow  that  the  most  staunch  friends  and  advocates  of  the  cause  of 
onr  national  covenants  in  the  Free  Church,  are  resolved  to  prose- 
cQte  their  views  through  the  medium  of  their  several  synods  and 
P^byteries,  as  the  method  most  likely  to  promote  and  advance 
^0  good  cause.  We  wish  them  all  success  in  their  labours,  and 
^^^  their  efforts  may  be  blessed  as  a  means  of  ultimately  leading 
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the  Free  Church  to  take  up  more  decided  ground  than  she  lias  even 
yet  taken  in^^that  direction.' 

This  writcnr  wiahes  and  prajs  that  the  Free  Church  may  be  broi^ht 
to  occupy  more  decided  ground ;  and  yet,  instead  of  seelung  to  bring 
her  up  to  that  desired  position,  he  Libours  with  might  and  main  to 
bring  Original  Seceders  down.  He  holds  us  up  to  the  world  as  absurd 
and  perverse  men,  who  manifest  '  the  consummation  of  fiisttdioasDesS} 
if  not  of  foUy,'  because  we  abide  in  the  position  to  which  he  desires 
the  Free  Church  to  come.  Now,  why  should  it  be  so  bad  in  us  to 
desire  what  he  himself  desires  ?  Why  should  he  implore  (he  blessing 
of  Gk)d  upon  Free  Church  ministers  for  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
Covenanters  in  synods  and  presbyteries,  while  he  speaks  as  if  he  was 
not  quite  sure  but  we  had  been  guilty  of  the  consummation  of  folljfor 
advocating  the  same  cause  in  the  Oripinai  Secession  Magazine  f  All 
his  sympathies  are  with  the  party  which  is  admitted  to  be  most 
defective,  while  all  his  censures  are  reserved  for  those  who  adheretowhat 
he  thinks  more  decidedly  right  ground.  Now  is  this  fiur,  to  blame  the 
party  most  who  are  admitted  to  adhere  most  closely  to  the  truth! 
This  may  be  Charity — ^but  pretty  clear  it  is,  that  she  does  not  '  begin 
at  home,'  but  requires  to  get  the  exhortation  which  Titus  was  directed 
to  ^ve  to  young  women.  This  may  be  Charity — ^but  ^  poor  little  thing, 
she  has  but  one  eye,'  and  sees  only  on  the  one  aide.  This  may  be 
Charity — ^but  it  is  questionable  whether  she  be  the  daughter  of  1^^ 
— seeing  she  is  more  zealous  against  the  Original  Seceders  for  what  is 
considered  by  the  author  to  be  over-scrupulosity,  in  adhering  to  the 
truth,  than  she  is  against  the  Free  Church  for  continuing  in  a  position 
less  decidedly  in  conformity  with  truth  than  he  could  desire.  If  he 
wishes  to  see  the  Free  Church  adopt  more  decided  ground,  the  dear 
course  of  duty  for  him  is  to  cease  tempting  us  to  become  less  decided, 
and  to  bend  the  whole  course.of  his  excdlent  talents  to  persuade  the 
Free  Church  to  go  forward. 

We  would  notice,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  author  again  and  again 
speaks  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  articles  commented  on  as  being 
merely  the  private  opinions  of  the  two  individuals  by  whom  they  were 
prepared,  giving  in  proof  of  this  the  fact,  that  both  documents  are  extra- 
judicial.   Now,  the  writer  cannot  but  know  that  Mr  Murray's  pap^^ 
though  destitute  of  the  sanction  of  the  Synod,  received  its  unanim^^ 
approbation,  and  was  given  to  the  public  at  its  request.    As  to  the 
article  which  appeared  in  our  September  number,  being  entirelj  toe 
production  of  an  individual  person,  he  alone  is  responsilje  for  its  con- 
tents, and  the  Synod  is  in  no  degree  committed  by  a  single  statement 
therein  contained.    At  the  same  time,  the  writer  of  that  paper  ^ 
knew  that  he  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  great  majontj  of 
his  brethren,  and  knew  that  he  was  expressing  the  general  mind  ot 
the  Original  Secession  Church.     Since  the  publication  of  the  artide, 
he  has  received  the  most  ample  testimony,  from  his  brethren  in  ^^ 
ministry  from  all  quarters  of  the  country,  that  he  has  expressed  the 
general  mind  of  the  community.     He  has  upwards  of  a  score  of  com- 
munications on  the  subject,  and  would  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the 
following  extracts,  which  will  show  that  our  labours  have  met  ^^ 
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the  general  coQcmrence  of  the  breihren,  and  also  found  not  a  liiUa 
sympathj  within  the  Free  Church. 
One  brother  writes  as  follows  :-— 

'  I  was  mach  delighted  with  jour  article  on  the  Free  Church  Testimony. 
Hie  frank,  manly,  and  faithful  expression  of  sentiment  which  it  contains, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  friendly  spirit  towards  that  church  in  which  it  is 
written,  cannot  but  give  satisfiu^on  to  CTcry  true  Seoeder,  and  ^ould  not 
^  ofeioe  to  our  brethren.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect,  such  a  declara- 
tion could  not  be  withheld  in  the  circumstances,  either  in  duty  to  ourselves 
or  to  the  Free  Church  and  country  at  large.' 

Awotmd — 

'  As  to  the  article  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Free  Church  Testimony,  I  hail 
it,  and  hope  it  mar  be  of  use  from  the  manner  of  it  with  the  Free  Church. 
I  think  you  have  been  led  and  helped  to  set  the  matter  in  a  very  effective 
light.'  *^ 

A  third — 

*  I  saw  — —  yesterday,  and  took  occasion  to  ascertain  how  this  article, 
which  18  ]ikd|^  to  attain  no  small  celebrity,  was  affecting  his  co-presbyters ; 
aa  for  himself  and ,  it  meets  their  enture  approbation.' 

Afoorth — 

*  I  find  the  pi^r  in  the  Magazine  on  Free  Church  Testimony  has  been 
hailed  with  great  interest  by  our  people  here,  and  is,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
hkdy  to  do  good,  in  strengthening  the  attachment  of  those  who  see  it  to 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  confirming  them  in  their  adherence 
to  theoL  Mr  B.  and  Mr  M.  write  me  about  it  in  similar  terms.  Rev. 
Mr ,  a  young  Free  Church  minister,  of  extensive  erudition,  is  an  un- 
compromising and  intdligent  supporter  of  covenanting  principles,  and  is 
delisted  with  your  paper,  to  wnich  he  has  called  the  attention  of  several 
of  his  brethren.' 

AfiiBi— 

^  As  to  your  article,  it  is  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  {)lea8ure  that  I 
state,  that  I  cannot  &id  words  to  express  my  admiration  of  it.  It  b  pre- 
cisely what  was  required,  done  in  the  very  best  spirit,  and  cannot  but  tell 
in  the  most  effectual  way  on  all  who  peruse  it.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but 
ayer,  that  I  would  feel  ashamed  of  the  individual,  be  he  wno  he  may,  calling 
hiauelf  an  Original  Seceder,  who  would  not,  with  one  heart  and  one  soul, 
join|with  you  in  reiterating  the  wholesome,  substantial,  reasonable  and 
^^ptund  doctrines  contained  in  your  article ;  and  what  is  more,  and  of 
greater  importance,  who  would  not  unite  in  giving  thanks  to  Grod,  who  has 
(siabled  you  now  to  publish  them  when  they  are  so  much  needed  to  be 
made  known.  For  our  people  in  this  quarter,  one  and  all,  I  may  say  that 
von  roeak  their  sentimente  to  the  full ;  and  as  I  have  conversed  with  not  a 
few  Free  Churchmen,  both  ministers  and  people,  I  may  also  add  that  they, 
^tbont  a  single  exce})tion,  accord  likewise  with  the  article.  The  truth  is, 
^  far  as  I  know  the  minds  of  Free  Church  people  in  this  neighbourhood,  it 
B  predsely  what  they  would  have  their  leaders  to  do,  and  what  they  have 
^  tdong  been  wishing  to  see.  No  farther  back  than  yesterday,  when  con- 
vcTsmg  widi  a  Tree  Church  minister  on  the  subject,  he  fireely  confessed  to 
Dte,  tl^t  he  dreaded  all  the  evil  consequences  coming  upon  the  Free  Church 
which  jrou  specify,  unless  a  Testimony  is  speedily  emitted  by  them.' 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  numerous  expressions  of  approbation  re- 
<^ved  by  us  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  article,  and  this 

s 
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author  may  rest  asBured  that  he  is  utteily  deoeinng  himself  if  be 
mippose  that  thej  are  not  the  sentimeQta  generallj  entertained  in  the 
Original  Secession  Church.  Nay,  more,  he  is  imposing  on  the  public 
when  ho  speaks  of  it  as  a  matter  to  he  yet  determined  by  the  Original 
Secession  Synod  whether  the  sentiments  contained  in  that  article  are 
those  of  the  body.  The  Synod,  he  ought  to  have  known,  has  alieadj 
judicially  determined  that  matter.  They  did  so  in  the  year  1843,  in 
a  Synod  held  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  when  it  was  formallj  and 
unanimously  resolved,  and  is  upon  record,  that  no  union  could  take 
place  between  us  and  the  Free  Church,  except  in  the  way  of  the 
latter  body  being  brought  to  adopt  a  judicial  testimony  for  the 
Coyenanted  Reformation,  and  it  was  giyen  as  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  then  appointed  to  negotiate  about  union,  to  do  so  oolj 
upon  this  ground.  It  is  surely  not  right  in  the  author  of  the  pamphlet, 
if  he  knew  of  this  decision  of  Synod,  io  speak  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
matter  of  private  opinion,  and  not  yet  determined  by  the  Sjood, 
whether  we  could,  or  could  not,  join  the  Free  Church  while  she  has  no 
testimony,  as  a  church,  for  the  Covenanted  Beformation.  But  if  he 
was  ignorant  of  such  a  decision,  he  will  now  see  that  while  the  article 
in  the  Magazine  is  an  expression  of  personal  opini<n,  as  being 
written  by  an  individual,  it  is  nevertheless  written  in  defence  of  a 
position  which  the  Original  Secession  Church  sanctioned  b^  an  act  of 
her  supreme  judicatory  six  years  ago. 

"We  now  come  to  the  subject  in  dispute,  and  proceed  to  consider 
the  author's  objections  to  the  reasonings  contained  in  our  article. 
And  here  we  confess  a  difficult  task  is  before  us.     Not  that  the 
argumente  of  our  opponent  are  strong,  but  because  his  sentiments  arc 
so  inconsistent  and  self-contradictory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diacovcr 
what  they  are.      That  Original  Seceders  ought  to  join  the  Free 
Church  forthwith,  is  a  point  on  which  he  has  made  up  his  mind; 
but  as  to  the  principles  on  which  this  ought  to  be  done,  he  sometimes 
says  one  thing,  and  sometimes  another ;  and  shifts  his  ground,  so  as 
now  to  admit  what  he  had  seemingly  denied,  and  seemingly  to  deny 
what  he  had  formerly  admitted.     The  ground  taken  up  by  us  was 
this,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  bear  a  testimony  for  the 
wonderful  works  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  for  his  truth ;  that  it  ii, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  bear  a  testimony  for 
the  Covenanted  Reformation :  that  the  Free  Church,  as  a  church, 
has  no  such  testimony :  and  that  the  Original  Secession,  having  all  along 
had  such  a  testimony,  as  her  special  distinction  from  other  bodies 
could  not,  without  stultifying  all  that  they  had  done,  unite  with  the 
Free  Church  until  she  judicially  acknowledged  the  Covenanted  Be- 
formation.    Such  is  the  ground  taken  up  in  the  article  on  which  the 
*  strictures'  are  made.     Now,  this  can  only  be  answered  in  one  of 
two  ways :  either,  by  showing  that  no  such  testimony  is  required  hj 
the  word  of  God,  or  by  making  it  appear  that  the  Free  Church  has 
SUCH  a  testimony  already.    But  our  auUior  takes  both  ways,  and  two 

!r^\*ys  besides.     In  the  Jirst  place,  in  page  21,  the  author,  if  n^ 
'  '^ave  any  meaning,  maintains  that  there  should  be  no  such 
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tostmionj  in  any  church,  but  that  the  church  should  leave  this  to  her 
proper  historians.  In  the  second  places  in  page  22,  he  affirms  that 
'  nch  testimon J  in  reality  lives  and  breathes  through  every  organ  of 
the  Free  Church/  In  the  third  place^  in  page  26,  speaking  of '  the 
staimch  friends  and  advocates  of  the  cause  of  our  National  Covenants 
in  the  Free  Church,'  he  says-^'  We  m$h  them  all  success  in  their 
hbmtrs^  and  trust  their  efforts  may  be  blessed  as  a  means  of  ultimately 
kadxng  the  Free  Church  to  take  up  more  decided  ground  than  she  has 
eeen  yet  taken  in  that  direction.*  In  the  fourth  placcj  in  page  5, 
he  charges  Original  Seceders  with  demanding  more  from  the  Free 
Church  now  than  ten  years  ago  would  have  been  accounted  eminently 
&itliM  and  satisfactory.  These  topics  contain  all  that  we  have  been 
able  to  discover  in  the  form  of  argument  in  this  pamphlet.  And 
from  this  statement,  it  will  appear  UiaC  the  author  has  four  strings 
to  his  bow,  and  that  he  sometimes  uses  the  one  and  sometimes 
the  other.  He  has  made  choice  of  these  difTerent  positions  for  his 
aasanlt,  so  that  if  driven  from  the  first  he  may  retire  to  the  second, 
snd  if  driven  from  the  second  he  may  retire  into  the  third,  and 
if  unable  to  maintain  the  third,  he  has  a  fourth  position,  intended 
to  make  good  his  retreat.  He  first  says  that  there  e^ould  bs  no  other 
testimony  than  church  history ;  and  then,  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to 
defend  the  want  of  a  testimony,  he  says,  the  Free  Church  has  a 
testimony  eminently  faithful  and  satisfactory.  But  lest  he  should  not 
he  able  to  maintain  this,  he  expresses  his  hope  and  desire  that  the 
Free  Church  would  take  up  ^more  decided  ground;'  and  then,  as 
the  Free  Church  may  not  do  this,  he  leaves,  as  a  way  of  escape,  his 
complaint  against  Seceders,  for  making  higher  demands  than  they 
woold  have  done  ten  years  ago.  Scattered  up  and  down  in  bis 
pamphlet,  the  contradictory  and  self-destructive  nature  of  these  state- 
ments may  not  be  so  apparent,  bat  when  they  are  brought  to  stand 
Bide  by  aide,  the  one  devours  the  other,  and  the  author  has  defrauded 
our  ambition  of  the  laurels  to  which  it  looked  forward  from  his  over- 
throw, by  reserving  the  honour  of  his  refutation  wholly  in  his  own  hands. 
For,  let  it  be  considered,  if  there  ought  to  be  no  testimony  for  the 
Covenanted  Reformation  but  church  history,  then  the  Free  Church  must 
ie  wrong  in  having  another  testimony,  as  he  again  and  again  asserts 
that  she  has.  But  if  the  Free  Church  has  advanced  *far  beyond 
what  the  Original  Secession  Synod  ten  years  earlier  would  have 
deemed  to  be  eminently  fiuthful  and  satis^tory,'  then  he  must  be 
wrong  in  calling  upon  her  to  '  take  up  more  decided  ground  than  she 
has  e?en  yet  taken  in  that  direction ;'  and,  indeed,  short  of  translating 
her  to  another  sphere,  we  do  not  know  where  he  will  get  more 
decided  ground  for  a  church  to  stand  upon,  that  is  already  advanced 
*/ar  beyond'  what  is  'eminently  faithful  and  satisfactory.'  But  if  the 
Free  Church  really  ought  to  *  teke  up  more  decided  ground  than  she 
has  even  yet  taken,'  then  unless  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  a 
monopoly,  of  thinking  and  saying  so,  the  Original  Secesnon  are  quite 
ri^t  in  desiring  the  Free  Church  to  advance  fiBUiiher  than  she  has 
yet  done,  and  the  writer  in  the  Original  Secession  Magazine  was 
quite  right  in  advising  the  Free  Church  to  take  such  a  step.    All 
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we  advocated  in  our  former  paper  wafi  the  obKgation  Ijing  on  the 
Free  Church  to  take  up  a  more  decided  position.  And  is  it  not  verj 
hard  to  be  charged,  on  this  account,  with  the  *  consummation  of  fbati- 
diousness,  if  not  of  folly,*  by  an  author  who  jet  trusts  and  prays  that 
'  the  Free  Church  may  be  led  to  take  up  more  decided  ground  in  that 
direction  V  Have  not  we  as  good  a  right  as  he  has  to  say  she  should 
*  take  up  more  decided  ground  V  We  naturally  expect  to  be  called  to 
account  by  persons  with  whom  we  disagree;  but  it  is  rather  a  noveltjf 
to  be  called  to  account  by  a  person  for  saying  what  he  says  himself— 
that  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Free  Church  is  not  yet  suffidentlj 
decided. 

Thus  the  assertions  put  forth  by  this  author  are  mutually  subversiYe, 
and  require  no  other  answer.    But,  for  the  purpose  €^  illustnttiog 
farther  some  of  the  points  to  which  they  refer,  we  shall  oonnder  them 
seriatim.    In  the^r^  place^  the  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
church  should  have  no  historital  testimony.   Referring  to  the  numerous 
passages  which  we  adduced  finom  scripture  on  this  head,  he  says — 
^  Why  not  leave  the  history  of  the  church  to  her  proper  historians, 
as  the  Spirit  of  God  did  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  times? 
Neither  Moses  nor  Luke,  nor  the  other  scripture  historians,  were  the 
church,  as  our  author  implies,  when  he  rests  the  argument  for  a 
testimony,  such  as  he  desires,  on  the  example  of  the  sa^ed  histories.* 
The  author  cannot  mean  what  his  words  imply — ^that  the  Holy  Spirit 
left  it  to  Moses  and  others  to  write  the  history  of  the  church,  in  the 
same  way  as  this  is  done  by  her  ordinary  historians.    But  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  inspired  them  to  record  the  doings  of  the  Lord,  does  not  this 
prove  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  these  should  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance ?     And  though  Moses  be  not  the  church,  yet  it  was  to  the 
church,  and  not  to  Moses,  that  the  command  was  given  to  ^Bemember 
all  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  had  led  her  in  the  wilderness.*    And 
though  Luke  be  not  the  church,  yet  it  was  for  the  instruction  of  the 
church  that  he  records  the  example  of  Stephen  bearing  testimony  to 
the  goodness  of  Grod  in  past  ages,  and  against  the  unfiiithfulness  and  in- 
gratitude of  Israel.    And  though  none  of  the  inspired  penmen  be  the 
church,  yet  all  the  commandments,  '  to  remember  the  mighty  acts  of  the 
Lord,'  were  given  to  the  church  by  them.    The  author,  referring  to 
the  passages  which  we  adduced  from  scripture,  says, '  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  us  to  attempt  any  critical  examination  of  such  passages.' 
Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not  we  shall  not  determine;  but  we 
rather  think  that  the  doctrine,  deduced  from  these  passages,  will 
require  arguments  of  a  very  different  cast  from  the  slim,  slipshod, 
and  shadowy  objections,  here  brought  forward,  to  set  it  aside,  or  to 
render  it  doubtful  in  the  most  slender  degree. 

In  our  article  we  endeavoured  to  show,  that  while  numbers  within 
the  Free  Church,  considered  as  individuals,  were  identified  in  spirit 
with  the  Covenanters,  and  felt  a  most  intense  sympathy  with  them« 
the  church,  as  a  church,  had  never  by  any  act  raised  a  testimony  in 
behalf  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation.  The  author  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  Free  Church  has  a  testimony,  though  not  one  on 
black  and  white,  such  as  we  desiderate ;  and  he  repeatedly  refers  to 
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ns,  very  sneeriogly,  as  testifying  for  a  testimany  of  a  particular  kind. 
^The&cty'  says  he,  Uhat  there  are  an  infinite  variety  of  modes  of 
bearing  a  testimony  for  any  particular  truth,  besides  the  mode  for 
which  he^'testifiesy"  seems  to  be  strangely  overlooked  by  this  writeri 
—such  as  are  contained,  for  example,  in  the  general  acts  of  the 
cburch,  more  or  less  formal — in  pastoral  or  other  addresses — ^in 
educational  formulas — in  speeches  on  the  platform  or  in  the  church 
courts — in  its  periodical  or  general  literature — and  in  all  the  usual 
aod  recognised  modes  suitable  to  the  times,  for  expressing  to  the  world 
its  sentiments  and  principles ;  in  a  word,  the  life  of  a  church,  as  of  a 
man,  is  its  testimony;  and  such  testimony,  in  reality,  lives  and  breathes 
throng  every  oigan  of  the  Free  Church.'  Now,  in  this  passage  the 
author  does  us  very  great  injustice.  We  know  and  admit  that  there  are 
an  infinite  variety  of  ways  of  testifying;  and  if  in  any  way  it  can  be 
made  apparent  to  us  that  the  Free  Church,  as  a  ohubch,  has  avowed 
the  Covenanted  Reformation,  wo  shall  admit  that  she  has  a  testimony  in 
its  behalf.  But  we  have  no  act  by  which  that  church  has  done  so.  It 
is  quite  true,  as  he  alleges,  that  individuals  within  the  Free  Church, 
from  the  platform  and  the  press,  in  the  church  courts,  in  periodicals, 
and  in  general  literature,  have  avowed  most  distinctly  the  obligation  of 
the  covenants;  but  the  ehurch^  as  the  churchy  has  never  in  any  manner 
done  sOf  and  it  is  hj  judicial  acts  alone  that  the  church  can  bear  testi- 
mony. Till  the  church  speak  as  a  churchj  on  any  point,  the  senti- 
ments of  her  members  upon  it  are  merely  private  opinions.  For 
example,  there  are  Non*intrusionists  within  the  Scottish  Establish- 
ment; there  are  said  to  be  some  thousands  of  Evangelicals  in  the 
English  Elstablishment ;  there  were  none  but  Covenanters,  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  Settlement,  within  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  yet, 
despite  of  the  personal  opinions  of  these  parties,  who  would  say  that 
the  Established  Church  holds  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  or  that  the 
English  Church  is  evangelical  in  her  constitution,  (if  the  recent  finding 
in  regard  to  baptism  be  confirmed,)  or  that  the  Revolution  Church 
testiikd  for  the  covenants?  And  no  more  is  it  legitimate  to  point  to 
indiriduais  in  the  Free  Church,  who  are  staunch  friends  of  the  cove- 
nants, and  argue  that  because  they  are  so,  as  individuals,  therefore 
the  (^urch  testifies  for  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  really  and  truly, 
and  most  effectively,  though  she  has  no  formal  document  to  that 
effect  This  is  not  the  view  of  matters  ever  taken  by  our  fathers  in 
the  Secession.  This  was  not  the  view  they  took  of  the  Revolution 
Chnrch.  Though  all  the  members  of  that  church  were  originally 
Covenanters,  yet  our  &thers  regarded  the  Revolution  Church  as  having 
no  testimony  for  the  covenants,  because  it  never  judicially  avowed  them. 
This  was  not  the  view  our  fathers  took  of  matters  at  the  period  of  the 
Secession.  At  that  time  there  were  men,  and  many  men,  too,  within 
the  Establishment,  who,  both  from  press  and  pulpit,  argued  against 
patronage,  and  in  favour  of  the  covenants.  Our  fathers,  however,  looked 
not  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  individuals,  but  to  those  of  the  church 
in  her  public  acts.  We  are  therefore  only  following  their  example, 
when  we  regard  the  Free  Church  as  having  no  testimony,  until  she  give 
forth  one,  by  a  judicial  declaration  from  her  supreme  judicatory.    The 
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writer  of  the  pamphlet  says  that  we  demand  ^  a  document  in  black 
and  white.'  Now,  though  we  cannot  oonceiye  how  a  church  can  hare 
a  testimony^  without  a  judicial  act,  and  though  such  a  judidal  act  is  a 
document  (for  that  word,  according  to  the  Imperial  Dicdonary,  signi- 
fies an  authoritative  dogma),  and  though  such  a  document,  bdng 
recorded  in  the  usual  way,  is  a  document  in  black  and  white,  yet  if 
this  author  can  produce  any  act  of  the  churchy  as  a  churchf  avowing 
the  Covenanted  Reformation,  and  pointing  out  the  sin  of  the  land  in 
having  departed  from  it,  whether  that  act  be  called  a  document,  or 
by  any  other  name,  whether  it  be  in  white  and  black,  or  in  yellow  and 
blue,  provided  it  be  an  act  of  the  Free  Church,  we  shall  acknowledge 
its  v^dity.  The  author  has  said  very  brilliant  things  in  pndse  of 
that  church,  and,  among  others,  ^  that  l^ht  has  been  radiating  since 
the  Disruption  jrom  every  pore  of  her  body ;'  which  means,  we  would 
suppose,  that  she  has  been  perspiHng  light,  or  STveatrng  light,  ever 
since  the  Disruption.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  light  that  must  Have 
exuded  from  her  during  a  period  of  six  years,  she  has  not  only  no 
formal  document  called  a  testimony,  but  sJw  has  given  no  judicial  act, 
deedj  or  declaration  of  any  kind,  known  to  us,  in  behalf  of  the  Cove- 
nanted Beformation. 

Our  author  produces  three  arguments,  to  prove  that  the  Free  Church 
has  judicially  owned  the  Covenanted  Beformation.    The  first  of  these, 
page  25,  is  drawn  from  the  pastoral  address  of  1845,  referred  to  in 
our  last  Number.     And  true  it  is,  that  address  was  admirable ;  bat 
notwithstanding  that  the  author  has  found  it  printed  in  a  volume 
entitled,    '  Authoritative  Exposition  of  the  Principles   of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,*  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Free  Church,  as 
a  church,  ever  sanctioned  that  address,  or  ever  saw  it  before  it 
appeared  in  print     Nay,  what  is  more,  we  averred,  and  do  still 
aver,  that  in  dismissing  the  more  modified  overture  of  Dr  Candlish, 
she  has  said,  she  will  not  own  that  portion  of  the  pastoral  address 
which  declares  her  to  be  identified  '  with  the  church  and  nation  in 
solemn  covenant  with  Grod.'    The  author  of  the  pamphlet  tells  us 
that  we  are  quite  wrong  in  drawing  this  inference  from  the  treatment 
given  to  Dr  Candlish's  document.     ^  The  pretext,'  says  he,  *  is  fii- 
volous  and  untenable,  since  the  silent  ejection  of  the  testimony  was 
much  more  owing,  we  believe,  to  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  mem- 
bers of  its  being  exceedingly  superfluous  after  so  many  documents, 
and  such  explicit  confessions  as  the  Free  Church  had  already  emitted 
on  the  subject,  than  to  any  specific  disagreement  with  its  contentB.' 
Here  is  abundance  of  information,  were  it  only  good.    Dr  Candlish's 
overture  was  withdrawn,  not  on  account  of  *any  general  specific 
disagreement  with  its  contents.'     Unhappily,  all  &e  country  knoivs 
too  well  the  explosion  which  it  caused  in  the  Assembly,  and  the 
senu-sectarian,  semi-malignant  speeches  that  were  ddivered  in  more 
than  one  Free  Church  Synod,  for  this  statement  to  obtain  any  credit. 
We  are  told  that  the  Free  Church  'had  already  emitted  many  docn- 
ments,'  and  <  such  explicit  confessions  on  the  subject.'    If  she  has 
emitted  one  document,  or  given  one  explicit  confe^on  on  the  same 
subject  as  Dr  Candlish's  overture,  we  will  feel  exceedingly  obUged 
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if  this  writer  will  tell  us  when  these  documents  were  emitted,  and  where 
they  are  to  be  found.  WeU,  Dr  Candlish's  overture  was  dismissed  be- 
cause it  was  considered  to  be  exceedingly  superfluous.  Let  the  reader 
bear  that  in  mind — ^because  it  was  exceedingly  superfluous.  Was  there 
no  other  reason  for  its  being  withdrawn  t  Our  author  says  there  was. 
'  Besides,'  says  he, '  we  have  reason  to  know,  that  the  most  staunch  friends 
and  advocates  of  our  national  covenants  in  the  Free  Church,  cordially 
acquiesced  in  the  proposal  that  that  committee  should  be  discharged, 
bewg  resolved  to  prosecute  their  views  through  the  medium  of  their 
several  synods  and  presbyteries^  as  the  method  most  lihely  to  advance 
and  promote  the  good  cause.*  Observe  the  self-destructive  nature  of 
these  statements.  In  the^r^^  place^  Dr  Candlish's  overture  is  said  to 
have  been  dismissed  because  it  was  considered  to  be  exceedingly 
superfluous*  In  the  second  place^  it  was  dismissed  because  the  most 
staunch  friends  of  the  national  covenants  were  resolved,  in  their  synods 
and  presbyteries,  to  advocate  '  the  good  cause**  This  looks  exceed- 
ingly like^^^  and  loose  pleading.  Why  was  the  Free  Church  testimony 
dismissed?  Oh,  that  depends  on  circumstances.  How  on  circum- 
stances? If,  for  example,  you  fall  in  with  persons  who  appeal  to  the 
dismissal  of  the  overture  as  a  proof  that  the  Free  Church  is  unwilling 
to  have  a  testimony  for  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  you  can  say 
that  they  quite  mistake  the  matter ;  that  it  was  dismissed,  not  because 
of  any  *  specific  disagreement  with  its  contents,'  but  because  it  was 
considered  to  '  be  exceedingly  superfluous/  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  fan  in  with  another  person  who  is  anxious  that  the  Free  Church 
shoald  do  something  more  than  she  has  yet  done  in  the  way  of  identi- 
fying herself  with  Uie  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  to  him  you 
can  say  that  you  have  reason  to  know  that  it  was  dismissed  not  be^ 
caiae  it  was  considered  to  be  superfluous^  but  because  it  could  be  more 
BQCcessfully  advocated  in  synods  and  in  presbyteries.  None  of  these 
reasons  have  been  assigned  by  the  Free  Church  herself,  and  as  our 
author  has  not  been  very  correct  in  the  representations  he  has  given  of 
his  own  church,  he  must  excuse  us,  in  the  meantime,  for  believing,  until 
the  church  herself  declare  otherwise,  that  Dr  Candlish's  document  was 
dismissed  because  the  church,  as  a  church,  is  not  prepared  to  receive 
it;  and  not  being  prepared  to  receive  t^,  much  less  will  they  receive 
the  much  stronger  sentiments  contained  in  the  pastoral  address. 
Thus  we  dismiss  our  author's  first  proof,  that  the  church  has  already 
judicially  avowed  the  Covenanted  Reformation. 

His  second  proof  is  drawn  from  the  'claim  of  Right  Declaration 
and  Protest.'  '  We  have,'  says  he,  '  a  copy  of  these  deeds  before  us, 
and  shall  only  say,  that  if  any  man,  after  reading  them,  would  per- 
sist in  saying  that  the  Free  Church  had  failed  to  identify  herself 
dearly  with  the  church  of  the  first  and  second  Reformations,  we  would 
despair  of  conviction  reaching  him  through  any  channel  or  evidence  of 
any  kind.'  We  have  these  deeds  before  us  also,  and  can  see  nothing 
in  them  by  which  the  Free  Church  identifies  herself  with  the  church 
of  the  covenanting  period.  But  when  the  author  points  out  the 
passages  in  which  this  is  done,  we  will  consider  them. 

His  third  proof  is  drawn  firom  the  Free  Church  Catechism,  which 
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was  formallj  approved  of  by  the  Assemblj  in  1847,  and  he  has 
quoted  several  passages  fiK>m  that  catechism,  and  also  the  act  of 
Assembly  by  which  it  was  sanctioned.  His  proof  £rom  both  sources  is 
a  fiulore.  *  The  Assembly,'  says  the  act  aathonsing, '  approve  gemralfy 
of  the  same,  as  a  valuable  summary  of  this  church's  history,  and  an 
exhibition  of  her  distinctive  principles  from  the  be^ning  of  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  present  time.'  Now,  in  ihejirst  pla^  although  this  cate- 
chism were  found  testifying  for  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  it  would 
notfoIlowihattheAssemblydid  so,  because  they  only  ^  Approve  generaUtf 
of  this  document.  In  the  second  placej  the  catechism  is  received  by  the 
church  ^  as  a  valuable  summary  of  this  church's  history,  and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  her  distinctive  principles  from  the  beginning  of  the  Befonna- 
tion,'  and  therefore,  in  its  reference  to  the  past,  it  shows  raih^  what 
the  church's  testimony  has  been^  than  what  is  now  the  testimony  of  the 
church.  In  the  third  place,  the  catechism  was  unanimously  sanctioned  by 
the  same  Assembly  that  refused  to  receive  Dr  Candhsh's  overture, 
and  therefore  it  must  have  been  understood  by  them,  either  that  the 
catechism  did  not  contain  those  sentiments  which  in  the  overture 
were  so  obnoxious,  or  that  their  '  approve  generally '  did  not  sanction 
these  obnoxious  sentiments.  In  the  fourth  place^  this  is  proved  by  a 
question  quoted  by  our  author.  Quest.  198,  'Were  not  the  Erskinesaud 
their  brethren  who  founded  the  Secession  Church,  Mr  Oiiletpie  who 
founded  the  Relief  and  the  many  thousands  of  the  people  of  God  who 
gave  up  their  interest  in  the  Establishment  that  they  might  escape 
from  the  intrusion  of  ministers,  sufferers  in  what  was  suBfiTAKTUiXT 
THE  8AMB  OAUBB?'  Auswcr,  '  Ycs.'  The  Free  Church  cause  is  here 
declared  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  the  Belief;  but  who  ever 
heard  that  the  Belief  was  substantially  the  same  with  the  Covenanted 
Church  of  Scotland?  It  is  no  doubt  also  sidd  to  be  substantially  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Erskines ;  but  this  means  that  they  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  reference  to  '  the  intrusion  of  ministers,'  which 
was  the  cause  that  produced  the  Secession,  not  that  they  were  the  same 
in  reference  to  the  Secession  cause^  as  stated  in  their  testimony,  which 
was  for  the  Covenanted  Reformation.  We  have,  therefore,  the  autho- 
rity of  this  catechism  for  saying  that  the  Free  Church  cause  is,  substan- 
tially, the  same  with  that  of  the  Belief,  which  consisted  in  giving  relief 
from  patronage,  but  had  no  judicial  testimony  for  the  Beformation. 

That  the  Free  Church  has  no  judicial  testimony  for  the  Covenanted 
Beformation,  may  be  inferred,  in  the  first  place^  from  the  fact  that  this 
is  called  in  question  by  so  many,  and  she  being  aware  of  this,  must 
be  held  as  acquiescing  in  this  opinion,  aye  and  until  she  uses  means 
to  remove  all  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  second  place^  it  must  have  been  the  opinion  of  Dr  Candlish 
that  she  had  no  such  testimony,  when  he  brought  forward  his  overture 
for  a  testimony.  Be  must  also  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
same  conviction,  when,  on  withdrawing  his  overture,  he  declared  that 
the  subject  of  it  was  <  one  which  they  could  scarcely  avoid  if  they 
were  really  in  good  £uth  to  maintain  their  testimony  in  the  land.' 
Dr  Candlish  evidently  thought  they  had  no  testimony  for  the  Cove- 
nanted Beformation,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  one ;  and  we  take  it, 
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that  Dr  Candlish  isas  likely  to  know  about  the  matter  as  the  author 
of  this  pamphlet. 

In  the  third  place^  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Free  Church  has 
not  such  a  testimony  as  she  ought  to  have,  we  appeal  to  the  decla- 
rations of  this  writer  himself.     In  one  passage,  page  25,  he  thus 
writes: — ^That  a  considerable  difference  of  sentiment  and  opinion 
prevails  amongst  the  pious  and  godly  in  the  present  day  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  national  covenants,  their  nature,  extent,  and  the  various 
obligation8  resulting  from  them,  is  true,  and  b  deeply  to  be  regretted; 
and  that  the  Free  Church  may,  for  this  reason  alone,  be  unwilling  to 
encourage  debates  and  discussions  on  such  questions  in  her  supreme 
court,  is  also  not  improbable.'     This  extract  plainly  implies,  that  the 
Free  Church  has  refrained  from  debating  the  question  of  the  cove* 
nants,  in  her  supreme  court,  and  not  having  discussed  it  there,  it 
cannot  have  been  decided  there ;  but  if  it  has  not  been  decided  there, 
it  is  no  part  of  her  testimony.    In  another  place,  page  81,  he  states 
that  at  Uie  Disruption  the  Free  Church  was  ready  to  receive  Ori^al 
Secederswith  open  arms,  'to  co-operate  with  them  in  securing  a 
triumph  also  in  due  time,  for  the  entire  principles  of  the  Covenanted 
Reformation.'     This  shows   that  a  battle  has  yet  to  be  fought 
in  order  to  secure  a  triumph  within  the  Free  Church  for  the  entire 
principles  of  the  Covenanted  Eeformation  ;  but  if  she  has  a  testimony 
for  these,  their  triumph  is  already  secured.     What  we  take  to  be  the 
better  sense  of  the  author  here,  is,  that  she  has  not  yet  ^  such  a  testi- 
mony.' And  in  a  third  place,  already  quoted,  he  expresses  his  hope  that 
the  Free  Church  will  be  led  '  to  take  up  more  decided  ground  than  she 
has  even  yet  taken  in  that  direction.'    But  if  she  already  has  a  tes- 
timony for  the  Covenanted  Beformation ;  if  she  has  put  forth  '  so 
many  documents,  and  such  explicit  confessions  on  this  subject,'  how 
can  she  take  up  more  decided  ground!    If  she  be  already,  on  this 
sutgect,  *  radiating  light  from  every  pore  of  her  body,'  where  will 
she  get  a  pore  through  which  to  perspire  that  more  decided  light 
which  the  author  still  desiderates?    The  fact  that  he  wishes  her  to 
take  np  more  decided  ground,  seems  to  indicate,  that  he  is  beset  with 
the  hankering  consciousness  that  she  ought  to  have  a  more  explicit 
testimony  than  she  yet  has,  and  this  is  all  that  ever  we  demanded. 
We  only  said,  that  she  ought  to  take  up  more  decided  ground 
than  she  had  taken,  and  that  until  this  was  done,  there  could  not  be 
a  nnion  on  honourable  terms  between  her  and  the  Original  Secession. 
Bat  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  charges  the  Original  Secession  with 
having  overlooked  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Free  Church,  and 
with  demanding  more  than  would  have  been  accounted  eminently 
faithful  ten  years  ago.     'The  spirit  to  which  we  refer,'  says  he, 
*  became  more  apparent  when  propositions  for  negotiating  union  with 
the  Free  Church  could  not,  with  consistency,  be  longer  deferred.  .... 
And  now,  notwithstanding  that  that  church  has  made  advances  in 
^formation  work  and  purity  far  beyond  what  the  Original  Secession 
Synod,  ten  years  earlier,  would  have  deemed  eminenUy  frdthful  and 
si^tia&ctoiy,  yet .  attempts  are  being  made  in  certain  quarters  to  per- 
petnate  a  separation  between  the  two  bodies,  on  grounds  which,  to 
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say  the  least,  we  cannol  bat  regard  as  weak,  iUiberal,  and  even  on- 
tenabie.'  This  impliee  that  the  negotiation  for  union  was  deferred 
till  a  oonaiderable  period  posterior  to  the  Diamption ;  whereas  the 
&ct  is,  that  the  oommittee  for  corresponding  with  the  Free  Church 
was  appointed  within  two  months  after  the  DismptioB,  and  a  meeting 
of  Synod  was  held,  so  early,  for  the  very  purpose  of  taidng  their 
altered  position  into  consideration,  and  adopting  sach  steps  as  might 
be  considered  proper  in  consequence  of  the  origination  of  the  Free 
Church.  No  doubt  seyeral  members  of  Synod  considered  it  inex- 
pedient and  premature  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Free 
Church ;  but  the  whole  Synod,  with  the  exception  of  five,  were  in 
favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  this  purpose;  and  the  party 
represented  by  the  &ye  were  more  favourable  to  the  Free  Church 
then,  and  have  been  since,  than  ever  they  were  before.  And  whereas 
this  writer  afiirms  that  the  Original  Secession  have  too  long  over- 
looked  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
them,  we  think  it  will  appear  from  the  following  motion,  which  was 
adopted  at  the  meeting  of  Synod,  1 6th  August,  1843,  that  they  re- 
cognised the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  from  the  very  first  :— 
*  That  in  consequence  of  the  late  faithful  contendings  of  those  now 
forming  the  Free  Protesting  Church  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  of 
their  struggles  in  defence  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  churchy 
our  relation  to  one  another  is  materially  altered ;  therefore  the  Synod 
consider  it  to  be  highly  desirable,  in  order  to  the  fidthfol  dischaiige  of 
their  public  duty,  to  ascertain  as  speedUy  as  possible  the  precise 
nature  of  that  relation ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  correspond  wiUi  any  committee  that  the  Free  Church  may 
appoint,  to  see  whether  there  still  exist  sufficient  grounds  for  this 
Synod  remaining  separate,  or  whether,  by  mutual  explanation^  ^^ 
may  not  be  able  to  remove  any  obstacles  to  an  honourable  union. 
And  whereas  Original  Seceders,  generally,  and  Mr  Murray,  and  m 
author  of  the  article,  in  particular,  are  charged  with  demanding  more 
than  would  once  have  satisfied  the  Original  Secession,  let  it  be  ob- 
served that  this  charge  is  a  mere  assertion,  without  the  least  attempt 
to  prove  it,  and  which  the  author  cannot  prove  by  a  reference  to  Ori- 
ginal Secession  documents.  Whether  the  position  presenUy  occapied 
by  the  Original  Secession  be  right  or  wrong,  candid  persons  who  know 
her  history  must  admit  it  to  be  that  which  she  has  always  held.  I^^ 
the  following  things  be  considered  in  proof  of  this  assertion : — 

This  is  the  position  held  by  the  Original  Secession  Church  in  1B«. 
Among  the  instructions  given  to  the  Committee  on  UnioD)  this  was 
^ne :  '  That  no  terms  of  union  that  do  not  include  a  judicsal  recc^ 
ni^on  of  the  whole  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation  can  be  connd^ 
adi>quate  on  our  part'  The  Edinburgh  Presbytery  of  Oriff^^ 
Sec^Mders  also,  in  an  act  for  a  &st  and  thanksgiving,  dated  28th  Nov.) 
1 843V  referring  to  the  large  body  of  ministers  that  left  the  Estabh^- 
ment,  ^say,^*  We  regard  it  as  matter  of  thanksgiving,  that,  foDowed 
by  sucPi  a  kirge  proportion  of  their  people,  they  should  have  been 
enabled  \Ax>  bear  such  an  open,  honourable,  and  decided  testimony  ^ 
tile  Toj$r  prerogatives  of  Christ  as  the  only  King  of  his  charcb,a» 
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wen  as  to  the  power  of  christian  principle  in  general.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  yet  to  learn,  what  it  would  rejoice  us  to  hear,  that  they 
are  prepared,  explicitly  and  judicially,  to  acknowledge  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation,  in  hoth  its  periods,  with  the  solemn  covenants  by 
which  it  was  ratified,  to  confess  the  several  steps  of  defection  from  it 
in  former  and  later  times,  and  to  join  in  renewing  these  solemn  deeds 
in  a  bond  suited  to  present  times  and  circumstances.'  Ftom  these 
extracts  it  is  apparent  that  in  1848  Original  Seceders  felt  and  spoke 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  doing ;  that  they  did  so  then  in 
the  very  best  spirit  to  the  Free  Church,  which  spirit  they  are  resolved 
still  to  cherish. 

But  this  author  will  tell  us  that  matters  were  changed  in  1843  from 
what  thej  were  ten  years  before,  and  that  in  1 838  it  would  have  been 
accounted  sufficient,  if  patronage,  Erastianism,  and  intrusion  had  been 
done  away.  Well,  precisely  ten  years  before,  on  the  80th  of  January, 
18S3,  Dr  M'Crie,  in  his  anti«patronage  speech,  contained  in  Appendix 
to  his  life,  page  480,  thus  declared:  'I  must  say,  that  though 
patronage  were  abolished  to*morrow,  I  could  not  forthwith  enter  into 
tlie  Establishment.'  We  here  see  that  the  greatest  of  all  who  ever 
bore  the  name  of  Seceder,  and  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  that 
ever  bore  the  name  of  Presbyterian,  and  one  of  the  most  candid, 
dianterested,  and  catholic  spirited  of  all  that  ever  bore  the  name  of 
Christian,  after  having  made  ecclesiastical  relationships  the  study  of 
his  lifetime,  was  '  resigned  to  perpetuate  a  rent  in  the  church,'  as  this 
author  speaks,  even  after  patronage,  the  original  cause  of  the  Seces« 
sioD,  was  aboli^ed.  But  how  can  this  be  justified  f  Was  it  not,  it  may 
be  a^ed,  because  of  the  Moderates,  that  Dr  M'Crie  would  not  join  the 
Eetablishment  ?  No :  it  was  because  he  could  not  approve  of  the  cotp- 
itituticm  which  the  church  received  at  the  Bevolution.  This  is  expressly 
stated  in  his  life,  p.  840, — '  He  could  not,'  says  his  biographer, '  wholly 
approve  even  of  the  conetUutum  of  the  present  Establishment.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  may  explain  the  position  in  which  he  stood  in  regard  to 
it : — <<  Oar  objections  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  are  not 
confined  to  her  administration ;  we  cannot  unreservedly  approve  of 
her  constitution  as  it  was  established  at  the  Bevolution." ' 

The  latter  sentence  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  drawn  up  in  1 884  by 
our  Synod,  the  authors  of  which  were  Dr  Stevenson  and  the  present 
Br  M'Gric;  but  it  is  stated  to  have  passed  through  the  late  Dr 
M'Crie's  hands,  and  is  given  in  his  life  as  expressing  his  sentiments. 
If  our  readers  would  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  whole  extract,  in 
the  page  above  named,  they  will  see  that  it  takes  up  precisely  the 
some  ground  as  the  article  in  our  last  Number,  both  in  respect  to  the 
deagn  of  the  Secession,  and  in  respect  to  the  terms  on  which  Seceders 
could  honourably  rejoin  the  Church  of  Scotland.  After  stating  that 
the  aim  of  the  first  Seceders,  and  the  aim  of  the  Synod,  was  to  bring 
back  thediurch  to  the  reformed  constitution  between  1688  and  1650,  it 
is  said :  '  We  are  aware  that  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  has 
it  not  in  her  power  to  correct  all  the  evils  of  the  Bevolution  Settlement 
which  they  feel  themselves  bound  to  point  out ;  but  they  cannot  quit 
their  position  of  Secession  until  the  Established  Church  ^ow  a  dispo- 
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say  the  leasts  we  cannot  but  regard  as  weak,  iUibera],  and  even  un- 
tenable.'   This  implies  that  the  negotiation  for  union  was  deferred 
tall  a  considerable  period  posterior  to  the  Disroption;  whereas  the 
biCi  is,  that  the  committee  for  corresponding  with  the  Free  Charch 
was  appointed  within  two  months  after  the  Dismption,  and  a  meeting 
of  Synod  was  held,  so  early,  for  the  very  porpose  of  taking  their 
altered  position  into  consideration,  and  adopting  such  steps  as  might 
be  considered  proper  in  consequence  of  the  origination  of  the  fVee 
Church.    No  doubt  seyeral  members  of  Synod  considered  it  inex- 
pedient and  premature  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Free 
Church ;  but  the  whole  Synod,  with  the  exception  of  fire,  were  in 
favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  conmiittee  for  this  purpose;  and  the  party 
represented  by  the  five  were  more  favourable  to  the  Free  Charch 
then,  and  have  been  since,  than  ever  they  were  before.    And  whereas 
this  writer  affirms  that  the  Original  Secession  have  too  long  over- 
looked the  altered  circumstances  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
them,  we  think  it  will  appear  from  the  following  motion,  whidi  was 
adopted  at  the  meeting  of  Synod,  16th  August,  1843,  that  they  re- 
cognised the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  from  the  very  first  :— 
'  That  in  consequence  of  the  late  faithful  contendings  of  those  now 
forming  the  Free  Protesting  Church  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  of 
their  struggles  in  defence  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  church, 
our  relation  to  one  another  is  materially  altered ;  therefore  the  Synod 
consider  it  to  be  highly  desirable,  in  order  to  the  fidthful  discharge  of 
their  public  duty,  to  ascertain  as  speedily  as  possible  the  precise 
nature  of  that  relation ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  correspond  wiUi  any  committee  that  the  Free  Church  may 
appoint,  to  see  whether  there  still  exist  sufficient  grounds  for  thu 
Synod  remaining  separate,  or  whether,  by  mutual  explanations,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  remove  any  obstacles  to  an  honourable  union.' 
And  whereas  Original  Seceders,  generally,  and  Mr  Murray,  and  the 
author  of  the  article,  in  particular,  are  charged  with  demanding  more 
than  would  once  have  satisfied  the  Original  Secession,  let  it  be  ob- 
served that  this  charge  is  a  mere  assertion,  without  the  least  attempt 
to  prove  it,  and  which  the  author  cannot  prove  by  a  reference  to  Ori- 
ginal Secession  documents.    Whether  the  position  presently  occupied 
by  the  Original  Secession  be  right  or  wrong,  candid  persons  who  know 
her  history  must  admit  it  to  be  that  which  she  has  always  held.    Let 
the  following  things  be  considered  in  proof  of  this  assertion  : — 
This  is  the  position  held  by  the  Original  Secession  Church  in  1848. 
.^^..^Ainong  the  instructions  given  to  the  Committee  on  Union,  this  was 
^uie :  '  That  no  terms  of  union  that  do  not  include  a  judicial  recog- 
'^on  of  the  whole  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation  can  be  conaderd 
S^Njuate  on  our  part.*      The  Edinburgh  Presbytery  of  Original 
^^T^ders  also,  in  an  act  for  a  fast  and  thamksgiving,  dated  28ih  Nov., 
^^^>V  referring  to  the  large  body  of  ministers  that  left  the  Establiab- 
?^"^  Lsay, — *  We  regard  it  as  matter  of  thanksgiving,  that,  followed 
KU^l  *  ^'^  proportion  of  their  people,  they  i^ould  have  been 
gabled  S^  i)^^.  gg^)^  m^  ^p^^^  honourable,  and  dedded  testimony  to 
®  royar  prerogatives  of  Christ  as  the  only  Eng  of  his  church,  M 
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well  as  to  the  power  of  christifui  principle  in  general  At  the  same 
time»  we  have  yet  to  learn,  what  it  would  rejoice  ub  to  hear,  that  thej 
are  prepared,  explicitly  and  judicially,  to  acknowledge  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation,  in  hoth  its  periods,  with  the  solemn  covenants  by 
which  it  was  ratified,  to  confess  the  several  steps  of  defection  &om  it 
in  former  and  later  times,  and  to  join  in  renewing  these  solemn  deeds 
in  a  bond  suited  to  present  times  and  circumstances.'  From  these 
extracts  it  is  apparent  that  in  1848  Original  Seceders  felt  and  spoke 
ia  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  doing ;  that  they  did  so  then  in 
the  very  best  spirit  to  the  Free  Church,  which  spirit  they  are  resolved 
still  to  cherish. 

Bui  this  author  will  tell  us  that  matters  were  changed  in  1843  from 
what  they  were  ten  years  before,  and  that  in  1 833  it  would  have  been 
accounted  sufficient,  if  patronage,  Erastianism,  and  intrusion  had  been 
done  away.  Well,  precisely  ten  years  before,  on  the  80th  of  January, 
1833,  Dr  M'Crie,  in  his  anti-patronage  speech,  contained  in  Appendix 
to  his  life,  page  480,  thus  declared:  'I  must  say,  that  though 
patronage  were  abolished  to-morrow,  I  could  not  forthwith  enter  into 
the  Establishment'  We  here  see  that  the  greatest  of  all  who  ever 
hore  the  name  of  Seceder,  and  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  that 
ever  bore  the  name  of  Presbyterian,  and  one  of  the  most  candid, 
disinterested,  and  catholic  spirited  of  all  that  ever  bore  the  name  of 
Christian,  after  having  made  ecclesiastical  relationships  the  study  of 
his  lifetime,  was  '  resigned  to  perpetuate  a  rent  in  the  church/  as  this 
aathor  speaks,  even  after  patronage,  the  original  cause  of  the  Seces- 
8ioD,  was  abolished.  But  how  can  this  be  justified  ?  Was  it  not,  it  may 
he  asked,  because  of  the  Moderates,  that  Dr  M'Crie  would  not  join  the 
Estabhshmentt  No :  it  was  because  he  could  not  approve  of  the  con" 
caution  which  the  church  received  at  the  Bevolution.  This  is  expressly 
stated  in  his  life,  p.  840, — '  He  could  not,'  says  his  biographer, '  wholly 
approve  even  of  the  conatiMion  of  the  present  Establishment  The  fol- 
lowing extract  may  explain  the  position  in  which  he  stood  in  r^ard  to 
it : — «  Our  objections  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  are  not 
confined  to  her  administration ;  we  cannot  unreservedly  approve  of 
her  constitution  as  it  was  established  at  the  Bevolution." ' 

The  latter  sentence  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  drawn  up  in  1 884  by 
oor  Synod,  the  authors  of  which  were  Dr  Stevenson  and  the  present 
Dr  M'Crie;  but  it  is  stated  to  have  passed  through  the  late  Dr 
M'Crie's  hands,  and  is  given  in  his  life  as  expressing  his  sentiments. 
If  our  readers  would  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  whole  extract,  in 
the  page  above  named,  they  Will  see  that  it  takes  up  precisely  the 
same  ground  as  the  article  in  our  last  Number,  both  in  respect  to  the 
design  of  the  Secession,  and  in  respect  to  the  terms  on  which  Seceders 
could  honourably  rejoin  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Afier  stating  that 
the  aim  of  Uie  first  Seceders,  and  the  aim  of  the  Synod,  was  to  bring 
back  the  church  to  the  reformed  constitution  between  1638  and  1650i  it 
is  said :  <  We  are  aware  tiiat  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  has 
it  not  in  her  power  to  correct  all  the  evils  of  the  Bevolution  Settlement 
which  they  feel  themselves  bound  to  point  out;  but  they  cannot  quit 
their  position  of  Secession  until  the  Established  Church  show  a  dispo- 
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dlion  to  retam  to  that  reformed  constitatioiit  by  aang  means  to  cor- 
rect what  is  inconsistent  with  it,  so  far  as  is  competent  to  her  in  the 
use  of  those  powers  which  belong  to  her  as  an  ecclesiastical  societj, 
under  Christ,  her  Head/  Apply  this  to  the  Free  Church,  and  it 
would  run  thus :  We  cannot  warrantably  accede  to  her  commonioQ 
until  she  show  a  disposition  to  return  to  that  reformed  constitution,  by 
using  all  means  competent  to  her  for  that  purpose.  Bat  sbehas  now 
all  the  means  in  her  power ;  she  could  return  to  it  if  she  pleased ; 
there  is  no  legal  obstacle  with  her»  as  with  the  Established  Church ; 
but  she  has  hitherto  refused,  as  a  church,  '  to  return  to  thai  reformed 
constitution;'  and  therefore  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Synod  in 
1834,  and  of  our  departed  Others,  Dr  M'Crie,  and  Dr  Stevenson,  that 
until  she  return  to  Uiat  constitation, '  we  cannot  warrantably  quit  our 
position  of  Secession.' 

Thus  we  see  that,  ten  years  previous  to  the  Disruption,  Original 
Seoeders  held  precisely  the  same  principles  as  they  do  at  pre- 
sent, and  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  articles  on  which  this  writer 
comments. 

Still  earlier,  in  1827,  we  find  that  they  held  the  same  views,  as  is  ap- 
parent firom  the  whole  scope  of  their  testimony  enacted  that  year,  and 
especially  from  their  condemnation  of  the  basis  of  union  between  the 
two  parties  in  the  Secession,  because  it  was  ^  not  laid  on  an  adherence 
to  the  Covenanted  Reformation  and  reformed  principles  as  what  thej 
were  bound  to  adhere  to  by  the  oath  of  God.' 

Dr  MKDrie's  Appendix  to  his  Sermons  on  jCTnity  shows  that  thej 
held  the  same  sentiments  in  1821. 

Fifteen  years  earlier  than  this  period,  viz.,  1806,  we  find  the  Con- 
stitutional Presbytery  separating  from  the  Associate  Synod,  because 
of  its  ceasing  to  witness  for  the  covenanted  Reformation,  as  our 
readers  may  see  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr  M'Crie's  life,  pages  489,  440, 
and  downwards;  and  if  they  separated  from  the  Associate  Synod  on 
this  account,  it  is  clear  they  could  not  have  joined  any  other  bodj 
which  had  no  judicial  testimony  for  the  covenanted  cause. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  Secession,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  to  raise  a  judicial  testimony  for  the  covenanted 
Reformation  was  the  formal  ground  taken  up  by  that  body.  *  Their 
reasons,'  says  Mr  Gibb,  Display,  vol.  L,  p.  51,  ^for  enacting  and 
emitting  this  testimony,  were  to  the  following  efiect,  to  wit:  that 
neither  had  the  iniquities  and  backslidings  of  former  times  been  ever 
particularly  acknowledged  or  condenmed,  nor  had  the  reformation 
and  testimony  formerly  attained  t-o  been  everjttdicialhf  approven  and 
justified  by  the  judicatories  of  this  church  since  tJie  UevohUion;  that 
no  banner  was  judicially  displayed  for  truth,  and  against  the  prevailiDg 
evils  of  the  present  time;  that  a  judicial  testimony  seemed  necessary 
for  the  glory  of  Grod,  for  the  information  and  conviction  of  the  present 
generation,  and  for  the  information  of  posterity.'  Such  was  the  de- 
sign of  the  Original  Seceders  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was 
their  design  to  raise  a  judicial  testimony  'for  the  reformation  and 
testimony  formerly  attained  to,  considering  this  necessary  for  the  glory 
of  God,'  &c.     We  arc  therefore  only  following  in  their  footsteps  when 
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we  maiiitain  a  judicial  testiinonj  for  that  purpose  in  a  separate  state, 
aje  and  until  some  other  body  shall  judicially  approve  of  the  cove- 
Danted  work,  and  with  that  body  we  can  honourably  unite. 

Thus  we  have  shown  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Secession  from  its 
commencement  were  identical  with  those  contained  in  the  papers 
on  which  this  writer  animadverts;  and  we  shall  now  show  him,  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  Original  Seceders,  any  body  can  be  said  to  adhere 
to  the  Covenanted  Reformation. 

Speaking  of  the  Westminster  standards,  Dr  M'Crie  (Appendix  to 
Sermons  on  Unity,  page  124)  thus  writes: — <  To  adhere  to  these,  since 
the  Reformation  took  place,  is  to  adopt  them  as  a  system  of  religion, 
which  18  still  entitled,  both  by  divine  and  by  human  right,  to  be  professed 
and  established  in  the  three  nations; — to  testify  against  all  proceedings 
prejudicial  to  it,  and  all  laws  introducing  or  maintaining  another 
system,  as  what  no  friend  of  reformation  can  bind  himself  actively  to 
support  and  countenance,  and  to  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  classes 
to  endeavour,  in  their  station  and  by  all  lawful  means,  to  have  the 
reformed  and  presbyterian  religion  publicly  and  legally  settled ;  and 
that  from  the  consideration,  not  only  of  the  divine  authority  on  which 
it  rests,  and  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  also  of  the  additional  obliga- 
tions arising  from  national  oaths  and  leagues,  and  the  former  attain- 
ments and  Jaws  of  Church  and  State,  which  are  still  virtually  pleadable, 
and  in  a  moral  point  of  view  retain  their  force.  Thus  formally  was 
the  Covenanted  Reformation  adopted  and  testified  by  Seceders.'  We 
thus  see  when  a  body,  in  the  estimation  of  Dr  M'Crie,  can  be  said  to 
adhere  to  the  covenanted  cause;  and  as  this  author,  we  presume,  wiU 
hardly  venture  to  assert  that  the  Free  Church  has  already  espoused 
it,  in  this  manner,  when  he  asserts  that  she  is  testifying  for  it  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  satisfied  Seceders  ten  years  ago,  lest  it  may 
he  thought  that  he  is  more  knowing  than  we  are  in  such  matters,  we 
place  iMs  extract  between  him  and  us,  and  simply  say,  *  Art  thou  wiser 
than  Daniel  f 

We  shall  now  only  mention  a  few  smaller  matters,  in  the  briefest 
manner  poemble.  What  he  says  about  *  testifying  for  a  testimony' 
is  a  mere  play  upon  words.  All  secessions  and  separations  from 
the  beginning  of  time  to  the  end  of  time,  that  proceed  upon  scriptural 
ground,  must  take  place  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  testimony,  either 
for  the  want  of  a  good  testimony,  or  because  of  a  bad  one,  in  the  church 
which  the  party  left,  and  may  thus^all  be  said  to  be  testifying  for  a 
testimony. 

He  says,  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Synod,  '  that  it  is  weak, 
iHiberal,  and  even  untenable.'  We  shall  consider  whether  it  be  weak 
or  not,  when  this  author  explains  what  he  means  by  its  being  weak. 
When  he  says  it  is  illiberal,  we  tell  him  that  liberality  has  nothing  to 
do  with  opinions,  but  with  men's  spirits.  And  whereas  he  says  '  it 
is  even  untenable,'  it  will  be  more  apparent  whether  this  is  the  case  or 
not,  when  our  opponents  put  off  their  harness.  Meanwhile,  we  think 
it  will  stand  at  least  one  other  assault,  such  as  he  has  made  on  it, 
without  being  in  any  very  imminent  danger. 
*  The  position  advocated  by  Mr  Murray,'  he  says^  ^  wears  some  of 
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the  wont  forms  of  metariaaisiii.'    He  can  tarn  to  Appendix  to  Ser- 
mons on  Unity  (pages  I8I9  182),  where  he  will  see  th»  disposed  of. 

He  professes  himself  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Mr  Marray  means  bj 
*  the  additional  and  peculiar  disadvantages '  to  which  Seeeders  are 
snbjected ;  and  yet  if  he  had  looked,  he  would  have  seen  that  Mr 
Murray  has  stated  three  sources  whence  these  arise. 

He  represents  us  (page  18)  as  having  spoken  contemptaonslj  of 
the  Disruption  as  a  '  minor  affair ;'  whereas  any  one  who  plesfics  to 
look  again  to  our  article  will  see  that  this  is  what  we  think  certain 
perBonSy  seeking  for  an  excuse  to  leave  the  Free  Church,  will  be  likelj 
to  say  by  another  generation. 

He  finds  lault  with  us  for  the  allusion  we  made  to  the  Belief  body; 
and  yet  he  has  produced  a  passage  from  the  Free  Church  CatechiBm, 
formerly  quoted,  in  which  the  same  sentiment  is  embodied,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  positions  of  the  two  bodies  are  eubstantiaUy  the  same. 

*  After  weighing  these  things ' — that  is,  we  suppose,  after  weighing 
the  light  which  had  radiated  from  all  the  pores  of  the  Free  Charcb, 
during  the  last  six  years — ^for  that  notable  sentence  stands  immediately 
before—'  after  weighing  these  things,'  the  following  statement  made 
by  us  seemed,  to  him,  as  if  it  were  ridiculous :  '  The  difierenec  be- 
tween us  and  the  Free  Church  consists  in  this,  that  she  declines  to 
identify  herself  with  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland, 
&c.,  which  is  done  by  us.'  Well,  when  he  lets  in  upon  us  some  rays  of 
that  light  which  has  been  incessantly  radiating  from  her  pores,  we 
perhaps  may  be  disposed  to  laugh  at  ourselves ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
we  are  perfectly  resigned  to  let  our  author  laugh  on. 

He  tells  us  Uiat  he  is  disposed  to  decline  his  share  of  the  honour  of 
being  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  as  daimed 
for  the  Original  Secession ;  and  we  think  that,  in  his  present  attitude, 
he  may  probably  not  be  wrong  in  doing  so. 

He  is,  very  rightly,  anxious  about  union  with  the  Free  Church;  hot 
he  is  altogether  wrong  in  laying  the  blame  of  this  not  being  Bccom- 
plished  upon  the  Original  Secession  Church,  for  she  already  has,  on 
her  part,  pressed  that  matter  as  &r  as  could  be  done  with  decency. 
Even  on  his  own  principles,  his  pamphlet  ought  to  have  been  addressed 
to  the  Free  Church.  He  thinks  that  she  ought  to  take  up  '  «^^ 
decided  graundj'  and  he  ought,  therefore,  to  have  laboured  to  make  her 
more  decided,  and  not  to  mi^e  us  less  decided.  He  holds  that  ^^ 
Free  Church  has  a  real  testimony  for  the  Covenanted  Refonnation; 
and  seeing  this  is  doubted  by  multitudes,  he  ought  to  have  laboured  to 
impress  upon  her  the  necessity  of  placing  the  matter  beyond  all  douH 

He  thinks  that  if  we  had  entered  the  Free  Church  at  the  Disrup- 
tion, that  we  would  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  a  triumph  to 
the  entire  principles  '  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation ;'  but  in  this, 
we  apprehend,  our  author  is  over  sanguine,  and,  for  once,  ho  gives  os 
more  credit  than  we  deserve. 

In  conclusion,  he  is  for  immediate  union,  and  protests  '  against  a 
position  which,  if  longer  adhered  to,  promises  to  result  in  cons*- 
quences  injurious  to  the  great  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  posaWy 
fatal  to  the  Original  Secession  Church.'     To  this  we  would  only  1 
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saj,  that  oossequences  are  not  the  mle  of  datj,  and  that  when  endea- 
vouxing  to  do  what  is  right,  we  shall  leave  events  in  the  hand  of  God. 
It  was  by  coming  down  from  his  more  decided  ground^  that  James 
lost  his  armj,  and  his  life,  on  the  unhappy  day  of  Flodden ;  it  was  by 
the  Covenanters  coming  down  irom  their  more  decided  ground^  that 
Scotland  was  prostrated  before  Cromwell  at  Dunbar;  and  we  think 
that  our  author  will  show  more  generalship,  in  defending  the  Befor- 
matioD,  if,  instead  of  advising  us  to  come  down  the  hill,  he  would 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  Free  Church  to  come  up  the  hill  and  take 
'  more  decided  ground  than  she  has  even  yet  taken.' 


ONE  WORD  TO  THE  SCOTTISH  PRESS,  AND  TWO  TO  THE  WITNESS. 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  we  have  perused  the  notices  of  this 
pamphlet  which  appeared  sunultaneoiuly  in  the  Scottish  Press,  and  in  the 
Witness.  Both  of  these  are  hishly  laudatory,  but  in  neither  do  we  find  a 
single  remark  on  the  merits  of  Uie  quesdon.  The  Press  finds  the  pamphlet 
liberal,  and  tiiat  is  enough  for  him.  The  Witness  finds  it  favourable  to  the 
Free  Ghnrcfa,  and  that  with  him  decides  the  matter.  The  Press  rejoices  to 
find  that  the  organs  of  voice  among  Original  Seoeders  are  becoming  more 
flexible  than  they  were  wont  to  be ;  and  lie  daps  his  hands  on  hearing  the 
writflr  of  the  pamphlet,  as  he  thinks,  distinctly  enundate  *  5Ai6boTeth,* 
where  his  iaUiers,  to  a  man,  would  have  said  *•  Sibholeih.^  It  was  quite 
natural  that  a  periodical  representing  the  sentiments  of  a  party  which  has 
deserted  and  repudiated  the  prindples  of  the  first  Seceders,  and  of  the 
Covenanted  Keformation,  afler  all  the  office-bearers,  and  thousands^  of  the 
people,  bad  sworn  perpetual  adherence  to  them,  and  which  deposed  ministers, 
becaiue  they  would  not  break  tbdr  ordination  vows,  and  robbcSi  congregations 
of  their  property,  under  the  pretence,  sworn  to  before  the  dvil  court,  that  no 
change  of  prindple  had  taken  place,  a  pretence  which  all  men  now  acknowled^ 
to  be  false ;  it  is  quite  natural  that  parties  with  the  recollection  of  this  stdl 
haunting  them,  should  welcome,  as  a  further  opiate  to  their  consciences,  every 
seeming  symptom  of  vacillation  among  Original  Seceders.  We  venture  not  to 
detenmne,  whether  the  Press  be  correct  or  not,  in  its  supposition  respecting 
the  aathorship  of  the  pamphlet,  but  should  it  even  be  as  he  alleges,  what 
follows?  Presbytery  continued  to  be  not  the  less  scriptural,  and  prelacy 
^d  not  become  one  whit  more  so,  when  the  son  of  him  who  wrote  '  Zion's 
Plea  asanst  Frdacy,'  became  Ardibishop  of  Dunblane. 

To  &e  Witness^  m  all  good  ftuth,  we  return  our  most  sincere  thanks  for  the 
YOj  valoable  service  done  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  most  effective 
assistance  rendered  to  us  in  our  controversy  with  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet, 
by  the  seasonable  appearance  of  his  artide.  Our  opponent  put  forth  all  his 
strength  to  prove  that  the  Free  Church  has  already  raised  a  testimony  for 
the  Covenanted  Reformation,  and  he  has  kindly  scolded  us  in  a  great  variety 
oi  harsh  phrases,  graciously  turned,  and  beautifiiUy  qualified  for  callin|;  Uus 
in  question.  In  ms  eyes  the  Free  Church  appeared  to  have  been  radiating 
tight  upon  the  subject  *  from  every  pore  of  her  body,*  ever  since  the  Disruption. 
Bat,  alas  I  it  appears  firom  thb  reviewer,  that  *  distance  has  given  enchant- 
ment to  his  view.*  In  the  plainest  and  most  explicit  manner,  does  ^  the 
Witness  dedare  that  the  Free  Church  has  uttered  no  voice  upon  the  subject, 
and  he  holda  it  to  be  one  regarding  which  she  can  utter  no  voice.  *  We 
hold  fivther,'  says  the  Witness,  *that  the  special  points  maintained  by 
Original  Seoeders,  regarding  which  the  Free  Church  has  uttered  no  voice, 
snd  regarding  which,  as  a  church,  she  can  utter  no  voice^points  such  as 
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thoM  which  a  belief  in  the  descending  obligfttioa  of  the  naUopal  coTcnant 
inTolvea — ^might  be  held  most  consirtently  and  roost  harmonioiuly^  vUbin 
the  pale  of  the  Free  Church.'  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this.  On 
all  the  points  *  which  a  belief  in  the  descending  obligation  of  the  naUonal 
covenants  involTes,'  the  Free  Church  has  uttered  and  can  niter  no  Toioe.  So 
says  the  Witness.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  maj  doubt  our  testinKmy,  bat 
here  is  the  testimony  of  the  most  influential  Free  Church  omn  dedtfio^ 
the  same  thinff,  in  ur  stronger  terms  than  ever  we  did.  We  maintained 
that  the  Free  Church  has  no  testimony  regarding  an^  of  those  points  *  vhidi 
a  belief  in  the  descending  obligation  of  the  covenant  mvol ves ;'  but  the  Wii- 
ness  declares  that  she  neither  Aos,  nor  can  have,  such  a  tesiimonv.  Thus, 
whfle  lauding  the  pamphlet,  he,  in  a  angle  sentence^  demolishes  all  that  the 
author  of  it  had  striven  to  establish.  The  Witness  assures^  the  writer  tlutt 
his  pamphlet  is  a  most  excellent  pamphlet ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  US\s  the 
pubuc  not  to  bdieve  one  word  said  therein  about  the  F^i^ee  Church  havbg  & 
testimony  for  ^  an^  of  the  points  which  a  belief  in  the  national  covenants  in- 
volves.* This  penodical  is  sometimes  charged  with  partiality, — ^but  here  we 
have  an  eminent  proof  of  the  opposite :  for,  while  the  praise  he^  beitows  on 
the  pamphlet  is  most  generous  to  the  author,  the  broad  noanner  in  whidi  be 
contradicts  the  central  position  of  that  production,  is,  at  once,  most  candid 
to  the  public,  and  most  serviceable  to  us ;  and  we  hope  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  will  be  content  to  get  all  the  praise  to  himself,  while  we  get  all  the 
ben^t  in  the  argument. 

Let  us  now  notice  the  plea  on  which  the  Witness  would  have  Ori^nal  Se- 
oeders  to  join  the  Free  Church.  He  tells  us  that  covenanting  views  are 
alreadv  hekl  by  a  multitude,  both  of  ministers  and  people,  withm  the  Free 
Churra,  and  that  these  are  permitted  *  to  promulgate  their  views  in  preebj- 
teriesv  synods,  and  assembUos,  and  to  make  as  many  proselytes  in  their  behalf 
as  they  can.  They  would  not  be  allowed  to  impose  tbem,  by  a  vote,  on  their 
still  unconvinced  neighbours ;  nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  they  might  not  be 
left  in  a  somewhat  inconsiderable  minority  m  the  attempt,  were  they  impra- 
dent  enough  to  make  it, — ^but  all  that  argument,  authonty,  scripture,  enables 
them  to  do  in  their  behalf,  the  Free  Church  permits  to  be  done.  Would  oar 
friends  of  the  Original  Secession  ask  for  more?  Better  for  them,  we  mort 
hold,  a  position  within  a  large  and  influential  church  tbua  liberally  consti- 
tuted, than  the  natural  atrophy  inddent  to  a  state  of  perpetuated  schisoi 
outside  her  pale,  in  an  age  of  diiferences  and  sub-divisions.^  According  to 
the  principles  contained  in  this  passage,  there  ought  to  have  been  no  disrup- 
tion ;  and  both  the  Free  Church  and  the  Origimd  Secession  are  duu'geabic 
with  perpetuating  a  schism,  by  remaining  outside  tiie  pale  of  the  Establish- 
ment :  for  if  the  Original  Secession  ought  to  be  content  with  bcong  permitted 
to  advocate  their  prindples  as  individuals  4n  presbyteries,  synods,  and  assem- 
blies, by  all  that  argument,*  authority,  scripture,  enables  them  to  do  in  thor 
behalf,*  then  the  non-intrusion  party  ought  never  to  have  left  the  Establish- 
ment,  for  within  it  they  were  permitted  to  advocate  their  prindples  in  pres- 
byteries, synods,  and  assembbes,  by  argument,  authority,  and  scripture,  and 
would  have  been  permitted  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  time.  Even  at  present, 
Orig|inal  Seoeders  would  be  permitted  to  advocate  every  one  of  thdr  principle 
within  the  Establishment,  in  presbyteries,  synods,  and  assemblies,  by  all  that 
'  ai^nment,  authority,  scripture,  enabled  them  to  do  in  thdr  behalf;*  and  as 
this  author  wishes  to  save  us  from  atrophy,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
send  us  at  once  to  feed  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  toward  the  sonrising, 
upon  the  rich  pasture-hinds  within  the  royal  endosures  of  fiasban  and 
Gilead.  If  the  prindple  laid  down  in  the  above  extract  will  justify  our  tak< 
ing  the  tiiirtv  pieces  of  silver,  it  would  also  justify  us  in  taking  the  wedge  of 
fine  gold.  The  same  prindple,  moreover,  if  it  makes  us  schismatics  for  not 
joining  the  Free  Church,  will  make  all  Free  Churchmen  schismatics  for  not 
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joiniiig  the  EsCabliBbnient.  Bat  the  prindple  is  vagae  and  loose,  being 
the  Tetv  ereed  of  trinnnera  and  time-serrers  in  every  age,  and  one,  there- 
fore, which  Free  Churehmea  cannot  safely  afiord  to  ^>ort,  even  in  condem- 
nation of  their  neighbours. 

Speaking  of  the  historian  of  Knox  and  Melville,  the  Witness  says,  *  We 
knovr  scarcely  a  principle  laid  down  m  his  works  whidi  is  not  now  maintained 
by  the  Free  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  and  what  remain  in  consequence,  to  be 
asserted  by  his  own  church  in  the  characters  of  a  distinct  testimony,  are 
siiDply  whatwe  must  term  the  residttary  principles.^  This  sentence  is  remarkable 
for  the  modesty  of  its  assumptions,  llie  Established  Church  does  not  come 
op  to  the  Firee  CSiarch  in  p«inciple,  and,  in  so  &r  as  it  falls  short,  it  holds 
resduaiy  principles.  The  Original  Secession  goes  beyond  the  Free  Church, 
and,  in  so  far  as  Ae  does  so,  raises  a  testimony  for  what  the  Wilness  must 
term  *  the  rtsidtutry  principles.^  Not  to  come  up  to  the  Free  Church  is  to 
be  residuary,  but  to  go  beyond  the  Fuse  Chmrch  is  to  be  equally  reskluary; 
so  that  had  this  writer  been  reaUj  in  earnest,  he  would  have  been  chargeable 
with  Puseyism,  €xe  with  making  his  church  the  standard  of  devdopment.  But 
«e  recognise  m  the  attempt  to  ^  upon  ihe  Original  Seoeders  tne  cluurge  of 
faoldins  ^e  residuary  principles,  another  test  of  the  same  character  wiUi 
*•  Try  it  Sorely^'  and  ^  Forbid  it,  every  heavenly  power,  he  ere  should  be  a 
Stot,'  and  othen  of  a  dmilar  kind,  which  owe  theur  existence  to  a  residuary 
ttate  of  the  inventive  ftoolties. 

Granting  that  our  principles  were  all  correct,  the  Witness  thinks  it  danseroua 
to  select  them  as  the  ground  on  which  a  church  of  Christ  is  to  tiSce  its 
stand.  ^  The  headship,^  says  he, '  of  the  adorable  *8aviour  is  a  vital  and  con^ 
veriina  doctrine.  We  scarce  think  that  our  fiieads  of  the  Original  Beoeasion 
would  regiLrd  the  question  respecting  the  descending  obligation  of  the  Scotch 
Covenants  as  eanally  pregnant  with  life,  or  as  essentially  re^nerative  in  its 
iofloenoea.  Ana'  tfaiat  church  is  assnredljr  in  danger  of  sinkmg  without  re- 
vival, that  assumes  as  her  distinctive  prmdple,  a  non-converting  doctrine^ 
whether  it  be  a  true  doctrine  or  a  fidse  one.*  This  sentence  is  also  a  re- 
markable one,  and  we  know  not  whether  its  theolo^,  its  morality,  or  its 
logic  is  the  more  remarkable.  It  speaks  of  the  headship  of  the  adorable 
Redeemer  ^as  a  vital  and  converting  doctrine,*  and  it  speaks  of  other 
articles  of  belief  as  *  non-converting  doctrines.'  Now,  unless  we  have  been 
wrong  taught,  no  doctrine  in  itseU^  or  as  contradistinguished  from  another, 
is  a  coovertinff  doctrine.  No  doctrine  converts  of  itself,  and  we  know  of 
nooe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  not  make  use  of  m  the  conversion  of  souls.  To 
maintain  that  there  are  converting  doctrines^  and  non-converting  doctrines^  is  to 
maintain  that  some  doctrines  of  scripture  have  a  tendency  to  turn  men  to  God, 
and  that  there  are  other  doctrines  of  scripture  which  have  no  such  tendency. 
Tha  bible  itself  is  surely  the  best  judge  on  this  subject,  and  it  saj^  *  the  law  of 
the  Lord,^  and  not  merely  some  parts  of  it,  *  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul.' 
The  idea  that  certain  doctrines,  as  distinguished  from  others^  are  converting 
doctrines,  if  it  were  not  merely  a  false  suggestion,  coming  athwart  the  mind 
in  a  oonfcroversial  mood,  would  deserve  to  be  denounced  as  a  grave  heresy, 
implying  as  it  does  that  these  doctrines  can  convert  without  the  personal 
af!;ency  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  just  the  semi-Socinian,  semi-Pelagian,  semi- 
Arminian,  and  wnoUy  mystical  idea  that  the  Spirit  is  in  the  word.  The 
theology  of  this  passage  is  therefore  not  of  the  best  quality.  Nor  ia  its 
noraHty  of  a  more  elevated  cast.  To  maintain  that  the  church  ought  to 
raise  a  dis^ctive  testimony  only  for  convertmg  doctrines,  is  to  nMiint4iin 
that  she  ou^ht  to  tesUfir  only  for  such  truths  as  are  essential  to  the  salvation 
of  man,  which  is  to  make  man's  safety,  and  not  God's  glory,  the  chief  end  of 
the  church's  testimony,  and  is  therefore  a  refined  and  spiritualised  species  of 
selfishness,  directly  opposed  to  the  first  principle  in  christian  moranty,  that 
*  man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God.'     And  tlie  logic  is  on  a  par  with  the 
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iiK>ralit;|r  and  the  theology.  Allowing  that  fibere  were  oonTerting  and  non- 
oonTerting  doctrines,  we  aak,  is  any  man  more  likeljr  to  be  eonTerted  bj  teUiae 
bim^  aa  the  FreeChnrdi*8  testimony  does,  tbat  no  minister  ought  to  be  mtmded 
on  a  reclaiming  congregation,  than  he  is  to  be  oonyerted  by  bdng  told  that 
the  wrath  of  God  is  lymg  on  tiie  land,  and  on  him  ss  a  memb^  of  it,  for 
breach  of  coTenant?  Bopposing  him  to  bdiere  both,  the  latter,  we  think,  in 
itsdf,  is  more  likely  to  convert  him  than  the  former  doctrine.  But,  says  the 
FPtfnesf,  *  the  headahip  of  ^e  adorable  Bedeemer  is  a  vital  and  oonTerting 
doctrine.'  The  Witness,  howcTer,  most  remember  that  the  doctrine  of  non- 
introsion  is  not  the  *  headsUp  of  our  adorable  Redeemer^'  formally,  and 
directly,  but  is  so  only  inferentially  and  Txrtaally — the  one  being  inse{»nbl7 
connected  with  the  other.  But  eyery  doctrine  of  God's  word  does,  in  like 
manner,  inyolre  and  imi)ly  the  headship  of  the  Bedeemer  as  bemg  nart  of  the 
law  which  he  has  proclaimed  from  the  noly  hill  of  Sion,  on  whi<£  his  Father 
hath  enthroned  him.  Therefore,  if  the  doctrine  of  non-intmsion  be  a  con- 
Terting  doctrine,  becanse  it  involves  the  headship  of  Christ,  then  die  doctrine 
of  Severs,  bdng  admitted  to  be  tnie,  mnst  also  be  of  a  converting  nature, 
becanse  it  is  a  doctrine  stamped  with  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  Law- 
giver. But  still  further,  if  the  converting  nature  of  the  distinctive  testimonj 
of  Orignal  Seceders  and  the  Free  Chur<£  is  to  be  determined  by  the  degree 
in  which  they  respectively  hold  the  headship  of  the  Redeemer,  we  leave  it 
with  all  candid  men  to  determine  in  the  distinctive  creed  of  which  body  this 
divine  element  most  predominates;  In  holding  the  principles  of  non-intm- 
rion  and  independence,  the  Free  Church  has  raised  a  testimony  for  the  head- 
ship of  the  Redeemer,  but  the  Secession  never  wanted  such  a  testimony,  and 
in  this  sense  she  was  always  a  free  chubcr.  The  Free  Church  has  no  testi- 
mony against  the  infringement  made  on  tiie  Saviour's  headship  by  the  very 
existence  of  patronage,  for  she  never,  even  till  this  day,  has  declared  patron- 
age to  be  contrary  to  the  word  of  €U)d.  She  has  no  testimony  against  the 
manifold  infringements  made  on  the  headship  of  Christ,  as  *  King  of  Sion,' 
during  the  long  course  of  British  Eraatianism,  compared  with  which  the 
encroachments  made  by  the  civil  powers  at  the  period  of  the  Disruption, 
were  lesser  matters.  And  while  soe  refuses  to  own  the  covenants,  she  does 
not  inteJligenUy  own  Christ's  headship  over  the  nations;  for  while  she  doe 
not  own  these,  she  does  not  hold  that  nations  are  bound  to  him  by  thdr  oath 
of  allegiance  fVom  ^neration  to  generation.  But  our  testimony  is  directed 
against  all  these  mroads  on  the  Redeemer's  headship.  If,  ther^re, 
that  measure  of  the  headship  of  Christ,  which  is  involved  in  the  qoestiona 
pertaining  to  the  non -intrusion  controversy,  be  of  a  converting  nature,  then 
the  much  greater  depee  of  the  Redeemer's  headship  involved  in  a  testimony 
against  the  whole  British  apostacy  must  be  very  much  more  of  a  converting 
nature.  As  therefore  the  distinctive  principles  of  Original  Seceders  involre 
the  headship  of  the  Redeemer  in  a  much  greater  decree  than  is  done  by  the 
Free  Church  testimony,  we  leave  it  to  all  candid  persons  to  determine 
whether,  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Witness  himself,  they  must  not 
be  *  more  pregnant  with  life,'  and  '  possessed  of  more  regenerative  inflocnce?' 
And  if  a  testimony  for  one  great  work  of  God  be  not  too  narrow  a  groand 
for  the  Free  Church  to  stand  upon,  we  think  that  the  Origmal  Secesoon 
ground  cannot  be  accounted  narrow,  seeing  her  testimony  is  raised  for  aU  the 
great  works  tbat  God  has  done  in  Scotiand. 

When  the  Witness  exhorts  Original  Seceders  to  join  the  Free  Church,  in 
order  to  avoid  perishing  through  *  atrophy,'  and  in  order  that  they  may  be 
ha  connection  with  '  a  large  and  influential  society,'  he  is,  we  really  believe, 
actuated  by  a  kindly  spirit  towards  our  denomination;  but  he  ought  to  have 
been  aware  that  as  arguments  of  this  kind  appeal  neither  to  the  understand- 
mg  nor  to  the  conscience,  they  are  not  of  that  style  which  one  class  of  wit- 
nesses for  truth  might  be  expected  to  be  found  using  towards  another  cte. 
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or  wbidi  cam  be  expected  to  inflaenoe  any  one  wko,  with  angleneis  of  heart, 
is  Mekinff  to  know  the  fiath  of  duty.    Come  to  us,  and  you  wSH  be  with  *  a 
large  and  influential  society.*    la  not  this  the  concentrated  quinteaaenoe  of 
wondimeaa?    Thia  u  making  numbers  and  influence  the  standard  of  duty. 
And  were  all  persona  to  act  on  the  principle  of  adjoining  themaelTea  to  *  (m 
large  and  mfluential  connexion/  all  teatimoniea  for  truth,  yea,  all  truth  itsdf 
would  be  baniahed  from  .the  earth,  and  the  whole  world  would  &11  down  and 
wonhip  the  golden  idola  of  fiiahion  and  of  intereat.     To  hear  BrasHans  iq)- 
pealing  as  an  argument  to  the  influence  of  the  aodetr  with  which  they  are 
oonne^ed  ia  natural,  for  they  have  admitted  the  aecular  dement  within  the 
church.    To  hear  Papists  appealing  as  they  do  to  the  outward  glory  and 
splendour  of  their  church  as  a  proof  of  its  heavenly  origin,  and  a  reason  why 
men  should  embrace  its  tenets,  ia  what  waa  to  be  expect€»d  in  a  church  that 
accounts  Lmorance  '  the  mother  of  deyotion;*  but  that  the  leading  organ  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  a  church  that  haa  ao  gloriously  repudiated  the 
secular  influence  in  religious  matters,  that  the  leading  organ  of  thia  churdi 
should  be  found  appealmg  to  the  ^  lareeneas  and  influence"  of  that  church  as 
an  axgument  why  other  partiea  should  join  them,  is  not  a  little  surprising. 
This  argument,  ^  Come  to  us,  and  you  will  be  with  a  large  and  innuential 
party,'  makeanumbera  the  standard  of  truth ;  and»  if  carried  out,  would  suffice 
to  ddianch  the  consciences  of  Christendom,  to  abolish  erery  testimony  for 
truth,  to  extinguish  together  the  fires  of  faith  and  of  faction,  to  put  down  the 
Lutheran  insurrection,  and  to  bring  all  professing  chriatianB  unaer  aubjecdon 
to  the  one  Holy,  Catiiolic,  and  Apostolic  Chumi  of  Rome :  ^ea,  it  would 
suffice  to  banish  all  religion  £rom  the  earth,  and  to  give  the  pnnce  of  dark- 
ness an  entailed  dominion  over  the  human  species.     We  know  that  the  Wit* 
tte»  had  the  kindliest  intentions  in  calling  to  our  minda  the  advantagea  of 
being  in  connection  with  a  large  and  more  influential  communion ;  but, 
ney^theleaa,  even  among  friends,  base  coin  ought  not  to  be  circulated,  even 
ibr  friendly  purposes.      And  as  it  is  not  a  little   surprising  to  find  him 
speaking  in  this  manner,  so  it  is  not  a  little  dangerous.    It  waa  forbidden 
under  &e  law  to   number  the  people;    and  when  David  did  ao,  wrath 
came  down  on  larael,  a  warning  till  the  end  of  time,  to  all  (rod'a  people, 
to  beware  of  being  proud  of  numbers,  to  beware  of  being  too  conscious 
of  numbers,  and  of  the  influence  that  resides  in  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing society.     The   Witness  appears  to  conclude  that  because  the  num- 
bers of  his  church  and  its  influence  are   great,   that   therefore  it  must 
stand  and  do  wonders,  while  the  numbers    in    our  church   hems  few, 
and  its  influence  smaU,  it  can  do  nothing,  and  must  perish.      Before  he 
condades  thus   confidently,  let  him  conaider  how  the  rule  of  propor- 
tion was  applied  in  the  caae  of  Gideon's  army :  *  The  people  that  are  with 
thee  are  too  many  for  me  to  give  the  Midianites  into  thine  hands,  lest 
Israel  vaunt  themselves  against  me,  saying,  Mine  own  hand  hath  saved  me.' 
And  whenever  numbers  and  influence  are  appealed  to  as  an  argument  in  the 
canse  of  God,  one  should  consider  well  whether  this  be  not  that  trusting 
in  numbers  which  provokes  God  to  say,    ^The  people  are  too  many? 
And  we  would  call  to  mind,  on  this  head,  that  we  ah^sady  belong  to  a  church 
that  haa  been  as  influential  as  any  that  ever  existed  in  the  world.     We  be-> 
long  to  the  Church  of  Scotland's  reformers  and  martyrs;  to  the  church  which 
iras  ^made  mighty  through  God'  to  abolish  popeiy,  to  resist  prelacy,  to 
^Hy,  and  withstand,  and  overcome  civil  despotism ;  to  a  churcn  to  which 
Scotland  is  indebted  for  the  sowing  of  that  seed,  for  the  giyine  of  that  im- 
polse,  for  the  dissemination  of  those  principles  which  have  raisea  her  to  the 
highest  place  among  the  nations  of  tne  earth  for  scriptural  knowledge  and 
pore  morality ;  to  a  church  which,  under  God,  was  instrumental  in  raising  a 
testimony  for  the  Redeemer's  crown,  and  the  liberties  of  his  redeemed 
people,  when  the  Established  Church  had  bowed  her  neck  to  the  yoke  of 
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Ensttan  imnrpttion;  to  a  dinrdi  whose  tetttnonj,  tog^ier  with  the  wiitio^ 
of  two  of  her  great^  memben,  were  powerfully  infiaeBtiid  in  pzododng  the 
great  moyemeiit  which  lasaed  in  the  Diflmption ;  a  chnrch  whoee  testimonj, 
and  the  writings  of  die  great  historian  of  Knox,  fombhed  an  armoiny  from 
which  the  defenders  of  Establishments,  and  the  defenders  of  the  noo-intraBion 
principle,  alike  gathered  their  most  eflfective  weapons ;  a  chnrch  which  pre* 
pared  the  way  for  the  Free  Chnrch,  by  gaining  botn  the  battle  of  national  reli- 
ffion,  and  Uie  battle  of  spiritual  freedom,  on  the  high  field  of  pubtic  principle, 
before  those  constitu^g  the  Free  Chnrch  were  called  on  to  fight  them  on 
the  lower  field  of  practical  administratioQ.  We  belong,  therefore,  to  an 
infiuendal  chnrch  already ;  and  though  onr  numbers  be  not  gr»it,  the 
strength  of  a  church  lies  not  in  her  numbers,  but  in  the  str^iigth  and 
abandanoe  of  the  principle  with  which  she  is  charged ;  and  the  principles  of 
onr  dioreh  are  as  strong  as  e? er,  and  they  shall  still  be  strong  in  their  in- 
ihienee,  either  to  reform  the  land,  or  to  deepen  the  brand  of  oondemnatioa 
whic^  God  shall  ^x  upon  it  for  a|K)stacy. 

As  to  what  he  says  of  our  perishing  through  *  atrophT,'  this  migiht  have 
been  spared.  The  chnrch  whidi  the  Witneu  represents  has  hitherto  known 
only  the  glories  of  testimonfr-bearing  f  her  oast  course  has  been  a  triumphal 
progress ;  firom  the  ends  ot  the  eanh  she  nas  been  greeted  with  dumts  of 
appuiuse,  and  a  doud  of  sweet  incense  has  hitherto  hung  over  her,  perfnmiiig 
all  her  path,  and  making  her  garmenls  to  smell  of  mj^rh,  and  aloes,  and  S 
cassia.  But  now  she  is  about  to  begift  the  real  work  of  witness-bearing— 
now  she  is  to  try  in  earnest  that  wley  of  huniHation  of  whidk  thero  has 
been  so  mudi  singing ;  and  when  she  shaH  have  passed  a  little  ferther  into 
this  dariL  Tide,  whose  black  and  gloomy  rocks  give  back  no  echo  to  the  worid 
of  the  silent  sufferings  undergone  for  conscience  sake ;  when  she  shall  have 
endured  a  little  more  of  unprabed,  unheeded,  unknown^  inglorious,  and  re- 
Tiled  snfiering  for  the  Redeemer's  crown ;  when  she  shall  have  drunk  a  little 
deeper  of  the  cup  of  sorrow  given  to  all  those  who  live  in  tlie  wilderneB» 
*and  prophesjr  in  sackcloth ;'  when  this  has  been  experieneed  practically, 
the  Witness  will  learn  to  refer  to  the  ^  atrophy '  of  other  parties  who  have 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in  a  somewhat  better  taste,  if  not  with 
better  feeling.  Meanwhile,  we  are  not  to  think  this  r^roach  a  new  one. 
*  jRiou  makest  us,'  said  the  church  in  the  forty-fourth  psalm,  *  a  teproadi  to 
our  neighbours^  a  scorn  and  a  derision  to  them  that  are  round  about  us.  AU 
this  is  come  upon  us ;  yet  have  we  not  forgotten  thee,  ndther  have  we  dealt 
felsely  in  thy  covenant.  Thoush  thou  hast  sore  broken  us  in  the  place  of 
dragons,  and  covered  us  with  lae  shadow  of  death.'  Meanwhile,  pottme  onr 
trust  in  Grod,  let  us  entertain  the  hope  thus  expressed  by  the  GenerJ  As- 
sembly of  1649 : — *  The  Lord's  people  who  adhere  to  the  cause  and  covenant 
may  be  perplexed,  but  shall  not  despair ;  they  may  be  cast  down,  but  shall 
not  be  destroyed ;  and  although  uniformity  and  the  work  of  Reformation  in 
these  lands  seem  not  only  to  M  retarded,  but  almosi  phiched  upbv  the  rooti, 
and  the  foundation  thereof  raxed,  vet  the  seed  which  the  Lord  hath  sown, 
they  shall  apun  take  root  downwuo,  and  bear  fruit  upwards.  The  zeal  of 
the  Lord  orhosts  shall  perform  this.' 


THE    VOICE    OF    GOD'S    ROD. 

The  rod  of  God  is  a  figurative  expression,  and  is  to  be  understood  ta 
the  symbol  for  correction,  because  correction  was  ofien  administered 
by  this  means.  '  He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son,'  i.  s.,  He 
who  does  not  correct  his  son,  does  him  a  great  injury — shows  that  his 
affection  is  as  bad  as  hatred.    By  the  rod  of  GkKl  we  ar^  therefore, 
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to  understand  divine  chastisements,  or  the  means  of  a  painful  kind 
which  Grod  makes  use  of  to  testUj  his  displeasare  with  the  sins  of  men. 

Sin  is  always  the  procuring  cause  of  the  divine  rod.  No  good  man 
will  ever  feel  delight  in  the  correction  of  his  children  for  its  own  sake; 
so  far  fix>m  it,  he  will  ever  feel  it  to  be  painful,  and  will  onlj  perform 
it  from  a  sense  of  duty.  As  no  good  parent  will  ever  feel  deHght  in 
correcting  his  children,  so  no  wise  parent  will  ever  correct  them 
except  for  what  is  morally  wrong — ^for  what  is  done  through  moral 
pervermty  and  sinful  dispositions.  It  is  folly  to  expect  from  the 
young  the  wisdom  of  the  old,  and  it  is  sinful  to  correct  them  except 
for  sin.  Now,  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  infinitely  good  and 
infinitely  wise.  Being  infinitely  good,  he  will  not  afflict  willingly,  nor 
grieve  the  children  of  men.  He  will  not  COTrect  and  give  them  pain, 
because  he  ddi^ts  in  suffering  for  its  own  sake.  Being  infinitely 
wise,  he  will  not  correct  them  in  any  case  unless  for  sin.  All  chas* 
tisements  that  have  been  inflicted  in  the  past,  have  had  sin  as  their 
procuring  cause:  'When  with  rebukes  thou  dost  correct  man  for 
iniquity,  thou  wastest  his  beauty  like  a  moth:  sure  each  man  is 
vanity.' 

God's  rod  is  laid  upon  natioru  as  well  as  upon  individuals.  Grod 
is  called  in  scripture  the  Kng  of  nations — the  Governor  among  the 
nations — the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  Being  so,  nations, 
as  such,  are  his  suljects,  and  under  his  law.  They  are  under  the  law 
of  nature,  and  are  bound  to  act  in  accordance  with  it  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  word  of  God  is  unknown.  In  countries  privileged 
with  the  gospel,  nations  are  subject  to  the  law  of  God  as  revealed  in 
his  word,  and  are  bound  to  frame  all  their  laws,  and  to  conduct  their 
whole  adnunistratioo,  in  oonfcwmity  with  the  bible.  Christian  kings 
and  statesmen  are  just  as  much  bound  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
bible  as  the  humblest  peasant  in  the  land.  Parliaments  may  make 
laws  for  the  nation,  but  they  are  under  the  law  of  God,  and  are  bound 
to  act,  in  all  moral  iiespects,  in  submission  thereto  as  christians. 

This  being  the  case,  every  act  of  deviation  from  the  law  of  God  by 
men  is  a  national  sin.  And  when  the  iiyunctions  of  Grod's  word  are 
habitoaflydisregarded — ^when  they  are  directly  contravened — when  they 
are  derided,  and  those  who  appeal  to  them  treated  with  contempt;  in 
such  a  case,  the  naticm  raises  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  acts  in  de- 
fiance of  divine  authority,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  such  a 
people  lose  the  divine  approbation.  They  may  get  success  for  a  time, 
bot  it  is  success  in  sin,  which  is  infinitely  worse  than  tribulation  with 
godliness.  A  cloud  of  wrath  will  gather  above  the  land,  and  bolts  of 
displeasure  will  descend,  one,  and  another,  and  another,  until,  if  impeni- 
tence be  persevered  in,  he  will  give  the  command  to  pluck  up,  and  to 
poll  down,  and  to  destroy.  ^  Righteousness  ezalteth  a  nation,  but 
an  IB  the  run  of  any  people.' 

In  the  correction  of  men,  Grod  makes  use  of  various  means.  His 
own  hand  being  invisible,  the  stroke  of  it  becomes  apparent  only  when 
it  takes  effect  outwardly  in  the  arraying  these  against  the  sinner.  In 
all  cases,  the  means  which  he  uses  cause  pain,  either  to  the  mind  or  to 
the  body,  or  to  both.    And  being  the  creator,  preserver,  and  governor 
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of  the  world,  he  can  make  lue  of  all  the  elements  of  natmre,  and  of  the 
whole  macMneiy  of  life,  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  ends. 
Whaterer  it  he  that  seriouslj  interrapts  the  welfisffe  of  a  comitry— 
whatever  esposes  large  masses  of  the  people  to  sofSsring,  privadon, 
and  alarm — ^whatever  makes  the  social  pidse  beat  tremuloaalj,  and 
the  social  mind  to  feel  with  deep  and  painM  anxiety,  comes  fix)iii 
God,  and  his  hand  should  be  therein  recognised,  especiallj  in  snch 
cases  where  all  the  resources  of  man  are  seen  to  be  nought — ^when  we 
are  shown  to  be  wholly  in  the  hands  our  Creator^  and  solely  at  his 
will.    *  Shall  there  be  evil  in  the  dty,' — that  is,  phvsical,  and  not  moral 

evil *  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?'    Come  m>m  what  quarter  it 

may,  God  has  sent  it.  Even  when  we  can  detect  &e  second  caose, 
God  is  no  less  the  first  cause ;  and  when  we  cannot  oompfehead  tbe 
second  cause — ^when  it  baffles  all  human  skill — ^we  should  with  all  the 
more  reverence  say,  like  the  Egyptian  magicians,  ^  This  is  the  finger 
of  God.' 

In  former  times,  as  we  see  from  our  bibles,  Grod  chiefly  made 
use  of  three  rods  for  the  chastisement  of  a  gainsaying  and  rebellioos 
people.  These  were  the  sword,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence. 
When  war  broke  in  upon  the  land,  it  was  the  Lord  calling  for 
^a  sword  to  avenge  the  quarrel  of  his  covenant'  ^When  fimoioe 
assailed  a  country,  it  was  the  Lord,  who  sent  blasting  and  mildew,  or 
who  marshalled  his  destroying  armies  of  insects,  the  locusts,  and  the 
canker-worm,  and  the  palmer-worm,  and  the  caterpillar,  which  des- 
troyed the  fruits  of  the  soil,  and  left  cleanness  of  teeth  in  every  dty. 
And  when  in  the  bloody  track  of  war,  or  accompanying  the  pale  foot- 
steps of  famine,  the  still  more  appalling  and  mysterious  pestiknce, 
went  forth  wasting  at  noon-day,  smiting  mankind  with  viewless  arrows, 
firom  which  neither  power,  nor  wealth,  nor  wisdom  could  shield  them ; 
even  the  pestilence  is  represented  by  the  bible  as  receiving  its  com- 
mission  from  avenging  justice,  and  going  forth  to  do  the  strange  work 
of  the  Lord.  Hence  in  that  sublime  description  of  the  Dei^  in  the 
book  of  Habakkuk,  the  pestilence  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  his  attendants. 
^  God  came  fix>m  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran.  Wis 
glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  was  full  of  his  praise.  Be- 
fore him  went  the  pestilence,  and  burning  coals  went  forth  at  his  feet' 
And  we  are  not  to  think  this  an  obsolete  mode  of  procedure.  We 
are  not  to  think  that  God  has  ceased  to  be  the  corrector  of  the  nations. 
Men  may  be  blind  to  his  hand,  or  they  may  disown  it,  but  Uiat  will 
not  prevent  him  from  stretching  it  out  to  punish  them  for  sin :  *  God 
reigneth,  let  the  people  tremble ;  he  sitteth  between  the  chenibims,  1st 
the  earth  be  moved.'  During  the  last  few  years  Grod  has  visited 
Europe  with  each  of  these  rods.  First  he  sent  fiunine— -then  he 
sent  war — ^and  now  we  have  again  been  visited  by  the  pestilence. 
This  mysterious  disease  is  not  regarded  aright  unless  it  be  looked  on 
as  the  rod  of  God,  sent  to  correct  the  world  for  ungodliness  Not 
that  those  who  are  afflicted  by  it  are  worse  than  others ;  for  it  is  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light,  not  of  a  personal,  but  of  a  public  chastisement 
Let  us  regard  this  calamity  as  having  come  fix>m  God — ^let  us  look  to 
it  as  QodiB  rod— >let  us  look  to  it  as  sent  for  important  pmposes— let 
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US  bear  llie  Toice  of  the  Lord  cr3ring  to  tlie  country— let  us  ponder 
the  meaning  of  the  dispensation»  and  thus  implement  the  injunction» 
^  Hear  ye  the  rod,  and  him  who  hath  appointed  it' 

Now  the  rod  of  Grod  has  a  voice,  or  rather,  it  is  God's  voice  crying 
unto  men.  He  crieth  through  his  chastisements;  these,  though 
fialeot  in  themselves,  have  a  voice.  If  they  say  nothing  to  the  ear, 
they  speak  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  Tea,  they  speak  loudly :  'The 
Lord's  voice  crieth  unto  the  city.'  And  what  does  it  say  ?  What  are 
some  of  the  lessons  which  it  should  impress  upon  our  minds  f 
It  dies  to  us,  'Verily,  there  is  a  Ood  thatjudgeth  in  the  earth.'  When 
iniqmfy  abounds,  and  prosperity  is  continued,  God  is  forgotten ;  men 
act  as  if  he  was  such  an  one  as  themselves,  and  approved  their  sin ; 
bnt  when  he  comes  out  of  his  place,  and  takes  his  rod  into  his  hand, 
he  thm  says, '  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  G^;'  and  then  the  dormant 
consdencee,  and  the  hearts  that  had  been  long  paralysed,  are  touched 
and  roosedi  It  is  felt  by  all  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  this  is  the 
doing  of  the  Lord.  It  is  this  feeling,  of  God  being  the  author  of  such 
ealamitiee,  which  fills  so  many  with  fear  and  trembling.  It  cries  to 
us  of  oar  total  and  entire  d^Mndence  on  God.  It  shows  us  that  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  and  that  our  lives  and 
our  all  are  entirely  in  his  hand.  When  the  former  calamity  fell  on 
one  important  part  of  the  earth's  produce,  baffling  all  human  skill,  it 
showed  us  that,  scheme  as  we  might,  and  legislate  as  we  might, 
political  economy  and  agriculture,  even  when  aided  by  all  the  lights 
of  physical  science,  could  do  nothing  to  support  us,  unless  God  blesised 
the  springing  of  the  earth.  And  the  present  calamity  shows  that  all 
the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  anatomy,  physiology,  biology 
—all  that  has  been  done  in  ascertaining  the  laws  of  life,  the  nature  of 
disease,  the  composition  and  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  all  is  unavailing. 
We  are  in  the  hands  of  God ;  no  one  knows  who  may  be  smitten,  no 
one  can  tell  who  shall  be  taken  and  who  shall  be  le&  We  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  GU)d :  we  cannot  get  out  of  his  hands.  This 
lesson  ought  to  be  profoundly  impressed  on  each  of  our  minds ;  for 
antil  this  is  d<Hie,  nothing  is  done  aright  in  the  matter.  This  rod 
cries  to  us  of  the  Lord's  displeasure  an  account  of  sin.  Sin  is  the 
procuring  cause  of  every  calamity,  and  also  of  this.  And  is  there  any 
wonder  ^t  Grod  should  be  displeased  with  us  on  account  of  sin  f  Jb 
SDj  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  either  more  privileged  or  more 
ungodly?  Our  sins,  as  a  people,  are  so  numerous  that  we  cannot 
eoont  them — so  aggravated  that  we  cannot  estimate  them;  they 
encompass  us  on  every  side ;  they  rise  up  prominently  in  all  parts  <^ 
our  history — ^in  all  departments  of  our  extensive  empire — ^in  all  classes 
of  our  multiform  society.  Among  high  and  low,  among  rich  and 
poor,  among  young  and  old,  in  town  and  country,  in  trade,  in  politics, 
in  religion,  in  everything,  iniquity  abounds.  Our  iniquities  have 
risen  up  to  heaven,  aggravated  by  the  light  that  we  possess,  by  the 
grace  we  have  despised,  and  the  forbearance  that  we  daily  abuse.  All 
public  ealamitiee  are  the  Lord's  voice  crying  to  us,  telling  us  that  he 
is  disfdeaeed  with  us  on  account  of  sin.  This  voice  of  the  Lord 
cries  to  OS  that  he  is  beginning  to  plead  his  controversy •    We  have 
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long  done  wickedl J,  and  he  has  been  silent.  WebsTelweB  gndudj 
and  insensiblj  declining  from  our  ancient  pietj,  and  sobnety,  and 
godliness.  Beligion  was  never  more  apparenUy  in  form,  and  seldom 
less  in  power ;  and  tke  national  character  has  been  gradiailj  dete- 
riorating in  many  respects ;  and  mighty  masses  of  MriSf  total  wieck, 
isannn^bom  down  by  the  great  streams  of  enterprise,  sod  deponted 
as  strata  of  total  heathenism  of  the  most  debased,  and  de^erale,  and 
hopeless  character.  This  is  a  millstone  aboat  the  ziedL  of  osr  greatness 
thatwill  drag  it  down  to  the  depths  of  destroctioo.  God  baa  begun  to 
plead  his  controvenfy.  It  is  his  general  way  to  ^ve  nations  premom- 
tory  strokes  to  warn  them  of  what  is  coming ;  and  in  this  ligbt  osg^t 
we  to  regard  all  the  recent  calamities ;  tibey  are  tokens  of  God*B 
displeasiire,  and  their  name  is  '  Gad — behold  a  troop  cometk'  This  is 
a  ioJX  to  rtpentanci  and  refbrmationj  in  order  to  avrnd  furiher  and 
more  serere  jodgments.  *  Why  wiH  ye  be  smitten  more  and  more! 
ye  will  revolt  more  and  more;  the  whole  head  is  aide,  and  the  wh<de 
heart  is  feint'  ^The  Lord's  voice  crieth  nnto  the  ei^,'  caOing  all 
ranks  and  classes  to  humiliatioD.  <  Therefore,  thns  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  Turn  ye  nnto  me  with  all  yonr  hearts,  and  with  £Ettting,  and  vitb 
weeping,  and  with  mourning ;  and  rend  yomr  hearts,  and  not  your 
garments^  and  turn  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  ibr  he  is  gradoos  and 
merdfol,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and  repenteth  him  of 
the  evil.  Who  knoweth  if  he  will  return  and  repent,  and  kave  a 
blessing  behind  him?  Bepentance  and  reformatioa  are  the  ends  that 
God  has  in  view ;  and  whOe  we  employ  all  means  which  wisdom  can 
dictate,  we  shoold  be  more  anxious  about  turning  to  God,  about  putting 
away  what  is  displeasing  to  him^  about  seelung  ih%  shining  of  his 
countenance  on  the  land;  we  should  be  more  anxious  about  these  than 
any  secondary  measures.  Even  although  this  calamity  departs  entir^y 
and  i^>eedHy,  if  the  end  for  which  it  has  been  inflicted  be  not  answered, 
if  sin  be  not  put  away,  if  we  continue  still  to  persist  in  oar  rebeihoas 
and  provocations,  other  and  severer  chastisements  will  come. 

This  voice  cries  to  every  individual  sinner,  Prepare  to  me^  thy  Ood, 
'Therefore  I  will  do  this  nnto  thee,  and  because  I  will  do  this  onto 
thee,  prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  O  IsraeL'  It  is  not  a  littie  serious- 
ness and  concern  about  present  drcumstances— lessening  or  iacreasing 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  calamity  varies — ^and  retaming  again  to  the 
old  state  of  carnality,  and  total  indifference,  and  apathy,  when  it  '^ 
removed.  This  is  a  piece  of  self-deceptiim ;  this  is  to  heal  the  hurt  of 
our  souls,  deoeitfiilly  saying.  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  pea(^ 
The  call  is  to  be  prepared  to  meet  with  God ;  to  be  also  readj)  'for  ia 
such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh.'  And  this  seaeoo 
is  not  rightly  improved  unless  it  makes  us  search  in  the  most  rigid 
manner,  and  see  on  what  sort  of  foundation  our  hopes  for  eternity  s^ 
resting,-— whether  in  the  near  prospect  of  being  called  into  th^ 
presence  of  God,  we  would  have  a  sure  ground  of  confidence.  This 
is  the  work  to  which  we  are  called  by  the  solemn  circumstances  that 
have  passed  over  us*  Let  us  essay  such  exercise,  each  one  for  oar- 
selves.  Let  us  go  down  into  our  souls.  Let  us  be  willing  to  s^ 
things  as  they  are.    Let  us  inspect  the  foundations  of  our  hope.   Are 
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thej  good  f  No  ground  of  hope  is  good  except  that  which  rests  upon 
the  finished  work  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  and  shows  its  gennineness 
h}f  bringing  forth  the  firaits  of  holiness.  The  voice,  then,  is  crying  to  all, 
'  BeUeve  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  shalt  be  sayed.'  Neither 
IS  thers  salvation  in  anj  other;  for  there  is  no  other  name  under 
beavea  given  among  men  whereby  we  can  be  saved,  but  the  name  of 
Cbiist;  and  there  is  no  escape  for  those  who  neglect  the  great  salva- 
tioD. 

In  such  dispensations  much  of  Grod  is  to  be  seen  ;  and  we  should 
seek  to  understand  this  judgment,  as  a  revelation  from  heaven,  of  the 
character  of  Giod.  Hence,  in  the  passage  firom  the  prophet,  it  is  said, 
^The  man  of  wisdom  will  see  thy  name ;'  that  is,  will  discern  and  be 
able  to  interpret  the  display  of  thy  character  given  to  the  sons  of  men. 
Ib  all  such  dispensations  we  have  a  striking  manifestation  of  the 
ditine  supremacy ;  we  see  him  sitting  on  his  throne,  high  and  lifted 
up,  and  all  orders  of  creatures,  and  all  elements  of  nature,  doing  hom- 
age to  his  wilL  Herein,  also,  we  may  discern  those  bright  letters  of 
bis  glorious  name,  holiness  and  jtutice.  When  thy  judgments  are 
abroad  in  the  earth,  ^  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  shall  learn  righte- 
oomess.'  And  how  shall  they  learn  righteousness?  Because  thereby 
they  see  that  *  verily  there  is  a  Gk)d  that  judgeth  in  the  earth ;'  that 
sin  18  the  object  of  his  displeasure,  and  exposes  mankind  to  his  wrath ; 
and  if  he  punish  sin,  even  on  his  footstool,  no  sinner  will  ever  be 
admitted  into  his  holy  residence  on  high.  Herein,  also,  we  see  the 
fOfoemgnhf  of  Ood^  which  is  another  eminent  letter  of  his  name.  He 
has  done  according  to  his  wiU;  he  has  given  the  commission  to  this 
disease,  and  it  has  gone  forth  at  his  command,  and  fulfilled  all  his  plea- 
sore.  But  why  it  has  entered  this  house,  and  not  entered  that ;  why 
it  has  smitten  one,  and  not  another,  man  can  assign  no  other  rea- 
sons, thaia  that  such  has  been  its  commission,  and  so  is  the  will  of  God. 
Heore,  also,  his  wisdom  and  power  are  very  apparent  It  may  be  said 
of  this  diseaee,  as  it  is  said  of  the  gospel,  ^  tlutt  the  foolishness  of  Grod 
is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men/ 
As  if  to  rebuke  an  age  boastful  of  its  attainments,  the  voice  of  this 
judgment  seems  to  address  the  priests  of  earthly  science  in  the  same 
tone  as  Elijah  did  the  priests  of  Baal  on  the  top  of  Carmel :  '  Where 
is  the  wise  mant  where  is  the  scribe  f  where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
woridT — ^hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  T  Li 
this  judgment,  also^  we  may  discern  the  faithfulness  of  Ood.  While 
punishing  sin  in  this  manner,  he  is  doing  no  more  than  what  he  has 
denounc^  in  his  word,  which  declares  that  the  '  wrath  of  Ood  is 
rorealed  firom  heaven  against  all  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  of 
men.'  He  is  thus  standing  true  to  his  threatenings  of  evil ;  and  he 
will  not  be  less  fidthfnl  to  his  promises  of  good  to  all  who  trust  in 
bim.  Ld  such  a  season  men  are  helpless ;  thej  can  do  nothing  for 
themselves,  and  almost  nothing  for  one  another.  There  is  therefore^ 
no  rational  ground  of  hope,  except  in  God ;  and,  in  such  a  season,  a 
well-grounded  confidence  in  the  firiendship  of  a  fiuthful  God  is  above 
aH  price.  *  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed 
upon  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee.'    Thus,  in  the  calamitous  dis- 
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pensation  which  has  been  paMing  over  this  land,  the  name  of  God 
may  be  distinctly  seen.  We  may  see  his  sapremax^,  his  boUnoBs  and 
josticey  his  sovereignty,  his  power  and  wiBdoni,  and  bis  unfiuliiig 
fidthftdness ;  and  it  should  be  the  denre  of  all,  to  see  all  of  God  lliat 
can  be  seen  in  this  rod. 

It  is  not,  however,  every  one  who,  in  such  dispensationfl,  can  dis- 
cern aright  the  name  of  God.  '  The  man  of  wUdom^'  sap  the  pro- 
phet, ^  will  see  thy  name ;'  not  the  learned  man,  not  the  man  of  great 
sagacity  in  worldly  business,  but  tiie  man  of  vrisdom.  And  who  is 
the  man  of  wisdom?  He  is  one  who  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world.  There  are  plen^  of  learned  men,  and  great  numbers  of  good 
men :  but  there  are  few  men  of  wisdom.  The  wise  man  is  one  who 
has  been  enl^htened  by  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelatioD,  in  the 
knowledge  of  God's  will— -who  has  been  brought  to  fear  the  Lord,  to 
delight  in  his  fellowship,  to  long  for  greater  conformity  to  bis  miage, 
to  desire  his  approbation  in  all  matters,  and  to  seek  God's  teaching, 
and  yield  implicit  submission  to  his  authority.  He  is  a  wise  man,  for 
he  has  chosen  the  best  ends ;  he  is  led  by  the  most  excellent  of  aU 
coundllors,  and  therefore  pursues  his  ends  in  the  very  best  way. 
Now  the  man  of  wisdom  alone  can  see  Gk>d's  name ;  he  akme  can  read 
the  letters  mysteriously  written  on  the  scroll  of  outward  cventej 
«None  of  the  wicked  shall  understand,  but  the  just  shall  undeistand. 
'  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him.'  If,  thcrrforc,  we 
would  see  the  name  of  Grod,  we  must  seek  to  be  taught  of  God;  we 
must  seek  the  spirit  of  council  and  of  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge, 
and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  we  must  seek  that  his  Uiim  and  Thum- 
mim  may  be  with  us,  that  like  them  of  Issaehar  of  old,  we  may  w 
<  men  of  understanding,'  who  know  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  what 
Israel  ought  to  do.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain 
insight  into  the  doings  of  God,  to  trace  his  operations;  to^terprrt 
rightly  the  language  of  his  dispensations,  and  to  oompr^^^  ^ 
relation  which  Ms  judgments  have  to  the  sins  of  the  past,  to  the  d^es 
of  the  present  period,  and  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  woiM  and  oi 
the  church.  Those  who  have  not  been  taught  of  God,  who  do  m 
consult  his  holy  oracles,  who  do  not  study  passing  events,  in  ^^  f^ 
lation  they  have  to  his  moral  government,  who  are  more  occupied  witn 
the  physical  causes  than  with  the  moral  causes  of  public  calamity)  <^ 
have  no  rational  ideas  upon  i^e  snlject  of  this  visitation,  inasmachas 
all  their  speculations  make  no  account  of  Grod,  and,  being  a&^^^ 
they  must  of  necessity  be  supremely  irrationaL 

While  the  man  of  wisdom  alone  can  see  God's  hand,  and  ud^ 
stand  his  doings,  the  prophet  speaks  of  it  as  the  duty  of  all  id^  ^ 
*  hear  the  rod,  and  him  who  hath  appointed  it ;'  that  is,  diligen^T  ^ 
consider  what  is  the  meaning  and  design  of  these  dispensatioos,  a& 
what  improvement  ought  to  be  made  of  them.  Not  only  so:  ^ 
.ought  to  hear  it,  so  as  to  believe  what  it  teaches,  and  do  ^^.  j 
bids  in  the  way  of  improvement ;  the  rod  speaks  to  us  of  God  hiff^h 
it  tells  us  that  he  is  a  sin-avenging  God,  that  he  corrects  ti^ 
nations,  that  he  will  visit  the  iniquities  of  men  with  rodsy  ^^ 
their  sins  with  chastisement;   and  this  should  teach  us,  instead  » 
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fearing  the  physical  causes  of  distemper,  to  stand  in  awe  of  God's 
displeasure,  which  is  the  moral  cause— -the  first  cause  of  all  calamity. 
'  Fear  ye  not  their  fear,  neither  be  afiraid ;  but  sanctify  the  Lord  of 
hosts  in  your  heart :  let  him  be  your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread 
continuiJly.'  The  rod  is  speaking  to  us  of  our  entire  and  absolute 
dependence  upon  God ;  and  this  should  teach  us  personal  humility. 
This  should  teach  us  not  to  trust  at  all  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  nor  to  place 
our  hope  in  outward  means  and  secondary  causes ;  but  to  hope  and 
tru^  and  to  depend  upon,  and  make  our  boast  of  God  alone.  This 
should  also  teach  us  how  thankful  we  should  be  unto  God  for  sparing 
us,  while  others  haye  been  taken ;  for  preserving  us  alive,  <  while 
thousands  have  &llen  at  our  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  our  right  hand.' 
And  when  we  think  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rod  has  been 
speaking  in  other  lands,  how  thankful  should  we  be  unto  God,  that 
while  war  has  been  desolating  the  fields,  and  more  than  the  fields, 
laying  low  the  bulwarks  of  freedom  in  more  than  one  country  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  and  binding  nations,  high-hearted  and  generous,  in 
chains  and  captivity,  and  while  despotism,  mean,  and  despicable,  and 
merciless,  has  been  making  herself  drunk  with  the  blood  of  heroes,  be- 
fore whom  she  trembled  in  the  open  field  of  honourable  war;  while 
these  brutal  and  bloody  scenes  have  been  transacting  on  the  continent, 
hj  driHsed  cannibals  and  human  fiends,  blessed  be  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
this  asylum  of  freedom  and  humanity  has  remained  in  a  state  of  peace! 
Yea,  during  a  whole  century,  its  soil  has  been  untrodden  by  armed 
foes,  and  l^e  blast  of  war  has  been  unheard  amid  its  glens  and  soli- 
tude. The  rod  speaks  to  us  of  God's  displeasure  on  account  of  sin, 
and  of  OocTs  beffitmmg  to  plead  his  controversy;  and  ought  not  this 
to  stir  us  up  by  regard  to  our  country — ^to  our  kindred — to  our  reli- 
gion, to  pray  for  the  land — ^to  pray  for  the  church — ^to  pray  for  mercy 
—to  pray  for  pardon — to  pray  for  the  return  of  Grod's  favour — ^to  seek 
for  the  outpourings  of  God's  Spirit  upon  all  ranks  and  classes  T  The 
rod  speaks  to  us  of  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  reformation^  and 
we  ought  to  hear  its  voice,  and  to  enter  into  our  hearts,  and  to  inspect 
our  history,  and  to  confess  our  sins,  to  mourn  over  them,  and  turn  from 
them  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  fasting,  and  with  weeping,  and  with 
monming.  We  ought  to  hear  the  rod  calling  upon  us,  '  Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might,'  and  ought  to  consider 
what  we  can  do  more  than  we  have  been  doing— what  we  can  do 
more  for  the  glory  of  Grod — what  we  can  do  more  for  the  interests  of 
his  church — what  we  can  do  more  to  alleviate  the  temporal  miseries 
and  promote  the  eternal  salvation  of  our  fellow-men.  This  is  a  call 
to  all  men  to  he  prepared  to  meet  with  Ood,  and  we  are  never  in  safety 
so  long  as  we  are  living  within  the  tide-mark  of  divine  wrath ;  and, 
at  the  present  time,  God  has  been  giving  solemn  warnings  against  all 
procrastination.  '  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time,  and  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation.' 
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THE  SCOTTISH  PRESBYTERIAN  AND  THE  STRAmUEB  CiSS. 

In  the  obittmry  notice  of  Mr  Peter  Wither,  which  appeared  in  our  last 
Nnmber,  there  are  certain  strong  statements  respecting  tne  management  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterians  in  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Stzvanier 
Case.  In  the  October  Number  of  the  ScoUidt  Preib^Urian^  some  sevoe 
remarks  are  made  on  these  statements,  and  much  snrpnse  is  ezpreased  that 
the  editor  of  this  periodical  gave  them  a  place  in  its  V&^  ^  looking 
again  to  the  passage,  we  think  that  our  brethren  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Churcn  have  very  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  we  hasten,  as  in  honour 
bound,  to  make  this  aclmowledgment,  and  to  ofier  explanation.  We  give 
no  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  j  but  the  whole  matt^  of  the 
Stnmraer  settlement  havinff  been  explained  m  the  committees  appointed  by 
the  two  churches  on  the  subject  of  union,  to  the  satisfiu^on  of  both  parties, 
we  are  sure,  if  the  writer  of  the  notioe  had  known  this,  he  would  not  have 
thousht  of  publicly  re-opening  the  matter,  and,  after  sndi  an  explana^on, 
whether  the  statements  oomplamed  of  were  true  or  fidse,  it  would  haYS  beea 
uncourteous  and  offensiye  in  us  knowingly  to  have  sanctioned  their  appearanee. 
But,  it  so  happened,  that  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  have  the  last  meet  of  onr 
September  Number  corrected  in  Glasgow;  and  thus,  while  the  editor  is  oer- 
tamly  legally  responsible  for  the  notice  as  it  is,  he  is  not  so  morally ;  and  he 
trusts  tluit  Reformed  Presbyterians  will  acoept  of  this  acknowledgment,  and 
ascribe  it  wholly  to  inadvertence,  and  in  no  aegree  to  hostile  intention. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

FOBEIQN. 


KUROFB— -FRANOB. 

8gn/od  of  the  Free  C&iircA.— -This  assem- 
bly was  convoked  at  Parii  on  the  20th 
August  last,  and  its  diaeosBions  lasted  to 
the  let  of  September.  Thuty-one  chorohes 
or  cbristian  oongr^gations  weie  rqireseoted 
in  it,  each  of  them  bj  one  or  two  delates. 
Tbe  chief  object  of  tbe  Synod  in  its  oonvo* 
cation  was  to  frame  a  oonatitation  calcu- 
lated to  nidte  the  diflbent  oommonities 
who,  at  difiSnent  times,  had  separated  Irom 
the  National  Cbnrdi.  The  basis  of  the 
oigamaation  adopted  by  the  Synod  is  '  the 
ea^tScU  mdhickiai  confession  of  faith,  or 
the  poeitiTe  adberion  of  each  member  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  chnrch.*  No  one  will 
belong  to  thiB  evangelical  oommnnion  from 
the  simple  drcumstanoe  of  birth,  or  any  ex- 
ternal actions.  The  Oonfession  of  Faith, 
poblished  by  the  Synod,  though  not  very 
extended,  contains  evexything  that  has  been 
judged  essential  on  the  work  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Each  con- 
gregation, which  joins  this  assodation  of 
the  Free  Ghurch,  will  be  received  into  the 
union  on  condition,  fret,  of  adhering  to  the 
profession  of  the  common  faith ;  second^, 
of  being  constituted  on  the  principle  of  an 
individual  profession  of  fidth,  with  the 
guarantee  of  internal  disdpline ;  Ikirdfyj  of 


providing  for  its  azpsoses  by  vuluBluycoii* 
tributions,  and  noeiving  no  awistimfe  from 
the  state ;  fmrikJbfy  of  being  hi  a  situation 
entirely  independent,  &&  A  general  Synod 
will  be  convened  everf  two  jfean*  In  the 
interval  of  the  sessions  of  the  Synods,  there 
wUl  be  a  tjfnodal  oommietkm,  oompowd  of 
five  members,  two  eodesiastios  and  Ares 
laymen,  who  shall  execute  the  lesotatioos 
adopted  by  tbe  Synod,  provide  fir  ugoit 
and  unforeseen  expenses,  &C. 

Awdb  iSSpcJe^  ^  TbvIoiiM.— -The  BefiginQS 

Book  Society  of  Toulouse,  folkywin;  the 
example  of  En^sh  christians,  have  atknd 
prises  for  two  essaya  on  the  Ohservanooof 
the  Sabbath.  A  prise  of  800  finacs  M 
be  given  fi>r  the  first  manuscript,  and  of 
200  francs  for  the  second.  Woridng  peo- 
ple only,  of  both  sexes,  in  France  and  in 
Switseriand,  will  be  allowad  to  compete. 
*The  workmen,'  says  tbe  committee  of 
Toulouse, '  who  regard  not  the  day  of  pob- 
lic  worship,  most  pay  the  waaitj.  They 
fbiget  the  great  interests  of  their  soul  isd 
of  eternity.  Besides,  their  health  decqn, 
their  mind  is  cramped  and  debased;  they 
cannot  taste  as  they  shoold  tbe  joys  of 
their  family ;  thor  whole  existence,  is  a 
word,  is  smitten  by  the  same  blow.' 
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eEBMAlTF— OaAHD  DUOHT  OF  BADBV. 

Jti  ReUgiout  CcmdUUm, — In  Baden,  the 
Boottn  Gatholics  number  more  thm  two- 
thirds  of  the  population,  or  abont  860,000 
aoob;  Proteatanta  400,000;  to  which  maj 
be  added  1000   Maranitea,    and   21,000 
Jem.    The  npper  parta  of  the  ooontry  are 
diieflj  inhabited  bj  the  Boman  Gatholica, 
whOe  the  other  religiona  oonfeeaiona  are 
fixmd  lower  down  in  the  diatricta  opposite 
Baale.    In  the  dtiea  of  Carlamhe,  Man- 
ham,  aad  Heidelbexg,  the  secta  are  abont 
eqnsL    Abont  twenty  jeara  im^,  all  tme 
belief  seemed  to  be  extiagniahed  in  the 
eoontiy.    An  empty  love  S  the  creature, 
or  general  belief  in  the  bong  of  a  God, 
iiit£«t  xdianee  on  Christ  aa  a  Redeemer 
— without  the   oomfort  of  zeeonciliation 
tbo^  the  blood  of  the  Lamb— waa 
prBacfaed  bom  every  pulpit     Some  old 
miotsten,   indeed,    remained   faithftil   to 
the  troth;   hot  they  died  away.     The 
light  and  fife  of  ohnatianity  were  again 
inirodnoed  into  Baden  by  several  atndenta 
who  e^oyed  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the 
iostmctieoa  of  Tholod^  in  Halle,  and  Neander 
in  Berlni.    The  Lord,   meanwhile,    was 
piepaiing  other  helps  for  the  protestants  of 
old  Baden,  and,  indeed,  in  a  very  wonder- 
ful manner.    A  popish  priest  appears  to 
hare  been   the  fint  awakened,  namely, 
BerahoAr,  of  Miihihnaen,  near  Mntsheim, 
wiMn  the  fidth  had  many  adherents.    He 
vti  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  troth 
throQgh  a  disciple  of  Seller.     Afterwarda, 
by   convening    with    the    christians    of 
Wirtemberg,  he  was    led    to  stody  the 
btUe,  and  to  read  the  works  of  Lather, 
Amdt,  and  othera.    At  first,  Hemhofer 
stood  alooe,  bat  soon  a  X^Qxm  of  brethren  was 
gathered  aroond  him,  so  that  in  1880  he 
dared  to  protesiagdnat  the  catechism  of  the 
Union,  viduoh  eontaina  no  acknowledgment 
cf  the  dhrtnity  of  Christ,  nor  any  declara- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  reoonciliation  by  the 
Uood  of  Jesos,  or  josttfication  by  &ith. 
Seven  pceachera  afterwarda  followed  Hem- 
hofer in  his  work  of  fiuth,  three  of  whom 
were  brooght  to  the  knowledge   of  the 
Savioor  by  his  own  iostnunentefity,— -the 
BationaGat  KiSss,  the  Hegelianer  Dits,  and 
the  Vjcsr  Hagpr.     Tfaroogh  the  inatni- 
mcntality  of  Dits,  a  yoothM  bat  eneigetio 
preacher,  named  Haag,  was  brooght  to  the 
fiuth,  and  immediatdy  connected  himself 
with  Hemhofer ;  also  another  vicar,  named 
AommeL    The  last  of  the  seven  is  K. 
Mann,  who  was  awakened  to  his  aininl  con* 
dition  bj  his  mother.    Since  the  death  of 
KasB,  bs  ia  the  editor  of  a  paper  called 
'The  Kmgiiom  of  God.'    It  soon  became 
tpporent  Siat  the  eaoae  of  the  Bedeemer 


waa  growing  among  the  people.  A  few  of 
the  nobility  connected  themselves  wiUi  it. 
*  We  have  alao,'  says  the  correspondent  of 
EvangtHad  Ckritiendomf  *  crowds  of  be- 
lieving sonls,  who  edify  Uiemselves  in 
brotherly  assemblies.  Also  a  number  of 
mintsters  who  expound  the  goepel  in  spirit 
and  in  trath.  finally,  there  are  many 
teachers  &ithfti1]y  serving  the  Lord,  who 
are  ail  nniting  themselves  to  seek  the  means 
of  grace  and  trath,  to  leaven  the  lomp  of  the 
people,  and  to  lead  them  to  give  op  the 
false  notions  of  freedom  they  have  enter* 
tained,  for  the  liberty  that  ia  in  Christ.' 

BWITZSBLA]ri>— OABTON  DB  TAITD. 

New  oa»e»  of  penttsuikn<-^k\,  Cottens, 
in  the  district  of  Cossonay,  a  religions 
meeting  was  dissolved,  and  both  the 
miniater  offidatiog  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  honse  were  sommoned  before  the 
tribonal.  At  Lossy,  a  meeting  hdd  by  the 
pastor  M.  de  Beaosobroy  waa  a&o  dissolved. 
At  VaBierent,  the  popolace,  excited,  no 
doubt,  by  some  person  of  infloence,  sor- 
roonded  the  qniet  residence  into  which 
they  had  seen  a  minister  enter,  uttering 


load  cries  and  menaces,  and  not  before 
midnight  ooold  tranqoillHy  be  restored,  or 
the  people  pemiaded  to  retora  to  thdr 
homes.  At  Lovatteos,  whither  the  pastor, 
M.  Germond,  had  repaired,  in  onler  to 
introdoce  aa  his  soccessor,  in  the  midst  of 
the  little  flock  which  he  had  gathered 
doring  the  period  of  his  exile,  his  own  son, 
M.  Henri  Germond,  settled  at  St  Etienne, 
in  France; — ^the  service  had  commenced, 
when  the  agent  of  police  entered  the  house, 
and  commanded  that  those  assembled 
should  disperse  in  compliance  with  the  order 
of  the  Coondl  of  State.  Thus  this  youth- 
ful pastor,  who  had  entered  the  ministry 
since  the  formation  of  the  Free  Chorcb, 
and  who  has  left  a  flock  who  were  moch 
attached  to  him,  in  order  to  devote  hia 
energies  to  the  evangelisation  of  hia  native 
country,  baa  been  met  by  persecution  on 
his  return  to  the  midst  of  hb  countrymen. 
But  he  is  not  discouraged.  '  It  is  hot  a 
seal  of  the  divine  approbation  given  to  the 
ministiy  of  my  brother,'  aaid  the  sister  of 
M.  Henri  Germond,  who,  possessing  re- 
markable piety  and  intelligence,  hna  devoted 
herself  to  the  work  of  a  deaconess  in  the 
establishment  foonded  by  her  father.  H. 
Germand  is  now  retomed  to  Ecballens, 
where  he  has  been  enabled  to  re-open, 
withoot  oppoaition,  the  Deaoonees  Institu- 
tion. — 

▲8IA— INDIA. 

JVeto  cofnsovrU  from  heaAemam  admitted 
into  the  ekrittian  cAureA.— In  a  letter  from 
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Dr  Wikon  of  Bombaj,  addmaed  to  tbt 
ooaToiMr  of  the  Free  Ohnrch  Nlsnons  to 
hiStL,  he  nooids  the  baptism  of  a  Hinda 
iramaa,  aged  twenty-foor  yean,  in  the 
mission  <£apel  at  Pma.  Before  the 
administration  of  the  ordinanee,  Dr  Wilson 
stated  that  she  had  been  brooght  to  his 
notice  at  Bombaj,  after  his  letnm  to 
India,  bj  one  of  the  oonverts  there,  Bapn 
Masda»  as  a  distant  reUtion  of  his  own, 
who  desired  to  be  ednoated  and  instrocted 
in  the  fidth  of  Christ  In  a  letter  from 
the  Rer.  Joseph  Taylor  of  Belganm,  we 
have,  in  addition  to  the  above,  an  account 
of  the  baptism  of  a  yonng  Hindu  gentleman, 
Sabhapati,  and  his  wife,  '  The  indiTidaals 
baptised,'  says  Mr  Taylor,  '  axe  Sabhapati, 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  belonging 
to  a  xespectable  family  at  Madias,  and  his 
wife  Amani,  about  fifteen  years,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Mntu  Knmarin  Mudliar,  a 
resident  of  this  pkoe.*  *  Sabhapati,  and  his 
fathei^in-law,'  says  Dr  Wilson,  *stoyed 
with  me  for  some  weeks  in  Bombay,  at  the 
oonmienoement  of  this  year,  and  we  were 
all  much  pleased  with  them.  Mnta  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  first  wealthy  Hindu,  not 
a  christian,  who  has  peimitted  his  ofipring 
and  connections  to  embrace  our  holy  faith 
without  peisecntion.' 

▲V]lI0A<^OLD  OAXJLBAB. 

7^  Tm  CommandmmU  m  ig^— A 
chief  man  of  the  Qua  people,  whom  I  have 
oocaaionally  seen  at  service,  came  up  to  the 
mission  house  with  his  followers.  He 
could  speak  no  Eng^,  but  I  asked  him  if 
he  understood  Efik,  and  heard  all  I  spoke 
in  the  king's  yard.  He  said  he  did,  upon 
which  I  rnd  to  him  the  ten  commandments 
in  Efik  which  we  have  got  printed,  and  he 
was  soon  able  to  repeat  the  short  ones.  I 
gave  him  a  copy,  told  him  to  put  it  up  in 
his  house,  and  tell  it  to  all  his  neighbours, 
which  he  promised  to  do.  Pointing  out  to 
him  the  commandment  which  forbids  the 
worship  of  anything  but  Qod,  he  said  he 
did  pray  to  Qod,  using  plato  and  water.  I 
replied,  God  did  not  wUh  us  to  take  plate  and 
water,  but  to  pray  to  him  with  our  hearts. 
Young  Eyo  came  up  in  the  evening.  I  had 
giveitohim  a  few  copies  of  the  command- 
ments to  read  and  ^tribute  in  the  town, 
and  inquired  whether  he  had  done  so.  He 
said  he  had.  I  told  him  to  be  careful  to 
read  them  to  any  one  wishing  a  copy  to 
pot  up  in  his  house,  as  those  who  did  not 
know  the  letters  could  not  of  course  read 
them.  *  0  yes,'  he  said,  *  I  see  some  men 
tliat  don|t  know  letters  sabby  read  them/ 
from  which  it  appears  they  have  committed 
them  to  memoiy.    *  Some^'  he  said,  *  make 


fool  of  them.*  He  mfntioned,  inthecoaM 
of  oonversatkn,  traditaomw  finnt  and  per- 
verted, of  the  Tximty,  which  ezift  amoog 
the  Calabar  people.  Some  people  plftci 
three  plates  on  what  is  called  Jba  Abaaee, 
a  small  mound  made  in  the  ysid  of  ereiy 
house  with  a  tree  planted  in  it,  itwMch,  oq 
a  certain  day  of  the  week,  Uwy  pay  their 
devotions  to  Abaase.  One  of  these  they 
call  Obut  Abasse,  God  the  Creator;  mo- 
ther, Abasse,  and  the  name  of  the  tlurd  ha 
had  fbigot.  In  their  Inkss,  too,hetaid, 
they  spoke  of  Ebnm  Abasse,  God  the  Snp- 
preme ;  Abaase  Ebum,  the  Great  God,  ml 
Ekpongyong,  the  S<m  of  God, 


Some  deiaUsi^  the  f\mChm^Mitn(m. 
—In  a  letter  from  the  Bev.  Jsmes  Laisg 
addressed  to  the  Bev.  Dr  Macforlaneof  fi«Q* 
fiew,  we  are  fumiahed  with  some  dfiUiU 
lespecting  this  portion  of  the  mJisioa  fi<^ 
*  In  our  small  mOwe  church,'  he  eays,  'to 
are  forty-four  members,  beadei  baptbed 
children.  Nineteen  of  these  are  VaS^ 
the  rest  are  Kaffirs,  except  thrsQ,  who  are 
partly  of  Hottentot  extraotioiL  ItisBtiis- 
fiiotory  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  church 
members  exhibit  great  steadisesi  of  coo- 
dnot,  80  that  very  seldom  any  of  them  re- 
quire to  be  brought  under  discipline.  M 
whUe  we  say  this,  and  rqoke  to  say  it,  ve 
must  at  the  same  time  aUow  with  i^ 
that  there  is  a  want  of  spiritasfity  about 
the  most  of  them,  and  that  thdr  growth 
in  grace  is  slow,  if  at  all  perceptible. 
There  are  nineteen  candidates  for  baptisn 
at  this  place.  Four  of  then  were  only  re- 
ceived to-day.  Of  these  candidates,  faox- 
teen  are  Fmgoes,  and  five  are  Kaffin- 
Few  men,  comparatively,  have  beea  amo^ 
the  number  of  thoee  who  wish  to  be  caM 
by  the  name  of  Ghriat ;  but  to-day  tirocf 
the  mquirers  are  maka.  Two  of  them  m 
husband  and  wife,  and  the  remaining  iem^^ 
is  the  wife  of  a  promisiQg  character  alm^} J 

in  the  church.' 

AMBRXOA. 

The  Ameriem  and  Foragn  Chri^^ 
£7fi»(M.— The  '  American  Protestant  So- 
ciety,' the  *  For«gn  Evangelical  Society. 
and  the « Christian  Alliance '  societies,  vhich 
contemplated  substantially  the  seme  objects, 
have  given  place  to  a  more  oompreheiisj^ 
union  under  the  above  title.  In  aa  address 
to  the  christian  public,  the  fields  of  lahoV, 
home  and  foreign,  which  the  Umon  int»^ 
to  occupy,  are  mdicated  and  desmbed. 
'  At  home  ite  chief  object  wiU  be  the  ev>°- 
gelisation  of  the  Boman  Catholie  popal*- 
tion,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  whicb 
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ii  of  fttnigii  onffn.  And  btre  it  will  hvn 
agmlfidid.  LagtyMur,  tmignition  from 
Emtip*  to  oar  thora  wm  aboat  a  qaart^ 
of  amillian ;  this  yeair  it  bids  fair  to  go  be* 
jvoA  tbree  hmdred  thonaaDd.  Wliat 
pro|KirtMKi  of  this  Taat  ad^tion  to  our 
popolatioo  is  Roman  Caitliolio»  it  is  not 
ponUe  to  aaj  with  praoiaion.  It  ia  oartain 
tbat  at  laaat  fbor-fifUis  of  tboae  wbo  oome 
fma  tha  Britiah  lalw  (almost  the  whole 
Mug  £raB  Ireland)  are  Mkwen  of  Home. 
On  the  othar  hand,  whiiat  it  is  probable 
that  more  than  half  of  tiiose  who  come 
fit>ni  the  continent  are  FrotestsntSi  there  is 
iTerylaige  portion  that  ia  Papal.  Tak- 
ing the  most  finronrahle  estimate  we  may, 
then  ia  an  immense  and  npidly-increaaing 
population  of  a  foreign  origin  among  ns  that 
IB  Roman  Oathi^.  It  ia  chie6y  for  this 
diM  of  oor  fellow-citizeDS  that  this  society 
propoais  to  laboor,  so  fiv  as  onr  own  conn- 
tiy  ia  ooneennd.' 

'  And  as  to  the  world  abroad,  the  field 
of  its  laboon  is  immense.  Almost  erery- 
wbtn  the  great  question  of  /reedom  of 
cowiaict  md  ofwonk^  is  to  be  discussed. 
And  who  haTe  a  better  daim  to  be  heard 
on  this  sabjeet  than  onr  American  ohnrobee? 
And  ns  to  the  work  of  erangslisation — ^m 
Esrope  there  are  France  and  Belginm, 
embndng  more  than  40,000,000  of  sonls^ 
and  both  ooontrieo  are  open  to  oor  efforts 
to  impait  the  pure  gospel.  So  is  Germany, 
and  to  a  great  extent  the  empire  of  Anstria, 
whose  miited  papal  popalation  exceeds 
40,000,000  mora.  There  are  Bnasia  and 
Poland,  containing  7,600,000  of  Boman 
Catholiea,  and  46,000,000  of  fbUowen  of  the 
Greek  Cfanreh.  There  are  Spain  and  Portu- 
gd,  having  a  population  of  20,0Q0,000, 
among  whom  something  may  be  done  to 
circdate  Ood's  word.  There  is  Italy,  with 
\tt  popalation  of  22,000,000,  on  whose 
neck  the  **man  of  sin"  has  for  osntnries 
had  Mi  ireb  heel,  bat  to  many  of  whom 
the  '^treth,**  whidi  **  maketh  free,**  has  now 
Aoeesi.  And  there,  too,  is  poor  Ireland, 
with  her  7,000,000  of  devoted  foUowen  of 
Borne,  to  whom  American  christians  may 
and  ought  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  im- 
puting the  gospel 

'On  oor  own  hemisphere,  the  society 
will  find  much  to  do  in  Conadii  and  Mexico, 
cffiatries  which  border  these  United  Sutes 
m  the  north  and  on  the  aouth,  and  with 
which  we  are  destined  to  maintain  most 
iotiinate  relatiTes  for  good  or  for  eril. 
And  there  is  Hayti,  now  open  to  judicious 
«7oits;  and  the  day  is  probably  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  the  other  islands  of  the  West 
Ifidisn  archipeUi0>,  that  are  now  under  the 
dgoinioa  of  the  Papacy,  will  slso  be  aooessi* 


ble.  And,  finally,  there  is  Sooth  Amerieti 
in  whioh  mnoh  can  be  done,  especially  in 
the  ssaports,  to  introdnoe  tiio  gospel  ,bat 
where,  alaa  I  the  ehnrohes  of  our  oonntry 
hsTO  done  slmost  nothing.' 

THB  JBWA  HI  EUBOFB. 

An  interesting  paper,  entitled  'State* 
ment  regsiding  the  pressnt  oondition  of  the 
Jews  in  Europe,  and  the  necessity  of  sds- 
quate  measures  being  adopted  for  their 
diriatianiaataon  in  the  oriais  whioh  has  ap- 
peared in  their  history,'  was  read  by  the 
Rer.  Mr  Smith,  to  the  committee  of  the 
Free  Ohurch  fbr  the  eonrersion  of  the  Jews» 
We  select  from  it  the  following  extraets: — 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  may  be 
▼iewed,  .^rsf,  in  relation  to  their  andent 
faith ;  «eeofMfiS|f,  in  relation  to  ohrisUanity; 
and  kudf,  in  relation  to  professedly  chris- 
tian nationa. 

In  the  first  aspect,  as  seen  more  especially 
in  Geimany,  we  find  them  in  four  difi^srent 
stages:-— 

Itt,  A  considereble  number  of  the  older 
Jews  are  still  striot  Talmudists.  They  are 
so,  however,  less  from  oonriction-  than 
because  they  perceive  the  neoessaty  oonse- 
quences  of  deserting  the  old  foundation. 
The  link  which  binda  them  to  Tahnu^sm 
is  purely  of  a  negative  character.  They 
adhere  to  it  not  from  love  to  that  system, 
but  from  dread  of  a  worse.  If  they  leave 
traditionary  ground,  they  know  of  no 
evideooe  atrong  enough  to  arrrat  them  on 
this  side  of  infidelity.  Their  state,  there- 
fore, may  be  summed  up  in  this  aphorism, 
that  something  is  better  than  nothing,  and 
authority  is  better  than  no  ground  at  all. 

2df  A  second  class  of  Jews  hawing  thrown 
off  the  Talmud,  endeavour,  perhaps  vahily, 
yet  earnestly,  to  find  a  restine-place  in  the 
Old  Testament  Having  left  their  old 
moorings,  they  endeavour  to  let  down  their 
anchor  there;  and,  if  it  fixed,^  nothing 
would  please  diem  more.  But,  misnng  the 
right  mterpretation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
they  can  get  no  sure  bottom.  They  are 
thua  driven  along,  whether  they  will  or  not, 
by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Still  this  is  a 
promising  class,  and  if  taken  in  time,  a 
rich  harvest  might  be  reaped  among  them. 
It  is  the  display  of  the  divine  character  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  fixes  and  attracts 
their  regard.  They  can  find  no  sufficient 
proof  of  the  absohtte  truth  of  the  messages 
of  the  prophets ;  yet  they  ore  not  insensible 
to  the  wondrous  hoUness  whidi  breathes 
through  the  book,  nor  to  the  ovetfiowings 
of  divine  compassion  winch  it  everywhere 
presents. 

Sd;  A  third  elaai,  far  more  noiMroas 
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than  tbs  other  two,  whofle  xtmaaob  fnr 
aathority  being  entirely  deetanoyed,  have 
thrown  off  the  Talmnd,  and  whoee  monl 
aense  haTiiig  beoome  daikened  and  debased, 
have  cast  off  the  Old  Testament  too.    The 
link  which  binds  the  first  dass  to  the 
Tahnod,  and  that  whidi  attaches  the  heart 
of  the  second  to  the  bible,  being  broken, 
they  have  snnk  down  into  aTOwed  infidriity. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  all  who 
may  be  (airiy  reebmed  among  this  elass 
do  not  occupy  exactly  the  same  position. 
With  msny,  th«r  faifldelity  is  a  men  nega- 
tion.   Their  understandings  being  emanci- 
pated* they  can  receive  nothing  without 
evidence;  their  hearts  being  calloos,  they 
do  not  ioqnire  after  it    Still,  if  it  wero 
presented  Uisy  would  be  open  to  convidion. 
Another  party,  and  it  is  one  which  is  daily 
Inereasmg,  places  itself  m  the  posilioa  of 
£rect  and  active  antagonism.    Ther  would 
gladly  banish  iJl  systems  of  befief  out  of 
the  worid.    They  reeard  them  all  alike  as 
imposing  letters  on  &  nnderstandhig,  Mid 
an  unnecessary  xestndnt  on  the  incUaap 
tions  of  the  hesrt    They  are,  fer  th»  po^ 
part,  proud,  high-minded,  neithsr  reveoBiio- 
mg  God  nor  regarding  man.    Yet  even 
men  of  this  stamp  I  have  seen  humbled, 
and  made  to  listen  attentively  to  the  truth, 
when  laid  fhlly  and  fauly  before  them. 

4M,  A  fourth  cfaw  is  found  a  stage 
lower  down  than  all  the  preceding  ones. 
The  last-mentioned,  though  having  given 
up  all  idea  of  revelation^  stand  at  least  on 
deistical  ground.  But  this  goes  farther, 
and  treads  the  dreary  wastes  of  panth^sm. 
Of  course,  in  deaHng  with  such,  one  must 
take  up  a  question  antecedent  even  to  the 
inspiration  of  scripture,  vix.,  the  existence 
and  personality  of  Him  whose  revelation  it 
professes  to  be.  It  is  difficult  to  compute 
the  number  belonging  to  this  class.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  aheady  large ; 
and,  without  all  doubt,  it  is  oontmuslly  re- 
ceiving new  aoessions. 

The  pontion  of  the  Jews  in  rehiftian  to 
Christianity  presents  us  with  snother  basis 
ofclassifiGation:— 

lif,  A  very  huge  proportian  of  the  Jews 
view  christiaoity  in  tJie  aspect  of  the  double 
apostscy  of  Popery  and  infidelity,  or  re* 
tionalism.  They  see  in  the  one  an  idola- 
trous worship— -in  the  other  a  demal  of  its 
very  being.  There  is  somethmg  abhorrent 
to  their  mind  in  the  former^  and  nothing  at- - 
tractive  to  it  in  the  latter. 

2df  A  second  dass,  who  have  ooroe  into 
closer  contact  with  the  christian  f^stem, 
or  with  true  christians,  exhibit  a  diflbrence 
of  sentiment  ooiresponding  to  the  difierence 
of  their  situation.    Their  views  are  very 


indistinct,  nor  do  they  know  wdl  wkit 
passes  in  thaff  own  uunds.  Theideft,biw- 
ever,  seesu  to  have  stated  m  mao;  tf 
them,  that  possibly  in  chnstismty  is  to  be 
found  the  solution  of  tbar  o«u  difficqhtea, 
and  that  dmatiasity  is  the  teraunatbg 
pohit  of  the  present  nufeBWot 

dd,  The  tlmd  and  hiet  ptitj  eoleitdn 
veiy  differant  fedingp  towndi  chiirtiaaitj 
fium  the  other  two.  Th^  numfst  to- 
waids  it  the  greatest  hestffity,  and  pew- 
cute  it  vrith  the  utmost  rancwir.  Thechirf 
vreapou  whidi  th^y  can  at  preset  oomMod 
is  the  tongue;  butthevanomvitfawfaiditbey 
poison  its  arrows  shows  sdBaertly  the  &- 
position  of  their  hearts,  and  what  tb«7 
would  he  iadined  to  do  if  tiny  bed jnon 
power.  They  legaid  christiimty.  whcithe 
as  a  syrtam or  ss embodied  in  the pewmai 
its  profoBBOBB,  as  their  natural  enany.  Toey 
consider  it  as  the  one  great  oWade  to 
the  levelling  process  which  tbwm  ittwF^ 
ing  to  csrry  out  in  society.  Tb^  »»« 
tiut  they  wiU  not  rest  tiU  H  ii  mtc^  o«^ 
of  tiie  earth. 

BOOTH  8BA  UUXPt* 

CkrittUm  JfMswiif.— Thecnidp™*«« 
heathenism  stiU  exist  hi  several  of  fteBjl"^ 

of  tiie  Soutii  Seas  to  a  fcarfWa^crt.  »2 
towards tiieir newst  kindred, thewi^ 

savages  appear  insennble  to  jit^  «««W 
destitute  of  natural  affection.  Tta^*^ 
and  value  of  christian  nui*»,*°  ^'^ 
dark  lands,  is  strikin^y  iUnrtratrfby  tw 
foUowing  statement,  extrected  M  ^ 
annual  report  of  nussionsiy  operetmoitn  w» 
New  Hebrides:  •  Our  teachers  «  wj^ 
land  of  Fate.'  says  the  report,  '^?/T 
tiie  means  of  sanng  the  U^  ^^ 
which  heathen  custom  w»  woutto  007 

aUve.  One  duld  vras  •c«»>'^y  ,1''°*^^ 
then  dug  up  sgain,  and  is  now  drre.   1^ 

aged  women  would  have  been  fc«»JJ^ 
but  for  the  remonatnmm  of  the  t«*»°r 
The  custom  is  awfuUy  prevalent  h»p.  «^ 
even  considered  a  disgnce  to  Ois  fiamM^ 
an  aged  chief  if  he  is  not  b«isd«bw;  "^ 
when  the  old  man  fools  Ak  •»?  "J^JT 

will  tdl  them  to  buxy  him,  ^^,^12 
amid  tiie  weeping  and  wailing  of  ta|l«^ 

and  friends.  Penons,  too.atwW«w^ 
if  delirious,  are  buried  slive  firthwitt, J* 
delirium  should  qproad  amoPg  ^.^i 
A  young  man  was  buried  ^^^A 
was  seized,  buried  again,  and  a  loojw 
be  struggled  to  Oie  swflicc :  tiwi tbeyw* 
hhn  to  Uie  bush,  and  bound  bin  to  a  tr»w 
die.  Verily,  "  tiie  daric  lOaotf  of  fiij,«»f» 
are  fuU  of  tite  habitations  of  cnieltf. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  VARIOUS  SETTLEMENTS  OF 

THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND, 

IVITH  SPECIAIi  REFEKEKCB  TO  THE  PBB8BKT  POSITION  OF  THE  FBEE  OHURCH, 
SHOWING,  THAT  WHILE  SHE  RESTS  ON  THE  REYOLUTION  SETTLEMENT  ALONE, 
HER  TESTIMONY  FOR  THE  HEADSHIP  OF  CHRIST,  AND   THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF 

ms  cHiracn,  is  both  incomplete  and  inconsistent. 

The  Noyember  nnmber  of  the  Fret  Church  Magazine  contains  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  union  between  the  Free  Church  and  the 
Original  Seeession.  It  is  very  general  and  vague  in  its  reference  to 
the  subjects  i&  dispute  between  the  two  churches,  so  &9  to  leave  the 
reader  precisely  where  it  found  him  in  respect  of  information  on  that 
head;  but  it  is  written  in  a  friendly  and  affectionate  spirit  towards 
the  Original  Secession,  frankly  admitting,  what  no  candid  man, 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  could  possibly  call  in  question, 
^  that  no  body  in  the  land  gave  a  more  cordial  and  intelligent  support 
to  the  men  of  the  Disruption,  during  their  whole  strug^e,  than  the 
Original  Seoeders.' 

The  writer  of  that  article  is  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  his 
own  chureh,  and  understands  too  weU  the  past  history  of  the  Church 
of  SeoUand,  ever  to  pretend,  as  has  been  done  very  confidently  by 
others,  that  the  Free  Church,  as  a  church,  has  any  testimony  for  the 
CoTenanted  Reformation.  It  is,  howev^,  he  alleges,  '  quite  certain 
that  the  Free  Church  will,  in  substance^  be  found  precisely  at  one 
^ith  the  Original  Secession  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  these  matters.' 
And  still  further,  he  does  not  'think  that,  iftJie  matter  were  seriously 
gojie  ahauty  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  ?iamng  all  this  formally 
and  judicially  declared^  although  there  is  a  growing,  and  we  think  a 
salutary,  dread  of  the  multiplication  of  standards  in  the  Free  Church, 
greatly  increased  by  the  experience  in  this  department  of  some  of 
our  nei^bours.'  And  if  going  about  the  matter  seriously  would  have 
this  result,  ought  it  not  to  be  seriously  gone  about  f  Do  we  not  owe 
it  to  truth — ^to  one  another — to  the  christian  world,  definitely  and  dis- 
tmctly,  to  examine  the  points  of  difference,  by  the  light  of  scripture, 
aad  our  excellent  subordinate  standards?  If  it  be  the  emphatic 
declaration  of  our  glorious  King  and  Saviour,  <  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers: they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God,'  can  we  ever 
expect  to  obtain  a  share  in  that  blessing,  if  we  hold  our  peace  about 
the  grounds  of  our  division,  or  speak  of  Uiem  merely  in  a  &r  off,  indif^ 
ferent,  and  intangible  mannert    That  blessing  is  pronounced,  not 
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upon  taikera  about  peace,  but  upon  peacemakers,  who,  by  bonest  en- 
deavour, frank  expknations,  and  fiuthful,  disinterested,  and  self-denyiDg 
labours,  conflicts,  and  perhaps  controversies,  endeavour  to  remove  aU 
obstacles,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  peace,  upon  the 
rock  of  everhisting  truth.    In  the  spirit  of  peacemakOT,  as  aervaate 
of  the  Prince  of  peace,  looking  up  together  to  the  God  of  peace,  and 
seeking  to  have  abundantly  imparted  unto  us,  from  above,  the  inspi- 
rations of  Uiat  wisdom  which  is  fiist  pure^  then  peaceable,  kt  ub,  m  au 
the  calmness  of  faith,  and  witii  aU  Uie  kindness  of  charily,  aet  oar 
opinions,  side  by  side,  before  one  anotiier,  and  before  the  chnsUan 
world,  tiiat  it  may  be  determined  which  of  them  is  more  a^rtot 
witii  the  word  of  God— witii  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
—wiUi  the  sole  and  supreme  headship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst-wim 
the  intrinsic  power,  or  spiritual  independence  of  his  churchj-andwiui 
the  divinely-given  rights  and  liberties  of  his  redeemed  people. 

The  writer  in  the  Free  Church  Magazine,  in  a  pass^.  wrmer^. 

quoted,  states  that  there  *  is  a  growing  dread  of  the  multiphcaUoQ  oi 

itaiidards  in  the  Free  Church;'  and  he  afterwards  ftf«' ^*;*^^^' 

would  have  Dr  Candlish's  overture  revived  and  enacted,  but »«  ^^™^ 

not  have  it  *  to  stand  alone  as  a  new  standard:    Now  the  <»T^J^ 

intelligent  author  of  tiiese  statements  labours  under  some  nii»PF^ 

hension,  if  he  supposes  tiiat  we  wish  the  Free  Church  to  ^^^J^l^ 

standards.    AU  we  desire  is,  tiiat  she  would  hold  her  present  ««www 

in  the  manner  in  which  tiiey  were  originally  adopted,  and m ttwowj 

way  in  which  they  have  eVer  been  sanctioned  by  ecclesiasfcM^  **?out 

We  would  have  her  to  cease  from  holding  her  standards,  in  ^^ 

qualified,  mutilated,  and  Erastianiaedform,  into  which  they  ^«^  "^^ 

and  fashioned  by  the  state,  at  the  Revolution,  and  declare  her  ^^^JT 

to  them  as  they  were  originally  enacted,  by  the  intrinsic  P^*''^^  ^ 

dependent  authority  of  the  Church  of  Scotiand  at  the  Second  Ktfonna- 

tion.    This,  really,  includes  all  that  Original  Seceders  d^  «»« 

they  desire  it  for  tiie  sake  of  the  Free  Church  herself,  ^^<*?^'. 

sistoncy,  honour,  and  prosperity  we  have  assuredly  much  at  ne^j 

but  just  because  we  have  these  at  heart  do  we  wish  to  see  ^^^. 

out  of  that  position  in  which  the  Church  of  Scotiand  was  plawd»  *|> 

an  Erastianising  state,  witiiout  her  own  consent,  and  in  .^PP^^T^jj^ 

her  inclinations,  and  to  take  up  again  that  glorious  position  wiucu 

Church  of  Scotland  marked  out  for  herself,  by  her  own  free  »<*  *"°y 

pendent  acts,  between  1638  and  1649.     We  desire  that  ^^^L^ 

take  up  this  position,  because  it  appears  to  be  indispensably  "f'^vS! 

in  order,  consistentiy,  to  maintain  the  headship  of  Clirist,  the  in 

pendence  of  his  church,  and  the  liberties  of  the  christian  peopw »     ' 

cause,  until  this  is  done,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  i?"^ 

Church  is  altogether  pure  from  the  Erastian  taint,  and  ^®<**'*i  ^*ke 

she  stands  on  the  Revolution  Settiement,  as  modelled  for  her  by 

state,  the  validity  of  her  protest  and  claim  of  ri^t  is  not  ^^^^^ 

questionable.     Should  these  averments  be  true,  it  wiU  be  ad«n»**7 

that  they  contain  matter  of  the  gravest  import.    Let  them  be  «J  ' 

mined--.let  the  matter  not  be  looked  at  from  the  one  side  owf*  ^. 

let  boOi  parties  brmg  their  li^t  to  its  consideration,  so  that  wW*  ^^ 
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defective  in  the  view  taken  of  the  Reyolution  Settlement,  when  looked 
at  only  from  the  one  podtion^  may  be  corrected  by  the  view  taken  of 
it  from  the  other,  when  both  have  been  tested  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  received  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  With  these  views, 
and  for  the  faller  illustration  of  the  subject,  we  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing statements ;  and  as  we  are  conscious  of  being  influenced  by  no 
desire  but  the  promotion  of  truth,  as  the  basis  of  peace ;  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  in  any  point  we  are  in  error,  better  information  shall  be 
most  thankfully  received. 

It  may  be  proper  to  set  out  with  the  statement,  which  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  person  possessed  of  a  competent  acquaintance  with  our 
history,  that  at  no  period,  from  the  Heformation  to  the  present  times, 
did  the  Church  of  Scotland  possess  entire  independence  of  state 
control,  except  in  the  period  betwixt  1638  and  1649.    There  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  doubt,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation 
the  Church  of  Scotland  held  the  doctrine  of  the  churches  intrinsic 
power;  but  it  was  only  after  a  course  of  opposition  that  she  was  led 
to  see  its  vital  importance,  and  to  give  it  a  place  in  her  subordinate 
standards.   In  her  Confession,  which  was  ratified  by  the  state  in  1560, 
there  is  no  assertion  of  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the  church, 
while  there  is  a  special  declaration  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  the  reformation  of  religion  in  these  very  explicit  terms : 
— <  Moreover,  to  kings,  princes,  rulers,  and  magistrates,  we  afiSrme 
that  cheeflie,  and  most  principallie,  the  conservatioun  and  purgatioun 
of  rd%ion  appertaineth.'     The  care  taken  at  that  early  period  to 
assert  the  rights  of  princes,  while  there  is  no  statement  of  the  inde- 
pendent authority  of  the  church,   is  just  what  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  circumstances.     Till  the  Reformation,  the  intrinsic 
power  of  the  church,  in  matters  purely  spiritual,  had  never  been  called 
in  question,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  before  that  period,  she  had 
orerstepped  the  boundaries  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical, 
and  made  manifold  inroads  on  the  domain,  which,  of  right,  belongs  to 
the  civil  magistrate.    It  was  therefore  quite  natural  that  the  church 
should   direct    her    testimony  against    the   encroachments    of   the 
ecclesiastical  powers,  the  only  evil  then  known,  by  making  provision 
for  the  salutary  operation  of  the  civil  authorities  within  their  own  sphere, 
for  the  removal  of  those  secular  abuses  in  which  a  great  part  of  the 
corruptions  of  popery  consisted.    A  few  years  seem  to  have  elapsed 
before  the  idea  of  danger  from  the  encroachments  of  the  state  assumed 
a  definite  form  in  the  mind  of  the  Scotch  Reformers.    Accordingly,  in 
the  act  by  which  the  Confession  was  a  second  time  ratified  in  1567, 
it  was  simply  declared  'that  no  other  jurisdictioun  ecclesiasticaU 
within  this  realm  be  acknowledged,  than  that  which  is,  and  sail  be, 
within  ^e  samine  kirk  established  presentlie.'    But  immediately  after 
this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  encroachments  of  the  state^  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  brought  into  frequent  collision, 
and  the  independent  authority  of  the  church  in  spiritual  matters  was 
asserted,  and  contended  for  as  a  matter  of  vital  importance.    From 
that  period  downwards,  there  was  a  struggle,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  kind  on  record,  between  power  and  principle,  which  has 
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continued  at  intervals  down  to  the  present  times.  In  this  conflict, 
sometimes  the  one  party  has  prevailed,  and  sometimes  the  other;  but 
upon  the  whole,  down  to  the  year  1649,  notwithstanduig  many  and 
severe  reverses  sustained  by  the  church,  it  is  a  history  of  the  triumphs 
of  principle  over  power ;  on  the  other  hand,  from  1649  downwards, 
it  is  a  history  of  the  triumphs  of  power  over  principle.  In  the  former 
of  these  periods,  we  have  a  history  of  the  gradual  erection  of  that 
beautiful  fabric,  the  pure,  united,  and  independent  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  in  the  latter  of  these  periods,  we  have  an  axscount  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  goodly  structure  has  been  defaced  and  broken 
down  by  the  civil  powers,  until  it  has  reached  its  present  etate  of 
ruin  and  dilapidation.  It  was  a  great  st^  towards  the  attainment  of 
independence,  when,  in  1581,  the  church,  in  her  Second  Book  of  Discip- 
line, was  led  formally  and  judicially  to  assert  the  independent  authority 
of  the  church  as  being  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  headship  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  these  memorable  words,  'This  power  and 
policie  ecdesiasticall  is  different  and  distinct  in  the  awin  nature  from 
that  power  and  policie  quhilk  is  called  the  civill  power,  and  appertenis 
to  the  civill  government  of  the  conunonwelth :  For  this  p^ 
ecdesiasticall  flows  immediatiie  from  God,  and  from  the  Mediator 
Jesus  Christ,  and  is  spirituall,  not  hating  a  temporal  hdd  on  eam 
but  onlie  Christ,  the  ordie  spirituall  King  and  Governor  of  his  Atr*. 
The  legal  establish^ient  of  Presbytery,  in  1592,  was  another  act 
of  unspeakable  importance  in  the  war  for  independence,  and  it  has 
ever  been  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration  by  all  genuine  presby- 
terians  as  being,  at  the  time  it  was  obtained,  a  strong  bulwark  thrown 
around  the  Reformation  interest-  But  even  this  settiement  of  religion 
was  not  without  its  defects,  and  did  not  secure  entire  independence  to 
the  church.  In  the  first  place,  this  constitution  was  given  by  the  state, 
not  because  it  was  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  had  ton 
approven  by  the  church,  but  rather  as  an  act  of  favour,  flowing  from 
the  sovereign  grace  of  the  king.  *  Our  soverane  Lord,  and  Ertats  of 
this  present  parliament,'  so  are  the  terms  in  which  the  act  runs, 
'following  the  lovable  and  good  example  of  their  predecessors,  hatfl 
ratified  and  approved,  and  by  their  tenour  of  this  present  act,  ratineth 
and  approveth,  all  liberties,  priviledges,  immunities,  and  freedoms. 
whatsomever,  given  and  granted  by  his  Highnesse,  his  regents  in  his 
name,  or  anie  of  his  predecessors,  to  the  true  and  holie  kirk  pw- 
sentlie  established  within  this  realme,'  etc.  Froni  this  it  appcare  that 
those  'liberties,  priviledges,  immunities,  and  freedoms,'  were  ratified 
to  the  church,  not  because  she  had  a  right  to  them  according  io 
the  word  of  God  and  by  the  will  of  her  divine  Head,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  were  *  given  and  granted*  as  favours  *by  his  High- 
nesse, his  regents  in  his  name,  or  his  predecessors/  Now  all  who 
have  studied  the  question  of  estabUshments,  know  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  church  is  never  secured,  in  the  highest  (oroh 
unless  her  constitution  is  sanctioned  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  so  sanctioned  not  as  an  act  of  favour  to  her,  but  as  an 
act  of  homage  due  by  the  state  to  her  supreme  Head  and  Lord*  ^ 
the  second  places  by  the  act  of  1592,  the  General  Assembly  ^  was 
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deprired  of  the  right  it  had  hitherto  possessed  of  appointing  its  own 
meetings/*  a  privilege  essential  to  independence,  and  the  loss  of 
which,  though  under  a  wise  and  tolerant  government  it  may  not  be  so 
much  felt,  is  yet  capable,  under  a  government  of  another  character,  of 
being  abused  so  as  to  set  aside  the  General  Assembly  for  many  years 
toge&er,  as  was  actually  done  before  the  &mous  Glasgow  Assembly. 
In  the  third  placBf  *•  the  power  of  Presbyteries  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people  were  fettered  by  the  continuance  of  lay  patronage,'  making 
provision  as  that  act  did,  that  '  Presbyteries  be  bound  and  astricted 
to  receave  and  admit  whatsomever  qualified  minister  presented  by  his 
majes^  or  laic  patrons.'  Now,  wherever  lay  pcLtronage  has  ezistencci 
the  headship  of  Christ  is  invaded,  and  the  independence  of  the  church 
is  as  imperfectly  secured,  as  the  independence  of  England  would  be  if 
the  £mperor  of  Austria,  or  the  autohrator  of  Russia,  had  the  nomina- 
tion oi  all  the  civil  office-bearers  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

Thus,  in  several  respects,  the  constitution  of  1  &92  was  defective, 
and  it  was  soon  overturned.  'The  king  conceived  the  design  of 
conforming  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  model  of  the  English 
Church.  By  favouring  a  popish  party,  which  had  often  plotted  the 
overthrow  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  by  invading  the  established 
rights  of  the  church,  by  illegally  proroguing  the  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly  from  time  to  time,  interfering  with  the  dection  of 
its  members,  and  overawing  its  debates,  he  succeeded,  afler  a  course 
of  violence,  crail,  bribery,  corruption,  in  at  last  obtaining  the  consent 
of  a  corrupt  General  Assembly,  hejd  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  1610,  to 
the  restoration  of  the  episcopal  office.'f  One  innovation  followed 
another,  until  the  book  of  canons  and  a  liturgy  were  sent  down  to  this 
country  by  royal  authority,  by  which  all  that  remained  of  Presbytery 
was  to  be  overthrown,  and  a  service  was  proposed  for  adoption  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  differing  from  that  used  by  the  English  Church 
only  by  its  nearer  approximation  to  the  breviary  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  great  questions  about  the  lordship  of  the  conscience,  and 
the  headship  of  the  church  are  moved.  The  heart  of  Scotland  is 
stirred  from  its  inmost  depths.  Opposition  begins.  A  noble  band  of 
patriots,  whom  God  had  been  preparing  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
stand  forth  in  the  front  of  the  conflict.  The  power  of  kings  becomes 
weakness  before  the  words  of  these  men  whom  God  had  anointed 
bj  his  gifts,  and  his  graces,  and  sent  to  be  the  judges  of  his 
people.  The  nation  gathers  around  them,  and  afler  calm  and  de« 
liberate  counsel,  the  National  Covenant  was  sworn  with  a  holy  and 
soblime  enthusiasm,  by  which  act  they  pledged  themselves  to  resist 
the  innovations.  That  28th  day  of  February  was  a  great  day  in 
Scotland,  one  of  those  days  which  are  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  nations, 
^js  abounding,  for  evermore,  with  glorious  and  thrilliog  associations, 
like  the  landing  of  Robert  Bruce  in  Carrick — days  which  stir  equally 
the  heights  and  the  depths  of  the  soul,  all  that  allies  it  to  heaven,  and 
all  that  is  noble  in  its  relations  to  earth,  and  which  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  over  the  character,  and  the  history,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  world. 

*  Dr  M*Crie*8  Life  of  Melville,  p.  iOl.        t  Original  Secession  Testimony,  pp.  19, 20. 
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The  swearing  of  the  National  Covenant  was  followed  bj  a  eonne 
of  public  transactions,  extending  through  a  period  of  ekren  jearSy 
worthy  of  such  an  auspicious  commencement,  which  transacttoos  are 
fitmiliarlj  known  by  the  name  of  the  Second  Befonnation.  Dming 
this  period  the  independence  of  the  church  was  thoroug^y  attained, 
as  were  also  those  pieces  of  reformation  which  she  had  farmeriy 
craved  in  vain  from  Uie  state. 

In  the  Jirst  place^  the  sole  headship  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  entire 
and  perfect  independence  of  his  church  in  spiritual  maUers,  was 
practically  asserted  by  the  famous  Assembly  which  met  at  Glasgow 
in  the  year  1638,  by  its  continuing  to  sit  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  after  it  had  been  formally  dissolved  in  the  name  of  the 
king.  This  act  was  the  consummation  of  all  the  previous  stmgglei 
of  the  church  for  freedom.  It  was  the  bringing  forth  of  the  man 
child  of  independence  with  which  she  had  long  been  travailmg 
in  birth.  This  act  was  a  revolution  and  a  reformation,  and  con- 
tuned  within  itself  the  seed  of  future  reformations.  The  seed 
which  had  been  sown  by  the  Beformers,  and  which,  in  the  ungenial 
times  preceding,  had  continued  long  in  the  blade,  with  the  National 
Covenant  broke  forth  into  the  ear,  and  at  the  Glas^w  AsamMj  it 
sprang  up  into  the  full  corn,  and  the  full  com  ripened  under 
the  benignant  skies  of  the  Second  Reformation,  and  the  mighty 
strong  wind  of  persecution,  which  followed,  scattered  the  ripened  seed, 
and  sowed  thc^with  the  soil  of  Scotland;  and  after  the  dxeariest 
days  of  despotism,  whenever  it  has  been  upturned  by  the  plough 
of  providence,  to  the  free  air,  it  has  produced,  anew,  revolutioiw, 
secessions,  disruptions.  But  in  itself,  and  apart  from  all  consequences, 
the  act  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly  was  the  triumph  of  independence. 
It  was  THE  Bankockburn  of  spibttual  frxedok, — an  action  that 
shall  be  kept  in  high  remembrance  as  long  as  there  is  patrioUnn  and 
true  religion  in  the  world. 

Li  the  second  place^  during  this  period  the  word  of  Grod  was  taken 
09  the  9ole  and  sovereign  standard^  and  the  various  parts  of  reforma- 
tion were  sanctioned,  not  because  they  were  the  general  mind  of  the 
community,  but  because  they  were  agreeable  to  the  word  of  €h>d. 
Prelacy  was  renounced  in  the  National  Covenant,  as  sworn  in  16S9» 
because  it  was  '  damned  and  confuted  by  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland.'    The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  ratified 
by  the  Assembly,  Hhe  said  Confession  being,  upon  due  examination 
thereof,  found  by  the  Assembly  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  fcard  of 
Ood,  and  in  nothing  contrary  to  the  received  doctrine,  wor^'p, 
discipline,  and  government  of  this  kirk.'    The  Catechisms,  larger  and 
shorter,  are  received  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  *Form  of  Presby- 
terial  Church  Government*  is  represented  as  emanating  fit>m  *  Jesus 
Christ,  upon  whose  shoulders  the  government  is,  whose  name  is 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  tlie  Mighty  God,  the  Everlastmg  Fatiier, 
the   Prince  of  Peace.'      That  the  constitution  of  the  church  be 
founded  solely  on  the  word  of  God  is  essential  to  her  intrinsic 
authority.     First  in  order  is  the  personal  supremacy  of  Christ;  then 
the  supremacy  of  the  scriptures,  as  the  expressed  will  o£  Christ;  and 
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then  the  independent  authoritj  of  the  church  in  carrying  out  the 
mind  of  Christ  according  to  his  word.  So  that  when  any  settlement 
of  religion  is  made  by  the  church,  or  is  accepted  by  the  church  as 
resting  on  any  other  ground  than  scripture,  she,  in  so  far  as  that  is  the 
case,  has  lost  the  link  that  connects  her  with  the  headship  of  Christ, 
and  in  so  far  has  divested  herself  of  spiritual  authority. 

Li  the  thi7*d  placcj  during  this  period  the  church  and  the  state  kept 
each  within  its  own  sphere  in  the  reformation  and  settlement  of  re^ 
ligion,  so  that,  in  all  matters  spiritual,  the  church  first  declared  what 
vas  the  mind  of  God,  and  the  state  then  appended  its  civil  sanction 
to  this  spiritual  decision.  The  distinction  between  civil  and  ec- 
ciesiastical  office-bearers,  with  the  distinct  work  assigned  to  them  in 
connection  with  religion,  is  a  matter  of  momentous  importance,  and 
enters  deep  into  the  nature  of  spiritual  religion.  It  has  its  origin  in 
difference  between  the  natural  and  the  mediatorial  economy.  The 
one  class  of  office-bearers  represents  the  dominion  given  to  man  in 
creation,  the  other  class  represents  the  dominion  given  to  God-uan. 
Some  speak  as  if  the  separate  and  independent  jurisdiction  of  the 
chim^  were  a  modern  discovery,  or  at  least  something  that  never  had 
existence  till  the  days  of  the  apostles.  But  the  distinction  of  offices 
in  church  and  state,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  those  in  the  former  to 
manage  all  things  spiritual,  was  as  solemnly  and  prominently  kept 
before  the  church  in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  as  in  those  of  the 
New.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  we  do  not  know  how  the  law,  in 
respect  to  the  necessity  of  all  purely  spiritual  matters  being  transacted 
bj  the  church,  and  in  no  degree  by  the  state,  could  be  more  clearly 
laid  down  than  it  is  in  the  passages  which  follow,  first  by  precept  and 
tben  by  example:  ^Sut  thou  diaU  appoint  tlie  Levites  over  the 
tabernacle  of  testimony^  and  over  all  the  vessels  thereof ^  and  over 
ALL  THE  THINGS  THAT  BFLONQ  TO  IT :  they  shall  bear  the  taJbemacUj 
and  aU  the  vessels  thereof;  tfiey  shall  minister  unto  it^  and  shall 
encamp  round  about  the  tabernacle.  And  when  the  tabernacle 
setieth  forroardj  the  Levites  shall  tahe  it  donm ;  and  when  tlie 
tahemaele  is  to  be  pitched,  tlie  Levites  shall  set  it  up;  and  the 
itranger  that  cometh  nigh  sliall  be  put  to  death.'  (Num.  i.  50, 51.) 
A  similar  law,  entrusting  all  managements  in  spiritual  matters  to 
them  alone,  with  the  same  penalty  of  death  denounced  upon  intruders, 
is  to  be  found  in  Numbers  iii.  5-13.  Accordingly,  when  this  law  was 
violated,  we  have  several  awful  warnings  given  to  men  of  its  impor- 
tance, by  the  infliction  of  death  upon  the  offender.  When  David  was 
bringing  up  the  ark  from  Kirjatli-jearim,  these  laws,  in  regard  to  the 
Invites,  were  overlooked.  Instead  of  being  carried  on  their  shoulders 
according  to  divine  institution,  it  was  placed  upon  a  new  cart,  as  it 
bad  been  when  sent  home  by  the  Philistines,  *  and  Uzza  and  Ahia 
<lrave  the  cart.'  The  oxen  having  stumbled  by  the  way,  '  Uzza  put 
forth  his  hand  to  hold  the  ark.*  His  intention  was  good,  but  the 
ftction  had  been  prohibited  under  pain  of  death :  ^  And  the  anger  of 
tbe  Lord  was  kindled  against  Uzza,  and  he  smote  him,  because  he  put 
his  hand  to  the  arh ;  and  there  he  died  before  God.'  (1  Chron.  xiii.) 
On  the  death  of  Uzza,  the  ark  was  located  for  a  time  in  the  house 
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of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite.  When  David  was  about  to  TemoYe  it 
from  thence,  he  proceeded  according  to  the  divine  institution.  Then 
David  said,  '  None  ought  to  carry  the  arh  of  the  Lord  hu  tlie 
Levites;  for  them  hath  the  LfOrd  chosen  to  carry  the  ark  of  God.' 
Accordingly,  assembling  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  the  Levites,  he  com- 
manded  Uiem  to  sanctify  themselves,  that  so  thej  might  bring  up  the 
ark  of  the  hatd  to  the  place  which  he  had  prepared^  *  For,'  said  he, 
because  ye  did  it  not  at  the  firsts  the  Lord  our  God  made  a  breach 
upon  us,  for  that  we  sought  him  not  after  the  due  order.'  (1  Chron.  xr.) 
And  we  find  reforming  kings  proceeding  in  the  same  manner,  as  in 
the  case  of  Hezekiah,  (%  Chron.  xxix.  4-11.)  who  did  not  set  about 
the  cleansing  of  the  house  of  God  bj  civil  authority,  but  by  encourag- 
ing the  Levites  and  the  priests  to  perform  a  duty  with  which  they 
alone  had  been  entrusted.  It  is  clearly  apparent,  then,  from  the  Old 
Testament,  that  in  the  reformation  or  settlement  of  religion,  all  things 
should  be  done  according  to  the  due  order,  so  that  the  management 
of  all  pure  spiritual  matters  be  with  the  church,  and  not  with 
the  state.  This  doctrine  pervades  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament;  but  we  have  quoted  these  passages  finom  the  Old 
Testament  as  showing  better  than  any  elsewhere  to  be  found,  that 
thb  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  jurisdictioa 
ought  to  be  carried  out  most  fiuthfuUy,  even  down  to  the  minutest 
matters.  The  more  this  distinction  is  carried  out,  the  more  perfectly 
will  the  independence  of  the  church  be  secured.  And  at  no  period^ 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time,  was  this  distinction 
better  understood,  or  more  consistently  and  conscientiously  acted 
upon,  than  it  was  by  our  Assemblies  and  Parliaments  between  1636 
and  1649.  In  all  spiritual  matters  the  church  took  the  lead,  and 
gave  her  decision  from  the  word  of  God,  and  then  the  state  followed 
and  gave  its  civil  sanction  to  what  the  church  had  enacted.  In  proof 
of  Uus,  we  might  quote  the  principal  acts  of  both  during  this  period. 
The  doings  of  the  Assemblies  1688  and  1639,  in  the  abolition  of 
prelacy,  were  ratified  by  the  Parliament  in  1640.  The  General 
Assembly,  by  its  act  17th  August,  1643,  first  approves  of  the  dranght 
of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  then  the  Convention  of 
Estates  expresses  its  concurrence  with  <  the  earnest  recommendations 
of  that  venerable  Assembly  of  this  kirk,'  by  its  act  of  the  same  date. 
The  Assembly,  first  by  its  act,  August  27,  1647,  approves  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith ;  by  its  act  of  July  2,  1648,  approves  of  the 
Larger  Catechism;  by  its  act,  July  28,  1648,  approves  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism ;  and  then  the  Estates  of  Parliament  by  their  act, 
February  7,  1649,  'do  ratify  and  approve  the  said  Catechisms, 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  Acts  of  approbation  of  the  same.'  The 
Commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  its  act  October  6, 1648, 
appoints  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  be  renewed,  and  then 
the  Committee  of  Estates,  October  14,  1648,  '  unanimously  and 
heartily  approve  the  seasonable  and  pious  resolution  of  the  Commission 
of  the  General  Assembly/  These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  rule 
according  to  which  the  Reformation  was  carried  forward  at  that  time. 
The  statCj  ill  no  instance  of  which  avc  are  alvare,  presumed  to  judge 
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for  the  church  in  spiritual  matters ;  and,  therefore,  at  this  period,  the 
magistrates'  power  was  exercised  simply  circa  sacra^  that  is,  about 
things  sacred,  without  any  intrusion  into  those  spiritual  functions 
which  belong  exclusively  to  the  church.  The  establishment  at  this 
time  approached  more  nearly  to  the  beau  ideal  of  what  the  connection 
between  church  and  state  ought  to  be,  than  has  ever  been  done  in  any 
other  instance ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that,  at  that  time,  the 
church,  though  established;  had  more  independence,  more  spirituality, 
and  far  more  authority  for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  than  any  Toluntary 
church  has  at  present,  or  ever  had,  so  far  as  we  have  read,  and  been 
able  to  appreciate  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  the  fourth  place,  this  Reformation  was  not  only  conducted 
according  to  the  rule  of  God's  word,  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  each  acting  within  its  own  sphere,  but  the  rule  of  the 
word  was  most  faithfully  carried  out  in  the  promotion  of  reformation, 
in  public  and  private.  The  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  prelacy  ;  it 
was  plucked  up  as  a  plant  that  '  God  had  not  planted/  and  cast  over 
the  walls  of  the  vineyard,  together  with  all  the  mummeries  it  had  intro- 
duced. Patronage,  that  upas-tree  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  relic  of 
feudalism,  that  germ  of  antichristianismt  that  cousin-german  of  prelacy 
and  popery,  was  totally  expelled  from  the  sanctuary  of  God  by  an  act 
of  the  state,  9th  March,  1649.  In  this  instance  the  temporal  powers 
took  the  lead  in  reformation,  because  patronage  existed  by  civil 
lawi  which  the  state  alone  could  annul.  They  left  it,  however,  to  the 
following  General  Assembly  to  determinej  '  and  condescend  upon  a 
certain  standing  way  for  being  a  settled  rule'  in  the  appointment  of 
ministers  '  for  all  time  coming,'  which  was  done  by  tlie  Assembly, 
August  4,  1649.  A  number  of  laudable  acts  were  passed  by  the  state 
for  the  suppression  of  profaneness  and  immonility ;  and  the  church 
showed  the  greatest  earnestness  and  fidelity  in  maintaining  the 
ordinances  of  religion  pure  and  entire,  in  faithfully  applying  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  diligently  endeavouring  to  gain  the  great 
end  of  a  gospel  ministry  in  the  conversion  of  souls  to  the  glory  of 
God.  And  <  the  Lord  gave  testimony  to  the  word  of  his  grace.'  In 
those*  days  it  awed  the  .haughtiest  and  the  most  ungodly,  and  multi- 
tudes were  bowed  down  under  it,  and  savingly  illuminated,  converted, 
and  sanctified.  This  reformation  grew  out  of  the  personal  religion  of 
men  who  were  at  once  eminent  for  godliness  and  eminent  for  gifts ; 
and  it  was  the  era  in  which  there  was  the  most  remarkable  union  of 
the  sublime  repose  of  high  devotion,  with  the  courageous  activity  of 
uviNG  FAITH  in  the  characters  of  those  by  whom  the  counsels  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  were  then  directed.  It  was  the  Augustan  age  of 
Scottish  piety ;  for  in  no  period  does  it  appear  that  God  was  followed 
more  fully,  or  more  fully  enjoyed,  by  such  a  number  of  elevated  minds, 
than  he  was  at  that  time.  And  no  age  was  ever  more  signally 
honoured  of  God.  '  I  verily  believe,'  says  a  minister,  speaking  of 
these  times,  who  suffered  under  the  persecution,  and  survived  the 
Revolution,  ^  there  were  more  souls  converted  to  Christ  in  that  short 
time  than  in  any  other  season  since  the  Reformation;  though  of  treble 
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its  duration;  nor  was  there  ever  greater  pnritj  and  plenty  of  the 
means  of  grace  than  was  at  that  time.' 

Thos,  between  the  years  of  1638  and  1649,  a  great  adnmcement 
was  made  bj  the  Church  of  Scotland — so  great,  that  this  period  has 
since  been  known  under  the  name  of  the  Second  Refobmatiok.  As 
consummated  in  1581,  by  the  National  Covenant,  that  simple,  evan* 
gelical,  and  sublime  document,  the  First  SefamuUionj  conasted  in 
Uie  open,  formal,  decided,  and  solemn  renunciation  of  the  Batnan 
Antichrist  bj  the  nation  of  Scotland,  with  a  declaration  equally 
solemn  and  decided  of  the  national  adherence  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  his  gospel  which  Antichrist  was  opposing.  Viewed  as  consoli- 
dated by  the  National  Covenant  in  1639,  in  which  prelacy  was  abjured, 
and  the  doings  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly  homologated,  the  Second  Be- 
formation  consisted  in  the  renunciation  not  merely  of  the  Soman 
Antichrist  J  but  also  of  the  Prelatical  and  Erastian  forms  ofAnth 
christianism.  The  First  Reformation  was  the  triumph  of  the  charch 
over  the  one  grand  and  all-comprehending  Antichrist  at  Borne ;  but 
tiie  Second  Reformation,  in  addition  to  this,  was  a  triumph  ovcxthase 
new  forms  into  ^vhich  Antichrist  was  metamorphosed  after  the  era  of 
Protestantism.  Hence,  while  the  First  Reformation  is  generally  called  the 
Reformation  from  Popery,  the  second  is  generally  known  as  the  Refor- 
mation from  Prelacy,  to  intimate  that  the  opposition  to  AntichristisD* 
ism  was  then  more  thorough  and  complete ;  and  it  was  so  complete,  that 
the  last  vestiges  of  Erastianism  were  expelled,  and  the  head^Jiip  of 
Christ,  the  independence  of  his  church,  and  the  liberties  of  his  people, 
secured  in  their  full  extent.  And  a  glorious  house  the  second  temple 
was  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  godly,  who  saw  it  standing.  *  It  is  not 
brick,  nor  clay,  nor  BabeFs  cursed  timber  and  stones,'  said  Ruther- 
ford, Uhat  is  in  our  second  temple;  but  our  blessed  KingJesvsis 
building  his  house  all  palace-work  and  carved  stones  :  it  is  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Lord.  We  do  welcome  Ireland  and  England  to  our  well- 
beloved.' 

And  this  good  work  was  soon  extended  to  England  and  Ireland 
In  Scotland  and  England,  religion  and  liberty  were  exposed  to  the 
same  dangers.  In  the  year  1643,  a  treaty  of  union  was  entered  into 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  for  the  preservation  and  advancement  of 
these  most  sacred  intents.  In  this  treaty  of  union,  which  is  com- 
monly known  under  the  name  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
the  contracting  nations  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  one  another, 
before  God  and  the  world,  that  they  would  preserve  the  Reformation 
to  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  attained ;  that  they  would  seek 
the  advancement  of  Reformation  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  endea- 
vour to  bring  the  churches  of  Grod  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the 
nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity ;  that  they  would  endeavour  the 
extirpation  of  popery  and  prelacy ;  that  they  would  defend  the  rights 
of  parliament  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms,  and  be  loyal  to  the 
king,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  preserve  and  defend  *  the  true  religioa 
and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms.'  This  treaty  was  therefore  anti- 
popish,  anti-prelatic,  anti-erastian,  and  anti-despotic ;  for  all^iance 
to  the  sovereign  is  limited  by  his  oath  to  preserve  religion  and  liberty* 
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In  the  canyiDg  out  of  this  solemn  treaty,  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
which  met  at  Westminster,  with  Commissioners  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  drew  up  those  venerable  documents,  now  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Westminster  Standards.  These  were  drawn  up  for  the 
purpose  of  being  the  basis,  or  bond  of  that  uniformity  in  religion 
between  the  two  countries  which  had  been  sworn  ft  in  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  by  her  own  free 
and  independent  act,  received  the  several  parts  of  the  Westminster 
Standards  as  parts  of  the  covenanted  uniformity.  This  may  be  seen 
by  any  one  who  chooses  to  look  to  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  receiving 
the  Westminster  Standards,  usually  bound  up  with  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  Thus  the  Assembly,  in  their  Act,  August  27, 1647,  approving 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  say,  '  A  confession  of  faith  for  the  kirks  of 
God  in  the  tliree  kingdoms,  being  the  chiefestpart  of  that  uniformity 
in  religion  wkichy  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  we  are 
hound  to  endeavour,  and  there  being  accordingly  a  confession  of  faith 
agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  met  at  Westminster,  with 
the  assistance  of  Commissioners  from  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  .  .  . 
The  General  Assembly  dotli  therefore,  after  mature  deliberation, 
agree  unto  and  approve  the  said  confession,  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  also  as  to  the  point  of  irniFonMrrr,  agreeing  for  our 
part  that  it  be  a  common  confemon  for  the  three  JiingdomsJ  The 
Catechisms,  Larger  and  Shorter,  The  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship 
of  Grod,  The  Form  of  Church  Government,  were  all  received  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  the  same  manner,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  bound  up  with  the  Confession.  Thus  the 
whole  Westminster  Standards  were  received  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  exercise  of  her  own  free  and  independent  authority,  as 
the  standards  of  the  covenanted  uniformity  between  the  two  king- 
doms ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  standards  of  that  union,  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  truth,  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  both  parties,  which 
the  two  countries,  in  the  most  formal  and  solemn  manner,  had  engaged 
by  covenant  to  bring  about  and  to  maintain.  And  this  settlement  of 
religion,  according  to  the  Westminster  Standards,  as  the  basis  of  the 
covenanted  union  in  religion  between  the  three  kingdoms,  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  renovation  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  on  the 
joint  authority  of  Church  and  State  in  1648 ;  on  which  occasion,  afrer 
an  acknowledgment  of  sins,  *  because  religion  is  of  all  things  the  most 
excellent  and  precious,'  they  engaged  that  '  the  carrying  on  the  work 
of  uniformity  shall  be  studied  and  endeavoured  before  all  worldly 
interests,  whether  concerning  the  king,  ourselves,  or  any  other  what- 
8omever.' 

Thus  was  the  testimony  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  completed.  In 
her  one  hand  she  held  the  Westminster  Standards,  which  constituted 
her  doctrinal  confession.  In  her  other  hand  she  held  the  solemn 
covenants,  in  which  she  and  the  nation  had  sworn  by  the  great 
KAMs  of  God  to  renounce  and  oppose  to  the  uttermost,  through  all 
coming  ages,  those  mighty  systems  of  superstition  and  tyranny  which 
had  been  organised  against  the  ILoTd  and  his  Anointed.  The  Cove- 
nants were  therrfore  the  practical  confession  of  the  Church«-her 
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tessiinoBy  at  woik  in  the  demolition  of  anUcbristian  systems— the 
great  war  banners  di^ilajed  for  the  Bedeemer^s  crown,  under  which 
her  hosts  mnstered,  and  went  forth  *  to  the  help  of  ihe  Lord  against 
the  wtight^.^    TUthoat  the  Corenants  she  had  no  testimonj  against 
thoee  inatitntioos  in  which  the  antichristian  principle  had  been  em- 
bodied.   But  bj  the  Covenants  the  troth  was  practicaUj  appfied, 
and  Poperj,  Prelacj,  and  Erastianism  were  nationally  abjured,  not 
merdj  as  erroneous  tenets^  bat  as  politico-ecclesiastioo  systems,  com- 
pactSi   or  ocmfederades,   framed  against    the  crown-rigbts  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  liberties  of  the  human  race.    By  truth  in  tbe  Con- 
fession of  Futh,  the  church  became  orthodox ;  by  truth,  as  carried 
out  in  the  CoTenants,  she  became  faithfuL     It  was  the  truth,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Covenants,  and  applied  to  national  iniqni^,  that  made 
tyranny  become  pale-— that  made  the  loins  of  Antichrist  to  shake  like 
those  of  Bebhazzar,  when  he  saw  the  mysterious  hand*wriUng  upon 
the  plaster  of  his  palace- wall ;  and  it  was  truth,  in  tbe  CoTenants, 
which  proved  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  Satan's 
strongholds  in  Britain,  and  to  the  erection  of  Christ's  spiritual  and 
independent  kingdom,  'according  to  the  pattern  shown  in  the  mount. 
But  the  constitution  then  adopted  was  destined,  by  tbe  perfidioosiiess 
and  wickedness  of  parties  beyond  Scotland,  to  be  speedily  overthrowiL 
Not  to  speak  of  the  miserable  spirit  in  which  the  English  sectaries 
acted,  during  thdr  short  ascendancy,  no  sooner  was  Charles  XL  re- 
stored to  the  throne  than  the  Covenanted  Befonnation  was  overthrown, 
and  its  adherents  persecuted  with  unrelenting  rigour  during  a  period 
of  eight  and  twenty  years.     By  the  infamous  edict,  known  under  the 
name  of  '  the  Act  Recissory,'  twelve  parliaments  and  all  their  acts 
were  at  once  annulled ;  so  that  all  that  had  been  done  by  Church 
and  State  during  the  Second  Reformation  was  totally  undone.    An- 
other act  was  passed,  investing  the  king  with  a  supremacy  in  ^^ 
causes,  and  over  all  persons,  civU  and  ecclesiastical.    Tbe  Covenants 
were  publicly  burned  by  tbe  hands  of  the  common  hangman  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  Linlithgow,  to  express  tbe  detestation  wiUi  which  thej 
were  regarded,  and  the  infamy  to  which  they  were  consigned.  Three 
hundred  ministers  were  thrust  out  at  once  firom  their  parishes;  hire- 
lings were  set  over  their  flocks,  which  fled  from  these  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing,  and  sought  refuge  in  tbe  wilderness.    The  leading 
men  in  tbe  state,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet's  account,  were  almost 
perpetually  drunk ;  and  they  indulged  in  all  manner  of  debauchery, 
extortion,  and  wanton  cruelty,  as  if  the  unclean  spirit,  to  avenge 
himself  for  tbe   restraint   under  which  he  was  held  during  the 
Second  Reformation,  bad  taken   seven  worse  spirits  unto  him^? 
and  entered  into  these  men,  to  make  tbe  last  end  of  Scotland  worse 
than  tbe  first.     Under  such  abandoned  profligates  and  apostates,  the 
church  and  nation  of  Scotland  were  trodden  down  and  trampled 
uponj  until  liberty  and  religion  were  well  nigh  extirpated.    A  gene- 
ration bad  nearly  passed  away,  and  almost  all  the  faitbfol  ministers 
were  dead,  and  every  method  which  tbe  ingenuity  of  malicious  cruelty 
could  invent,  was  taken  to  exterminate  the  witnesses  for  truth.    But, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  in  despite  of  the  blood  shed  on  fields  and  on 
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scaffolds — in  spite  of  fining,  confining,  confiscating,  driving'^into  exile, 
tortaring,  hanging,  quartering,  a  witnessing  remnant  continued  to 
keep  the  banner  floating  upon  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  until  the 
Lord  came  down  for  their  deliyerance.  And  it  is  to  be  distincUj 
borne  in  mind,  that  it  was  for  their  adherence  to  the  Covenanted 
Reformation,  that  is  to  say,  for  adhering  to  divine  truth,  as  applied 
in  the  Covenants  against  the  antichristian  constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  that  all  our  fathers  suffered.  Thej  would  have  been 
allowed  to  hold  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  for 
the  works  of  Archbishop  Leighton  show  that  he  held  the  doctrines 
of  the  Confession ;  and  it  is  stated  as  a  fact,  that  during  the 
persecution  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  in  repute  among  the  mongrel 
ministry  of  the  period,  and  was  taught  in  the  university  *  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  generally  by  the  episcopalians  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  there^re  for  their  adherence  to  the  whole  standards  of  the 
Covenanted  Reformation  that  all  our  martyrs  suffered ;  or  they  suf- 
fered, in  other  words,  for  their  adherence  to  that  constitution,  and 
those  standards,  wliich  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  adopted  by  her 
own  independent  authority,  acting  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  which  she,  and  the  nation  of  Scotland,  had  sworn  faithfully 
to  apply  against  all  systems  opposed  to  the  headship  of  the  Saviour. 

Such  was  the  testimony  held  by  all  our  martyrs,  without  one  soli- 
tary exception.  Such  was  the  testimony  £or  which  they  had  resisted 
unto  blood,  striving  against  sin.  And  this  testimony  was  found 
in  the  hands  of  God's  faithful  witnesses,  when,  by  the  merciful  in- 
terposition of  Providence,  William  of  Orange  was  sent  over  to  deliver 
these  lands  finom  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  This  was  that  event 
known  in  our  civil  history  under  the  name  of  the  Revolution.  The 
settlement  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  then  took  place  is  gene- 
rally ^ken  of  under  the  name  of  the  Revolution  Settlement,  a  part 
of  their  church's  history,  of  which  Scotchmen  in  the  present  day  are 
generaDy  ignorant,  and  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  all  the 
existing  histories  of  that  period  are  so  exceedingly  defective.  Viewed 
as  a  divine  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  nation,  the  Revolution  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  glorious  and  happy  deliverance ;  and  no 
parfy  have  expressed  their  thankfulness  in  a  more  definite  manner 
than  has  been  done  by  Seeders.  At  the  same  time,  the  settlement  of 
religion,  which  then  took  place,  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  besides 
being  siniully  defective  in  itself,  proceeded  very  much  upon  Erastian 
principles,  and,  beyond  controversy,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  those 
separations  firom  the  Establishment  which  have  since  taken  place. 
WiDiam  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  protestant  religion^  and  it  was 
the  leading  ^m  of  his  life  to  maintain  and  advance  the  protestant 
interest  throughout  Europe.  The  differences  which  existed  among 
the  various  sections  of  Protestants — ^Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  In- 
dependents— ^he  looked  upon  with  a  statesman's  eye,  and  it  was  his 

*  '  Their  doctrioe,  worship,  sacraments,  and  chorch  oenanres  being  the  same  that  were 
pn^essed  and  periormed  ander  the  hite  prelacy.* — Case  of  the  Epucopal  Clergie^  1703^ 
paffe  16 ;  aUo,  Brief  Account  of  the  iSktffmagt  of  die  Church  of  Scotland;  London,  1600. 
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denie,  on  coming  to  the  thmieof  Britain,  that  leHgioii  ahoold 
beea  settled  on  rach  tenns  as  to  mute  both  kingdoms  in  the  same 
leligioiis  pt^feaflim^  and  to  coinpeheBd  all  daoBW  ^hisFroteataDt  sub- 
jects.*   Li  accompiiahing  this  desire  he  fialed,  both  in  Scotland  aad 
in  Kngljinil.     A  oHiTOcation  of  the  Finglish  detgj  having  been  con- 
▼ened,  towards  the  hitter  end  of  1689,  *'  to  prepare  soch  aUenUionson 
the  Liturgie  and  canons^  and  andi  reformations  on  eedeBiastical 
ooorts'  as  to  them  mi^t  appear  good,  with  a  view  to  reodTing  dis- 
senters into  union  with  the  Establishment^  a  number  of  sapedcial 
alterations  were  proposed,  but  the  great  diffienl^  was  aboat  acknow- 
ledging the  ordinaticm  of  dissenting  ministers.    The  greatest  concession 
made  on  this  point,  sajs  Tindal,  was,  ^that  thoogh  diey  did  not  deter- 
mine the  ordination  of  presbjterians  to  be  altogethor  invalid,  yet 
they  thought  it  necessary  for  the  ministers  to  recave  orders  from  a 
bish(^  who,  in  conferring  the  same,  might  add  a  ckiuse  to  the  Com- 
mon Form,  as  the  church  had  already  ordained,  in  the  case  of  unoer- 
tain  baptism,  to  this  effiwt,  i^tAov  orC  aoC  alr«8d|f  oniBta^ 
William  being  foiled  in  his  design  of  a  comprehension  in  £ng)a&d 
by  the  convocation,  he  yielded  to  the  strength  of  public  opimon, 
and  established  presbytery  in  Scotland.      But  all  the  acts  by  vrbich 
this  was  accomplished,  proceeded  upon  the  latitodinarian  principle, 
that  no  form  of  church  government  is  possessed  of  divine  authority; 
and  they  were  carefully  worded,  in  order  to  render  the  establi^* 
ment  of  presbytery  in  Scotland  perfectly  consistent  in  jHiindple 
vrith  the  establishment  of  episcopal  in  Frngland,  and  in  order  to  faciii- 
tate  the  admission  of  the  episcopal  curates  into  the  new  Establishmeot. 
In  the  CLAIM  OF  rights,  which  veas  the  cmidition  on  which  the 
crown  was  offered  to  their  Majesties,  King  William  and  Qaeen  Mary, 
bearing  date  11th  April,  1689,  it  was  r^resented  *  that  prdJaejT)  ^ 
the  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  church  above  presbyters,  i8>  and 
hath  been,  a  great  and  insupportable  grieyance  and  tronbie  to  this 
nation,  and  contrary  to  the  indinations  of  the  geniality  of  the  people 
ever  since  the  Reformation,  (they  having  reformed  from  Popery  by 
presbyters)  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  abolished.'    Accordingly)  pn^ 
lacy  was  abolished  22d  July,  1689.     Among  the  list  of  grievances 
of  which  redress  was  desired,  presented  to  lus  majesty  at  the  aaine 
time  with  the  Claim  of  Bights,  it  vras  represented  that  the  first  act  of 
parliament,  1669,  ought  to  be  abrogated.     This  act,  which  was  en- 
titled, '  Act  assertinff  his  majest^s  supremacy  w>er  aU  psnem  and  ix 

*  His  great  object  was,  to  have  the  same  fonn  of  church  goTemmeiit  estali&bed 
over  the  whole  uhmcL  And  although,  in  this  event,  presbytexy  would  have  hetsi 
more  agreeable  to  liis  own  principles  than  episcopacy,  yet  an  union  of  the  two  churches, 
upon  any  reasonable  terms,  was  so  very  eligible,  and  the  points  in  dispute  betwixt  tbc 
two,  in  his  esthnatiou,  so  very  trifling,  that,  coidd  the  Chnroh  of  England  hxw  been 
brought  to  lower  their  terms  ol  communion,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  balk  of  tfM  ^' 
oonfeimists  in  that  kingdom,  he  was  fully  determined  never  to  abolish  epiw(^y  p 
Scotland.  And  it  was  not  till  he  found  that  all  attempts  towards  a  compR^ensioD>  '-^ 
England,  would  probably  be  rendered  ineffectual,  by  the  violence  of  the  hi^  chuiti 
party,  that  he  yielded  to  the  establishment  of  presbytery  in  Scotland. — Oartkan*  l^J^^ 
i».  43.    NeUU  HitU)ry  of  the  Puritant,  ffoL '±  m^.    SonusrvOk'B  Uutory,  MSL 

t  Tindal,  vol  L  106. 
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aU  eauies  ecclesiastical,^  was  repealed^  25th  April,  1690.  By  another 
act  of  the  same  date,  the  presbjterian  ministers,  still  living,  who  had 
been  deprived  for  not  conforming  to  prelacy,  were  restored  to  their 
parishes  without  any  new  call.  Then,  by  an  act  bearing  date  7th 
June,  1690,  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  ratified ;  but  this  ratification 
procMded,  not  upon  the  ground  of  its  having  been  received  and  sanc- 
tioned by  an  act  of  the  diurch,  but  by  the  immediate  and  direct  act 
of  the  parliament,  sitting  in  judgment  upon  this  confession.  '  Like  as 
they,  by  these  presents,  ratify  and  establish  the  Confession  of  Faith,  now 
read  in  their  presence,  and  voted  and  appraven  by  them  as  tlte public  and 
avomed  confession  of  this  churchy  containing  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Beformed  Churches.'  None  of  the  other  stan- 
dards of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  ratified  by  the  state — ^neither 
the  Catechisms,  nor  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  nor  the  Form 
of  Church  Grovemment — so  that  these  never  have  formed  any  part 
of  the  standards  of  the  church  established  by  law,  since  the  Revolution. 
All  these,  and  everything  else  that  had  been  attained  by  the  church 
duriDg  the  Second  Beformation,  with  the  exception  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  which  the  state  re-enacfted  by  its  own  sole  authority,  were 
left  under  the  in&mous  Act  Becissory,  and  the  seal  of  this  parliament 
was  put  upon  the  grave-stone  which  Charles  had  laid  on  the  Second 
RefiManation;  and  as  if  that  era  had  never  been,  or  deserved  to  be 
coosigned  to  eternal  oblivion,  it  was  entirely  passed  over,  and  pres* 
byterian  church  government  and  discipline  were  settled  as  they  had 
been  by  the  Act  1592,  which  was  then  revived  and  confirmed  in  the 
whole  heads  thereof,  except  that  part  of  it  relating  to  patronages, 
which  is  hereafter  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

These  are  the  laws  on  which  the  present  establishment  of  religion 
m  Scotland  rests.  Viewed  in  relation  to  the  times  preceding  those  in 
which  they  were  passed,  they  were  cause  of  rejoicing,  but  when  com- 
pared with  the  Settlement  between  1638  and  1 649,  they  were  matter  of 
grief  and  lamentation.  To  use  the  language  of  a  paper  given  in  to  the 
AssemUy,  1690,  *  Though  for  these  tlungs  we  be  called  to  rejoice,  yet 
we  are  no  less  obliged  to  mourn,  when  we  observe  this  house  of  the 
Loid,  so  unlike  i^e  former,  wanting  many  things  the  former  had, 
uid  pestered  with  many  things  the  former  wanted.  AlS  at  the  build* 
iog  of  the  second  house,  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  they  that 
bad  seen  the  first  house  wept  with  a  loud  voice  when  they  observed 
its  constitution  and  structure,  so  far  short  of  the  former,  for  order 
and  beauty,  and  wanting  some  glorious  prerogatives  the  other  had, 
as  the  Urim  and  Thuhhim,  the  Fire  fi*om  Heaven,  and  the  Ark  of 
the  Testimony,  so  they  that  have  seen  our  former  Reformation,  in  its 
integrity,  befoi*e  the  late  deformation,  can  hardly  refrain  from  weeping 
at  the  sight  of  the  sad  disproportion  between  this  and  the  former.' 
We  may  specify  the  following  things,  evidential  of  the  glaring  £ras- 
tianism  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  of  the  grievous  unfaithfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  church,  of  her  want  of  regard  to  the  headship  of  Christ, 
to  the  testimony  of  his  witnesses,  and  to  her  own  independent  juris- 
diction in  matters  purely  spiritual. 

In  the^r^  place,  we  have  seen  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper  how 
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admirably,  during  the  Second  Reformation,  the  Church  and  the  State 
kept  each  within  its  own  sphere,  so  ih&t  in  all  matters  spintQal  the 
churcli  took  the  lead.     It  is  to  be  regretted  for  evermore,  that  at  the 
Revolution  this  divinely-instituted  mode  of  procedure  was  altogether 
reversed.    The  path  of  duty  for  the  state  at  that  time  was  dear  id 
itself,  and  one  that  could  be  easily  followed.     All  that  it  reqmred  to 
do  was  to  annul  those  tyrannical  laws  by  which  the  church  had  been 
overthrown,  and  then  to  leave  her  in  the  full  possession  of  that  con- 
stitution which  she  had  framed,  in  the  free  and  deliberate  exercise  of 
her  own  independent  authority.    But,  alas!  instead  of  acting  in  this 
manner,  the  state  altogether  disregarded  the  appointment  of  God~ 
that  none  should  touch  the  ark  of  the  Lord  but  tiie  Levites,  and  that 
^ey  alone  should  be  employed  in  taking  it  down,  and  in  setting  it 
up;  and,  instead  of  causing  it  to  be  carried  from  Slijath-jeariio,  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  priests,  it  was  placed,  Philistian-like,  on  the  new 
cart  of  the  recently-appointed  civil  authority,  and  thereby  conyeyed 
to  its  place.  Without  consulting  the  church — ^without  any  reference  to 
her  authority  and  acts  at  a  former  period,  the  state,  by  its  own  sole  and 
sovereign  power,  set  aside  altogether  that  constitution  which  theehnrch 
had  adopted  by  her  own  acts,  between  1638  and  1649,  and  appointed 
what  the  constitution  of  the  church  from  henceforth  should  be.  With- 
out making  any  reference  here  to  the  alterations  made  by  the  state, 
it  is  clear  that  this  mode  of  procedure  was  purely  Erastian,  and  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the  church;  and  as  this  has 
been  the  basis  of  the  legal  Establishment  since  the  Revolution,  it  is 
evident  that  it  has  always  rested,  and  still  rests  on  an  Erastian  basi^. 
In  the  second  place,  the  actings  of  the  state  at  this  time  were  still 
more  Erastian  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  them,  than  they  were  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  procedure*     Those  infamous  laws,  by  which 
the  Seeond  Reformation  had  been  set  aside  in  the  reign  of  Cbarleai 
were  not  repealed ;  and  as  the  state  had  power  to  do  this  and  did  it  not, 
it  must  be  held  as  concurring  in  those  monstrous  acts  of  Erastianism, 
which  annulled  all  the  acts  made  by  the  Assemblies  of  the  Scottish 
Church  between  1688  and  1649.    And  not  aolj  must  the  criminal 
silence  of  the  state,  in  regard  to  these  tyrannical  laws,  be  charged  to 
its  account  as  an  inferential  concurrence  in  them,  but  the  Farliament 
of  1690  must  be  charged  with  annulling  all  these  deeds  of  the  church, 
by  its  own  proper  act.      That  Parliament,  by  its  own  proper  act, 
settled  the  government  of  the  church  as  it  had  been  settled  in  1^^^' 
and  thus  positively  and  formally  disabled  and  annulled  all  the  acts  of 
the  church  during  the  Second  Reformation;  and  not  one  of  these  h&s 
ever  been  valid  within  the  Establishment  from  that  day  to  this,   l^^ 
all  men  know  it,  the  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  by  which  pi^^' 
bytery  was  settled,  at  the  Bevolution,  in  so  far  as  the  Second  I^oT' 
mation  is  concerned^  was  as  infiunous  as  the  Act  Eecissory.    K  ^^ 
latter  act  dug  its  gravCi  the  former  put  on  its  grave-stone.    And  was 
not  this  Erastianism  on  a  royal  scale  ?    Here  was  no  petty  nibble? 
at  particular  acts  of  the  church,  but  a  setting  aside  at  once,  by  civil 
authority,  a  series  of  the  best  Assemblies  that  ever  sat  in  Scotland, 
with  all  their  acts  passed  during  eleven  years.    Wholesale  murder, 
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the  sacrifice  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  Moloch  of 
Ambition^  does  not  shock  men  so  much  as  a  single  murder,  the  dr- 
camstances  of  i?hich  are  detailed.  It  would  appear  to  be  the 
same  with  wholesale  Erastianum;  for  while,  during  the  past  century, 
80  much  has  been  said  against  the  Erastianism  of  particular  acts 
of  intrusion,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  has  been  said  against  that 
gigantic  act  of  Erastianism  which  annulled  a  whole  Beformation. 
We  call  the  attention  of  our  friends  in  the  Free  Church  to  this  mat- 
ter. The  proceedings  of  the  church  during  the  ten  years'  conflict,  on 
the  one  subject  of  non-intrusion,  were  all  virtually  or  actually  an- 
nulled by  the  Court  of  Session ;  but  what  shall  they  say  of  the  act  of 
1690,  by  which  the  sim  of  the  church  was  made  to  go  backward  a 
whole  century — ^by  which  all  that  had  been  achieved  by  the  church 
daring  the  conflicts  of  a  hundred  years — ^by  which  all  tiie  advances 
m  Beformation  that  had  been  made,  by  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  by 
the  Solemn  League,  by  the  Assembly  of  Westminster,  and  for  which 
oar  fiuhers  had  passed  through  the  fires  of  a  lengthened  persecution— « 
by  which  all  this,  as  to  being  any  part  of  the  church's  constitution, 
was  annihilated,  and  made  to  be  as  if  it  had  never  been  ? 

in  the  third  place^  before  the  Revolution,  the  standards  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  consisted  of  five  separate  parts,  namely,  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  Catechisms  Larger  and  Shorter,  the  Form  of  Church 
Government,  the  Directory,  and  the  Covenants,  solemnly  confirming 
the  whole,  and  practically  pointing  them  against  the  three  grand 
fonns  of  antichristianism.  Though  these  separate  parts  of  her 
standards  had  been  all  equally  sanctioned  by  the  church,  yet  the  state 
set  them  all  aside,  with  the  exception  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
whidi,  fix>m  that  period,  has  been  the  only  part  of  the  Westminster 
Standards  authorised  within  the  legal  Establishment  Persons  who 
have  aU  their  days  been  accustomed  to  hear  about  the  Catechisms, 
and  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  and  the  Form  of  Presbyterian 
Church  Government,  may  be  startled  at  this  statement ;  but  let  them 
make  inquiry,  and  they  will  see  whether  it  be  not  correct.  Ajid  if 
the  setting  aside  of  four  parts  of  a  church's  standard,  by  an  act  of  the 
state,  be  Erastianism,  we  have  it  here  in  the  Bevolution  Settlement. 

In  ihe  fourth  placBj  even  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  appointed  in 
an  Erastian  manner,  and  with  a  politic  end  in  view.  Tlie  terms  in 
which  this  was  done  are  these^-'Like  as  they,  by  these  presents, 
ratify  and  establish  the  Confession  of  Faithj  now  read  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  voted  and  approved  by  them  as  the  public  and  avowed 
confession  of  this  church,  containing  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Beformed  Churches.'  This  is  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  act  whidv  relates  to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  ^parent|  that  it  was  enacted  solely  by  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, who  sat  h^  judgment  upon  it,  and  determined  that  it  should 
he  adopted  without  fmy  reAur ence  to  the  ai^thority  of  the  church  in  the 
matter.  If  it  be  not  Erastianism  in  parliament,  solely  upon  its  own 
authority  to  enact  a  Confession  of  Faith  for  the  church,  and  without 
reference  to  any  preceding  act  of  the  church,  if  this  be  not  Erastianism, 
it  will,  verily,  we  apprehend,  be  difficult  to  find  anything  to  which 
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which  received  it  as  a  part  of  the  covenanted  tiniformity;  and,  there- 
fore, separated  from  the  Covenants,  it  rests  entirely  on  state  authority, 
and  not  on  church  authority,  and  is  received  and  held  by  a  tenure  of 
tile  purest  and  most  unmixed  Erastianism. 

We  may  now  mention,  in  the  ffth  place^  that  the  manner  of 
settling  the   government  of   the    church    was    also    Erastian   and 
arbitrary.     In  the  first  placey  before  the  Revolution,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had,  as  one  of  her  standards,  '  the  Form  of  Presbyterian 
Church  Government;'  but,   by  the  act  1690,  this  standard    was 
set  aside,  and  the  presbyterian  government  was  settled  as  it  had 
been  in  1592 — and  the  setting  aside  of  an  ecclesiastical  standard, 
by  state  authority,  is  surely  Erastian.    In  the  second  placSy  before 
1690,  presbyterian  church  government  had  been  settled,  because  it 
possessed  a  divine  right,  which  meant  that  it  was  the  only  form  of 
government   consistent   with   the  word   of  God.     But  in   the  act 
1690,  though,  it  is  said  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  Grod,  this  ex- 
pression IS  used  in  the  latitudinarian  sense,  and  means  simply  that  it 
is  not  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  but  does  not  deny  that  other 
forms  of  government  are  also  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.     There 
was  a  great  deal  of  policy  used  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  act,  and  any 
one  who  wishes  to  see   a  part  of  its  secret  history  can   turn  to 
Carstairs'  Life,  by  Dr  M'Cormick,  *  where  he  will  see  the  corrections 
made  upon  the  act,  by  the  king  himself,  and  also  the  design  with 
which  they  were  made,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  that 
presbytery  was    established  at  this   time,   simply  because   it  was 
agreeable  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  settled  thus  loosely, 
in  order  to  leave  an  open  door  for  the  admission  of  the  episcopal 
curates,  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  the  union  of  the  two  churches  in 
some  future  period.     '  In  the  preceding  session  of  parliament,'  says  Dr 
M*Cormick,t  *  King  William  being,  with  considerable  difiiculty,  pre- 
vailed upon  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  prelacy  in  Scotland,  still 
kept  in  sight  his  favourite  object,  which  was  an  entire  union  both  in 
Church  and  State.    For  this  reason  he  absolutely  refused  to  give  his 
assent  to  an  act  which  wa^  proposed  by  some  of  the  rigid  presbytC' 
rians,  asserting  that  presbytery  teas  the  only  form  of  church  govern^ 
ment  consistent  with  the  word  of  Ood.     For  the  same  reason,  he  sug- 
gests his  own  doubts,  in  these  remarks  upon  the  act  1690,  with  respect 
to  the  Reformation  by  means  of  presbyters,  in  order  to  prevent  any^ 
^^  from  being  introduced  into  that  act  of  parliament  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  obstruct  the  union  of  the  two  churches  in  some 
future  period.     Whereas,  by  resting  the  establishment  of  church 
government  solely  upon  the  inclinations  of  the  people^  he  established  a 
precedent,  which  might  afterwards  be  improved  for  promoting  that 
onion.'    From  this  it  must  be  apparent  that,  at  the  Revolution,  the 
government  of  the  church  was  established  because  it  was  a  form 
agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  and  not,  as  it  had  formerly 
been,  because  it  was  the  only  one  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.    Now, 
onlesa  upon  the  idea  that  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government 

•Page  44-47.  t  Page  47. 
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is  t!i6  only  one  possessed  of  divine  authority,  it  cannot  be  sIiowq  that 
that  it  is  possessed  of  authority  from  the  Head  of  the  Church.  It  is 
iiot^  in  that  case,  a  positive  enuuiation  £rom  his  royal  wilL  His  head- 
ship is  not  concerned  in  its  maintenance.  He  is  not  the  head  of  that 
church  whose  office-bearers  he  did  not  positiTcly  appoint.  Seeing, 
therefore,  the  government  of  the  church  at  the  Revolution  was  founded 
on  the  indinations  of  the  people,  and  not  because  it  was  bdieved  to 
be  the  only  form  of  government  warranted  by  the  wcHrd  of  God,  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  independence  of  the  church, 
or  the  headship  of  the  Redeemer,  are  in  any  way  provided  for  by  such 
a  settlement.* 

In  the  sixth  place^  during  the  second  Reformation,  the  Assembly  had 
practically  asserted  its  independence,  but  at  the  Revolution  it  mani- 
fested a  most  tame,  servile,  and  complying  spirit,  more  becommg  the 
handmaid  of  the  state,  than  the  free  and  high-bom  bride,  the  Lamb's 
wife*  There  was  no  adequate  assertion  of  the  Redeemer's  headship, 
though  there  was  a  loud  call  to  do  this,  in  consequence  of  the  blasphe- 
mous .usurpation  of  his  supremacy  during  the  ptrevious  period.  There 
was  no  vindication  of  the  cause  of  the  martyred  witnestes,  but  a  hol- 
low and  heartless  silence  when  it  was  buried  by  the  state.  Only  about 
sixty  of  the  old  members  were  alive  at  the  Revolution,  and  of  these 
many  had.b^n  compilers  with  the  indulgence,  and  had  lost  the  true 
presbyterian  spirit.  The  general  spirit,  the  moral  and  religious  tone 
oi  the  country,  had  been  greatiy  deteriorated  from  what  they  were 
during  the  Second  Reformation,  in  consequence  of  the  proffigacy  of  the 
government,  and  the  low  character  of  the  curates.  The  Revolution 
was  such  a  blessing,  when  compared  with  the  former  period,  that  men 
became  like  Issachar,  when  he  '  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land 
that  it  was  pleasant ;  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a 
servant  under  tribute.' f    Without  remonstrance,  the  Assembly  sat 

*  We  find  the  EpiBcopaKaas  twitting  tiM  Presbjterians  on  tbis  bead,  and  nal  wttbeat 
good  Ganae.  '  E^pii>epaq^  aaj  thejr, '  waa  again  lealorodi  to  tbia  cbsrcb  npoo  pmafi» 
and  for  teaaona  of  qoite  anotber  natora  than  &e  amlmleUory  one,  upon  wbicb  PrBN^tetj  is 
foonded  (tbe  moKiia^iOfM  qf  the  people)  wbicb,  indeed,  ia  to  bnild  not  only  npon  tbe  sand, 
bat  upon  the  waves  of  tbe  sea,  to  wbicb  are  compared  tbe  tamolts  of  tbe  people.'— <%Me  <sf 
the  Epiieopal  Clergg,  Part  IH.  page  110, 1705. 

t  *  Yet,  behoU,  after  a  great  and  happy  revolution,  oiher  measures  an  reoommend^d 
under  tbe  spaeioaa  names  of  prudence  and  just  moderation.  Men  of  a  leading  inAa> 
enoe,  both  in  cburch  and  state,  do,  by  a  kind  of  strange  concert,  agree  to  suppress  tbe 
testimony  of  the  tbnxuBc  times,  not  to  mention  our  Covenants,  at  least  m  any  solemn 
way,  and  with  the  honour  due  to  them,  and  to  manage,  in  church  matters,  as  much  to 
the  mind  of  the  mlers,  aa  could  consist  in  any  maimer  wiih  our  known  principles;  and 
snndnr  atratchea  were  nuule  to  the  giief^  not  only  of  ^ese  who  swayed  towards  extnml- 
ties,  but  also  to  a  wounding  the  hearts  of  several  judicious  and  godly  persons, 
who  were  quiet,  sober,  and  had  a  just  aversion  from  extremes  on  any  hand  whiisoerer. 
And  when  these  strange  aooommodadoDS  were  cbaUenged,  as  Uiey  iafled  not  to  be,  bj 
■everals  eacerdaed  to  godliness,  the  ordinary  answer  was,  that  the  circumstances  of  tbie 
time,  and  prudential  ocsisiderations,  reouii^  so  much,  and  that  it  wa»  not,  as  yet,  the 
season  to  intermeddle  either  with  our  Covenants  and  defections  from  them,  or  to  take 
snob  measures  as  might  give  the  least  umbrage  to  those  who  were  in  the  govenunoit ; 
thonc^  yet  few  oTthem  were  of  our  principleii,  though  they  gave  us  so  tandk  ooonte* 
nanoe,  fts  they  thotight  their  present  interests  rendered  advisable ;  whereas,  many  tben 
•nd  afterward^  in  power,  hii  been  amongst  tbe  lei^ers  in  tbe  former  persecutiooa. 
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down  under  the  constitution  which  the  state  had  made  for  her,  like  a 
new  house  built  out  of  the  stones  of  the  old,  but  upon  another  plan,  or 
Kke  a  new  suit  of  dothes  made  out  of  her  old  ones,  but  shaped  afler 
the  &shion  of  the  court  And  how  servillj  did  the  church  submit  to 
the  state  f    The  Assembly  1 690  was  appointed  to  meet  1st  NoTember, 

1691,  but  was  adjourned,  by  rojal  proclamation,  till  15th  January, 

1692,  tit  eomequence  of  the  proposed  commissioner  being  called  to  Lon* 
ion.  The  A^mbly  met  at  the  appointed  time,  but  not  proceeding 
BO  haitily  in  the  admission  of  the  curates  as  the  court  desired,  while 
in  the  midst  of  business,  it  was  'suddenly  dissolved,  in  the  king's 
name,  by  his  M^esty's  high  conunissioner,  upon  which  the  yery 
reverend  moderator  humbly  and  respectfully  besought  his  Orace,  that 
he  would  name  the  day  upon  which  the  following  might  meet ;  which 
yet  his  Grace  positively  refused  to  do,  only  he  signified  that  his  Majesty 
mmld  call  an  Assembly  rvhen  he  thought  meet.**  What  a  fidling  m 
was  this  from  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1688 !  The  men  of  that 
period  sat  in  Christ's  name,  after  being  dissolved  in  Cflesar's ;  but  the 
men  of  the  Bevolution  Church  obey  the  king's  commandment,  and  only 
desire  that  the  commissioner  will  appoint  another  diet  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  state  that  the  moderator,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Assembly,  and  even  amid  its  applause,  did  appoint  another  day  for  the 
meeting  of  next  Assembly.  But  when  the  day  came,  the  diet  was 
deserted,  which  was  a  practical  renunciation  of  the  independence  of 
the  cfaun^,  and  the  headship  of  the  Redeemer.  It  would  have  been 
weQ  if  even  tliis  had  been  the  ultimatum  of  pusillanimity,  and  we  id* 
most  feel  ashamed  to  mention  the  next  step  of  degradation.  In  order 
to  induce  the  king  to  call  an  Assembly,  certain  leading  persons  in  the 
diarch  presented  a  penitential  address  to  his  Majesty,  in  the  name  of  the 
Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  apologis- 
ing for  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly,  1692,  and  promising  better  behavi- 
our in  the  future,  which  address  was  never  mentioned  in  any  church 
judicatory  whatever.    A  iull  account  of  this  in&mous  transaction  may 

We  were  ftt  that  time,  as  to  the  prevalent  iway,  mnch  of  a  piece  with  Aie  Jewi,  after  tiiair 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity ,  who  generally  pretended,  **that  the  time  was  not 
ooise,  the  time  to  rebnild  the  lx>rd*s  house,"  and  in  the  meantime  they  were  much  buned 
in  bnilding  and  beautifying  their  own  houses ;  but  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against 
tbem,  and  their  secular  weaJth  was  gradually  consumed.  According  to  the  sequel  of  that 
prophecy  just  quoted,  which  had  fdso,  and  still  hath,  its  aooompli&ment  upon  us,  who 
oontinae  much  of  a  piece  with  them  in  the  worse  part ;  but  are  not,  as  yet,  awakened 
S8  they  were,  to  give  God  the  ^ory,  in  a  solemn,  free  and  national  acknowledgment  of 
our  defections,  reviving  our  Covenants,  and  returning  unto  him*' — Ho^b  Memoirs, 
pp.  27,  28. 

*  Memoirs  of  James  Hogg,  minister  of  Camock,  written  by  himself  page  64 :  '  The 
Chiffch  of  Scotland  did  not  conceive  that  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  c^urah,  was  soffi- 
dently  secured  in  the  thkty-first  chapter,  anent  the  cflJling  of  synods,  and,  therefore, 
that  part  of  &e  Confession  was  received,  with  an  explanation,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  act  pr^ed  to  the  Confession,  in  which  the  right  of  the  dmrch,  to  meet  in  synods, 
by  virtue  of  the  intrinsical  power  received  fiom  Christ,  as  often  as  is  neoeesarr  vx  the 
piihlic  good,'  even  should  '  the  magistratOy  to  the  detriment  of  the  church,  wiuihold  or 
<^y  h^  consent,  is  judicially  assented.  This  power  was  ratified  to  the  cAiurch  by  the 
Kt  of  parliament  that  approved  the  Confession,  and  the  Assembly's  Act  of  ApprobatioD. 
Bat  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Confession  was  received  at  tiie  Revolu« 
tiort,  this  power  was  loH  and  has  never  been  regained.* 
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be  obtaintd  in  Hogg*8  Memoirs,*  a  work  worthy  of  the  highest  credit 
The  following  is  Hogg's  account  of  this  penitential  address : — '  He 
cannot  undertake  to  acoount  for  the  very  words,  where  so  much  art 
and  cmning  were  used  to  keep  all  quiet,  but  having  more  than  oDce 
discottived  and  reasoned  the  matter  with  some  of  the  chief  doers,  he 
is,  in  the  better  case,  to  account  for  it,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  remem- 
brance,  the  purpose,  method,  and  sundry  of  the  words,  were  as  fol- 
lows,— ^They  regret  the  disorder  at  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Assembly, 
which,  say  they,  was  occasioned  by  the  suddenness  thereof,  and  would 
have  been  prevented,  had  they  known  but  a  moment  before;  in  which 
event,  they  represented  that  some  overture  would  have  been  fallen 
upon,  agreeable  to  his  majesty,  and  suiting  the  exigency  of  matters,  as 
there  stated. — Hereupon,  they  humbly  desire  that  his  Majesty  woold 
overlook  what  is  past,  and  be  graciously  pleased  to  call  a  General 
Assembly,  wherein  they  premise  such  a  ^managefnent  as  they  douht  not 
mil  be  acceptable.'  How  art  thou  tamed,  thou  stem  and  mighty 
spirit  of  presbytery  1  How  art  thou  fallen,  thou  once  free  and  famooa 
Church  of  Scotland,  when  thou  crouchest  down  at  the  feet  of  kings, 
imploring  their  pardon  for  having,  in  a  far  too  faint  and  timid  manner, 
owned  the  headship  of  thy  Lord  1  When  one  thinks  of  this  in  con- 
nection with  Henderson  and  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  it  b  like  be- 
holding slaves  kneeling  to  their  master  beside  the  Bore  Stone  of 
Bannockburn.  The  ignoble  deed,  however,  is  accepted  at  court. 
The  privy  council,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  king,  issued  a 
proclamation,  indicting  an  Assembly,  to  meet  on  the  6th  December, 
1693.  When  that  day  arrived,  the  Assembly  was  again  ad- 
journed, by  royal  proclamation,  till  29th  March,  1694,  in  cfrntC' 
quence  of  his  Majesty  being  detained  from  JBritain  beyond  expecta- 
tion. This  was  making  the  church  a  mere  tool  of  the  state,  and  with 
her  own  consent,  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  order  to  approve  her- 
self to  the  powers  that  were,  the  acts  of  the  Assembly,  1692,  in  which 
there  was  some  show  of  independence,  were  never  printed.  Hereby 
the  church  declared  the  acts  of  that  Assembly  to  be  null,  and  dis- 
owned the  act  of  its  moderator,  when  he  named  a  day  for  the  meet^ 
ing  of  next  Assembly  without  the  concurrence  of  the  king*s  commis- 
sioner. ^  The  occasion  of  this,  so  manifest  a  stretch  of  authoritj/ 
says  Hogg,  referring  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  1692, 
'was  an  application  of  the  curates,  in  a  whole  body,  by  two  of 
their  representatives,  who,  in  their  name,  by  a  written  petition, 
desired  that  they  might  be  admitted  to  ministerial  communion,  and 
have  their  share  in  the  government,  as  then  in  being,  without  any 
security  for  maintenance  thereof,  or  the  least  resentment  of  their  for- 
mer way.'t  *I*i  the  penitential  address,  before  mentioned,  the 
brethren  who  took  upon  them  to  send  it,  were  pleased  liberally  to 
promise  that,  in  case  Uie  king  would  call  a  General  Assembly,  they 
would  fall  upon  some  measures  with  respect  to  the  episcopal  clergie, 
which  they  expected  would  be  satis^ng  to  his  Majesty.*  J    We  shall 

♦  Page  64-78.  f  Hogg's  Memoir^  page  66. 

t  Bogg,  page  106. 
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not  enter  into  the  details  of  that  disreputable  and  calamitous  act,  the 
admiflfiion  of  the  prelatical  curates  into  the  Scottish  Church.  With- 
OQt  requiring  anj  evidence  of  repentance  or  sorrow  for  their  heinous 
and  scandalous  defection,  they  were  admitted  to  sit  in  judicatories ; 
and  the  Commission  of  Assembly,  in  its  address  to  Queen  Anne  (Act 
10th,  Assembly  1712),  made  the  following  boast: — <  We  cannot  but 
lay  before  your  Majesty  this  pregnant  instance  of  our  moderation, 
that  since  our  late  happy  establiishment,  there  have  been  taken  in,  and 
continued,  hundreds  of  dissenting  (1.0.,  episcopal)  ministers,  tgnm  the 
easiest  termsJ  Thus  were  hundreds  of  men  who  had  owned  the 
supremacy  of  the  king,  and  disowned  the  headship  of  Christ,  and 
abette<l  the  persecution  of  his  servants,  admitted  into  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  How  was  it  possible,  without  a  miracle,  to  prevent  the 
sycophancy  that  followed  f  Thus  there  was  a  practical  abnegation  of 
the  headship  ^f  Chiist,  and  the  independence  of  the  church,  by  the 
6rst  Assemblies  of  the  Revolution  Church ;  and  as  these  were  what 
may  be  called  constituent  assemhliesy  the  measure  of  liberty  granted 
to  the  church  in  her  written  constitution  must  be  held  as  modified  and 
explained  by  these  transactions,  so  that  in  no  future  period  can  the 
state  be  held  as  having  broken  the  compact,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
proceed  to  higher  acts  of  Erastianism  than  it  exercised  in  calling  the 
church  into  being.  As  the  spiritual  independence  of  Scotland  was 
extended  to  England  in  1643,  so  to  complete  the  contrast  betwixt 
the  Revolution  Settlement  and  the  Second  Reformation,  Scotland 
pledged  herself,  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  in  1707y  to  maintain  prelacy 
in  England ;  which  means  that  Scotland,  at  that  time,  and  by  that 
deed,  pledged  herself  to  maintain  the  usurped  supremacy  of  the  sove* 
reigns  of  Great  Britain  over  the  church  of  Christ  in  England,  which 
was  an  antichristian  and  blasphemous  deed,  and  formed  the  .topstone 
of  Scottish  Erastianism  and  apostacy. 

These  views  of  the  Revolution  Settlement  are  the  same  which  were 
held  by  the  single*minded  and  upright  men  within  the  church 
at  that  time ;  *  they  are  the  sentiments  which  have  been  always 
held  on  this  head  by  Scceders;t  and  we  feel  convinced  that  they  are 
the  only  views,  consistent  with  the  history  of  that  period,  that  can  be 
entertained  by  such  as  hold  the  headship  of  Christ,  and  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  church4  The  matter  in  dispute  between  Ori- 
ginal Seceders  and  the  Free  Church  is  here  brought  to  a  point.  Does 
that  church  hold  by  the  Assemblies  betwixt  1 638  and  1 649,  or  by 
the  Assemblies  between  1 690  and  1700 1  Does  she  hold  her  standards 
in  the  mutilated  form  in  which  they  were  given  by  the  state  in  1690, 
or  does  she  hold  by  these  standards,  as  they  were  received  by  the 
iree  and  independent  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1647  and  the 

*  See  Hogg*8  Memoirs. 

t  See  Judicial  Act  and  Testimony,  ta  which  all  these  thioge  aie  mentioned.  See  also 
Campbt]]*8  Defence  of  the  Judicial  Testimonj,  and  particularly  Wilson's  Defence  of  the 
l£efonnatioa  (pp.  258-372),  and  the  conclusion  of  Bruce*s  British  Jubilee. 

t  S«e  Carstairs*  State  Papers,  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Vindication  of  the 
(faordi  of  Scothmd,  1S90  :  Somerrille's  History  of  Political  Transactions  in  the  Reign 
ofWiUiam« 
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ai^aoent  jmni  She  moBt  bold  her  standards  either  in  the  one  way 
or  the  ot}i0i>-««ither  as  the  church  received  them  at  first,  or  as  the 
otate  remodelled  them.  If  she  receives  them  as  the  state  remodeDed 
themtand  stands  upon  Revolution  ground,  then  if  what  hss  been  said 
above  be  correct,  these  things  follow  bj  necessary  conseqaeQce; 
and  we  most  earnestly  desire,  if  anything^  either  in  the  prerious 
Btatement  or  in  the  following  inferences,  be  regarded  as  ineQiieet,  that 
they  may  be  pointed  out  by  such  as  have  better  lig^t,  as  we  are  verily 
persuaded  they  are  both  incontarovertibly  true  :^ 

In  the  first  placet  i^  the  Free  Church  stands  upon  Berolatiaii 
ground,  and  holds  her  standards  as  they  were  given  by  the  state,  and 
not  as  they  were  originally  received  by  the  church,  then,  though  dis- 
estatdiaheOf  she  holds  her  standards  by  an  Erastian  tenure. 

In  the  second  place^  if  she  hold  by  the  Bevolution  Setdement 
without  qualification,  then  it  is  obvious,  firom  the  abova  acoonnt,  that 
shecanlukve  no  relation  to  the  Second  Reformation,  which  that  settle- 
ment left  under  the  brand  of  treason. 

In  the Mtrd place,  while  die  holds  by  theRevolutionSettlementalooe, 

ahe  separates  herself  firom  the  great  testimony  raised  by  the  mai^ 
for  the  headship  of  Christ,  and  fiiils  to  vindicate  that  testimooy,  and 
consents  to  leave  it  under  a  stigma  of  reproach ;  for  all  men  know  that 
it  was  for  adhering  to  the  Covenanted  Reformation  that  the  ntfrtyn 
died ;  and  to  be  ashamed  to  own  the  Covenants,  is  to  be  adunned  of 
the  testimony  for  the  headship  as  then  raised. 

In  the/<nir^  places  the  Covenants  were  ^e  church's  confesnon  of 
Christ  as  opposed  to  antichristian  systems;  and  if  the  Free  Chorcb 
stand  on  the  Revolution  ground  alone,  while  she  has  a  doctrinal  tes- 
timony against  antichristian  tenets,  she  has  no  formal  testimonj 
against  antichristianism  as  a  system.  And,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
letting  down  of  the  testimony  against  the  system,  while  holding  the 
doctrinal  testimony  against  the  tenets,  has  been  the  cause  wbjPopeij 
and  Puseyism  have  made  such  increase.  Christ  and  Antichrist  are 
the  two  great  powers ;  and  it  was  a  glorious  position  that  Scotland 
held  when,  by  her  Covenant,  she  nationally  renounced  Antichristi 
and  solemnly  consecrated  the  kingdom  unto  Christ. 

In  ihe  fifth  place^  while  she  holds  by  the  Revolution,  she  s^iar^ 
herself  firom  the  principal  historical  source  of  influence  in  connection 
with  the  Scottish  Church.  As  springs,  when  once  opened,  contiane  to 
flow,  so  there  are  certain  passages  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  ^^^ 
which  incessantly  boils  up,  and  sends  forth  streams  of  influence  tbio# 
all  posterity.  Such,  in  re^jax^  to  political  freedom,  were  the  deeds  o! 
Wallace  and  of  Bruce.  Edward's  putting  the  former  to  death  vhg 
in  the  flower  of  his  days,  in  the  meridian  of  his  renown,  and  poeaeflsed 
of  the  enthusiastic  and  affectionate  admiration  of  his  country,  was  a 
blessed  thing  for  freedom,  for  itf  stamped  the  hatred  of  tyranny  deep 
on  the  heart  of  Scotland,  when  it  was  warm  with  indignation,  and 
sofiened  with  grief;  and  the  triumph  of  independence  under  the  latter- 
was  like  taking  that  heart  out  of  the  fiirnace  of  adyersity  and  potb"  \ 
it  into  the  water  of  prosperity,  thus  giving  a  temper  to  the  8pint<  i 
freedom  which  shall  endure  till  Scotland  be  no  more.    And  ' ,  > 
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Second  Belbniiatioii,  first  in  the  triumph  of  spiritual  fineedom,  and  then 
in  the  long  years  of  sufferings  for  it,  is  a  well  of  influence,  in  spiritual 
matters,  similar  to  the  exploits  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  in  pofiticid.  The 
deaths  of  Scotland's  martyrs  were  the  most  blessed  thing  for  spiritual 
freedcnn;  the  roots  of  it  were  then  moistened  and  warmed  with 
Uood;  and  tyranny,  in  putting  the  holiest  men  to  death  for  the  cause 
of  Jesus,  has  placed  freedom  in  a  position  in  which  the  conscience, 
the  imagina^on,  the  understanding,  and  the  heart,  all  equally 
concur  in  admiration  of  her,  and  from  which  hallowed  influences 
will  continue  to  emanate  while  there  is  a  church  in  Scotland.  It 
was  from  this  source  that  the  power  came,  in  so  fieur  as  it  was 
historical,  that  fostered  the  Free  Church  during  the  recent  strug^; 
and  seeing  she  has  a  higher  origin  than  the  BeYoludon,  where- 
fore should  she  cleave  to  the  old  house  in  which  she  was  bom, 
and  be  so  reluctant  and  bashful  about  owning  the  parent  from  whom 
she  is  descended  ? 

Thus,  if  the  Free  Church  stands  upon  the  Revolution  ground  alone; 
if  she  holds  by  the  constitution  then  given  her  by  the  state,  and  does  not 
hold  by  that  which  the  Church  of  Scotland,  during  the  Second  Beforma- 
tion,  marked  out  for  herself,  in  the  exercise  of  her  own  free  and  indepen* 
dent  jurisdiction,  then,  though  unestabHshed,  she  holds  her  standards  by 
an  iSrastian  tenure,  she  separates  herself  from  the  Second  Reforma- 
tion, she  disowns  the  testimony  as  raised  by  our  martyrs  for  the 
Redeemer's  headship,  during  the  persecution,  she  gives  up  the  noble 
national  testimony  of  Scotland  against  all  antichristian  systems,  and 
separates  herself  from  that  part  of  Scotland's  glorious  history  which 
is  most  fully  impregnated  with  life  and  power.  Nor  let  it  be  thought 
that  no  explanation  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  Free  Church.  It  is 
certain  that  she  must  either  hold  her  standards  as  they  were  origi- 
nally received  by  the  church,  or  as  they  were  afterwards  remodelled 
by  the  state.  But  when  we  look  into  her  Protest  and  Claim  of 
lUghts,*  we  do  not  find  the  church  taking  up  her  stand  on  the  high 
ground  of  the  Second  Reformation,  where  she  could  have  defended 
herself  by  the  laws  both  of  Church  and  State.  On  the  contrary,  that 
famous  period  is  passed  over  with  ominous  silence,  and  the  whole 
claims  of  the  church  are  founded  on  the  Revolution  Settlement,  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  and  the  First  Reformation.  If,  therefore,  the  Free 
Churdi  does  not  stand  on  the  Revolution  alone,  she  owes  it  to  truth, 
to  other  reli^ous  denominations,  and  to  herself,  to  let  this  be  known, 
in  the  way  of  explaining  what  she  holds,  what  she  does  not  hold,  and 
whether  she  holds  by  the  Revolution  in  such  a  qualified  manner,  as 
to  render  this  consistent  with  adherence  to  the  Second  Reformation. 
But  while  she  holds  by  the  Revolution  alone,  her  standing  is  Eraslian, 
and  the  one-half  of  her  creed,  and  the  one-half  of  her  history,  contra- 
dict the  other,  the  one-half  being  Eraslian,  the  other  anti-Erastian. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Free  Church  holds  her  standards  as  they 

*  WfiaiD  awace  that  two  of  the  acts  of  the  Second  Reformation  an  alluded  to  in 
the  Claim  of  Bighta,  bot  these  are  so  incidental  that  we  do  not  consider  it  necesBiiy  to 
fiftfifj  the  assertion  in  the  text. 
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were  originaDjapproyen  by  tbe  Charch  of  Scotland,  tliea  she  bomolo- 
gafees  the  Coyenants;  for  these  standards,  as  is  shown  by  the  acts  of  the 
AflBembly,  bound  up  with  the  Confession,  were  received  as  parts  of  the 
covenanted  untformity.  There  is  no  alternative  for  the  Free  Church 
in  this  matter ;  either  she  holds  her  standards  according  to  the  acts  of 
the  chorch  during  the  Second  Reformation,  or  she  holds  them  as  thev 
were  given  her  by  the  state  without  her  own  consent  at  the  Eevolu- 
tion.  If  she  hold  them  as  given  by  the  state,  she  is  Erastian.  If  she 
receive  them  as  they  were  received  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  origi- 
nally, then  she  must  acknowledge  the  Covenants.  For  whatever 
authority  the  Confession  of  Faith  has  within  the  Free  Church,  by 
the  Act  of  Assembly,  1647,  the  Covenants  have  the  same  authority, 
for  they  are  equally  sanctioned  by  that  act  and  many  other  acts 
of  the  church.  Besides,  if  the  Free  Church  owns  the  Second 
Beformation,  she  owns  all  the  acts  of  the  church  about  the  Core- 
nants,  as  well  as  about  the  Confession.  If  she  receive  the  Confession 
of  Faith  as  it  was  originally  received,  then  she  ought  to  say  so,  for 
this  ifl  all  we  desire.  We  hold  nothing  peculiar,  nothing  diiSerent 
fipom  the  church  of  the  Second  Reformation.  We  simply  hold  the 
standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  they  were  held  by  that 
charch  daring  the  Second  Reformation;  and  if  the  Free  Chorch 
does  the  same,  she  ought,  in  the  Jirst  place,  to  say  so.  In  the 
second  place,  she  ought  practically  to  apply  this  adherence,  by  point- 
ing out  the  dishonour  done  to  our  Lord's  headship,  and  the  guilt 
lying  on  the  land  by  the  great  and  noted  steps  of  defection  from  this 
high  period  of  spiritual  independence. 

It  may  appear  to  some,  who  know  little  about  the  history  of  the 
charch,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  whether  the  Free 
Charch  declare  her  adherence  to  the  Second  Reformation,  or  remain 
nominally  identified  with  the  Revolution.  It  seems  not  so  to  us;  for, 
in  ih»  first  place,  the  spirit  of  1-688  was  the  soul  of  the  Disruption;  and, 
therefore,  to  join  the  Disruption  to  the  Revolution,  is  to  join  tbe  living 
to  the  dead-^to  make  the  children  of  the  free-woman  look  to  the 
bondswoman  as  their  mother.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  adhere 
to  that  which  was  the  cause  of  all  the  secessions,  intrusions,  and  dis- 
ruptions that  have  been  in  Scotland.  The  cause  of  all  these  was  the 
Revolution  Settlement.*  That  the  state  was  then  married  to  a  bond- 
woman  is  quite  evident  from  the  ftict,  that  the  fVee-woman  and  her 

*  We  have  been  much  struck  with  tbe  following  axgament,  for  the  king  allowing  tha 
Auembly  to  meet,  used  by  ono  of  Cantaire*  correspondents: — *  I  know  some  wbo  wooH 
be  very  glad  of  it,  altboogfa  it  should  be  but  a  vety  short  session,  if  it  were  no  more  tot 
to  appoint  a  oommiasion  for  the  north,  for  taking  in  some  of  tbe  best  of  tbe  ineombst^  >a 
some  places  almost  a  whole  presbytery,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Strathdooie  in  Mora/.' 
Who  that  reads  this,  believing  in  a  special  providence,  and  in  the  spintoal  independeneeof  the 
chorch,  when  he  remembers  the  part  recently  acted  by  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  can 
fail  to  be  reminded  that,  in  the  righteous  retribution  of  God,  sin  in  one  period  often  pnparM 
tbe  way  for  punishment  in  another  period  ?  The  domination  of  the  Moderates  dnriog  ls»t 
oeotnry,  and  the  rebellion  of  the  Strathbogie  Presbyteiy  in  this,  are  never  regarded  aright, 
either  in  a  historical  or  religious  point  of  view,  when  they  are  not  looked  npoD  as  tbe 
righteous  judgment  of  Almighty  God«  upon  pusUlanimooB  presby  terians  £Mr  admitting  tlM 
epiieopal  carates  into  the  church. 
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sons  have  been  always  cast  out  of  the  l^gal  Establishment  as  soon  as 
they  showed  the  spirit  of  the  free,  bj  demanding  the  rights  of  free- 
men. And  after  having  made  such  a  noble  exodus,  the  Free  Church 
should  not  turn  her  eyes  backward,  either  to  Egypt,  or  to  Goshen^ 
in  the  midst  of  Egypt;  but  leaving  every  relic  of  bondage  behind, 
and  bringing  every  part  of  Christ's  claims  along  with  her,  and 
leaving  not  a  hoof  behind  of  all  that  pertains  to  him,  she  should  go 
onward  to  that  advanced  position  of  pcniect  independence,  and  faithful 
testimony  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  Redeemer's  headship,  in 
which  the  men  of  the  Second  Reformation  stood  while  thoy  lived,  and 
defending  which  they  fell. 

In  the  third  place^  we  look  upon  this  as  a  great  matter  both  as  re* 
gards  the  cause  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  his  witnesses.  If  the 
Second  Reformation  was  the  work  of  God,  is  it  for  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  to  stand  on  a  settlement  of  religion  by  which  the  work  of 
God  is  left  under  the  brand  of  treason  ?  Now  that  she  is  free,  is  she 
not  bound  to  declare  it  to  have  been  a  work  most  honourable,  roost 
glorious,  and  deserving  to  be  had  in  perpetual  remembrance  T  And  is 
it  not  a  duty  to  vindicate  the  testimony  of  God's  witnesses  ?  A  time 
always  comes,  and  oflen  comes  on  eartb,  when  thq  judgment  sits,  and  the 
books  are  opened,  and  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  is  tried  over  again, 
and  victory  is  given  them  over  their  enemies.  And  when  the,resur- 
rection  comes  of  those  martyrs  who  died  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus,  would  the  Free  Church  desire  to  be  found 
among  those  who  have  consented  to  the  burying  of  their  testimony,  and 
to  the  leaving  of  it  under  the  black  brand  of  treason  f  If  they  would 
have  their  own  testimony  vindicated  by  posterity — should  it  ever  in  a 
declining  age  be  obscured — ^and  vindicated  by  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
whose  eye  sees,  and  whose  prerogative  stretches  equally  over  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  then  let  them  vindicate  the  testimony  of  their 
martyred  fkthers,  by  declaring  that  they  adhere  not  to  the  Westminster 
Standards  as  qualified,  and  modelled,  and  abridged,  by  an  Erastian- 
ising  state,  but  that  they  adhere  to  them  as  they  were  held  by  the 
free  and  independent  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  the  fourth  places  while  standing  on  the  Revolution  Settlement 
alone,  the  Free  Church  never  can  successfully  maintain  the  headship 
of  Christ  and  the  independence  of  the  church,  in  the  fullest  extent ; 
and  <  th»  Protest  and  Claim  of  Rights,'  whatever  may  be  its  legal 
weight,  is  morally  inconsistent  and  untenable.  In  the  Jirst  place^  if 
the  Revolution  Settlement  be  such  as  we  have  represented  it,  then  to 
appeal  to  it  in  proof  of  the  independence  of  the  church,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  appealing  to  an  Erastian  act  in  order  to  condemn 
Srastianism,  which  is  inconsistent  in  morals  and  religion,  whatever  it 
may  be  in  law.  In  the  second  place^  under  the  Revolution  Settlement, 
presbytery  was  established,  because  it  was  '  agreeable  to  the  indina* 
dons  of  the  people  ;'  and  standing  on  such  an  establishment  alone,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  any  scriptural  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the 
inclinations  of  the  people  in  proof  of  the  headship  of  Christ,  or  how 
they  can  legitimately  come  in  at  all  in  a  system  resting  solely  on 
^ch  a  basis.    In  the  third  place^  it  is  very  true  that  great  encroach- 
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meats  were  made  upon  the  Redeemer's  headship  duriog  ibe  veceot 
confliots ;  bat  greater  and  less  aSect  not  the  prind[^ ;  snd  sSowing 
that  tlMj  did  n^ke  a  diffisrenoe,  let  it  be  discossedy  and  it  wiH  appear 
that  the  Erastianism  exercised  in  the  erection  of  the  BeYolutioD 
Chordi  was  immenselj  greater  in  degree  than  theadditioQaieQcroech- 
ments  that  were  made  daring  the  recent  controversj-    I&  the  ffnirth 
fdaee^  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  contsins  within 
itself  a  Yerj  dear  dedaration  of  the  distinction  between  ihe  dvil  and 
ecdesiastical  powers ;  but  the  Church  of  Scotland,  when  the  Cooies- 
sion  of  Faith  was  framed,  did  not  coaader  that  it  contained  a  soffident 
dedaration  of  the  out  and  aut  intrindc  power  of  the  cboidij  and 
hence  the  explanation  with  which  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  re- 
ceiyed.  Standing  on  the  Bey olutionSettlementy  which  left  this  explana- 
torjact  under  the  brandof  treason,  even  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Con- 
fiusion  on  this  head  confessedly,  admits  of  an  Erastian  inteipratation. 
Andy  besides,  whatever  be  the  ex^etical  meaning  of  the  worda  of  th« 
Confession  of  Faith,  considered  in  themsdves,  yet  when  that  docu- 
ment is  viewed  as  the  bans  of  a  compact  between  the  duudi  and 
state,  must  it  not  in  fEomess  be  explained  in  harmony  with  those  fan- 
damental  acts  of  the  contracting  parties  in  which  both  aoquioeed !   If 
so,  then  those  who  have  no  protest  against  what  was  Erastian  in  the  B«- 
volution  Settlement,  cannot,  even  under  the  shelter  of  the  CoofeBsioD, 
consistently  charge  the  state  with  Erasdanism,  so  long  as  its  acts  are 
not  of  a  more  Erastian  character  than  those  fundamental  acts  were, 
by  which  the  Established  Church  was  called  into  existence,  and  on 
which  the  authority  of  the  Confesmon  of  Faith  depends.    Bot  the 
ftindamental  acts  of  the  state  on  which  the  Established  Ghoich  rests, 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  deddedly  Erastian ;  and  no  one  who  consents 
to  the  Erastianism  of  the  comer-stone,  has  a  good  right  to  coxopUoi 
even  when  the  building  is  fiirthest  advanced,  that  the  walls  are  boilt 
plmmb  with  the  foundations.    And  farther,  as  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith  within  the  Establishment,  it  rests,  as  we  have  stated,  and  do 
verily  believe,  not  upon  any  law  of  the  church  whatever,  but  solely 
upon  an  act  of  the  state,  for  the  act  of  the  Assembly  aothonsiflg 
the  Confession  lies  under  the  brand  of  treason.     How,  then,  can 
those  who  have  no  protest  against  this  Erastian  act  conastently  appeal 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith  against  the  exercise  of  the  key  of  doc^e 
by  the  magistrate,  seeing  t^  Confession  itself,  as  held  in  the  Ests- 
bushment,  owes  all  its  authority  to  the  magistrate's  assumption  of  that 
key,  and  the  whole  fundamental  acts  of  the  state,  in  modeUing  the 
churcb)  proceeded  upon  the  idea  that  he  had  a  right  to  make  its  con- 
stitution of  whatever  kind  he  might  deem  expedient.    It  wiU  there- 
fore, we  think,  only  be  when  the  Free  Church  protests  against  what 
was  Erastian  in  the  Revolution  Settlement,  that  she  can  consistently 
take  her  stand  upon  what  was  good  in  that  settlement,  as  an  argument 
against  the  recent  acts  of  Erastianism,  and  especially  most  this  be 
done  before  she  is  warranted  to  take  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  without  limitation.      It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  thatj 
in  order  to  render  her  Protest  and  Claim  of  Bights  valid,  in  a  morai 
and  historical  point  of  view,  the  Free  ChuTCh  should  raise  her 
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Toioe  agRinst  the  defects  of  the  Bevdution  Settleinent,  shonld  claim 
to  be  the  represeDtative  of  that  remnant  of  excellent  men  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  it  from  the  beginning,  and  should  take  her 
stand  upon  the  ground  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  marked  out 
for  herself  by  her  own  free  and  independent  acts.  Standing  on  this 
ground,  she  would  recapitulate,  or  gather  up,  and  hold  forth|  the  whole 
testimony  for  Christ  in  this  land,  and  direct  it  not  only  a^Eunst  anti- 
christian  doctrines,  but  against  Antichrist  himself,  against  all  those 
corrupt  systems  in  which  the  antichristian  element  has  been  embodied ; 
and  thus,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  she  would  have  a  whole  Christ 
in  her  practical,  as  well  as  in  her  doctrinal  testimony. 

The  able  and  candid  writer  in  the  'Free  Church  Magazine'  will 
see  fi:om  these  statements  that  we  wish  the  Free  Church  to  adopt  no 
new  standards,  but  simply  to  hold  her  present  standards  in  the  only 
way  they  were  ever  received  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  herself,  and 
to  cease  holding  them  in  the  modified,  qualified,  and  Erastianised 
form  in  which  they  were  given  her  by  the  state. 

The  same  writer  asserts  that  the  Covenants  are  a  mere  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  adhering  to  them  he  in- 
sinuates that  we  regard  the  mere  machinery  as  consecrated  objects. 
Were  this  true,  we  would  say,  as  Hezekiah  did  of  the  brazen  serpent, 
'Let  their  name  become  Nefiusktan,  and  let  them  be  broken  in  pieces.' 
But  firom  the  above  statements  it  will,  we  think,  be  apparent,  that 
this  assertion  is  a  petiiio  principii,  as  logicians  say,  or  in  common 
language,  a  begging  of  the  question.  It  will,  we  think,  be  appEo^nt, 
irom  what  we  have  said,  that  the  Covenants  are  no  more  a  part  of  the 
mere  machinery  of  the  Beformation,  than  the  Confession  of  Fidth  is  a 
part  of  that  machinery.  The  Covenants  were  the  testimony  of  the 
church  against  antichristian  systems,  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  itsi 
testimony  for  truth ;  and  hence  the  National  Covenant  is  called  the 
Confeeoion  of  Faith.  The  Covenants  were  nothing  else  tiian  the  practi- 
cal application  oV  the  Confession  of  Faith  against  national  sins.  And 
ought  not  truth  to  be  applied  as  well  as  held?  Is  not  its  application 
the  test  of  faithfulness  ?  And  who  will  deny  that  the  truth  of  God's 
word  should  be  applied  nationally  as  well  as  individuaUyt  The 
Protest  and  Claim  of  Bights  of  the  Free  Church,  is  a  document  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  Covenants,  with  this  exception,  that  it  is  not  a 
national  deed.  It  is  an  application  of  the  doctrinal  confession,  and  of 
the  laws  of  the  state,  against  particular  acts  of  Erastianism,  as  the  Cove- 
nants were  an  application  of  the  doctrinal  confesnon  against  antichris- 
tiamsm  in  all  its  forms.  How,  Uien,  can  the  Covenants  be  regarded  as 
mere  temporary  machinery  T  Are  not  the  antichristian  systems  of  Po* 
pery,  Prelacy,  and  Erastianism  permanent  systems  f  And  is  not  the 
chorch'is  testimony  against  these  evil  systems  as  obligatory  as  her 
testbnony  for  the  truUiT  But,  if  so,  then  the  Covenants  are  just  as 
binding  while  Popery,  Prelacy,  and  Erastianism,  are  in  the  field,  as  is 
the  doctrinal  Confession  of  Faith. 

From  what  has  been  said,  above,  it  will  also  be  apparent  that  it  ia 
about  no  small,  trivial,  matter,  peculiar  to  a  handful  of  people  called 
Seceders,  or  '  Auld  Lights,'  who  have  fallen  far  into  the  rear  of  cfvi« 
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Ibation,  and  stand  separated  from  all  their  fellow-men  upon  some 
erotchet,  respecting  the  precise  manner  in  which  a  split  haur  should  be 
split  the  second  time.  This  is  the  waj  in  which  it  pleases  people  io 
speak  who  have  too  mach  indolence,  or  too  much  conceit,  or  too  much 
genius,  to  take  time  to  understand  the  question.  But  we  tiiink  it  moBt 
be  apparent  from  the  above,  that  the  question  has  respect  to  Uie  con- 
tinued obligation  of  the  Second  Reformation,  and  who  will  call  that  a 
orotchet?  We  think  it  must  be  apparent  from  the  above,  that  it  baa 
respect  to  the  continued  obligation  of  the  national  testimony  against 
Antichrist  in  all  his  forms,  and  who  will  call  that  a  crotchet?  The 
Covenants  were  found  to  be  no  crotehets,  in  times  of  old,  either 
by  prelates,  or  popes,  or  kings.  To  them  Sc^tiand  is  indebted  for  her 
liberty,  for  her  protestantism,  for  her  presbyterianism,  as  history 
plainly  declares.  Where  is  the  other  testimony  that  ever  was  raked 
in  Scotiand  against  popery,  prelacy,  and  arbitrary  power,  except 
the  Covenants,  the  working  Cestimony  of  the  Church  of  ScotJand? 
If  you  want  to  see  what  our  crotchets  have  done,  ye  men  of  en- 
lightened minds,  ye  Solomons,*  whose  hearts  are  enlarged  as  tbo  sand 
of  the  sea-shore — ^if  you  wish  to  see  what  our  crotchet  has  done,  read 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  down  till  1 649,  for  tiU  that 
period  it  is  just  the  history  of  the  Covenant,  which  is  a  mere  crotehet. 
And  from  1649  till  1688,  you  will  see  how  nobly  the  adherents  of  a 
crotchet  can  suffer,  and  how  heroically  they  can  die.  And  now  tell 
us  what  has  been  done  for  Scotiand  by  your  enlarged  views  and  more 
catholic  spirit.  In  what  history  are  their  good  deeds  recorded. 
Where  are  the  tyrants  they  have  restrained  t  Where  are  the  wipcr- 
stitions  that  have  fallen  before  them  1  Stand  fordi  and  tell  us,  where 
shall  we  get  an  account  of  their  gigantic  wrestlings  against  Anti- 
christ 1  Where  are  your  Scottish  Worthies?  Where  is  your  Cim 
of  Witnesses?  Where  are  the  dens  and  the  caves  of  the  eartii  in  which 
your  confessors  have  hid  themselves?  Where  shall  we  go,  th«*  |^* 
may  see  the  graves  of  your  martyrs  ?  Alas !  modern  Liberality,  thy 
words  are  great,  but  thy  deeds  are  few ;  thou  hast  no  history  of  the 
kind  that  lives :  and  till  we  get  something  better  from  thee  than  woi^ 
till  we  see  thee  do  as  much  for  Scotiand,  and  for  God,  as  has  been 
done  by  the  Covenants,  we  shall  even  abide  by  our  crotchet 

Several  important  topics  yet  remain  for  consideration ;  bat  » ^ 
hoped  that  this  paper  may  contribute  towards  disseminating  ^E 
views  on  the  subject.     It  is  greatiy  to  be  desired  that  our  brethren  on 
the  other  side  would  cease  to  deal  in  generalities,  and  P**^'^^^"^^. 
length  with  a  precise  and  definite  view  of  their  opinions,  both  of  wo* 
they  hold,  and  of  what  they  do  not  hold,  in  reference  to  the  Secon 
Reformation,  and,  also,  with  respect  to  the  Revolution.    'HH  they  p^ 
sent  us  with  some  scheme  of  principles,  founded  on  scripture,  sod  o 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  according  to  which  they  caj 
creditably  get  rid  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  as  originally  receivea 
by  the  Church  of  Scotiand,  we  submit,  that  the  sin  of  perpetuating 
rent  in  the  church  ought  to  be  charged  upon  them,  inasmuch  ^  J^f^ 
decline  to  adopt  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  Chnrch  of  S^^ 
land,  and  yet  refuse  to  give  their  reasons  for  doing  so.    We  s»7  ^^^ 
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refuse  to  adopt  the  constitutioDal  principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland; 
for  the  constitution  which  that  church  filmed  for  herself,  in  the  exer- 
ciae  of  her  own  intrinsic  authority,  included  the  Covenants  as  a  part  of 
lier  Confession  of  Faith  and  one  of  her  standards,  and  all  her  other 
standards  were  received  *as  parts  of  the  Covenanted  Uniformity;'  so 
that  to  refuse  to  hold  the  Westminster  Standards  as  they  were  sanc- 
tioned hy  the  church,  is  to  disown  the  constitutional  principles  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  adhere  to  a  constitution  which  was  framed 
bv  the  state,  and  which  cannot  he  shown  to  rest  on  any  act  of  the 
church  whatever.  It  is  desirahle  that  our  hrethren  of  the  Free  Church 
••hould  he  less  vague  in  their  references  to  this  suhject.  Statements, 
framed  after  the  manner  of  kings'  speeches,  when  well  executed,  are 
proofs  of  the  diplomatic  talents  of  the  writer ;  but  it  is,  withal,  rather 
ambitious  in  subjects  to  imitate  this  style,  and,  as  it  cannot  advance 
truth  nor  promote  union  in  the  truth,  it  should  be  shunned  by  all  who 
wish  to  obtain  the  blessing  promised  to  '  the  peace-makers.' 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Aberdeen  Banner  has  been  sent 
to  us  irom  various  quarters,  containing. an  article  entitled,  'Union 
with  the  Free  Church.'  When  we  recollect  the  exploits  of  *  the  Aber- 
deen doctors'  in  the  times  of  old — in  those  times  when  the  true  de- 
scription of  an  Aberdonian  was,  '  Yalde,  valde.  Anti-covenanter, 
Homo' — we  are  gratified  to  find  the  Banner  speaking  in  such  flattering 
terms  of  the  Covenanters,  and  are  in  no  ways  surprised,  at  the  same 
time,  to  find  some  remainder  of  the  old  leaven.  The  reflections  which 
he  makes  upon  Seceders  are  unworthy  of  notice;  but  if  the  Banner* 
would,  at  any  future  period,  be  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  any 
argument  against  the  principles  held  hy  Seceders^  we  shall  examine 
it  with  all  courtesy.* 


THE  PRESENT  EUROPEAN  CONFLICT: 

ITS  PSOBABLE  RESULTS  IN  REGARD  TO  CIVIL  LIBERTY  AKI>  THE  PROeREBS  OF  TBUTH. 

Ot'R  pages  are  not  meant  to  chronicle  the  incidents  of  ordinary  war.  We 
advert  to  them  only  to  mark  their  bearing  on  the  moral  state  of  nadoiis,  and 
the  eternal  interests  of  men.  Since  the  issue  of  our  No.  of  Sept.  last,  the 
war  then  raging  fiercely  over  some  parts  of  the  Continent  has  come  to  a  sudden 
and)  in  some  respects,  an  unexpected  close.  Borne,  Milan,  Tuscany,  and  Yeoioe 
pad  already  been  restored,  by  force  or  otherwise,  to  their  former  lords — the 
msnrgents  of  the  small  German  state  of  Baden  had  been  cut  down  by  the 
'iiaciplined  bands  of  Prussia — the  struggle  in  Hungary  alone  remained  in 
suspense.  The  result  is  now  known :  Hungary,  with  its  fifleen  millions  of 
people,  lies  bound  and  bleeding  at  the  feet  of  Austria,  her  ancient  oppressor, 
and  of  Russia,  the  guilty  partner  of  Austria  in  this  great  modem  crime. 
Victory  discovers  the  true  dispositions  of  men  and  of  nations  better  than  de- 
feat. The  victorious  despots  are  each  exhibiting  themselves  on  the  occasion. 
Uossia,  with  barbarous  ferocity,  demands  from  the  Turkish  Sultan  the  Hun- 
garian fugitives  who  have  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions.  He  does  not  conceal 

*  Tbo  importance  of  the  subject  discussed  is  oar  excuse  for  an  artiGle  of  siioh  sstant. 
We  beg  oar  readers  to  obsenre  that  we  have  ^yen  eight  pages  of  print  more  than  osoaL 
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tiuaheiateiidBtoinflieioiitlieiii  the  {Mnahr  of  dettii ;  •ndl«  tliirttjM  to 
deluge  the  Ottoman  fields  with  blood,  ohImi  ms  denund  k  eoneeded.  Autria, 
baser  and  bloodier  still,  is  reyenging  the  defeats  wluch  she  sortiined  in  her 
first  eampugn  against  Hongaij,  bj  leadin|[  to  the  scaffitld  the  beit  and  tbe 
noblest  of  the  Tanqoished  patriots.  She  thinks  she  is  treading  cot  the  emben 
of  rerolt ;  she  deludes  herself;  she  is  onl;jr  beating  into  the  soil  the  seeds  of 
snbseqnent  and  sttccessfal  rebellion.  A  ostna,  like  Rnasia,  has  now  a  Poland  (m 
her  hand,  and  the  consequence  is  not  doabtfol^  nor  is  it  very  dirtaat.  ^  Kit 
be  inquired  what  is  the  probable  result  to  ciyil  liberty  of  the  soppresnon  of 
these  several  attempts,  we  would  be  disposed  to  aay  that  it  is  not  un&Tonr- 
able.  What  is  gained  with  too  much  facility  is  sMdom  used  insely  or  with 
moderation.  France  is  a  flagrant  example  of  this.  An  obdarale  and  self- 
willed  Charles  I.  would  have  been  of  more  value  to  her  at  her  first  revolntion 
than  a  passive  and  benevolent  Louis  XYI.  It  is  well  that  the  natbns  sboold 
learn,  as  Britain  did,  how  difiBcult  it  is  to  attun  regulated  freedom.  This 
will  teach  them  to  prize  it.^  What  has  happened  in  Italy  and  Hongarymost 
be  viewed  sinmly  as  an  inddent  in  the  present  European  eonflict,  not  as  the 
termination  of^it.  It  is  but  the  storm  which  has  bent  for  a  moment  the  stem 
of  infiint  freedom — ^the  efifect  is  to  root  it  fiister  in  the  soil. 

But  we  turn  to  the  second  and  more  momentous  inauirv,  How  are  (he  pre- 
sent events  on  the  Continent  likely  to  affect  religion  ?  Will  their  effect  be  to  ac- 
celerate or  delay  the  victory  of  Truth  over  its  two  grand  advenaries  Infidelity 
and  Superstition  ?  As  a  general  law,  constitutional  freedom  is  indispensable 
to  the  progress  and  triumph  of  divine  truth.  Ood  can,  indeed,  acoomfU 
his  enos  either  with  or  witnout,  or  in  opposition  to,  ordinary  means;  botsinee 
the  cessation  of  miracles  in  the  church,  he  has  never  done  so,  except  in  rodt 
extraordinary  circumstances  as  rather  to  confirm  the  role,  BeligioB  has  ne?er 
prospered  to  anv  great  extent,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  except  as  the  asso- 
ciate of  dvil  libc^j.^  Under  such  rulers  as  the  illustrious  sovereign  and 
firiend^  of  Luther,  with  whom  we  may  perhaps  join  the  present  Sjug  of 
Prussia,  a  trannent  glow  of  life  may  be  experienced  by  the  church— the  word 
of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified,  because,  under  sedi  80v^ 
reigns,  both  church  and  state  are  essentiiUly  free ;  but  nothing  can  make  up 
to  the  church  for  the  want  of  the  bulwark,  which  a  real,  legal,  and  ooostiUi- 
tional  liberty  presents  to  the  encroachments  and  deadening  contact  of  an  ir- 
responsible dvil  power.  If  the  state  may,  at  its  discretion,  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  its  people,  either  as  dtizens  or  as  diristians,  it  wfll  oflen  do  so,  aod 
always  fatally,  to  itsown  and  their  prosperity.  Where  both  diurch  aod  state  are 
ensUved,  the  degeneracy  is  the  most  certain  and  rapid ;  where  the  state  is 
firee,  but  the  diurch  bound,  the  process  may  be  slower,  but  the  conseqaenoe 
is  not  less  sure.  The  history  of  the  churches  both  at  home  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent i>rove  both  of  these  positions.  In  the  Lutheran  sections  of  the 
church,  in  which  the  daim  to  ecclesiastical  fireedom  was  never  at  all  made, 
or  made  but  fiuntly,  the  dedine  in  evangdical  life  was  first  distinctly 
perceptible.  In  the  diurches  of  France,  SwitxerUnd,  and  Holland,  which 
were  more  pervaded  by  the  spirit  and  views  of  Calvin,  the  power  of  the 
truth  continued  longer  to  be  fdt.  To  all  of  these  churches  the  Bdbnnen 
bequeathed  a  precious  legacy  of  scripture  truth.  The  confesrions  of  all 
of  them  were  neari^  as  rich  as  our  own  of  Westminster  in  do<^riDaI  state- 
ment. But  while  in  Britain,  under  the  auspices  of  a  d^;Tee  of  dvil  libertr, 
scarody  less  in  the  worst  times  than  most  of  the  other  refbnued  nations 
enjoyed  even  in  the  best,  there  has  been  a  continual,  zealous,  and  sncoessfiil 
testimony  borne  to  the  truth,  a  tes^ony  which  has,  at  afi  times,  tended  to 
stem,  and,  at  some  times,  has  all  but  rolled  back  the  tide  of  dageneracj; 
every  attempt  at  such  a  testimony  for  truth  in  these  foreign  chiffcbea  hsf 
been  stifled  almost  in  the  birth.  Here,  if  a  prevailing  and  corrupt  majoritj 
within  the  national  church  would  not  allow  the  voice  of  truth  to  be  beard, 
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the  intrepid  defbnders  left  the  camp,  bearing,  it  may  be,  their  reproach,  bnt 
beaiing  also  a  banner  displayed  because  of  truth ;  and  being  freed  at  once  from 
the  cc»Tupting  company,  and  the  perilous  compression  to  which  they  and 
their  testimony  bad  been  subjected  within,  have  gathered  around  them  a 
goodly  band  of  faithful  adherents,  and,  disentangled  from  a  dangerous  con- 
nection with  a  corrupt  and  a  corrupting  state,  have  given  to  their  testimony 
a  breadth,  a  boldness,  and  a  success  not  to  be  hoj^  for  in  their  former 
position.  Bnt  in  the  continental  churches  all  attempts  at  proceedings  like 
theee  have  been  summarily  put  down  by  the  strong  and  uncurbed  arm  of  the 
civil  power.  If  a  solitary  pastor,  at  distant  intervals,  caught  the  sacred  flame 
from  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  and  felt  impelled  to  lift  his  voice  in  behalf 
of  the  truth,  either  a  seal  was  imposed  on  his  lips  by  the  hand  of  a  relentless 
Erastianism,  or,  if  allowed  to  continue  his  labours  until  death  or  infirmity 
brooght  them  to  a  dose,  his  place  was  then  supplied  by  some  cold  and  erro- 
neous formalist,  who  put  forth  what  zeal  he  had  in  effacing  the  impressiona 
which  his  pious  predecessor  had  made.  It  is  but  a  few  months  since  an  in- 
stance of  this  occurred  in  one  of  the  continental  churches,  Denmark.  There 
a  Tenerable  pastor,  Harms  of  Kiel,  distinguished  by  no  inconsiderable  talent, 
and  by  a  truly  apostolic  zeal  and  activity,  was  lately  compelled,  by  infirmity,  to 
demit  his  public  labours.  During  the  last  thirty  years  and  more,  his  testimony 
has  tormented  the  slumbering  formalists  of  that  kingdom .  The  mild  despotism 
which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  Denmark  did  not,  however,  allow  of  a  violent 
and  fbrdble  suppression  of  his  testimony ;  but  no  sooner  is  he  laid  aside,  than 
the  government,  in  whom  the  appointment  of  a  successor  is  vested,  has  named 
one  to  fill  his  place,  in  every  respect  his  antJpode. 

Hitherto  this  state  of  subjection  of  the  church  has  been  universal  over  the 
whole  Continent ;  and  if  the  present  movement  towards  popular  government 
haa  any  friendly  aspect  towards  the  progress  and  ascendancy  of  truth,  it  is 
joat  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  relax  that  bondage,  or  to  secure  to  such  as  desire 
to  be  &itfafnl,  the  liberty  of  dissent.  It  has  that  tendency.  The  day  of  en- 
lai^ment  to  the  reformed  churches  abroad  has  dawned,  but  it  is  still  dim 
oiortiing  twilight  with  them.  A  map,  coloured  to  represent  the  state  of 
epsritaal  life  amon^  them,  would  abound  in  shading  peculiarly  dark.  To 
bc^n  in  the  north  with  the  kingdom  already  mentioned.  ^  In  Denmark,^  says  an 
intelligent  observer  on  the  spot,  *  indifference  to  everything  connected  with 
the  world  to  come  characterises  the  people  as  a  whole ;  and  while  redemption 
frtxn  political  bondage  is  the  longing  desire  of  old  and  young,  the  redemption 
ttom  ^iritual  bondage  is  little  thought  of;  hence,  these  so  much  vaunted 
days  01  mental  development  and  sodiu  progress  are  marked  by  a  retrograda- 
tion  in  religious  knowledge,  and  a  perverse  insensibility  to  whatever  is  not 
eaiihly,  aeunial,  and  devUish.'  The  picture  here  is  sufficiently  forbidding : 
it  ^plies  to  the  contiguous  state  of  Sweden  as  truly  as  to  Denmark.  In  both 
of  theee  countries  the  Reformation  was  rather  a  political  than  a  religious 
moTem^t ;  and  the  stream  of  feeling  in  the  sanctuary  there  has  never  risen 
nioch  above  its  source.  Proceeding  southward,  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
prcwmfti  to  the  speetator  a  state  of  spiritual  slumber  almost  as  deep  as  the 
ptkwe.  Holland,  onoe  second  to  none  among  the  reformed  churches,  has 
ameeoded  to  a  level  with  tiie  lowest ;  her  fifteen  huncbed  pul{Hts  distil,  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  on  her  degenerate  people,  the  inanities  of  fbrmalism, 
or  present  to  them  the  poisoned  cup  of  an  undiluted  Arianism.  Already 
Borne  has  regained  her  sway  over  about  a  third  of  the  population, 
and  the  government,  given  up  to  the  same  blindness  which  has  a^Gscted  our 
own  rulers,  has  stripped  the  national  system  of  education  of  every  element 
which  might  o£fend  the  taste  or  excite  the  alarm  of  the  Romish  priesthood. 
If  we  fenm  to  Svritzerland,  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  ancient 
aejlom  both  of  truth  and  freedom,  a  still  more  appalling  moral  ^fsctade 
'    out  Tiew.    There,  not  only  have  the  reformed  confessions  been  set 
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aaUle,  baft  a  nunpttit,  anbliiByng,  and  peraecnfiag  atheim  hit  likn  dwir 
place.  Hie  pnM^ilflS  of  CalTiii  and  Fiuel  and  Zwmgle  are  hardly  tolentod, 
or  are  opedTfenecnted  in  the  very  states  mlusk  owe  thdr  mei^  emanca-. 
patiootandaulhaiisivorihintheirfi^edom,  tothdreffi}^  And  in  SVaaotti 
ifrindled  to  a  faandfid,  and  hardly  peroepUbk  among  the  teeming  nuffiont 
of  diaft  great  tpngAwn^  the  reformed  chnraiee  haTe  loat  even  the  deane  to  be 
free.  Tbe  latoievdationaetOTeniheb  prison  doon,  bat,  with  a  few  honoor- 
able  exceptions,  the  protestant  diordi  has  diosen  to  remain  the  servant  and  the 
pensioner  ofthecormpteBt  government  in  Europe.  We  have  passed  onaotioed 
m  oar  progreas  aome  of  the  German  charohes.  Saxonv,  wh^re  Latiiv*« 
boniing  eloqaenee  and  danntleaa  energy  onitod  and  impelled  the  nund  of  the 
awakened  nationa  against  the  tottering  bolwaiks  of  Borne,  has  been  chanoed 
by  the  spdi  of  a  feJae  phHosophy  into  a  long  and  a  deep  r^Kiae ;  and  to  ag- 

STate  the  infykily  of  her  apiritoal  oondition»  a  government,  pofHah  in  pn>- 
ion  aa  wdl  aa  in  spirit,  has,  for  half  a  centary  and  more,  hang  fika  a  null* 
stone  aroimd  die  new  of  her  protostant  instatations,  and  most  eontmae  to 
present  an  all  bnt  inaaperable  barrier  to  the  spirit  of  revival  which  befpns  to 
star  the  dqpths  and  disturb  the  aorfitoe  of  manyj^of  the  otiier  cwntmawtri 
chardies. 

The  two  protestant  states  of  any  extent  wluch  yet  remain  to  be  notioed 
are  Wartemberg  and  Proaaia.  In  the  former,  the  diardi  haa  exorcised  a 
vigour  of  action,  of  discipline,  and  an  independence  of  the  dvil  power,  sope- 
lior  in  degree  to  any  of  the  other  continental  chnrdies.  The  tide  of  dm- 
neraiT'  was  kept  longer  at  bay,  and  never  reached  the  same  hdght  as  w- 
where.  In  its  university  of  Tubengen,  there  was  light  when  all  the  other 
seats  of  learning  in  Qermany  were  inuierKd  in  darkness.  At  the  bc^nning 
of  this  century  there  was  in  Qermany  but  one  periodical,  whidi  m^;«^^«i«3 
that  all  acripture  was  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  that  one  was  pofaJidied 
in  Uiekingoom  of  Wurtembcffg;  and  still,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and 
population,  it  contains  an  amount  of  life  and  activity  greater  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Continent 

But  among  all  these  states,  Prussia  is  that  to  whidi  the  most  profound  and 
hopeful  interest  is  attached.  It  is  the  most  popidons  avd  powenol  of  aH  the 
proteatant  states  on  the  Continent :  it  is  the  chief  sea^  of  those  infkMnoes 
wludi  are  moulding  the  public  mind  of  Germany,  and  to  a  great  extent  of 
Europe — ^influences  which  are  in  a  sense  creating  the  futore.  The  antagonkt 
powers  of  good  and  evil  are  there  more  nearly  balanced  than  dsevdiere.  The 
kindred  biishts  of  sodalism  and  superstition  exert,  their  maddening  and 
debaang  influence  over  the  masses  of  the  people;  but  truth  is,  at  the 
aame  time,  acquiring  a  stronger  arm  and  a  dearer  eye,  and  is  diuly  beeoming 
more  able  to  counteract  and  control  the  adverse  influences.  The  great  rismg 
and  nding  minds  of  Prusda  now  venerate  the  word  of  God.  At  the  held  « 
these  is  we  intdligent,  strong-minded,  and  we  would  trust  truly  rdigioos 
sovereign,  and  around  him,  as  the  exponents  of  his  mind,  boHi  in  the  stale, 
and  in  the  church,  and  in  the  universities,  are  such  men  as  Buns^,  sad 
Hengstenberg,  and  Neander,  and  Tholuck,  and  many  others  who  have  ae- 
qnir^  almost  a  European  fame.  All  of  these  are  not,  indeed,  yet  emanci- 
pated from  the  trammds  of  the  false  philosophy  of  the  past  aoe,  but  Aeir 
sympathies  are  evan^lical,  and  their  progress  is encouragmg.  laPrussia,  too, 
an  amount  of  practical  liberty  has  always  been  enjoyed  beyond  what  the 
contiguous  stotes  have  been  allowed.  The  press  is  essentially  free.  The 
open  discusaon  of  public  afiairs  is  permitted.  The  liberty  of  dinaont  finom  the 
established  church  is  now  practically  if  not  legally  a  ael^led  prindple  of  go- 
vernment. The  events  which  have  been  overruled  to  accomplish  this  nroat 
beneficent  change  are  first — the  extensive  revolt  firom  the  Church  of  Bome, 
which  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  Bong^,  about  five  years  ago ;  and, 
-'^^nd,  the  late  troubles,  which  ahook,  b«t  did  not  overtara,  the^roneof 
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FhMiav  and  tiie  efieet  ofwhidi  has  been  to  ireaken  and  dik^idate  the  old 
&brio  of  denotum,  and  secoie  for  the  whole  kingdom  a  constitutional  goTem- 
ment  The  nnt  of  these  events,  indeed,  did  not  tend  mnbh  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  e?anflelical  army.  Mental  freedom  was  the  god  of  Bong^  and  his  fol- 
lowen;  to  uiis  deity  they  reared  altars  and  temples.  Bong^  himself  was,  and 
it  is  ftared  remains,  a  rationalist,  that  is,  a  disbelieTer  in  Uie  inspiration  and 
literal  import  of  the  scriptures ;  and  all  his  s^pipathies  were  with  a  Idndred 
not  of  unbdievers  known  as  the  Friends  of  Light  Bat  emandpation  firom 
Home  is  itself  an  inestimable  blessing.  Superirtition  intoxicates,  error  only 
bewilden.  The  rationalist  is,  therefore,  a  far  more  manajgeable  subject,  and 
more  hopefhl  than  the  papist.  Viewing,  then,  the  condition  of  this Idngdom 
as  a  wfame,  we  would  consider  the  prospects  of  evangelical  tmUi  and  life  in  it 
as  in  a  high  d^ree  hopeful.  The  ancient  restraints  on  the  promulgation  of 
troth  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press  cannot  be  re-imposed.  Formidism  and 
infidelity  still  prevail  widely,  indeed,  in  the  established  church  of  Prussia ;  yet 
Che  greater  libisrty  in  the  process  of  bein^  conferred  on  its  converts,  and  the 
oouBtepance  bestowed  in  high  places  and  m  the  universities  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  apostles  and  reformers,  cannot  but  teD  powerfully,  and  be  attended 
with  the  best  effects. 

Even  on  the  popish  portions  of  the  Continent  the  late  |x>litical  tempest  has 
deared  the  air.  France  is  practically  free ;  even  Italv  is  awake.  Austria, 
once  so  hermetically  seakd  against  every  scriptural  inmience,  has  too  much 
business  in  hand  to  have  time  to  keep  wi^ch  so  strongly  as  before.  The  vials 
lately  nonred  out  on  the  throne  of  the  beast  have  both  shaken  the  ground 
beneatti  him,  and  darkened  the  air  around  him ;  and  it  would  exdte  no  j^^reat 
aorpriae  to  see  some  of  tiie  northern  states  of  Italy,  or  even  Bome  itself, 
bewre  long  the  seat  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  protestant  church.  ^ 

'ASLEEP  ON  A  PILLOW.' 

Asleep  OB  a  {allow !  jes,  yes,  it  is  he, 
The  pnot  aaleepi  and  a  iierm  on  tho  sea  t 
Aaleep  od  a  piUow  I  how  cahn  he  can  rest, 
Tho'  awimg  on  the  sweU  of  the  hillow'a  rough  breast ! 
lis  the  steep  of  the  weary !  all  day  he  hath  toiled— 
'Tis  the  sleep  of  the  heart-aide,  rejected,  reviled. 
Aateep,  yet  among  yon,  then  be  not  dismayed, 
Poor  abnddering  ^prnen,  so  sorely  afVaid. 
Asleep  on  a  pillow  !  safe  watch  yet  he  keeps, 
For  the  eye  of  his  Qodhead  nor  ainmbers  nor  sleeps. 
Tis  Uie  sleep  of  hnmanity !  let  him  redine ; 
\A]I  awoke  b  the  might  of  that  Spirit  divine. 
The  biUewB  may  roar,  and  the  tempest  may  rage, 
Bat  one  word  mm  the  Sleeper  the  strife  can  assnage. 
Aaleep  on  a  pillow  I  no  matter  how  drear 
The  howl  of  the  atonn  when  that  Sleeper  ia  near. 
Ye  used  not  awake  him,  safe  watdi  yet  ho  keeps, 
For  tiie  eye  of  hia  Godhead  nor  slnmbers  nor  sleeps* 
Aideep  on  a  pillow  I  how  oft  doth  he  seem 
In  the  storms  and  the  shipwrecks  of  life's  troobled  dream ! 
And  hopeless  and  faithleas  the  tossed  one  may  cry, 
'  Lord,  careat  thon  not  that  we  perish  and  die  ?' 
Asleep  in  that  hoar  he  seemeth  to  be. 
Bat,  ooorago  lone  trembler,  he  eareth  for  thee ; 
And  when  he  ariaeth,  majestic  in  might, 
Qaick  fleeteth  before  hhn  the  gloom  of  thy  night-* 
The  wild  warring  winds  from  hia  preoenoe  retreat*- 
And  the  menacing  billow  Ues  down  at  his  feet. 
Asleep  on  a  pillow  I  sa&  watch  yet  he  keeps, 
For  the  py**  of  his  Godhead  nor  slurabors  nor  sleeps. 
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THE  YEAR  1850. 

With  out  present  Namber  we  enter  mi  the  50th  year  of  the  Idth  centvrjr.  Tl» 
smaJler  number  only  of  our  readers  can  remember  the  Jirsl  year  of  tfaii  on- 
tury — a  still  smaller  number,  if  any,  will  see  the  kui.    At  the  opoufigof  ths 
century,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  readers  of  these  lines  were  not  etcn 
numbered  with  the  h^ing — at  the  close  of  it,  they  will  be  almost  sU  Bom- 
bered  with  the  dead,    llie  century  is  not  yet  half  at  an  end,  batofUiQte 
who  drew  their  first  breath  in  it,  fiur  more  than  the  half  have  also  drami 
their  last.    The  century  has  been  dLitingoished  by  erents  second  only  in  im- 
portance to  the  greatest  that  have  occnrred  during  the  past  thousand  yeaiSf 
— but  to  those  who  have  been  horn  and  died  in  this  century,  tiien  two 
events  transcend  all  others  in  interest  to  them ;  and  in  th»r  retrospetl; 
from  whicheyer  of  the  two  invisible  states  they  make  tiieir  saney,  all 
contemporary  events,  however  imposing  at  the  time,  will  have  fadsd  twar, 
either  into  entire  oblivion,  or  into  comparative  unimportaneeu    This,  liov* 
ever,  and  similar  topics  of  reflection  suitable  to  this  transition  sessoa  wtilf 
without  doubt,  abound  in  the  ordinary  Sabbath  services  to  which  ihaost 
every  one  of  our  readers  has  access ;  we  turn  our  thoughts,  tiiereforSf  at  pre- 
sent into  a  channel,  if  less  solemn,  yet  not  unprofitable.    The  last  half  cen- 
tury, we  have  said,  is  siipialised  by  events  scarcely  second  in  importance  to 
any  which  have  distinguished  the  past  thousand  years.    The  histoiy  of  ovr 
world  may  be  compared  to  one  of  those  mighty  rivers  which  pursue  their  «^ 
through  tiie  great  western  conUnent.     It  may  be  found  holding  on  its  way 
at  first,  for  a  time,  deep  and  rapid,  confined  within  a  channel  d^nite  and,  it 
may  be,  narrow ;  but  expanding  at  length  into  the  amp^tude  (^  a  wa,  it  n- 
ceives  the  streams  of  adjacent  provinces.    Resuming  for  a  time  its  river 
march,  it  again  and  again  widens  into  an  expanse  so  broad,  that  itom  its 
centre  neither  shores  nor  outlet  can  be  seen.    Narrowing  again,  and  no 
longer  satisfied  with  its  deliberate  pace  and  doping  channel,  it  ^nn  its 
col^ted  waters,  with  deafening  noise  and  tnmult,  over  some  precipioe  m  iti 
way,  and  after  a  succesmon  of  strange  and  perilous  adventures,  ende  iti 
eventful  history  in  the  levels  of  the  broad  Atlantic.    The  present  half  o^' 
tury,  especially  if  we  include  in  the  view  the  ten  yean  which  precsdsd  ito 
commencement,  is  one  of  those  expanses  in  the  stream  of  human  afiain;  and 
when  the  history  shall  have  once  more  resumed  its  river  state,  the  larjE!el7 
augmented  waters  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  both  colours  and  qualities 
which  they  have  not  hitherto  possessed.    We  are  not  unaware  of  the  dloaon 
which  leads  those  who  think  and  write  about  their  own  times,  to  viev  oon- 
temporarv  events  as  the  most  extraordinary  which  have  ever  occarred— 
which  induces  even  dear  and  comprehensive  minda  to  say  with  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  sacred  orators  of  our  period,  *  Posterity  to  the  end  of  time,  as 
often  as  they  revolve  the  events  of  this  period  (and  they  will  incessantly  Wfdn 
them)* — but  though,  on  one  ^und,  we  ought  not  to  over-estimate  the  tran- 
sactions of  our  period,  it  is  impossible,  on  the  mostsober  viewofthenit  to 
avoid  seeing  that  they  will  command  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  atteatioo 
of  all  coming  ages.    If  our  half  century  will  not  sustain  a  oomparison  wiw 
such  creative  periods  as  the  *  fulness  of  time,*  or  the  Reformation,  or  socn 
transition  seasons  as  the  extinction  of  paganism  in  Europe,  and  the  fkli  of  ^ 
Roman  empire,  it  may  yet  challenge  comparisoa  with  any  other  period  m 
the  whole  history  of  man  on  which  the  lights  of  authentic  histonr  have  heen 
thrown.    To  prove  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  delineate  a  few  only  of  the  featores 
impressed  on  the  countenance  of  the  world  at  the  commencement  of  this 
centary,  and  mark  to  what  extent  these  features  have  been  effiioed  or 
modified,  improved  or  marred,  in  the  lapse  of  thcM  fifty  years  save  one.    ^ 
this  field  of  thought,  the  politician  would  Inxuriate  amidst  the  stmgg^  ^ 
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ctptiYe  nations  to  be  iree ; — ihe  merchant  and  man  of  science  would  draw 
their  eiaraples  from  the  world  of  commerce,  or  those  trinmplu  of  invention 
lod  constmctire  ^ius  which  have  left  preceding  ages  fur  behind.  We, 
irith  what  we  behe?e  a  juster  perception  of  what  is  first  in  importance^ 
woakl  draw  attention  to  the  state  of  the  spiritual  world  50  years  ago  and 
now.  At  home,  in  the  British  world— for  we  know  it  best-*50  years  ago, 
the  fiest  aspect  of  the  vision  of  Gideon  was  realised ;  there  was  dew  on  the 
fleeoe  only,  and  on  all  the  earth  besides  it  was  dry.  The  thoasand  parishes 
of  Sootland,  the  ten  thousand  of  England,  and  the  two  thousand  of  Ireland, 
were,  to  a  large  extent,  filled  by  men  who  either  taught  another  gospel,  or 
who,  if  they  held  the  trath,  distilled  it  to  their  peop&  in  a  spirit  so  mnpid 
and  80  cold,  that  it  oould  neither  melt  the  frozen  nor  refresh  the  weary.  The 
oidlegss,  and  halls,  and  pulpits  of  Sootland  were,  to  a  large  extent,  presided 
orer  by  nen  who  blumd  at  the  name  of  Knox,  and  smiled  in  derision  at  the 
proposal  to  defend  the  eedesiastical  polity  of  Melville,  who  called  the  Scottish 
nstioa,  and  its  General  Assembly  of  1638,  a  fiiction,  and  treated  the  theology 
of  Ratherlbrd  and  Boston  as  foolishness.  In  England  degeneracy  had 
descended  to  a  level,  if  possible,  lower  still.  And  Iroland,  b&b  !  what  pen 
csn  describe  the  manifold  death  which  sat  enthroned  on  all  its  interests  and 
all  its  institutions  ?-*-even  in  the  presbyterian  north,  the  salt  had,  to  a  £jreat 
degree,  lost  its  savour.  In  the  south,  a  hireling  clergy,  a  ravenous  pnest- 
hood,  and  infuriated  factions,  completed  the  misery  of  that  unhappy  isle. 
Over  all  Britain  and  Ireland,  50  years  since,  religion  lay  in  state,  amidist  the 
8{deodour  of  its  rich  establishments,  while  a  few  men  of  superior  talents  but 
emmeoufl  views,  acting  as  torch-bearers  around  her  couch,  employed  the 
lights  of  genius  and  learning  only  to  display  her  pallid  and  ghastly  features. 
Contemporaneous,  indeed,  with  this  drought  in  tne  fields,  superintended  by 
the  state,  there  was  dew  in  the  fieece.  Life  fresh  and  powerful,  and  in  all  but 
undimhiished  energy,  still  animated  the  Secession  Churches  of  Sootland  and 
Ireland,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  the  dissenting  churches  of  Englandi 
In  extent,  however,  it  was  but  the  proportion  of  the  fleece  to  the  field— the 
national  mind  was  leavened  with  error,  and  lay  in  the  embrace  of  death. 

A  church  cannot  revive  or  decline,  cannot  live  or  die  alone.  If  truth 
languirii  in  the  church,  virtue  pines  in  the  state.  If  the  chnrch,  which  is 
the  oonacienoe  of  the  commonwealth,  is  torpid  or  paky-stricken,  then  the 
arm  of  tiie  state  will  be  uplifted  in  deeds  of  injustice,  oppression,  and  blood. 
It  was  so  60  years  since:  A  war  was  in  progress  entered  into  without 
necesflity — prosecuted  without  energy  and  without  skill,  and  in  the  first  in- 
stsaoe  without  success.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  the  stain  of  a  rank 
profligacy  defeoed  the  characters  and  emasculated  the  understandings  of  most 
of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time.  Licentious  principles  and  practices 
predominated  in  high  places.    And 

'  Comns  reigned  Archbishop  of  the  land.' 

At  the  head  of  the  polluted  train  were  the  sons,  if  not  also  the  daughters 
of  royid^ ;  and  downward  throu^^  every  rank,  and  among  the  seclusions  of 
private  and  humble  life,  the  fetid  stream  of  immorality  might  be  seen 
winding  its  foul  and  turbid  way. 

The  path  of  commerce  then,  also,  was  tracked  in  blood — ^vessels  owned  by 
firitish  merchants,  manned  by  British  seamen,  crowded  their  decks  and  holds 
with  the  wretched  natives  of  Africa*  British  traders  were  men*stealers  and 
men^bnyers,  and  the  wealth  of  Britain  was  augmented  by  the  price  of 
blood. 

Now  to  a  large  extent  these  repulsive  features  are  softened  or  removed. 
TheaUve-trade,  and  slavery  also,  its  hideous  and  guilty  parent,  have  both 
been  cast  out  of  the  protection  of  British  law — have  oeen  chased  from  every 
asyiom  in  the  British  empire^  and  even  to  the  deu  on  the  American  con- 
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tment,  where  they  still  feed  on^men,  tli^  are  feDowed  hy  ibe  indieDiiil 
execntimis  of  all  the  mOlionB  of  BriCnn.  Hie  moral  air  now  bmAed  by 
Btatesmen  and  kgislttoni  and  by  almoafe  the  wMie  da«  to  wfakli  diqr  b^^ 
long,  is  purer  by  ikr,  though  not  yet  {rare,  and  these  are  b«it  tbeiadieeBand 
ootward  manifestations  of  a  change  deeper  and  modi  mors  tboroQgb,  irlikh 
has  been  effected  in  the  spirits  of  men,  and  widiin  the  precincts  of  tosdmrch. 
The  efforts  made  to  reform  the  established  chnrdies,  slUr  a  fiur  pfomisB,  or 
a  transient  success,  have  all,  mdeed,  in  the  i8Boe,feiled ;  inEnglaod  indlnbiid 
QMeriy,  and  without  leaving  the  feintest  hope  of  success,  st  anfpeiiod, 
however  remote.  In  Sootluid  suooess  bade  feir  fer  a  time  to  crown  ibe 
endeavours  of  the  fiiends  of  truth.  The  fieUs  wereiipemng  to  the  lamrt, 
when  a  mildew,  breathed  from  the  lips  of  the  judicial  and  IcekUtiTe  povcn 
of  the  stote,  bksted  the  goodly  prospect,  hod  the  fruitfblfiekb  of  the  Estib- 
Ushraent  bare,  and  oondemned  them  to  a  presenl^  and  it  is  to  be  teed,  a 
perennial  barrainen.  But  though,  in  as  fer  as  these  institutions  arecoDoeraed, 
the  features  of  IdOO  are  still  stereotyped  in  death,  life  brealhes,  sod  scU 
fer  and  wide  around.  The  symptoms  S^  augmented  spirilasl  Hfe  miaiieet 
themselves  in  unnumbered  forms.  In  1800  scarcely  a solitsnrmiBBonaiTto 
the  heathen  had  left  the  shores  of  Britain.  Now  there  is  hsrdlT  a  angle 
branch  of  the  diurdi,  however  small— exoept,  alas  I  our  own — ^whioidovDot 
oeenpv  and  cultivate  some  distant  field  of  missionary  lidxrar.  It  wooU  be  s 
grateral  tadc,  but  one  not  within  our  limits,  to  ezhimt  in  detail  the  dfortoof 
tike  British  chur^es  to  evangelise  the  world.  Their  agents  count  sow  by 
hundreds^  where  fifty  years  ago,  they  were  numbered  by  cnes.  ¥^J  7^ 
since  the  Bible  societies  of  Britain  were  unthouj^ht  of,  or  unfonsed.  Tbeir 
annual  issues  are  now  counted  by  milBons  of  copies,  in  almost  every  Itagug^ 
spoken  by  man. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  protest  against  the  flagrant  corruptions,  (ff  ths  qb- 
seriptunu  constitution  of  the  estiUilisbed  churches,  was  mainfeined  in  Soot- 
lana  by  about  two  hundred  congregations  only,  and  in  En^snd  by  less  than 
a  thousand.   Now,  in  Scotland  Sie  congregations  who  uphold  this  pioteflt,^ 
fer  to  make  up  two  thousand.    In  the  south,  Wales  aJone  ezhibitB  s  teati- 
mony  against  the  pernicious  encumbrance  c^  the  Engli^  Churdi,  backed  by 
greater  numbers  and  a  purer  spirit,  than  all  Shighmd  once  dnl;  while  m 
England  tiie  opponents  of  that  church  almost  e^ual  its  sapporten.  It 
would  have  formed  an  dement  of  especial  pleasure  m  this  eontnst,  eoold  ve 
have  added  that  all  tiiese  opponents  of  the  unscriptural  and  d^geDerftte 
Establishments  of  the  kingdom,  were  as  unanimous  and  as  sealom  &r  the 
whole  truths  of  the  word  oTGod,  as  tiiey  are  against  the  existence  sad  orois 
of  the  national  churches*    This  cannot  be  said ;  but  it  is  a  saftisfeetonr  ooo' 
sideration  that  few  of  them  are  ezpendtnig;  their  strength  in  open  ifsriare 
Miinst  the  truth,  that  the  scriptures  droukte  freely,  and  are  honoored  m 
them  all,  and  that  most  of  them  are  diligenUy  engaged,  aocor&g  to  Uu^ 
lij^ht,  in  spreading  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  both  at  home  end  m 
distant  countries. 

If  fit>m  this  dass  of  contrasts  we  transfer  our  attention  to  the  spirit  «bi<^ 
annnated  the  current  literatureof  the  earlier  years  of  our  period,andcDiBp8reit 

with  the  spirit  which,  to  a  huge  extent,  animates  it  now,  ai^ange,  iftoco^ 
plete,  yet  not  less  dedded,  may  be  observed.  The  men  who  were  then&t^' 
ed  to  as  orades,  as  well  as  the  organs  in  which  their  anonymous  specdstions 
were  inserted,  spoke  and  wrote— to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Bauer-*  ^  " 
diristianity,*  evangdicd  Christianity  at  least, '  were  not  so  much  as  a  sobje^ 
of  inquiry ;  but  that  it  was  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitioofl,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  set  it  up  as  a  prindpd  subject  <^  mirth  andridicale, 
as  it  were  by  way  of  reprisals,  for  its  having  so  long  interrupted  the  plots^ 
of  the  world.'  In  the  leading  periodical  of  that  day — ^  The  Bdinbni^b 
Boview'— rdigion,  aa  found  in  the  national  Establishments,  was  treated  witb 
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a  patroniBixigand  eonteiD|>tiioii8  dviliiy ;  berond  these  limits,  if  h  aflBiimed 
the  fym  of  unitarianism,  it  was  treated  with  profound  respect ;  if  it  spoke 
eTaogelical  language,  it  was  branded  as  fanaticism,  and  it  was  almost  oon- 
siderod  a  feeliDg  of  qnestionable  forbearance,  that  they  did  not  inToke  the 
GiTii  arm  to  set  Emits  to  its  progress  at  home,  and  crush  its  incipient  nuasions 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  abroad.  At  a  somewhat  more  advanced 
yesr  of  the  century,  1817,  another  of  the  literary  oreans  of  the  period,  stSIl 
lubsisting'— '  Blackwood's  Maeaane' — ^projected  its^  into  notoriety,  fame^ 
and  drcmation,  by  a  piece  of  profane  mimicry,  of  the  style  and  expression 
of  the  sacred  scriptures. 

These  may  be  hdd  as  the  representatives  of  thefar  cbss.    The  kindred  or- 
gans of  the  south,  if  not  so  decidedly  antichristian,  were  nnchnstian.    These 
senteneea  are  not  meant  to  imply  that  all  the  able  and  learned  individuals 
who  ooatributed  to  these  periodicals  were  themselves  enemies  to  Christianity. 
It  is  sufficiettt  to  believe  tnat,  for  the  most  part,  they  kept  their  better  prin- 
ciples in  abeyance,  and  that  the  presiding  spirit  was  that  of  a  cold  and  oc- 
casionally even  of  a  bitter  scepticism.    &it  now,  so  fiur  as  we  have  observed, 
these  organs,  with  scarce  an  exception,  speak  another  language,  and  seem  to 
breathe  altogether  another  spirit.    The  same  power,  before  wnieh  the  classic 
acorn  of  fMigan  Greece  and  Kome  was  compeUed  to  becoine  grave  and  re- 
medfol — before  which  the  stem  but  tranauil  cruelty  of  Diodesian,  and  the 
oespiteibl  bitterness  of  Julian,  were  rendered  impotent — the  power,  to  wit, 
of  an  advancmg  Christianity — has  told  with  decisive  effect  alooff  the  whole 
line  of  periodical  opposition  to  the  truth.    The  heavy  artillery  wmch,  far  less 
than  50  years  ago,  frowned  from  the  bidi  places  of  periodical  literature,  has 
been  dislodged  or  inlenced.    That  whidi  was  first  named,  and  was  the  most 
potent  of  i&m  all,  has  long  since  discharged,  for  a  time  at  least,  its  last  boU 
against  Uie  walls  of  Zion,  and  is  now  found  oooasionallv  doing  no  inconaider- 
able  damage  to  the  broken  and  retreating  ranks  of  its  former  allies.    But  not 
only  have  these  jpreat  lights  of  unbelief  grown  dim  or  gone  out,  but  on  the 
same  commandmg  heights  on  which  they  once  ahone  ^to  bewilder,  and 
dazzled  to  blind,*  are  now  kindled  other  and  purer  fires.    Periodical  pnbli- 
cationa,  instioet  with  great  power,  and  posaened  of  extensive  drculation— > 
quarteriy,  monthly,  and  weekly— now  disseminate,  if  with  somewhat  less  of 
raasodine  strength,  and  of  the  fire  of  genius,  yet  with  honesty  and  earnest- 
ness, joster  and  more  scriptural  views  on  all  the  mangold  toincs  which  engage 
the  awakened,  inquiring,  and  restless  smrit  of  our  times.     At  the  head  of 
these  in  Scotland  is  the  ^  North  British  Review  f  in  En^hmd,  the  '  Briti^ 
Qnart^y  Review  ;'  and  these,  though  but  of  yesterday  m  the  date  of  their 
existence,  and  less  decided  on  many  points  than  is  desirable,  have  yet  done 
important  service  in  their  several  mheres ;  and  their  success,  perhaps,  may 
have  done  not  a  little  to  modify  and  improve  the  tone  of  their  quarterly  con- 
temporaries.   But  while  we  record  with  pleasure  this  extinction  or  suspended 
animatiiCHi  of  the  irreligious  spirit  in  the  more  elevated  regions  of  periodical 
iiteratare,  it  would  be  to  practise  an  unwarranted  delusion  on  ourselves,  and 
hnpose  on  others  an  erroneous  representation  of  what  actually  exists,  to  en- 
eoomge,  even  by  omission,  the  belief  that  the  once  dominant  hostility  to  the 
gospd^is  now  banished  firom  all  the  influential  vehicles  which  circulate  among 
Uie  intelligent  and  even  the  professedly  relimous  portion  of  the  population. 
The  infidd  spirit  m  hx  from  bemg  extinct.     It  stills  whispers,  though  with 
bated  breath,  in  the  publications  of  the  ^  Chambers's  Journal '  dass,  or  even 
oceanooally  stalks  forth,  with  somewhat  of  its  former  strut,  in  such  works  as 
'he  ^  Yestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation.'    But  now,  when  it  desires 
to  secure  ahearing  in  respectable  sodety,  it  is  timid  and  anonymous— it  veils 
its  Biore  forbidding  features,  and  assumes  a  disguise.    It  is  now  at  its  ease 
chiefly  io  the  haunts  of  intemperance,  profligacy,  and  nun ;  there,  and  with 
whatever  is  forodous  and  disorganising,  it  walks  unabashed  and  unmasked. 
Its  language,  too,  has  become  adjusted  to  its  company:  it  is  no  longer  chissic 
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in  ita  style;  bnt  speaks  in  the  wrelebed  and  kttkie  jargon  of  Bobert  OweD, 
and  the  orators  of  the  sooialiat  school.  AndinBtitam,  at  leist,  iu  wotpeetf 
ef  a  speedy  return  to  respect  and  popolaiity  are,  we  trust  and  bdioft,  (a 
from  cheering. 

Bat  leaTing  onr  Britiah  home,  we  advert  to  some  materUls  of  eoatrtit 
whidi  lie  in  the  wider  fidd  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  only  throne  in  Europe  whieh  cooM  be  eiUsd  limited 
and  constitutional  was  that  of  Britain ;  now  the  only  thoroughly  dafxrtic 
sceptre  in  Europe — ^the  one  throne  whksh  laughs  at  popular  ecAtrol,  and 
scowls  defiance  at  senates  and  parliaments— is  that  which  standa  guarded,  bnt 
yet  not  secure,  by  the  Mejr  pudns  and  etermd  snows^ofBasna.  Arepe- 
sentative  system,  more  or  less  efficient,  curbs  and  orsrawes  aU  (be  aaoait 
despotnms  of  the  Continent.  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  Snain,  and,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  leaser  States, — the  Roman  alone  exeepted, 

S there,  even  the  shadow  of  freedom  is  found  incompatible  with  pnotlj 
ominion). 

Fifty  years  ago,  or  somewhat  less,  the  star  of  France  was  far  in  the  afea< 
dant    The  thrones  of  continenud  finzope  lay  all  prostrate  at  her  feet.  Her 
vast  resources  were  wielded  with  unrivalled  ener^  and  skill,  by  aleider  vfao 
united  in  himself  the  genius  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Cesar.   Thenore 
than  Nebnchadnezxar  of  hia  day<— Napoleon  Bonapwrte  aet  his  tbrooe  at  ^ 
gates  of  almost  every  waUed  city  and  every  splendid  capital,  and  ^  fooad  as  a  neit 
the  riches  of  the  nations.*    The  cokMaal  stren^  of  Russia,  and  the  leonine 
power  of  Britain,  quailed  or  redred  before  hnn.     The  fbrmer  was  glad  to 
number  herself  among  his  allies— ^the  latter  was  compelled  to  withdrav  ber 
armies,  defeated  or  disgraced,  from  every  spot  on  the  oonttguooa  ooatinent 
The  world  had  hitherto  seen  no  greatness  like  this.     It  was  a  doiuabii,  ^ 
over  savages  brave  but  unskilful,  nor  over  the  efifeminata  auUiona  of  Aai. 
bnt  over  nations  and  empires  in  the  full  maturity  of  their  strength,  defended 
by  armies  as  numerous,  as  brave,  and  as  disciplined  as  his  own.   Tet  it 
was  but  a  magnificent  dream,  uid  like  a  dream  it  vanished.    Did  Fnace 
and  her  champion  pass  before  the  prophetic  eye  of  the  long  of  Israel  vben 
he  said,  ^  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  gr«at  power,  and  spreading  himself  like « 
sreen  bay  tree,  yet  he  passed  away,  and,  lo  1  he  was  not ;  I  sought  hio,  bat 
he  could  not  be  found?*     The  description  suits  with  a  grapme  aoeniacy. 
France  has  &Uen,  and  ts  frUins^-her  emperor  and  her  empire  nave  departed 
^and  bor  uneasy,  excited,  and  stag^erin^  gait^  gives  manifold  proof  that  the 
retribution  which  overtakes  guiltjr  nations  is  nowdescendingon  her  head.  Cor- 
responding to  the  depth  of  her  rival*s  &11  is  the  he^^  to  which  Britain  iix 
been  allowed  to  ascend.    But  it  is  better  not  to  dwell  on  this—it  betttf 
becomes  Britain  to  lift  up  her  e^  and  say,  ^  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of 
«U  the  mercy  and  the  truth  which  have  been  made  to  paas  befors  me.' 

In  the  first  or  second  page  we  rehnquiahed  in  behalf  of  the  oa  ui 
which  we  live  any  claim  to  be  a  creative  ase— that  is,  creative  in  the  soue  ifi 
which  those  periods  were  in  which  new  and  extensive  revelations  were  given 
to  men,  or  in  which  long-lost  tratbs  were  recovered— but,  in  some  respects* 
this  has  been  one  of  the  most  creative  of  all  ages.  It  has  not,  indeed,  given 
birth  to  any  ^reat  ruling  principle — ^nor  has  any  mcval  or  religioiiB  troth  of 
transcendent  impoitance  oeen  evolved  or  recovered  in  tho  ooune  of  it— bat 
it  has  given  new  and  memorable  illustration  to  some  truths  of  no  mean  im- 
portance—and it  is  distinguished,  above  all  the  ages  whidb  have  sone  before 
It,  for  the  birth  and  groiHh  of  great  institutions — and  it  is  not  MB  diabn- 
guiahed  for  a  boundless  luxuriance  of  invention  and  discovery, — inventi<^ 
which  have  given  to  man  a  supremacy  over  material  nature  which  no  fonotf 
affe  had  reached.  It  is  snfikient  onl^  to  mention  the  Bible,  Missionarjf  asd 
iMot  societies,  as  instances  of  great  insUtutions.  These  are  peculiar/  to  ^ 
age,  and  nothing  in  the  past  can  venture  to  claim  kindred  with  thei^  '^ 
manifold  application  of  the  powers  of  steam  is  also  the  piedact  of  tb  «g^ 
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Fiftjr  7««ra  ifOt  ateim^fhips,  xulwayiy  and  more  than  half  (ho  tonmiienfile 
appooitiQns  Sf  (he  fame  agent  (o  impel  or  abridge  (he  prooenea  of  human  la« 
boor,  were  onknown  and  mithought  of.  Br  the  aid  of  thia  marvelloua  agent, 
Europe  and  Amerioa  haTO  been  rendered  but  ten  or  more  daya  apart— -and 
the  two  capital  dtiea  of  Britun  leas  than  twelve  home  aaonder. 

Of  theae  contrasta  which  the  first  half  centory  present,  some  are  permanent, 
others  may  present  a  reversed  contrast  aa  deep,  b^re  the  centoxy  didi 
hsre  closed.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  slave  trade  or  davery  will  ever  be 
lerifed  or  carried  on  by  the  ooontries  whidi  have  abolished  it,  nor  is  it  likely 
thai  the  mitions  of  Europe  will  again  submit  th^  neoks  to  the  political  servi- 
tude of  past  centuries,  nor  that  the  discov«nea  of  thb  age  will  be  forgotten. 
Bat  aU  the  spiritual  triumphs  which  have  signalised  the  opening  half  of  this 
oentory— all  the  national  and  commercial  greatness  which  we  are  apt  to 
dwell  on  with  a  misplaced  and  dangerous  vamty,  may  be  followed  by  a  decline 
and  &n,  which  may  leave  us  among  the  chmrches  the  most  ooM  and  oor- 
rap^Hunoog  the  nations  the  most  degraded  and  Men.  It  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten,  tmtt  the  zeal,  and  energy,  and  sucoess  of  the  early  church,  outshone 
all  that  has  been  exhibited  or  accomplished  by  the  boasted  institutions  of  our 
dajr;  yet  all  the  power  and  glory  of  that  early  church  withered  before  the 
peidleaUal  breath  of  error.  A  revived  Christianity,  and  a  prosperous  and 
poweifal  empire,  are  the  work  of  God,  and  being  his,  unless  employed  to 
aooomplish  his  designs,  th^  will  be  transferred  to  other  hands.  Tne  agents 
which  he  mi^  employ  to  accomplish  the  transference  are  obvious  enough. 
InfideGty  is  not  dead,  but  sleepetn,  and  unless  kept  at  bay  by  a  living  gos^ 
it  ma)r  re^;ain  that  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  which,  for  some  tmie 

E It,  m  this  kingdom,  it  has  been  constrained  to  resign.  Rome  has  not  ex- 
ulted her  wiles,  nor  has  the  day  of  her  dissolution  yet  arrived.  Fifty  years 
S^Ot  ^e  adhfiorents  of  that  system  in  Britain  formed  an  all  but  invisible  and 
iminiahing  sect — her  priesthood  and  her  congregations  now  count  about  or 
aboTe  700.  Again,  fifty  years  ago,  both  doctnne  and  practice  were  in  a  mudh 
healthier  and  more  vigorous  state  in  the  old  dissenting  and  seceding  churches 
of  firitaan  than  they  are  now.  Among  an  excited  and  half-informed  pppn- 
hce,  the  shallow  but  plansible  propoaitbns  of  an  Arminian  theology  a^pdn 
find  farour  and  acceptance.  Those  very  doctrines  which  Archbishop  Caud 
and  Sag  Charles,  with  Use  aid  of  the  Htar  Chamber,  found  it  impossible  to 
foroe  on  the  sturdy  christian  intelligence  of  England  and  Scotland,  are  now 
adopted  with  voluntary  aridity.  Every  disciple  added  to  this  school  loosens 
A jrtone  in  the  fiibric  of  the  church's  prosperity,  and  imparts  insecurity  to  the 
pillars  which  support  the  national  greatness. 

In  a  former  age,  tibe  Sabbath  was  assailed  by  a  royal  book  of  sports,  and 
^  thetton  of  superstition  would  then  persuade  the  pec^  to  trample  out 
the  lifo  of  religion  in  their  Sabbath  danoes^-Hiow  the  sacred  day  is  assailed 
V  the  remornless  spirit  of  Biammon — ^that  same  covetous  and  cruel  deity 
1'^  lev  than  fifty  years  ago,  sold,  and  bought,  and  branded  slaves— and 
quoted  then,  aa  now,  the  words  of  God  to  justify  their  deeds.  Success  in 
^wath  desecration  would  be  in  effect  the  attainment  of  their  whole  ^^risn. 
It  wodd  be  equivalent  to  the  extraction  of  the  key-ttone  firom  the  arch.  iSiis 
u  now  eminently  the  present  truth.  And  it  would  be  no  small  triumph  if, 
in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  Britain  could  be  brought  back  to  the  position  which 
Scoilaod  oocopied  fifty  years  ago. 
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Bbt.  Chap.  XIII. 

PAirr  I.— Thb  Beast  ow  tek  Sea. 

The  navigator  idio  now  aula  around  the  globe  must  acknowledge 
himself  highly  indebted  to  thoee  who  preceded  him,  and  especially 
to  him  who  first  accomplished  the  hazardous  circuit    Each  succeeding 

2a 
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vajagar  may,  ho«r«Ter,  attna  acnae  uarfiil  ob^eet  ae  the  Mt«f  hkre' 
aearoh,  nnee,  in  the  world  of  waters  there  18  room  enoagh  for  all  that 
phooee  to  visit  and  explore  foreign  shores.  He  may,  perhaps,  nieoeed  is 
discovering  some  new  island  which  escaped  the  observation  of  former 
adventurerSy  or,  at  least,  in  fixing  more  precisely  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  regions  which  are  seldom  approached,  and  are  bat  Utde 
known,  and  in  bringing  home  much  valuable  information  to  the  aid 
of  acienoe,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  and  to  the  fartheianee  of  the 
gospel  and  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Many  expositors  have,  with  great  ability,  penetration,  and  laboriow 
and  prayerful  investigation,  been  the  instruments  of  unfolding  and 
elucidating  some  of  the  darkest  passages  of  inspiration  so  soccessfally, 
'  as  to  encourage  and  embolden  others  to  follow  them,  after  they  have 
rested  from  their  labours.  It  becomes  the  writer  of  this  largely  to  ac- 
knowledge  his  obligation  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  b^a  lean  to 
state,  that  he  has  been  constrained  to  take,  in  some  respects,  a  dif- 
ferent view  from  that  entertained  by  the  venerable  guides  who  haw 
led  the  way  to  all  right  interpretations  of  prophecy. 

We  select,  as  the  subject  of  the  present  series  of  papers,  the  chaiac- 
tar  of  Popery,  both  beoiuse  of  its  intimate  connection  with  the  events 
which  pertain  to  the  seventh  vial,  and  also  because  of  the  great  revival 
which  Popery  has  lately  had  in  protestant  countries,  and  the  aoexpected 
manner  in  which  it  is  introducing  itself  under  a  new  garb,  and  under 
the  name  of  Puseyism,  in  our  own  nation.  Its  progress  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  after  the  experience  which  the  werld  has  had  for  ag«  of  its 
demoralizing  and  ruinous  tendency,  and  amid  the  boasted  enlighten- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  an  evidence  of  its  bewitching  io^u- 
ence,  and  cannot  fail  to  fill  those  with  alarm  who  regard  it  as  the 
*  mystery  of  iniquity,'  and  <  the  abomination  which  maketh  de8(^e/ 

There  is  not  in  scripture  a  more  full  description  of  the  whole  *  mys- 
tery of  iniquity,'  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Revelation.  We  shall  accordingly  endeavour  to  show 
here  that  the  antichristian  empire,  associated  in  support  of  Popery,  w 
represented  by  the  emblem  of  a  beast  arising  out  of  the  sea ;  the  aoti* 
christian  priesthood,  or  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  dergf)  hy  the 
emblem  of  a  beast  coming  out  of  the  earth ;  and  the  antichristian  or 
Popish  church,  by  the  emblem  of  an  image  whioh  the  second  beast 
caused  to  be  made  to  the  first. 

The  first  beast,  which  John  saw  in  vision,  'arose  out  of  the  sea.  "* 
had  seven  heads,  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten  crowns,  .^d 
upon  his  heads  the  name  of  blasphemy.'  The  original  word  signine^ 
<  a  beast  of  prey,'  and,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  denotes  an  em- 
pire. Thus,  the  four  great  monarchies  which  arose  suoce8aively''tbe 
Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  were  represeoted 
to  Daniel  under  the  likeness  of  four  wild  beasts.  John  saw  this  b^| 
arise  out  of  *  tlie  sea,'  whioh  is  in  prophecy  the  emblem  of  a  troubled 
and  unsettled  state  of  civil  society.  The  Psalmist  compares  the  tumul^ 
of  the  people  to  the  raging  of  the  sea,  when  he  says  that  *  God  sitteto 
King  upon  the  floods,  and  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  seas— the  n^'*®  ^j 
their  waves,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people.'  What  empire  is  signic^ 
by  this  « beast,'  and  what  particular  state  of  society  by  *  the  sea,'  will 
appear  from  these  characteristics  of  him  :   *  His  having  seven  heads 
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ind  ten  h6n»y  and  upon  his  bornff  ten  crowns.'  An  inspirsd  intenne>* 
tation  of  these  heads  and  horns  is  given  in  the  17th  chapter  of  tfa«t 
BeTelaiions.  There  it  is  said,  that  ^  the  seven  heads  are  seven  moan-* 
tains,  on  which  the  woman  sitteth ;  and  the  woman  is  that  great  city 
which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth.'  The  seven  heads  are  also 
represented  as  'seven  kings  or  forms  of  government,'  which  arise  snc- 
eeasifely ;  and  the  ten  horns  as  '  ten  kings,'  or  kingdoms,  which  exist 
amdtantonslj.  This  description  acoords  with  no  other  city  or  efinplre 
in  the  world  than  that  of  Rome,  which  is  celehrated  by  its  own  poets 
and  historians,  as  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills,  and  was  as  well  known 
bj  that  designatioD,  as  by  its  own  proper  name.  Lest  any  should 
object  that  there  may  be  other  cities  in  the  world  which  are  built  upon 
seveD  hills,  such  as  Constantinople — ^the  seat  of  the  Turkish  and  Ma- 
homedan  empire — ^the  seven  forms  of  government  also  dgnified  by 
the  seven  heads,  and  the  ten  kingdoms  represented  by  the  ten  homs^ 
fix  the  interpretation  of  these  emblems  exclusively  to  Rome.  Like 
the  heads  of  the  beast  which  John  saw  in  vision,  which  were  not  ar* 
ranged  side  by  side,  but  were  placed  one  above  another,  there  have 
existed  m  the  Boman  empire,  from  its  commeno^nent  till  the  present 
day,  precisely  seven  successive  forms  of  govemment,  which  are*«the 
^Ij,  the  consular,  the  dictatorial,  the  decemviral,  that  of  military 
tribunes,  the  imperial,  and,  last  of  aJl,  the  papal.  And,  like  the  ten 
horns  of  the  beast,  which  were  not  distributed  amongst  the  heads,  but 
▼ere  all  upon  the  seventh  head,  the  ancient  Roman  empire,  after  being 
overthrown  by  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  Uiat  invaded  it, 
was  finally  divided  into  ten  kingdoms,  about  the  year  480.  Society 
remained  in  a  very  disturbed  and  lawless  condition,  resembling  the 
agitated  state  of  the  sea  afler  a  storm,  till  these  ten  kingdoms  were 
all  Qnited  to  one  head,  under  the  Pope,  who  was  declared  universal 
Bi^op,  in  606,  and  whose  power  from  that  time  began  gradually  to 
be  acknowledged  by  them.  Thus  was  formed  the  Papal  or  Anti"' 
Christian  empire,  headed  by  the  man  of  sin,  and  signified  by  the  Beast 
of  the  Sea. 

Bat  let  us  proceed  with  the  allegorical  description  which  John  gives 
of  this  monster  of  the  deep.  '  Upon  his  heads  was  the  name  of  bias- 
P^^y/  or  a  name  which  belongs  exclusively  to  God,  and  which  it  iff 
daring  impiety  for  any  creature  to  assume.  The  blasphemous  name 
arrogated  by  the  Pope,  and  conceded  to  him  by  the  antiehristian  em* 
plre,  is  <^His  Holiness,'  which  is  a  designation  applicable  only  to  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel — the  high  and  lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity 
—whose  name  is  Holy ;  and  doubly  blasphemous  when  bom  by  the 
n»an  of  sin. 

Again,  the  beast '  was  like  unto  a  leopard,  and  his  feet  were  as  the 
^t  of  a  bear,  and  his  month  was  as  the  mouth  of  a  Hon.*  In  Daniel's 
▼LsioQ  of  the  four  beasts,  the  first  was  like  a  lion,  the  second  like  a 
^,  the  third  hke  a  leopard,  and  the  fourth  possessed  the  mischievous 
Propensities  and  properties  of  all  these,  with  power  peculiar  to  itself. 
*It  was  dreadful,  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly,  and  had  great 
""on  teeth,  and  stamped  the  residue  with  its  feet,  and  was  diverse  from 
all  the  beasts,  and  had  ten  horns.'  This  fourth  beast  of  Daniel,  there* 
^•^fe,  corresponds  with  •  the  beast  of  the  sea,'  which,  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance, iis  like  to  a  leopard,  for  craft,  activity,  and  cmehy — like  a 
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bear,  for  sftT^^o  ferocit^^-^ad  Hk6  a  Uon,  for  etrengdi,  and  terriHe- 
neas  cimBpacXf  and  voice.  Every  part  of  the  history  of  the  papal  em- 
pire iilnatnitea  the  proprietjr  of  these  figures  or  oomparisons:  'The 
dragon  gave  the  beast  his  power,  his  seat,  and  great  SAithority.*  The 
beast  of  the  sea  is  therefore  the  tme  sucoessor  df  Had  dngOD,  whidiis 
the  emblem  of  the  ancient  Boman  emfnre,  actuated  by  the  deriL 
After  this  empire  was  overthrown  in  its  original  Hxm,  it  ivas  sac* 
oeeded  by  the  papal,  which  received  the  united  strength  of  thd  tea 
kingdoms  into  which  the  former  was  divided — obtained  die  same  extent 
of  territory  and  dominion  as  that  which  preceded  it— ooei^ned  the  same 
seat  of  government  in  Borne,  the  d^  of  the  seven  hills— and  exerdaed 
4to  great  authority '  over  all  the  subjecte  of  the  ten  kingdoou,  ando?er 
the  consciences,  as  well  as  the  bodies  and  lives  of  men— 40  that  the 
laws  and  edicto  of  the  papal  empire  were  far  more  dreaded  than  were 
those  of  ancient  Rome. 

When  the  beast  arose  from  the  sea,  John  saw  ^  one  of  his  heads  as  it 
were  wounded  to  death,  and  his  deadly  wound  was  healed,  and  aU  the 
worid  wondered  after  ihe  beast'  These  words  stall  more  deailj  iden- 
tify the  papal  with  the  Boman  empire.  The  heads  of  the  beast  signify, 
as  we  have  seen,  seven  forms  of  government.  We  are  infismed,  in 
chapter  xvii.  of  the  Bevelations,  that,  at  the  time  of  John's  Tision,  five 
of  them  had  passed  away — ^that  die  sixth,  or  imperial  head,  existed  in 
the  apostle's  own  day — and  that  the  seventh,  or  papal,  was  not  jet 
come.  The  head  which  was  wounded  and  afterwards  healed  mn^ 
therefore  have  been  either  the  sixth  or  seventh.  We  do  not  see  how 
this  can  be,  with  any  propriety,  affirmed  of  the  last,  or  papal  head  of 
government  It  has  indeed  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  it, 
and  recorded  against  it,  in  the  word  of  Giod ;  and  by  the  Beformation 
it  may  be  said  to  have  received  a  mortal  wound ;  but  this  is  a  woaod 
^riiich  ahall  never  be  healed,  for  *  the  Lord  will  consume  the  man  of 
sin,'  etc  And  it  cannot  be  satisfiu^torily  shown,  that  the  papal  head  ^ 
of  the  antifihristian  empire  ever  received  a  deadly  wound  which  was 
healed  since  the  time  that  the  beast  arose.  It  is  therefore  the  ^^9^ 
imperial  head,  which  was  ^wounded  to  death,'  and  whose  'deadrf 
wound  was  healed.'  The  wounding  of  this  head  hs^pened  when 
Odoacer,  king  of  the  Goths,  in  476,  deposed  Augustnlus,  the  last  c^ 
the  Boman  empercnv,  abolished  the  imperial  title,  and  transferred  um 
seat  of  government  from  Bome  to  Bavenna.  So  deadly  was  this 
wound,  that  the  proud  city  became  a  small  dukedom,  under  the  eias- 
tzate  of  Bavenna;  and  no  person  could  have  supposed  that  Kope 
should  ever  again  govern  the  world.  But  contrary  to  all  ezpeetattoD 
and  probability,  thSs  mortal  wound  was  healed,  when  the  Bishop  01 
Bome  was  admowledged  as  their  head,  by  the  ten  kingdoms  'n^^ 
which  the  Boman  empire  was  divided;  and  Bome  again  became  the 


jtriking  is  the  fulfihnent  of  the  predictioi 

tained  in  the  following  wor£,  *  and  the  whole  world  wondered  bS& 
the  beast.'  All,  with  the  exception  of  the  people  of  God,  within  the 
territories  of  the  ancient  Boman  empire,  which  formerly  reigned  orer 
l)be  whole  of  the  known  world,  were  amased  beyond  measure  to  find 
^t  something  like  a  miracle  had  been  performed  Jly  tfaeiesoacitt^ 
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of  the  Boman  empire,  in  a  new  fiynn,  under  an  imperial  head^  and  bj 
Its  lecoTwing  its  fonner  greatness,  after  every  one  thought  that  it  had 
become  extinct. 

Their  astonishment  was  accompanied  with  erery  manifestation 
of  reyerence,  sabjection,  and  adoration,  directed  not  to  God,  bnt  to' 
the  heast,  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed.  'They  worshipped  the 
dragon,  which  gave  power  to  the  beast,  and  they  worshipped  the 
beast,  sajnng,  Who  is  Hke  unto  the  beast,  or  is  aUe  to  make  war  with 
hiinT'  They  did  not  any  more  than  other  idolaters  intend  to  worship 
&6  devfl ;  but  in  supposing  that  such  power  as  the  andchristian  em- 
pire possessed  could  be  derived  from  God,  and  in  adoring  him  as  the 
aothor  of  it,  they  were  in  reality  worshipping  Satan. 

They  also  worahipped  the  Beast  himself,  for  the  adoration  contuned 
in  these  expressions :  *  Who  is  like  unto  the  Beast  who,  Scc,j  was,  AcV 
is  a  part  of  divine  worship  which  God  claims  as  his  peculiar  honour, 
Mhea  he  says,-:— ^  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equalt 
who  shall  contend  with  met  let  hun  come  near  to  me.' 

'  There  was  given  to  the  beast  a  mouth  speaking  great  things,  and 
bla^hemies,  and  power  was  given  him  to  continue  forty  and  two 
months.'  Because  the  ten  kingdoms  were  united  in  one  empire  under 
the  Pope  as  their  head,  and  the  mouth  is  in  the  head,  he  may  with  pro- 
priety be  said  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  antichristian  empire,  whose  subjects 
uniTersally  acquiesce  in  whatever  is  spoken  by  him.  This  mouth  was 
giyen  to  the  beast  by  Satan,  the  father  of  lies,  and  *  in  speaking  great 
things,  and  blasphemies,'  it  corresponds  to  the  little  horn  which  came 
up  in  Daniel's  fourth  beast,  and  '  spake  great  things,  and  great  words, 
against  the  Most  High.'  Never  any,  not  even  God  himself,  ever  spake 
80  great  things  asthe  Pope  has  done.  As  their  spiritual  head  and 
the  month  of  the  antichristian  empire,  he  not  only  claimed  and  pror 
leased  to  have  power  over  all  flesh — to  depose  kings  from  their  thrones, 
and  loose  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  them — ^but  even  to  dissolve 
the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  of  civil  contracts — ^to  put  asunder  what 
God  has  joined — ^to  make  sin  duty,  and  duty  sin — ^to  forgive  sin,  and 
to  grant  indulgence  to  commit  it — and  to  have  the  keys  of  heaven 
and  bell,  so  as  to  be  able  to  open  and  shut  them  according  to  his 
pleasure.  These  great  things  are  '  blasphemies'  when  procee&ig  from 
the  mouth  of  any  creature ;  and  in  this  manner  the  man  of  sin 
'makes  himself  equal  to  God,  and  exalteth  himself  above  aU  that  is 
caQed  Grod  and  worshipped.' 

The  time  of  the  beast's  continuance  is  forty  and  two  months.  Forty- 
two  months,  of  thirty  days  each,  amount  to  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
daja.  This  is  also  the  time  of  the  Gentiles'  treading  the  Holy  City 
mider  foot,  of  the  witnesses  prophesying  in  sackcloth,  and  of  the 
chorch's  residence  in  the  wilderness.  In  all  these  instances  forty-two 
months— 4welve  hundred  and  sixty  days — or  in  the  language  of 
Baniel,  a  time,  times,  and  a  half,  that  is  a  year  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  days,  two  years  and  half  a  year  mu^t  be  understood  agreeably 
to  prophetical  usage,  in  which  each  day  is  put  for  a  year,  and  therefore 
they  denote  a  period  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  period  seems  most  properly  dated  from  the  time 
^"hen  the  antichristian  empire  was  fully  formed,  and  that  was  in  six 
hundred  and  six,  when  it  received  a  spiritual  head,  and  the  usurped 
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aathority  of  the  Pope  as  Grod's  vicegerent,  and  Chtislfs  vicar  on  earth, 
began  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  kingdoms  widdn  the  territory  of  the 
ancient  Roman  empire.  Some  of  the  ten  kingdoms  which  gave  theit 
power  to  the  beast  may  withdraw  it,  and  their  nnmber  may  be  dimi- 
nished, but  the  antichristian  beast  itself  will  exist  bo  loDg  as  anj 
of  the  subjects  of  these  kingdoms  acknowledge  the  sapreme  spritoal 
authority  of  the  Pope,  and  this  will  be  till  the  twelve  hundred  ud 
sixty  years  are  expired.  On  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  the 
beast  arose  in  six  hundred  and  six,  he  vrill  come  to  his  end  in  1866, 
which  is  at  the  distance  of  seventeen  years  fix)m  the  present  time. 

During  the  period  of  his  reign  the  beast  is  said  to  ^  open  his  mouth 
in  blasphemy  against  God,  to  blaspheme  his  name,  and  his  tabenude, 
and  them  that  dwell  in  heaven.'  In  all  these  ways  does  the  anti- 
christian empire  blaspheme  God,  by  means  of  the  P<^  as  its  movth. 
Its  subjects  concede  to  him  those  divine  titles  and  prerogatives  wludi 
he  arrogates  to  himself— revile  the  tabernacle  of  God,  or  the  true 
church  of  Christ,  as  if  it  were  the  ^agogue  of  Satan-^tocd  aU 
that  belong  to  it  with  the  name  of  heretics,  and  conogn  them  to  per- 
dition— and  at  the  same  time  dishonour  '  those  that  dwell  in  beaveD,' 
by  the  wonhipping  of  angels  and  departed  saints  who  regard  this 
idolatrous  adoration  of  them  as  the  highest  afiront  or  indignity  that 
can  be  put  upon  them,  and  reject  it  with  the  utmost  abhorrence. 

In  fine,  *  it  was  given  to  him  to  make  war  against  the  sahitB,  and 
to  overcome  them,  and  power  was  given  to  bim  over  all  kindreds,  and 
tongues,  and  nations.'  In  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  seventh  chapter,  it 
is  affirmed  of  the  same  antichristian  power,  '  that  the  saints  ah^  he 
given  into  his  hand,  and  he  ^all  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High.'  When  it  is  said  of  the  beast  that  *  it  was  given  to  Um  to  do 
these  things  to  the  saints,'  and  that  power  was  given  him  over  the  is- 
habitants  of  the  world,  there  is  a  reference  in  these  expressions  both 
to  the  over-ruling  providence  of  Grod,  and  to  the  agency  of  Satan. 
When  Pilate  said  to  Jesus,  '  Enowest  thou  not  that  I  have  power  to 
crucify^  thee,  and  power  to  release  thee?'  Jesus  answered,  'Tboa 
couldest  have  no  power  at  all  over  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from 
above.'  So  also  it  may  be  said  of  the  antichristian  empire,  that 
it  could  have  no  power  at  all  over  the  saints,  and  over  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  unless  it  were  given  it  from  above.  Bat 
that  power  for  evil  which  the  veicked  possess  is  from  God,  only  per- 
missively  and  providentially,  not  with  participation  and  ooncorrence, 
like  that  which  is  from  Satan.  It  is  the  latter  that  excites  the  anti- 
christian empire  to  persecute  the  saints,  and  persuade  men  to  be* 
come  the  subjects  and  supporters  of  it. 

The  beasts  making  <war  agahast  the  saints,*  includes  all  the  attempts 
of  the  antichristian  empire  during  the  1260  years  of  iti  existence, 
to  search  out  the  people  of  God,  and  compel  them,  by  persecution,  to 
renounce  the  true  religion,  and  acknowledge  Popery.  It  has  made 
war  against  them,  not  oaly  by  denouncing  them  as  heretioB,  rebels, 
and  traitors,  but  also  by  prosecutions,  unjust  sentences,  and  execntioofi; 
and  even  by  sending  forth  armies  into  the  field  against  them,  to  cat 
them  off.  This  •  overcoming,'  or  *  wearing  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,'  is  the  same  as  the  slaying  of  the  witnesses,'  foretold  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  and  must  be  understood  in  a  tem- 
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poral)  and  net  in  a  spiritual  sense.  The  utmost  that  the  anticbris- 
tian  empire  has  been  able  to  do  to  them,  is  to  deprive  them  of  their 
prq)ert7^  liberty,  and  life,  and  to  silence  their  testimony  for  a  season, 
by  depressing  and  driving  them  into  corners.  It  has  never  prevailed 
against  them  so  far  as  to  extirpate  them^  or  even  to  make  them  re- 
nounce the  truths  and  commandments  of  Cbristi  and  embrace  the  errors 
and  abominations  of  Popery.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  overcome 
the  dragon  and  all  his  power,  '  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  word 
of  their  testimony,'  and  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death.  In 
fine, it  may  truly  be  said,  that  'power  was  given  him  over  all  kindreds, 
and  nations,  and  tongues.'  The  ten  horns  of  the  beast,  or  the  ten 
kingdoms  into  which  the  ancient  Boman  empire  was  divided,  con* 
sist  of  different  races  of  people,  who  form  distinct  nations,  and  speak 
different  languages;  but  being  united  into  one  empire,  under  the  Pope 
his  anthority  was  acknowledged  by  them  all,  and,  therefore,  the  power 
of  the  Papal  empire  extended  over  all  the  subjects  of  these  kingdoms. 
We  shall  conclude  this  description  of  Antichrist  in  his  imperial 
form,  by  directing  your  attention  to  the  account  which  we  have  of 
his  end  in  these  words  of  John:  '  He  that  leadeth  into  captivity  shall 
go  into  captivity;  he  that  killeth  with  the  sword  must  be  killed  with 
the  sword.'  That  empire  has  for  ages  held  many  in  apiritual  thral- 
dom and  bondage^  and  led  them  captive  to  sin,  soul-destroying  error^ 
and  everlasting  misery.  It  has  deprived  many  of  God's  dear  saints 
of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  shut  them  up  in  prisons  and  in 
dungeons,  and  banished  them  to  foreign  countries,  as  evil-doers;  and 
it  has  shed  the  blood  of  many  of  them  on  scaffolds  and  in  the  high 
places  of  the  field.  But  the  same  measure  which  it  has  meted  to 
others  shall,  in  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  be  meted  to  it  again. 
Both  the  Papal  Head  and  the  subjects  of  his  empire  shall  be  carried 
captive  into  everlasting  perdition  by  the  King  of  Terrors,  and  the ' 
'sword  of  the  Lord  shall  be  lifted  up,  and  bathed  in  heaven,'  and  fall 
with  vengeance  and  retribution  upon  it,  to  cut  off  its  name  and  me- 
morial from  the  earth.  Daniel  tells  us  ^  that  the  beast  was  slain, 
ud  his  body  destroyed,  and  given  to  the  devouring  flame.' 


[In  oar  Nownber  Number  we  apologiwd  to  tho  Reibnned  Presbyteriaiu  for  certain 
ezpreanoDS  that  previously  appeared  hi  this  periodical,  statmg  that  these  were  con- 
tnry  to  an  understanding  come  to  at  Glasgow  respecting  the  Stranraer  oa«e.  From 
the  extraeta  in  the  foUowmg  letter,  it  appears  that  the  understanding  had  been  first 
violated  on  the  other  side,  and  that  the  remarks  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  Soot- 
tiak  PreAifUrian  were  provoked  by  offensive  insinuations  and  reflections,  which  had 
prerunuly  appeared  in  that  periodical.  We,  therefore,  consider  it  to  be  an  act  of 
JQstioe  to  insert  the  following  letter.  We  must,  however,  beseech  our  ftiends  on 
both  sides  to  cease  from  recriminatory  remembrances,  whether  more  openly  expressed, 
or  more  secretly  insinuated.  No  good  can  now  be  done  by  pursuing  such  a  oooiae, 
wiule  it  may  do  much  evil] : — 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Origiiwl  Secesnon  Magazine.) 

Sm,— The  obitaary  notice  in  the  September  ifumber  of  your  periodical  hit 
very  unexpectedly  given  ofience.  The  ScoUuh  Pra^terian  has  made  a 
most  deadly  attack  on  it.  ^      ^ 

In  conaeqaenoe  of  yonr  apology,  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  the  following 
remarki:— 

B«ipeot{ng  the  agreement  abont  the  Stranraer  case  at  Glasgow,  there  ' 

) 

■ 

» 
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mnrtbemneiiiifltfca.  ItisendeDtthafctheoUierpiity^atlMfltMvenlof 
them,  have  felt  no  obUgation  from  it;  fo  &r  as  th^  are  oaneenady  the  am 
has  not  been  doted. 

The  whole  fusts  of  it  were  published  ^gfat  jesn  ago,  and  I  have  notfiiii<c 
to  retraet  or  regret  coneemiog  it,  as  little  have  I  any  wish  that  it  dkoold  be 
prolonged;  if  so,  it  will  be  mxt  own  fimlt.  I  only  aQnded  to  it  so  &r  ss 
drcnmstanoes  required.  I  never  stated  anything  as  a  fiust  abont  it  but  what 
I  knew  to  be  troe,  or  inferred  anything  about  it  bnt  ^rfiat  I  believed  to  be 
welllbanded;  therefore  I  have  nothing  to  fear  as  to  the  rwnlt. 

This  article  wears  a  warlike  aspect  ^  I  shoold  not  be  anzioos  to  iontste  It 
Its  imputations  and  inannations  axe,  in  my  estimation,  so  fer  removed  from 
anything  current  or  permitted  among  respeetaUe  men,  that  thej  are  on- 
worUiy  of  notice.  I  know  of  nothing  approaching  to  it  in  a  reiigjou  puUi- 
cstion,  exc^  a  paragnph  in  the  Memour  of  the  kte  Rev.  Adam  Bnmii  of 
KUmamodc. 

In  the  SeaUiik  Prtdf^iman  for  July,  the  writer  states  that  the  subject  of 
his  sketch  was  not  like '  men  q^^N^I«,pNiicf»fio«,afKiero<cAe(f,adh6<lerjmrale 
memben  or  office-beareny  repuduUmg  their  formet  prUiciplBB^  and  ahaidonn^ 
HneMowih^  of  the  chwfi^^ 

And  in  page  324,  reference  is  made  to  parties,  who  '  6y  ccuting  Adt  tad" 
MOmf  to  ih€  wtiidf,  and  uniting  with  a  ehunA  which  they  had  long  wUkoted 
agtunti  in  nrnnerous  partiadariy  heeaum  thqf  faikd  to  obtain  a  sgnodicai 
dedtUm  in  aeeordance  with  their  viewt  in  ontpartienlar  uutanee.* 

The  article  containing  the  font  extract  was  poblidied  and  drcnlated  here 
in  a  separate  form,  and  no  one  doubted  its  meaning.^  Was  not  the  writer  in 
veiy  solemn  circumstances  when  assisting  in  conrigning  to  the  nsirow-honse 
the  remains  of  one  who  had  been  so  suddenly  removed  from  this  worid?  Tet 
he  could  not  finish  a  portndt  of  that  good  man  without  a  thrust  at  numbers 
around  him,  some  of  whom,  it  mayfairfy  beprestmedy  would  not  suffer  mate' 
riaUg  on  beiitg  compared  eUher  with  the  panegyrist  hisMd/,  or  wiA  the  subject 
of  JSs  sketdu  Was  this  not  raising  a  war^ery  on  the  margin  of  the  grsve? 
and  m  ordsr  thai  (he  dead  may  appear  m  the  most  favoureSle  and  attraetxet 
Hg^  brings  t»to  <;peralton  the  force  ofcoiUrast,  and  shades  his  picture  unA  a 
daeh  at  the  Imng. 

There  can  be  as  little  doubt  about  the  reference  of  the  other  extract  fffm 
above.  The  flourish  about  casting  theu:  testimony  to  the  winds  has  fer  more 
sound  than  sense.  It  is  true  that  uie  Original  Seoesnon  congregation,  Stnui- 
raer,  did  make  a  change,  and  they  stated  their  ressoos  for  domg  so ;  but  tbe^ 
oontmue  to  witness  as  formerly.  One  point  excepted,  and  that,  in  their 
former  connection,  iuTolved  no  practical  difficulty ;  they  acted  in  refereDOs 
to  it  as  their  consciences,  inclinations,  or  interests  directed  them ;  and  it 
would  not  be  essy  to  make  them  believe  that  they  are  not  sa  feUhfid  terti* 
mony  bearers  now  as  they  were  then ;  and  they  gieaUy  prefer  the  lestimaDy 
they  have  espoused,  and  the  church  with  whidi  they  are  now  connected. 

In  page  807  there  is  the  following  sagadous  adrice : — ^  Those  who  leave  our 
churcn  would  evenf  way  consult  £eir  own  credit  by  assigning  no  reasons  fsr 
their  conduct^  andattempting  no  defence,^ 

This  advice  is  very  instructive.  It  shows  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
there  never  can  be  any  valid  reason  for  leaving  their  diurdi ;  and  should  he  be 
believed,  some  of  those  that  leave  them  have  not  much  credit  to  lose ;  betidei, 
as  it  has  happened,  so  it  may  happen  again,  that  some  may  be  so  for  ia  error 
as  to  leave  it,  and  vet  so  foolish  as  to  asngn  reasons  for  so  doing.  Shodd 
such  delinquents  follow  this  adrice,  that  would  save  the  .tronUe  of  answer- 
ing them,' 

j^o  doubt  the  writer  fdt  exhausted  when  oondnding  his  protrseted  (bot 
bloodless)  battle  with  Mr  M^Leod,  and  anxious  to  put  off  his  armour.  Mr 
M^Leod  has  reodved  an  afiectionate  and  lengthened  ferewelL  It  wss  crael 
to  be  so  severi  on  one  who  was  latdy  so  near  a  brother :  for  hb  vdusble 
•ervBces  in  1841  he  has  recdved  his  reward.    If  he  has  been  so  destt  with, 
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others  wbo  seferdid  a  tiihe  of  ftbo  senrioe  he  did  eaniioi  expect  TecyfrvouN 
able  treetmeal. 

It  k  therefore  obTious  that  I  did  not  re-open  the  oiae,  and  it  was  you,  air, 
who  was  entitled  to  demand  an  apology. 

Stnaner,  Dee.,  1849. 


REVIEW. 


TBX  MTfiTBBT  OF  GODUUBflS  PbAC- 

naaixT  Illustbatbd.  Bj  the 
Ber.  David  A.  Stuioiock,  Mid- 
hohn.  John  Johnstone,  Edin- 
bnri^ 
*  No  man'  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time,  or  can  see.'  To  be  invisible 
by  ooiporeal  organs  is  one  of  his  per- 
fections. In  condescension,  howerert 
to  human  weakness,  and  in  order  to 
lay  a  strong  fonndadon  fbr  the  mam- 
tenanoe  of  religion  in  the  world,  God 
was  pleased  in  early  times  to  hold 
conTerse  with  man  by  sensible  mani- 
festations of  his  presence.  God  was 
not  Tisible,  but  the  sign  or  symbol  of 
bis  presence  was  visible.  In  this 
manner  God  oftentimes  appeared 
nnto  the  patriarchs,  sometimes  by  one 
rrmbol,  and  sometimes  by  anothor. 
When  the  church,  after  her  deliver- 
ame  from  Egypt,  received  a  more 
definite  and  permanent  organisation, 
God  appointed  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, or  mercy-seat,  to  be  the  token 
of  his  presence.  At  first  the  ark 
was  placed  in  a  tabemade,  or  mov- 
able tent,  where  it  continned  until 
the  temple  was  built  by  Solomon. 
The  temple  was  dedicated  to  the 
Lord,  by  Solomon,  in  a  prayer  which 
is  upon  record,  and  certainly  is  one 
of  tiie  most  sublime  that  ever  an 
earthly  monarch  presented  at  the 
ibotstool  of  the  long  of  kings.  The 
flsoet  prominent  idea  by  which  that 
lemanable  act  of  devotion^  is  per- 
vaded is  the  littleness,  insignificance, 
and  nothingness  of  man,  in  compari- 
son of  GiMy  and  the  unworthiness  of 
the  most  qilendid  structure  which 
man  could  rear  to  be  his  dwelling. 
place.  When  David  looked  *  to  the 
heavens,  the  work  of  God*s  finaen, 
to  the  moon  and  the  stars  whicm  he 
had  ordained,  then  said  he,  Lord, 
what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindfiil  of 
him?'  But  when  Solomon  looked 
above  the  moon  and  stars,  above  the 
throoes  of  angels,  unto  God,  and 


thought  that  *  the  heaven,  even  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  could  not  contain 
him,*  he  was  so  amazed  with  as- 
tonishment, when  he  thought  that 
this  infinite  Being  was  to  make  his 
q>ecial  residence  in  a  little  febrio 
bu3t  upon  a  most  minute  comer  of 
his  own  footstool,  that  he  cried  out, 
'  Will  God  in  very  deed  dweU  with 
men  upon  the  earth?'  And  when 
we  think  of  the  character  of  God, 
and  the  character  of  man,  was  it  not 
wondeiful  that,  in  condescension  to 
our  limited  and  finil  nature,  he 
should  draw  a  veil  ovor  his  own  in- 
finite glory ;  that  the  invisible  One 
should  ffive  a  visible  token  of  his  pre- 
sence; Uiat  the  infinite,  omnipresent, 
all-oomprehending,  uncomprehended 
One,  should  select  a  small  spot  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Zion,  and  say 
concerning  it,  '  This  is  my  rest:  here 
will  I  stay ;  for  I  have  desired  it  ?' 

But  all  these  i^mbolic  manifesta- 
tions of  Deity — whether  the  transient 
ones  given  to  the  patriarchs,  or  the 
permanent  one  in  the  tabemade  and 
the  temple — ^were  but  types  and  sha- 
dows of  that  great  event,  which  is  the 
wonder  of  the  worjld,  and  the  foun« 
dation  of  the  diurch — ^we  mean  the 
incarnation  of  die  Son  of  God.  When 
he  came  to  our  world,  he  assumed  a 
human  nature  into  personal  union 
with  his  divinity,  and  dwelt  therein 
as  in  a  tabemade  or  temple.  He 
received  humanity  into  union  with 
Deity  in  a  way  which  no  creature  can 
explain,  so  that  neither  Ddty  was  hu- 
manised nor  humanity  deified;  but 
neverthdess  a  union  was  formed  be- 
tween them,  so  that  they  constitute 
one  wonderful  person,  one  glorious 
Redeemer,  one  adorable  Mediator, 
IiacANUBL,  God  wtth  us.  What 
a  wonderful  matter  is  this  I  Fmite 
and  infinite,  created  and  uncreated, 
eternity  and  time,  united,  intimatdy,' 
inseparabljr,  and  for  ever.  Onrminas 
are  so  limited,  our  conceptions  are 
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10  DAiToir,  our  loftiett  tlimights  u« 
00  low,  that  even  our  astoniBhinent 
ifl  utterly  inftdeqaste.    We  not  only 
cannot  speak  of  it  aright,  we  not  only 
cannot  think  of  it  aright  but  even 
our  admiration  reaches  only  the  bor- 
ders of  the  subject,  and  leaves  *•  a 
height  and  a  depth,  a  length  and  a 
breadth,    that   paaseth  knowledge,* 
wholly  unexplored.    When  we  tlunk 
of  the  divine  nature  in  which  all  ex- 
cellences meet,  of  which  we  know 
the  name  and  other  attributes-— ex- 
cellences and  glories,  of  which  no 
germ  is  to  be  found  in  man,  and  no 
conception  of  which  could  be  made 
to  penetrate  our   frail   and  feeble 
minds  in  their  present  states  when 
we  think  of  the  august  majesty,  the 
infinite  sacredness  of  his  station  as  the 
maker,  proprietor,  and  governor  of 
all  worlds ;  when  we  consider'  that 
he  sits  so  high  above  the  pinnacle  of 
creation,  that  the  loftiest  creatures 
in  existence  never  look  upward  unless 
with  veiled  &ces ;  when  we  consider 
these  things,  it  would  have  been  an 
inexpressible  wonder  if  Jehovah  had 
stooped  from  this  infinite  height,  and 
come  forth    from    this   inaccessible 
light,  and  passing  the  incomprehen- 
sible distance  between  the  eternal 
One  and  the  creatures  of  time,  had 
deigned  to  assume  the  brightest  of 
created  natures  into  union  with  his 
own.    And  if  a  personal  union  be- 
tween Deity  and  the  nature  of  the 
brightest,  and  most  majestic,    and 
most  godlike  of  bis  creatures,  would 
have  oeen  marvellous — if  it  would 
have  been  marvellous  to  come  down 
to  the  throne  nearest  his  own,  how 
much  more  wonderful  to  come  down 
to  his  own  footstool,  and  assume  the 
nature  of  those  who  dwelt  in  this 
far  distant  and  rebellious  province  I 
Hereby  *  he  was  made  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,^  lower  than  creatures 
who  never  look  upwards  to  his  throne 
without  beholding,  in  the  light  of 
his  glory,  their  own  meanness  and 
nothingness. 

On  this  subject — *  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit, 
seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the 
Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world, 
received  up  into  glory,* — on  this  sub- 
''^t  Mr  oturrodc  discourses  in  the 
une  before  us,  to- which  we  t^fpan 


direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
It  is  founded  on  that  remaikable  pai* 
sage,  1  Timothy  lii.  16,  quoted  to  Uie 
middle  clause  of  the  above  sentence. 
The  volnme  consists  of  six  chapters, 
corresponding  to  the  six  danses  of 
the  verse.     The  chapters  an  sub- 
divided into  three  sections  each,  the 
first  of  which  treats  of  the  subject  ss  a 
fiict,  the  second  as  a  mystery,  and 
the  third  as  a  mystery  tendinv  to 
promote  practical  godlineas.    While 
the  subject  treated  of  is  one  which 
stretches  from  a  past  etemitr,  fills  all 
time,  and  passes  into  etermty  again, 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  title  of  the 
book,  and  fit>m  this  threefold  con- 
tents of  each  chapter,  that  one  lead- 
ing design  of  the  excellent  author 
was  to  make  the  conteroplatioo  c^ 
these  exalted  themes  subservient  to 
the  advancement  of  true  godlmess. 
Mr  Storrock  is  already  extensiyely 
known  among  those  who  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  recent  discossiofis 
upon  the  Atonement,  as  the  avthor  of 
several  tractates  on  that  subject,  pub* 
lished  anon^ously,  and  whidi  are 
eminently  distinguished  forsoundoea 
in  the  faith,  for  the  aasadty  and 
penetration  of  mind  wbi(£  they  dis- 
play, and  for  their  condusivenesi  as 
to  the  point  at  issue.     More  receotlj 
he  has  published  a  very  excelleot  and 
useful  treatise  on  *■  Secret  Religion  ;^ 
showing,  by  these  very  different  kinds 
of  composition,  that  he  regards  reli- 
gion both  as  a  matter  of  the  head  and 
of  the  heart,  and  that  be  sees  no 
inconsistency  between    the  soblima 
charity  commended  by  the  beloved 
apostle,  and  his  injunction — *■  If  any 
man  come  unto  you,  and  bring  not 
this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into 
your  houses,  neither  bid  him  God 
speed.*    The  work  beforo  us  is  able 
and  interesting,  and  fully  sustaiu  the 
former  reputation  of  the  author,  and 
shows  his  unabated  and  increasing 
zeal  for  the  interests  both  of  dootrina! 
and  practical  religion.    It  is  cast  in 
a  sort  of  medium  between  a  Uieolo* 
gical  treatise  and  a  sermon,  h&Dg 
more  doctrinal  than  the  latter,  and 
more  practical  than  the  former.    A 
sound  and  solid  body  of  truth,  con- 
veyed in  A  clear,  tranquil,  and  genial 
stvle,  is  everywhere  made  the  ha/o 
of  important  pzmctical  teaching. 
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'Wlien  there  is  nothing  to  find 
fault  with,  and  the  work  is  of  the 
mixed  character  above  described,  it 
18  impossible  to  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  a  book  by  extracts,  how- 
ever well  selected.    The  special  ex- 
cellence of  the  volame  hes  in  the 
fblness  and  consistency  with  which 
Christ  himself,  in  his  glorious  person, 
M   Immanuel,  is  held  forth  as  the 
sole  source  of  all  wisdom,  righteous- 
ness, and  strength.    The  person  of 
Chmt  is  the  grand  theme  of  revela- 
tion, and  it  is  by  the  exhibition  of 
Christ  personally,  as  one  '  in  whom 
there  is  wisdom,  riffhteonsness,  and 
sanctiiication,*  that  Sie  word  of  God 
is  distinguished  from  all  mere  creeds 
and  systems,  and  becomes  the  repo- 
sitory,   not   merely    of  everlastmg 
troth,  but  of  '  eternal  life.'    Truth 
is  not  that  whieh  saves ;  it  is  merely 
the  light  which  reveals  the  Saviour 
to  perishing  men.    The  most  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  gospel  doc- 
trines will  be  inert  and  powerless — 
will  not  convey  one  vital  impulse  to 
the  soul — ^unless  in  so  far  as  these 
doctrines  are  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  the  person  of  a 
livinc^  Saviour  and  dead  souls.    AU 
the  hfe  of  souls,  by  God's  ordination, 
is  in  Christ,  and  the  bible  is  like  a 
lamp,  which  God  hath  lighted,  to  let 
men  see  the  Saviour  with ;  and  if 
they  look  to  the  lamp,  and  not  to 
the  glorious  person  whom  it  was 
sent  to  reveal,  they  will  have  light 
without  life — ^they  may  know  truth, 
but  they  will  be  ignorantof  the  Saviour 
— ^they  may  know  Christianity,  but  they 
will  be  ignorant  of  Christ.  They  may 
know    something   of  that   relation 
which  subsists  between  an  under- 
standing and  a  doctrine,  but  they 
will  be  strangers  to  that  attachment 
of  soqI,  that  union  of  heart,  which 
subsists  between  person  and  person, 
between  the  living  soul  on  earth  and 
the  living  Redeemer  in  heaven,  and 
by  which,  in  despite  of  absence  and 
distance,  the  soul  is   knit  to    the 
Kedeemer,  and  becomes  a  member 
of  his  mystical  body.    The  person  of 
Christ,  held  forth  as  the  grand  object 
for  %oob  to  look  at,  is  that  which 
christianises  discourses,  and  renders 
them  evangelical,  and  calls  the  affec- 
tions into  exerdse ;  whereas  pxeach* 


ifig  the  tmth  About  Christ,  ratheif 
than  preaching  Christ,  as  is  too  often 
done,  is  calculated  to  restrain  the  af- 
fections, the  object  of  which  mus^ 
always  bo  a  person.  Now  we  con- 
sider thatone  of  the  chief  excellenoea 
of  the  volume  before  us  lies  in  the 
prominence  with  which  the  Saviour's 
person  is  brought  forward. 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  highly 
practical,  as  we  have  in  the  Savioor  a  du-^ 
Hnd^  Uving  person^  as  an  object  oftrus4  an4 
c^ecihn^  and  one  who  is  the  rq)ositarg  ^ 
all  that  life  and  strength  which  are  neces^ 
sarif  to  holiness. 

^  Christ  is  not  a  divine  emanation.  He  is 
not  a  mere  attribate  of  the  aelf-^xiatent 
Jebovah.  He  is  God  equal  with  the 
Father;  a  distinct  person,  and  yet  tba 
same  in  substance,  eqnal  in  power  and 
gloiy  witli  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Those  who  either  denj  or  over-^ 
look  the  Saviour's  personalltj,  not  onlji 
neglect  many  parts  of  rsTelation ;  thej  also 
deprive  themselves  of  mnoh  comfort  and 
confidence  which  thef  would  otberwiaS 
enjoy.  The  Sodnian  and  Pantheist  have 
no  personal  Savioor  to  whom  they  can  ap^ 
ply ;  they  can  find  neither  repose  to  their 
understandings,  nor  a  proper  object  for 
their  afieetions.  In  Immanuel  we  find 
both.  We  find  a  tmstworthy  person ;  one 
who  is  at  once  the  object  of  faith  and  love. 
The  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Son  of 
God,  are  appellations  which  designate  a 
person  on  whom  we  may  rely,  and  to  whom 
we  may  entrost  our  souls  with  safety  and 
comfort.  The  command  in  reference  to 
God  fai  Christ,  is  veiy  supporting  and  ani- 
mating,—*  Trust  in  him  at  all  times;  ye 
people,  poor  ont  yoor  heart  before  hun: 
God  is  a  xvfbge  for  ns.'*' 

Again,— 

**  Compared  with  faith  in  a  doctrine,  in 
any  doctrine  of  the  Goepel,  how  much  more 
is  faith  in  Christ's  person  calculated  to  pi^ 
mote  vital  godliness  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men?  A  mere  assent  to  the 
whole  testimony  of  the  Bible  concerning 
Christ's  work,  cannot  be  so  efiective  in  pro- 
ducing likeness  to  Christ,  as  faith  in  the 
person  of  the  Saviour  himself.  That  only 
is  saving  faith  which  has  for  its  object  a 
person  who  is  God  and  man,  and  such  a 
person  is  foond  only  in  Christ;  therefore, 
saving,  sanctifying  faith,  is  peculiariy  and 
distinctly  placed  on  Christ.  As  has  been 
well  observed  by  another,  <God  purposed 
to  save  men,  not  merely  by  a  revelation  of 
tmth,  but  by  a  personal  manifestation  of 
IXeity.  Hebce,  one  of  the  most  notable 
distinctions  between  Christianity  and  ail 
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tj^ttam  of  phQonpbj  ud  flte  n^glba, 
eoDMte  in  tUi,  that  wlub  tbtj  tMcIi  moi 
to  look  for  nlvitioa  froni  bc&f  in  a  ciwd,  or 
tKe  oboertanoo  of  omoiQBiei,  dM  tani  thoir 
ezpoeUtioiia  to  the  pononal  afncj  of  the 
Godboid.*  Noir,  Christ,  aaponennd  of  an 
«icellaieei,hiiiiiaB  and  diTine,and  as  haTiog 
maoifosted  his  lore  to  as  in  a  singnhr  man- 
DSf 9  iSi  without  oontrofonjt  infinttsly  snp^" 
lior,  as  an  olyoot  of  tnist  and  aflodkn,  to 
allodMr  panoDS,  and  to  aU  othor  manileB- 
tatfaos  of  God  pat  together.  Nor  is  thte 
nera  ^tecnlation-  -a  theoiy  nntnstftd  as  to 
Stsrasahs;  ftr {twiUbefeirodthatgeniine 
godinessi  fodliness  connected  with  a  hirii 
fcndi  of  btoDect,  and  despiuig  at  ence  the 
manuMries  of  snpentition,  and  the  imbecili- 
ties of  pietism,  has  always  and  nniibrmly 
pierailed  in  a  neater  measnre  where  Christ's 
pentm  and  wo%  have  been  kept  prominentlj 
befbre  the  mind.** 

Tbe  penon  of  Chxut  ii  held  forth 
M  Ae  moit  complete  and  perfect 
naniiwtalioii  of  God. 

**  We  beUeve  that  Ged  eiisto,  that  he  was, 
•nd  is,  and  is  to  come,  an  infinito,  stomal, 
and  nnchangeable  being ;  bat  we  cannot  hj 
aearehing  find  him  ont,  we  cannot  find  oat 
the  Ali^^tj  to  perftdion.  Oar  great 
difiicoltj  &  meditatmg  on  the  Btemal,  is 
the  want  of  saiUble  and  adeqnate  appre- 
hendons  of  his  natore  and  oharactor.  We 
aie  prone  to  form  in  oor  imagination  some 
■imUitede  or  likeness  of  him,  while  car  on- 
derstanding  moat  coodade  that  this  is  nt- 
terlj  inconsistent  with  the  giofy  of  one  who 
is  a  pore  and  perfect  Spirit.  Qod  is  inrisi- 
hle.  Ills  perfections,  as  thej  consUtato  his 
dWne  natore,  an  hid  firom  the  eyes  of  all 
living.  In  this  sense  no  man  hath  seen  Qod 
at  any  thne,  nor  can  see  him ;  and,  as  finite 
csn  never  comprehend  iofinite,  in  this 
view,  he  will  be  the  invisible  God  thnogh 
aU  eternity." 

'*  It  is  a  most  dsUg^ol,  attracting,  sano- 
ti^g  trnth,  that  (S>d  dwells  in  the  human 
natore  of  oor  Lord  Jesoa  Christ :  it  is  most 
encooraging  to  oar  minds,  which  are  ready 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  Uie  idea  of  a  pore 
Snirit,  who  are  only  able  to  look  on  Qod 
when  he  comes  down  in  a  dead,  and  places 
himself  in  the  deft  of  the  rock.  Acoord- 
in^y»  it  was  one  of  the  benevolent  dedgns 
of  ^  incarnation,  to  bring  down  the  moral 
•ttribotea  of  Qod  nearer  to  the  levd  of  car 
capadties,  and  thos better  BangdWt  a0(M»- 
ttoos,  and  exhibit  a  perfect  and  exalted 
Jodd  of  homan  excdlence.  Intheperwn 
2JJ2*?^  °^  *^  "P-k  with  reverence,  hath 
toS;  •^j^J^T'^  P««^ted  himsdf 
^  m^  JS^  ™«*  congenial  to  oor 
^l^^nS^*^  ^  sosXoar  frdlty, 
«  our  confidence.    As  the  stfll  small 


•omd  of  nsMy  nsats  %ilh  a  ptIMi  ra- 
pooM  iHmb  tlM  thander,  and  theestthqiakc^ 
and  the  to  vroold  leave  the  hesTfisftifw!, 
BO  God,  in  ear  natore  embodying  dl  &mm 
and  Inmian  erndlence,  and  dweOiBg  id  i 
vak  of  taars,  is  more  calcalsted  to  gui  tb 
heart,  tlinn  a  contemplation  of  God  wap^y 
as  an  Infinite  Spirit,  dwelling  b  the  oeotn 
of  onappRMohable^flry  and  pore  bestitode.'* 

It  is  by  the  miioii  of  penoo  to 
penon  that  the  life  which  is  in  Chnt 
is  at  fiont  (Mouamiicated  to  the  sod, 
andeoatainedtoalleteniiif;  and  it 
m  in  thia  that  the  difoenoe,  the 
nifintiel  and  nnipeakablT  grant  dif- 
ferenoe,  oonaiats,  whica  tlierB  a 
between  aavinff  fiuth  and  men  qieco- 
Utive  faith — 3ie  one  oonjoini  truth 
and  the  nndentandiog,  wfaSe  the 
othec  unites  the  whole  man  to  the 
soorce  of  life,  and  canses  it  to  flow 
m  a  warm,  and  livina^andfrncti^g 
earrenty  thxoogh  the  whole  spmt, 
and  sonl,  and  body.  This  is  weU 
stated  by  oor  anthor. 

"  The  fidth  which  is  spebn  of  in  the 
propowtion— « God  was  b«lie»ed  oo  m  th« 
world;  does  not  signify  a  hsreseeert  to  the 

evidences  of  Christ's  miseioii,  !««»*«»; 
death,  reson«ctioa,  and  asoeosioo,  or  teJM 
troth  and  glory  of  those  doctnaee  wM 
are  connected  with  these  great  w^  ^• 
lievedonla  the  worid  v^^^fz 
preceding  stotement— '  Pweched  mto  «» 
Qentfles.'    Now,  as  it  wss  a  V^JZ 
manifest  in  flesh,  who  wss  pwdiuned  » 
mankind  as  a  Snvioor,  so  wb«  /■»»  » 
here  mentioned  U  is  called  a  belie««.«i  * 
peraon.    Christ  is  preached  md  Cbn*  « 
beUeved  on.    The  m^  *^  ?^  ^1 
g^ve  ns  inibrmation  aboot  Chmt  oAm 
woric,  it  ofiers  him  as  a  Savioar ;  tf^  »*5 
while  it  haa  to  do  with  il»J^^^ 
Christ,  hss  chisfly  to  do  with  Chn^  "T 
seli    TheSavioor,then,isthe0W»o^ 
of  saving  feith.    No  donbt  the  bjher*  oe- 
dito  the  fact,  that  Christ  died  ^  "^' 
and  that  his  atooement  is  iofl^Ju^ 
dent  to  answer  all  the  poipoe*  ^  r^ 
itwasde^ed;  yet  this  is  not  W*'"** 
Christ ;  this  is  not  comfaig  to  Cf  "*  ' ' ' 
The  diecriminating  nature  at  6i»f  5. 
lieving  in  Christ,  consists  in  Uat  tinfi^ 

approbation,  personal applicitiooi ""^^ 
ble  reliance  which  have  often  been  e^^ 
by  the  rignificant  thoogh  w^Jfz;. 
term  tgpprcpnaHon,  This  ii  ^^ 
ranted  l^  the  offers  of  the  gB^"^^  ^^ 
rational,  conadering  the  rtfi^^J^l 
and  may  be  said  to  be  the  007  J^ 
whidi  there  can  be  a  fell  i»',,»*^ 
aeoeptance  of  thcee  gracioiii  off^ 
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Tho  antlior  •!«>  abows  niott  dii« 
tincCfy  and  fcroiblj  how  this  penooal 
union  is  ewcntinl  to  the  joftificatkm 
of  beKAten,  nd  that  without  it 
thereokD  benole^  justification  at  all, 
and  whenerer  this  »  departed  fronii 
anoAer  (pspel  is  introdaoed.  In 
the  fiiDowmg  pasnges  he  shows  how 
gffWskmtly  the  penonal  suArings  of 
Christ  tutify  against  sin  ^^ 

'^  If  il  had  been  withia  ths  oompsis  of 
p— HJfity  to  flsva  flniMn  without  the  death 
of   Chii^— if  drrinA  wisdom  and  power 
could  have  devised  another  method,  God's 
own  Son  had  never  died.    The  fiMft,  there- 
focot  that  he  became  incarnate,  and  obediBBt 
luto  deatb,  ehowe  that  the  divine  natm«  is 
iiifiiiiteljr»  etemallj,  and  nnchangeablj  op- 
posed to  all  sin — ^that  he  cannot  bat  hate 
it — that  he  cannot  bat  panieh  it— that  it  is 
ntteilj  and  infimtelj  impoenble  to  pass  it 
bj,  nr  whomsoever,  or  OH  whomeoever  it 
is  Iboiid.    Let  none  pnsame  to  eay  that 
God  is  too  good   to   make  any  of  his 
aoatons  miiwrahlft,  after  that  dedantioir 
<— *  It  pleaaed  the  Lord  to  braiee  him,  and 
to  put  him  to  grief.'    If  it  had  been  poesi- 
ble  to  pardon  ein,  when  charged  against 
any  in  ^vine  rebkoning,  then  infinite  love, 
and  infinite  wisdom,  and  mfinite  power 
would  have  aU  stood  forth  to  prevent  the 
sofleiings  of  God's  eternal  Son,  who  had  no 
sin  of  Ua  own,  bnt  was  charged  by  hnpu* 
UtiflD  with  the  gaOt  of  all  the  sins  of  those 
whom  he  repreeented.    If  hi  was  smitten, 
no  otlier  can  poesiblj  escape  withoat  ren- 
dering perfect  obedkoee  and  perfect  satis- 
fiMtioa  to  the  law,  and  thoae  who  cannot 
jiioBBut  the  righteoosness  of  Christ— who  do 
not  take  hhn  as  th«r  own  Savioar,  most 
bear  the  pomshment  of  sin  in  their  own 


The  last  qnotation  which  we  shall 
make  shows  now  important  the  per« 
son  of  Christ  is  in  relation  to  die 
eternal  world. 

''There  is  something  very  awfhl  and 
ovmovering  in  thinkmg  of  God  aa  a  pore 
Spintp  and  of  entering  into  his  inunemote 
preseneei  Natore  ahrinks  back^  and  many 
of  God's  dssr  saints  have  been  all  their 
lift  snlgeet  to  bondage  thioogh  fear  of  death. 
In  the  ineamation,  however,  we  have  a 
bleesed  antidote.  God  in  onr  natore  dweUa 
in  heaven,  and  he  hath  assored  his  people 
that  they  shall  be  where  he  is  to  behold  his 
doTf  •  Yes,  the  moment  the  spirit  of  the 
believer  qoits  its  tabernacle  of  day,  it  shall, 
by  the  law  of  a  spiritoal  attractioa,  move 
towarda  that  ^orioos  world  into  which 
Immanoel  has  gone,  and  it  shall  be  ever 
with  the  Lord^over  with  the  Lord  who 


dweSsfai  hssMoiaonrnqrastasak  Thii 
silbrds  strong  sonfideBoe  to  the  belisver 
when  he  Wftpf  of  entering  into  sn  raseea 
world  end  standing  bdbre  his  God.  Aooor* 
Haijijt  many  woonded  sools,  in  whom  Satan 
had  fixed  his  snows,  jast  as  they  wers 
aboot  to  step  into  Jovian,  have  derived 
0reat  ooosolation  firam  a  faith's  view  of  the 
reridenoe  of  God  In  hnman  natare  in  that 
blened  tend  of  promise  which  tey  beyond/ 

In  eondosion,  we  oordialljr  re* 
eonunend  this  work  to  oar  readersi 
and  commend  the  salgect  of  which  it 
treats  to  their  contempla^on.  It 
refers  to  an  cTcnt,  the  Use  of  which 
hss  never  occurred,  nor  is  there  rea- 
son to  think  thatf  during  the  Bmits 
of  infinite  duration,  the  like  wiU 
occur  again.  Time  and  fiuniUarity, 
which  lessen  the  mterest  and  lower 
the  importance  of  all  other  subjectii 
only  increases  the  wonders  of  the 
incarnation.  Because  it  is  so  won- 
derful, so  difiPerent  fix>m  all  that  could 
have  been  an^pated,  it  is  all  the 
more  p)dlike ;  for  the  more  of  God 
there  is  in  anything,  it  is  the  more 
above  the  comprdiension  of  man* 
When  God*s  doings  can  be  antici- 
Dated— when  we  can  form  before- 
hand some  idea  of  how  he  will  act— 
we  then  behold  onlv  ^the  hiding 
of  his  power,'  and  ue  lesser  numi'* 
festadons  of  his  natare.  But  when 
he  takes  the  measure  of  his  doings 
firom  his  own  character,  then  the 
result  is  somethingsurprisinjg— some- 
thing amazing  —  somethmg  that 
makes  the  church  in  heaven  to  sing 
*  Great  and  marvellous,'  and  the 
churdi  on  earth  to  respond,  *  As  &r 
as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth, 
so  fiir  are  th)r  ways  above  our  wavs.* 
To  quarrel  with  the  incarnation  be- 
cause it  is  something  which  man 
could  never  have  anticipated,  some- 
thing that  man  cannot  essily  believe 
to  have  taken  place,  is,  in  reality,  to 
miarrel  with  it  for  being  too  little 
uke  man,  and  too  much  like  God. 
The  more  incomprehensible  it  is,  the 
more  is  it  godlike,  for  God  is  incom- 
prehensible. To  quarrel  with  it| 
therefore,  on  this  account,  is  to 
quarrd  with  itfordisplayinff  too  much 
wisdom — and  too  mnch  love — and 
too  much  grace — and  too  much  of 
the  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchange- 
able.   Most  of  onr  hard  views  of 
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flkiduiaeAomeoMpariag  him  witli 
tmmhfm.  We  M  relaotanft  ud 
ftwse  to  ftoop  to  any  one,  end 
eepeoiftllr  to  an  inferior,  and  we  see 
Chat  the  higher  men  riae  aboTe  one 
Unother  in  rank,  they  have  the 
less  of  condescension  ;  and  as  Grod  is 
the  greatest  and  most  exalted  of  all 
beinfls,  as  he  is  infinitely  happy,  and 
absolotely  independent,  measuring 
him  by  the  standard  of  men,  we  have 
dif&eaky  in  believin/Tt  that  in  order 
io  benefit  men,  God  should  come 
down  and  dwell  in  human  natore  on 
the  earth.  Now  God  is  so  conde- 
scending, jost  because  he  is  so  great, 
T— for  he  is  as  much  above  all  crea* 
lures  in  love  and  compassion,  as  he 


ia  above  them  in  povt^aad  ^. 
Does  not  he  attend  to  the  vati  of 
everything  in  his  vast  dooiaions? 
Doee  not  he  hear  the  lavsu  wfaai 
they  cry?  Does  he  not  *»doik€ 
the  grass  of  the  field?  Doobenot 
watdi  oyer,  direct,  and  coatrol  tlie 
flight  of  a  sparrow,  se  that  it  slights 
ttot  without  his  permisMa?  Aod 
does  not  this  show  that  the  divine 
goyemmeni  of  the  nnivens  is  m  in- 
omsant,  univenal,  infinite  set  of  eon* 
deaension?  Ia  not  the  ineunstion  ef 
God  then  analogous  to  what  wene 
artmnd  us,  though  the  eondaesBnon 
is  unspeakably  greater,  both  u  bmh- 
ner  and  degree  ? 
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VRAMOI. 

TkB  /Vea  ChMrdk  and  tk§  IfaHomd 
OmrdL — '  Thsre  is  nothing  neir,*  sajt  tht 
sorrespondent  of  Evan^ical  Chsrutmiom 
for  September  of  last  year,  '  sinoe  the  last 
month,  in  the  internal  state  of  French 
notestantism.  The  Frte  Ckurtk  poraues 
tranquilly  Its  coarse  ;  it  doea  not  hope  to 
undertake  any  great-soonding  operationa; 
it  ia  modest  and  hamble»  hoping  eveiythlng 
from  the  blessing  of  the  Lord.  The  No* 
UmaiCknirch  ia  very  calm;  the  majority  of 
ka  memhers  are  less  ooeapied  with  reBgioos 
fneatioDS  than  with  politicsl  debates.* 

Progrtu  of  EvamgfUmOwiL^—lt  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  the  work  of  erangelisa* 
^0D«  in  connection  with  the  Evangelical 
Society  of  France,  more  especially  in  the 
department  of  the  Yoane,  goea  forward. 
'  Obaenre,*  aajs  the  same  coirespondent  in 
a  communication  of  a  later  date, '  that  a 
few  jeara  since  not  a  aingle  proteatant,  so  to 
speak,  could  be  found  in  thia  part  of  France. 
What  a  ramarkable  change  now  I  Listen 
to  the  report  of  the  evangelist)  if.  Bar- 
tlmkt,  who  is  leaving  this  sUtiou :  '«  There 
are  now  at  Sena  ftim  eighty  to  a  hondred 
families  who  are  attached  to  evangelical 
worship ;  and  already  the  Lord  has  fonned 
there  a  flock  of  the  children  of  God. 
Before  my  departure  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
breaking  bread  with  this  dear  apiritual 
family,  and  I  could  have  wiahed  the 
memberg  of  the  committee  at  Paris  to  see 
their  emotions  and  overflowing  of  heaii, 
nnder  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

'The  kitalligence  from  the  6arihe  de- 
partment ia  equally  aatiafactoiy.  Eveiy* 
whevti  wheia  attampi*  have  been  made  at 


•vangelisatioQ,  there  are  gisit  T^ 
ments,  both  aa  it  r^iards  tke  Bwbtf,  «n4 
the  serious  dispositkm  of  the  baii«  of  »• 
preaching  of  the  troth.  The  «f ■JV'*^ 
Sr.  DiAsays.  "It  ia  endeit  tb.t « 
have  hen  a  fine  field  of  labour.  pi««»J 
an  abundant  harvest.  9».*^  "H^^!!^ 
psnwns  dsriroos  of  "W^w.  "*I?7T! 
r.  .  I«peatit,swefkiit»be^ 
hen,  a  great  work,  on  whidi  «  P* 
blea^g  already  sests.*" 

rrAi^T. 

A  powerfol  laaddaa  haa  **«  ^T^ 
shnost every stata,  ^"^^^1^ 
af  those  ameHofatioDS  whi*  »««»^«^ 
had  intMdeeed.  This  "t'^^^Ji 
good  without  a  piteury  '^Jr?^ 
propagaUon  of  the  gospel.    The  ^^™^ 

have  entered  Tuscany,  *n«J*^  f^I'CS 
or  abandoned  to  the  prcUtes  of  the  ww^ 
church  to  suppress,  the  flvanfptf^  , 
which  seemed  to  be  taking  root,  gf*^ 
the  sacred  writings  hsfs  be«a  — ^fy. 
the  preaaea  which  Isansd  thffi  /°^ 
In  Piedmoat,  stiU  aad*  a  Ub««i| J^j^ 
oisnfc,  the  ciicBlstioa  of  the  ^nf^^ 
penaitad  to  a  certun  axtaot;  ^ 
dexgy,  supported  by  forriga  ">*"**#  ^. 
begun  to  laundi '  the  thmid*»  * 
communieatbn  agunst  thoae  «rhoa^ 
them.  TheBiahopofSaloees,isp|i^ 
wagea  waron  the  bible;  and  t^***??^ 
eo^iged  ia  vendbg  them  fiw  ^^l^ 
village,  meet  with  great  dift»to*  .. 
Milan  oppontioo  u  not  yet  ^l^ 
fested.    Pecufiaritieaattendiogtbepo^ 

of  the  Anslrians  in  Lombaidy  ^^JT 
bahly  avert  it  for  the  present;  '^'"^ 
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depoi  for  Ubki.  attaUiiM  at  MiUn,  it 
Kill  in  exjatonos.  FSnallj,  at  Lnoea,  w]ioi0 
oslebrated  baths  are  aa  attraction  to 
nomeroas  straogeni  a  recent  act  haa  created 
t  great  sensation  amongst  the  English,  while 
it  proves  how  nllgJMas  liberty  has  been 
QompromiBed  la  Tiiscanj.  The  prefect  of 
Lizccai  withoat  anj  trial,  or  ev«i  preWons 
inqoirj,  issned  an  edict  ordering  a  saperior 
officer  of  the  British  marines,  Captain 
FAkeabain,  who  had  resided  there  finr  tha 
latt  seren  yean,  to  quit  the  department 
within  three  days.  This  order  applied 
equally  to  his  wife.  The  only  offence  which 
proToked  this  arbitrary  and  barbarons  decree, 
was,  that  the  English  officer  had  offered  a 
religions  tract,  published  in  Ti^scany,  to  a 
paraljtic  at  the  hospital.  All  the  English 
residents,  indignant  at  this  conduct,  im- 
mediately dispatched  a  protest  to  the  En- 
glish smbanador  at  Florence. 

HITHGABT. 

IkaA  of  PMUp  iSdpArr.— Tntelligenoa 
baa  been  received  of  the  death  of  Philip 
Saphir,  at  Fssth,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
dviog  which,  even  when  confined  ibr  the 
Qoit  part  to  a  sick-bed,  he  contrived  to 
galher  aroand  him  and  superintend  the  in- 
straetion  of  a  nnmerous  class  of  children  in 
the  word  of  God.  Along  with  bis  father 
and  others  of  the  same  family,  he  was  one 
^  the  earliest  oonTsrta  in  connection  with 
the  Free  Church  mimun  to  the  Jews  in  that 
otj.  lo  a  letter  from  hu  father,  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Stnart,  anno&Qcing  his 
Aeath,  the  fdlowing  fragment  of  a  copy  of 
i  Taetament  which  he  had  commenced,  hot 
^"w  pfSfented  finiahmg  by  reason  of  death, 
baa  beiD  forwarded. 

•^  hxi  tnU  to  my  much  hdovedjparmtt, 
dear  sUten^  and  brother. 
In  tbo  name  of  Jesus. 
I  wish: — 

(a,)  That  yon  fally  sobmit  to  the  will 
«f  God  at  the  entrance  of  my  death,  ac- 
«"dtBg  to  Job  i.  21 ;  ii.  10;  Matt.  vi. 
10 :  Pa.  xl.  9 ;  Matt.  xzvi.  42. 

(^•)  The  death  of  a  child  may  be  griennia 
to  the  pareota,  and  to  mooni  for  him  ia 
natural;  bat  do  Dot  try  the  Lord:  be 
cbeerfol  ia  the  midst  of  affliction,  for  you 
have  the  conaoUtionyoor  Philip  is  in  heaven,* 
•cowding  to  2  Sam.  xiL  15—23;  Jer. 
xui.  13  ;  Ecdes.  u.  10 ;  John  xri.  20-<-. 
^i  Heb.  ziL  2  j  2  Cor.  viL  10;  John  v. 
2*;  Ecolee.  vii,  2^  2  Cor.  iv.  8—17; 
Bam-xil  12;  CoU  L  14  ;  2  Cor.  xv.  7. 

(e)  This  death  may  be  a  call  to  repentance, 
md  a  roQsing  voice  to  excite  more  love,  and 
f«th,  and  hope,  in  yonr  hearts,  according  to 
Jw.T.S;  vii.  8;  Iaa.xxfHi.  19;  Rev.a.4, 
&;  Job  ixxiii.  29,  80 ;  laa*  xxviU.  16; 
Hag,nL42. 


State  of  ik9  Fno  Church.  Mitmon, 
— Dr  Duff  of  Calcutta,  and  Mr  Moi^ 
lay  Mitchell  of  Bombay,  have  each  con* 
eluded  a  difficult  and  arduous  tour  to  the 
other  mission-stations,  and  to  different  parts 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  missionary 
labour.  In  a  short  letter  from  Mr  Ewart, 
of  date  August  8,  1849,  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Tweedie,  he  announces  the  baptism 
at  Calcutta  of  a  Mnssnlmani  woman,. who 
had  beMi  living  for  some  time  in  the  £snuly 
of  Mr  Chill,  the  teacher  at  Baosbeiria* 
Id  tha  same  letter  Mr  Ewart  also  nporta 
the  death  of  lehwae  Chaudia,  one  of  the 
converts.  AtiVmathemission  is  prosperous. 
The  fsith  of  the  missionaries,  however,  has 
been  subjected  to  a  new  trial,  in  the  re- 
moval, either  by  the  arts  or  the  violence  of 
his  heathen  relatives,  of  a  young  Brahmin 
who  had  attended  then  for  about  a  fortm|(ht 
aa  an  inquirer,  and  of  whom  they  had  been 
led  to  entertain  good  hopes.  At  MaAroM 
the  miisioa-lnstitation  and  ita  branohea 
continue  to  prosper.  The  daily  attendanoa 
of  pupils,  the  Bev.  Mr  Johnston  writes^ 
was  never  so  great,  and  the  boys  and  ^Is, 
all  make  steady  progress.  Appasawm^, 
and  Ramanoojum,  stiS  continue  to  exercisa 
their  gifts  of  preaching  in  English  and 
Tamil  on  the  Saturdays,  as  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  Venkataramiah,  and  Kt- 
tinjooloo,  continue  to  preach  in  English  oa 
the  Sabliathforenoooswlthmnch  acceptance, 
besides  preaching  in  Tamil  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  fort  on.  Thncsday 
evenings.  The  number  of  English  hearera 
is  increasing,  and  soma  sools  are  seeking  to 
enter  life,  especially  among  the  soldien  of 
the  25th  regiment,  now  in  the  fort. 

AYUCA— -OU>  OALABAB. 

Inermmi  wtatM  m  dk'mt  ihinffi  tkoum 
at  Creek  Vmm.-^'  So  far,'  the  Bev.  Mr 
Gddie  writes,  in  a  letter  of  date  May  th» 
9th  last, '  aa  my  ezperieooe  goea,  I  think 
there  ia  more  interest  taken  by  those  who 
attend  oor  meetings  regulariy,  than  theso' 
waa  before,  in  the  subjects  discossad.  The 
great  artides  of  faith,  and  the  leading  miear 
of  doty,  have  now  been  frequently  breughb 
before  them,  y^  the  repecitioa  of  theok 
aeams  not  to  pail  upon  their  ear.  Ferhapa 
they  feel  like  one  who  surveys  some  vast 
work  of  art ;  its  greatnees  does  not  strika 
BO  much  at  first  view,  but  seems  to  incresaa 
on  every  repeated  survey,  and  to  grow  upon 
tha  obsenrer.  So  they,  as  they  begin  to 
apprehend  more  distinctly  the  iwehitions 
which  the  gospel  makea  to  them,  reoeiva 
them  with  renewed  and  increasing  interest* 
If  so,  it  is  a  hopefhl  ugn.' 

Hopefid  eondUion  ofyenmg  EifO  Homely* 
—Amid  other  enoounging  signa  in  tha 
state  of  thami«iM,theeoiidMt  oCyooag 
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sf9  HoMityy  tJM  Uo^f  Mfet  !•  bij^biiiiflig 
to  afttnok  tiM  ittantloa  of  the  inWaiuuMt. 
He  pays  •  itriet  npvd  to  the  Locd'e-dey, 
He  hae  nude  the  dleooreij  thet  he  liei 
*  two  liearta,*  the  one  el  war  with  the  oUmt  ; 
and  he  holds  en  Sabbath  a  pfajer  meeting 
fat  Us  own  hooaa,  with  his  eompanionap  after 
tibe  Sabbath  mondng  atrrioe.  *■  The  de^ 
be  ngj  strong  ftr  this  ooontrf /  said  Mr 
Qeldie  to  lum  one  day  in  oonfwaatian. 
*TeB|*  replied  fonng  Eyo,  *rttj  strong. 
For  myself,  it  be  all  the  same  sa  if  I  had 
two  heaxt.  One  want  me  to  bear  God^ 
w«^  and  do  good ;  tother  want  me  not  to 


does.  Last  Smdaj,  that  pises  I  ritdevo 
with  Biy  people  at,  Ihscvewe^to  doused 
one  side  of  my  bent  want  me  to  wetk,  bat 
tother  BdenewiU;  no  I  sit  down  and  real 
m/UUe.' 

Letters  hate  alee  hesn  rsevied  asnoeno 
fag  the  safe  airiral  of  MrWedddandln 
tanlj,  after  a  pleasant  pamsg%  at  Old 
OahdMv;  on  the  7th  of  Ai^  ink,  od  tlw 
Und  remption  with  which  hewasg^ertsd, 
both  at  Dnln  Town  and  Cheek  Towa,  by 
the  oUefr,  people^  and  ehSdien  of  tto 


DOMESTIC. 


WKtM    CRUBOH    FSEaBTTBRT    OF    AB- 
BBOATH^TRS   COTBHA1IT8. 

This  preebytery  held  ito  nswd  ammat 
meeting  at  Arbroath*  on  Wedneedaj  the  6th 
]>eesmb«.  After  the  tnmsaetion  of  or- 
dinaiy  bosinese,  the  PrBsbytsrf  prooeeded 
to  eonaidar  the  subject  of  a  tsstinumy,  of 
vhioh  notioe  had  been  given  at  a  prewons 
meeting.  The  snbieot  waa  introdnced  by 
Mr  ESdopi  of  Aroroath»  who  has  done 
honoor  to  himeelf  bj  ooining  fbrwaid  so 
explidtly  on  this  saljeet,  at  so  early  a 
period  of  the  disoossion;  by  the  very 
seriptonil  manner  in  wbioh  the  sa^ect  was 
introdooed,  and  by  his  ealm,  temperate,  and 
jndieions  reply  to  the  speedies  made  in  op- 
poeition.  Mr  Hislop*s  motion  was  ss 
follows: — 'Whereas  God  has  done  great 
tbiogi  for  this  chnrch  and  nation  in  timea 
past,  eepeeially  hi  regard  to  a  work  of 
ooTonanted  relbmiation;  and  whereaa  idl 
ranks  and  dasees  have  hankslidden  from  the 
attalnmento  then  made,  and  have  lost  n^ 
of  the  obligations  then  oontiaotsd,  it  is 
hereby  overtored  to  the  veneraUb  the 
General  Assembly,  to  take  into  ite  eerions 
and  solemn  oonrideration  the  propiiely  and 
datyof  emitting  a  teetimony  to  the  good- 
ness of  God  TOQohsaftd  in  ancient  days  to 
this  hidi^-&vonred  conntiy,  in  crdsr  that 
the  snijeet  befaig  bronght  nnder  the  atten- 
tion of  the  membem  of  oor  own  ohmd^ 
and  of  the  oountiy  in  ganenl,  the  eon* 
aeienoss  of  men  may  be  qniebensd,  the 
peonliar  aggravationa  of  ^nr  national  sms 
and  deelenetons  may  be  felt,  repentanoe 
and  reformation  may  be  promoted,  God  may 
be  agam  pleased  to  eend  times  of  nAeshfaig, 
and  glory  may  yet  dwell  in  oor  land.*  Hie 
motion  was  oairied  Inr  eiglit  to  foor.  The 
propriety  of  the  snlgeet  being  oahnly  dis- 
onssed,  was  evidenoed  by  the  speeohsa  of  the 
able  and  eiosUent  men  who  spake  In  oppo- 
sition, as  it  is  qdto  evident  that  aU  the 
dtfbmoe  between  them  and  Mr  Hislop 
ooQsiite  bi  esfteia  n^ppvehemtoos  into 


which  they  have  IkDsD.  This  aidjeotmaik 
bediscMsed,  sooner  or  lateiv  asid  thoa^ 
a  tune  will  be  reqnired  to  remove  pie- 
jodioes,  we  Ibel  oonvinoed  that  tf  ever  tbe 
be  iViensHiid  with  anfflcieat  per* 
only  one  ■wnHTMittn  can  be 
arrived  at  on  Ree  C!hnroh  pioiphw 


The  amraal  mestJng  of  tbe  Mfahnigh 
Bible  Society  waa  held  to  Qoem  Street 
Hail,  on  the  37th  November  lest,  sad  I7 
a^onmment,  in  the  Mnsie  HsU  so  the 
Monday  fbUowing.  Bis  Oreee  ths  Doke 
of  Argyll  in  t£  chsir.  BsndHS  ssveni 
of  the  dty  clerfir,  the  meeting  wm 
addreseed  by  the  Bev.  Dr  Symin^  ef 
Glasgow,  as  reptesentattve  of  the  Qhywr 
BiUe  Society.  « mtfaitt  the  htft  M  yen; 
he  aaid.  'foor  nuBions  stoAig  had  bees 


ea^iended  on  EngiSsh  BiUes,  and  no  ibwer 
than  twenty-seven  miUionB  ef  oofiee  had 
been  printed.  ItwaseaMatadthftoQen 
average  a  oopr  of  the  biUe  was  ismfag 
from  the  British  pieas  every  twelve  secondly 
or  five  every  ndnnte,  snd  that  the  nmbw 
of  English  bibles  at  present  printed,  wu 
eqnal  to  two  for  every  inhabitant,  men, 
woman,  and  child.  ...  If  a  copy  of 
the  bible  was  dealt  ont  every  nmrafa^  n^ 
and  day,  it  wooM  raqofafe  1960  yeeis,  tt 
this  rate,  to  supply  tibe  waato  at  pravt 
now  easting  on  rw  fkoe  of  the  earth.* 

SDUGATTOir  IX  TKKLUTO, 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  tiw  M- 
loinng  yearly  granto  are  nude  m  Ftoiia- 
ment,  ibr  edncational  pmrpoaee  in  Iielisd, 
via.: — 
llgflt—i1  Ihwrt  of 

■^  CoHif  •  >♦ 


0BittulMi  DMallf 


«JUa 


The  grant  for  niHonal  ednoation  in  >U 
Great  Britain  is  only  £600  moce  Umb  wbet 
is  given  to  Ireland  alone. 
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THE    HEAVY    BURDEN. 

Do  you  observe  that  poor  overburdened  labourer?  He  is  aged  and 
infirm,  and  the  weight  which  he  carries  is  disproportioned  to  his  strength. 
It  is  bound  firmly  upon  his  shoulders,  and  with  staggering  steps  and 
hurried  gait  he  is  hastening  to  his  destination,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
it  before  he  shall  actually  fail.  The  effort,  however,  is  too  great  for 
him.  See,  as  he  crosses  the  street,  a  stone  has  caught  his  foot,  and 
with  a  heavj  groan  he  has  fallen  under  his  burden.  The  poor  man 
is  in  extreme  danger,  for  he  is  severely  bruised  and  stunned  by  his 
fall,  and  that  passing  carriage  is  just  upon  the  point  of  running  over 
him ;  but  his  misfortune  has  brought  instant  assistance  to  him,  and  as 
thej  are  kindly  employed  in  removing  his  heavy  load,  raising  his 
bleeding  body,  and  carrying  him  to  his  own  home,  may  we  not  improve 
the  affecting  incident  as  a  striking  memorial  of  the  present  condition 
of  sm-burdened  man  ?  How  few  of  all  the  crowd  that  such  a  circum-^ 
stance  collects  reflect  that  they  are  all  in  the  position  of  the  poor  suf- 
ferer! Most  of  them,  indeed,  feel  oppressed,  but  few  are  aware 
of  the  cause — ^that  they  are  actually  bearing  a  far  heavier  load, 
which,  if  not  removed  by  the  kind  hand  of  a  gracious  God,  must  soon 
sink  them  into  everlasting  perdition.  <  There  is  no  soundness  in  my 
flesh,  because  of  thine  anger ;  neither  is  there  any  rest  in  my  boneS) 
because  of  my  sin ;  for  mine  iniquities  have  gone  over  mine  head  as 
a  heavy  burden;  they  are  too  heavy  for  me/  Yes,  reader^  sin  is  indeed 
a  burden,  and  a  burden  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 

It  is  a  burden  to  Ood  himself.  So  he  expressly  declares^  '  Behold,  I 
am  pressed  under  you  as  a  cart  that  is  full  of  sheaves.'  Strange,  but 
most  expressive  language !  The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth| 
strictly  speaking,  ^fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary;'  but  so  contrary 
is  sin  to  his  nature,  so  much  is  it  opposed  to  his  holy  and  gracious 
designs,  so  contradictory  to  his  express  commands,  that,  like  a  '  moun<^ 
^Q  of  brass,'  it  seems  to  press  upon  all  his  operations,  and  nothing 
short  of  divine  energy  is  capable  of  throwing  off  the  pressure*  That 
mdeed  he  can  easily  do :  '  Ah !  I  will  ease  me  of  mine  adversaries) 
and  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies.'  So  hr  from  his  operations  being 
actually  impeded,  or  his  purposes  really  thwarted)  with  the  skill  of 
omniscience  and  the  power  of  omnipotence  he  has  constraiiied  sin  itsolf 

No*  XX.   Vol*  n.  2  b 
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against  me.'  ^I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear ;  but 
now  mine  eye  seeth  thee ;  therefore  I  abhor  myself^  and  r^ent  in 
dnst  and  ashes/ 

In  fine^  it  will  prove  a  fearful  burden  to  the  impenitent  wmer  at 
last.    No  troth  is  more  obvioos  than  that  Uhe  wages  of  sin  is  death/ 
and  no  prospect  is  more  certain  than  that,  under  the  government  of  a 
righteous  God,  these  wages  shall  be  fully  paid.    We  see  this  not 
obscurely  intimated  by  the  daily  occurrences  of  divine  providence, 
attested  by  the  impressions  of  conscience,  and  clearly  propounded  in 
the  word  of  God.     '  Snares,  fire,  and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tem- 
pest shall  the  Lord  rain  upon  the  wicked ;  this  is  the  portion  of  their 
cup.'    And  surely  it  is  no  slight  matter  to  be  exposed  to  the  pressure 
of  an  almighty  arm.    '  The  wrath  of  a  king  is  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion.' 
What,  then,  must  b^  the  wrath  of  the  King  of  kingst    That  arm  that 
stretched  forth  the  heavens,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  die  earth,  is 
indeed  an  arm  that  is  full  of  power;  and  what  worm  of  the  doft 
can  think,  without  trembling,  of  being  exposed  to  its  unmitigated 
vengeance?     ^Let  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  strive  with  the  pot- 
sherds of  the  earth,    but  woe  unto    him   that   striveth  with  his 
Maker.'  -    , 

And  think  not,  O  impenitent  sinner  I  thai  you  can  escape  out 
of  that  hand.  *  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against 
all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men.'  ^His  own  uuquities 
shall  overtake  the. sinner  lumself;  and  he  shall  be  holden  ia  the 
oords  of  his  sins.'  '  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and 
all  the  nations  that  forget  God.'  Oh  I  what  a  orushing  weight  will 
then  descend  upon  your  guilty  soul!  Now  your  sense  of  sin  never 
disturbed  your  rest,  nor  spoiled  your  relish  for  earthly  pleasures;  then 
you  wjll  lift  up  your  eyes  'in  torment;'  now  you  regarded  it  as «» 
imaginary  •  burden,  and  contrived,  by  mirth  and  frivolity,  for  a  time 
to  drive  it  away ;  then  it  will  return  with  tenfold  weight,  a  red  an^l 
iwupportabh  load,  a  burden  always  inoreasikg,  and  which  noeibn 
of  yours,  nor  power  of  God,  can  now  throw  off.  lake  a.  man  whose 
affairs  are  in  disorder,  but  whose  credit  is  not  yet  entirely  g^n^  1^^ 
did  not  heed,  sa  long  as  you  remained  on  earth,  while  your  debt^ 
were  aecumulating  at  compound  interest.  Every  act,  every  word,  cvenr 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  your  heart)  swelled  the  overwhelrowg 
account.  Your  very  *  ploughing  was  sin,'  your  prayers  were  *  a  smoke 
in  God's  nose — a  fire  that  burned  all  the  day;'  but  you  shut  your 
eyes,  closed  your  books,  and  put  off  to  a  distance  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing. Now,  however,  it  is  come  upon  you,  and  your  ruin  is  in^^J* 
able.  You  are  in  the  hands  of  an  inexorable  creditor, — before  yoais 
a  prison  whidi  none  ever  broke,  and  while  there  the  suia  ^^^  ^^ 
hundredfold  increase  through  endless  agfs;  *you  shall  not  come  for(>^ 
till  you  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing.' 

Ah  1  poor  soul,  you  are  indeed  an  object  of  deep  oommi8eralion»  ^^ 
alas  I  your  destination  is  a  place  where  pity  isunknown*  Onc^^*^^ 
tender  heart  of  human  sympathy  would  have  been  willing)  so  &''  as 
possible,  to  share  your  burden ;  now  the  bowels  of  saints  arc  for  ever 
shut  against  you,  and  your  unhappy  feUow-sufferers  ase  your  yf^^ 
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'  tormentors.'  Once  the  bowels  of  a  heavenly  Father  yearned  over^ 
70a ;  now  '  he  that  made  you  shall  not  have  mercy  upon  you,  and  he 
that  formed  you  shall  show  you  no  favour/  Once  thj  arm  of  a  divine 
Redeemer  was  stretched  out  for  your  relief,  but  you  rejected  his  aid, 
and  trampled  on  his  blood,  and  now  'the  yoke  of  your  transgressions 
18  bound  by  his  hand.'  In  vain  you  call  to  the  rocks  and  the  moun* 
tains,  whose  crushing  weight  you  would  now  esteem  li^t,  could  it 
cover  you  from  the  ^  wrath  of  the  Lamb.'  All  nature  is  deaf  to  your 
cry ;  and  as  you  sink  nnder  the  insupportable  load,  into  the  dark  guli 
of  everlasting  perdition,  {he  only  sound  that  meets  firom  above  your 
astounded  ear  is  the  bitter  taunt  of  insulted  mercy:  ^I  have 
called,  and  ye  refused;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no 
man  regarded;  but  ye  have  set  at  naught  all  my  counsel,  and 
would  none  of  my  reproof:  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  I  will 
mock  when  your  fear  cometh;  when  your  fear  cometh  as  desolation, 
and  your  destructioi^  cometh  as  a  whirlwind;  when  distress  and 
angoiah  cometh  upon  you.  Then  shaU  they  jcall  upon  me,  bat 
I  will  not  answer;  they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not 
find  me.' 

Bat  0!  awakened  sinner,  have  you  begun  already  to  feel  the 
pressore  ?  there  is  hope  for  you.  Look  to  that  crosa^  It  is,  indeed,  a 
melancholy  spectacle,  and  calculated  to  add  tenfold  to  your  sense 
of  sin ;  but  read  the  inscription  and  it  will  afford  you  the  sweetest 
consolation:  'Who  his  own  self  bear  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree.'  Hearken  also,  do  you  not  hear  the  sweet  and 
persuasive  voice  of  the  divine  sufferer?  He  points  you  to  his  bleed- 
ing wounds  and  melting  heart,  and  he  says,  '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  Look 
beyond  the  cross  to  that  high  and  holy  mountain.  It  is  clothed  with 
the  richest  verdure,  and  lighted  up  with  rays  of  celestial  glory*  That 
same  blessed  person  is  there ;  but  Oh  how  changed !  He  wears, 
indeed,  the  memorials  of  his  sufferings.  ^  He  appears  as  if  he  had 
been  slain;'  but  these  marks  on  his  hands  and  his  side  are  the 
trophies  of  his  victory.  'His  countenance  is  as  the  sun, — ^his raiment 
is  white  as  the  light.'  His  cross  is  exchanged  for  a  celeetial  throne— 
his  crown  of  thorns  ior  a  crown  of  glory;  and  in  place  of  the 
blaspheming  and  insulting  mob  that  howled  around  his  cross,  there  is 
^a  great  multitude,  whidi  no  man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and 
kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues,  they  are  clothed  with  white  robes, 
and  palms  in  their  hands.'  '  THio  are  these,  and  whence  came  they  ?' 
These  were  once  sin-burdened  sinners.  It  once  bowed  their  spirits 
down  to  the  dust,  pressed  them  with  the  intolerable  weight  of  its 
guilt,  and  sunk  their  souls  deep  in  the  filthy  mire  of  its  loathsome 
pollution ;  but  ^  they  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation ;  they  have 
washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
and  now  they  are  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and 
night  in  his  temple,  and  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  shall  dweU 
among  them.'  Ah,  how  light  now  are  their  hearts — ^how  free  are  their 
movements!  'They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  upon  them,  nor  any  heat;  but  the 
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fugitive  and  vagabond'  over  the  unoccupied  earth?  No  hand  of  man 
can  touch  thee.  That  brand,  impressed  upon  thy  blood-stained  fore- 
head, is  God's  Oivn  pledge  for  thy  preservation!  Ah!  I  know  it;  I 
know  it :  but  he  only  reserves  me  for  his  own  vengeance !  Go 
where  I  may,  I  am  an  outcast  and  a  vagabond.  The  voice  of  my 
brother's  blood  cries  to  me  from  the  ground,  and  the  dark  scowl  of 
heaven  above  me  proclaims  me  shut  out  from  the  face  of  God. 
*My  punishment !  my  punishment !  It  is  indeed  greater  than  I  can 
bear.' 

Sin  has  proved  a  heavy  burden  to  the  Son  of  €rod.  From  a  great 
number  of  our  ruined  family  God  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  lift 
this  burden ;  but  he  has  done  so  only  by  transferring  it  to  another. 
Without  such  a  transference,  their  relief  had  been  impossible.  Upon 
their  shoulders  it  was  bound  by  the  cords  of  eternal  justice,  and 
nothing  short  of  full  legal  satisfaction  can  loose  them.  ^  The  wages 
of  sin  is  death,'  and  '  without  shedding  of  bl(y)d  there  is  no  remis- 
sion.' As  the  substitute  of  elect  sinners,  however,  God  provided  his 
own  Son ;  and  having  by  his  incarnation  qualified  him  for  assaming 
the  heavy  load,  he  placed  it  on  his  shoulders.  '  Like  lost  sheep  we 
have  all  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  waj ; 
and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all.'  This  load  of 
sin  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  an  infinite  one.  It  was  imputed  gailt, 
indeed,  but  it  was  '  the  sin  of  many ;'  and,  if  one  sinner  sink  under 
his  own  to  everlasting  destruction,  what  was  the  weight  of  his  bur- 
den of  whom  it  is  said,  '  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world?* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  the  dogma  of  universal  redemption,  in 
order  to  show  that  such  a  load  was  an  overwhelming  one.    The 
groans  and  tears,  the  agony  and  death  of  an  Almighty  Saviour,  is  proof 
sufficient  that  its  pressure  would  have  sunk  all  creation  into  hopel^s 
ruin.     '  He  was  in  the  form  of  God,'  and  '  upholdeth  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power ;'  yet  it  wasted  his  sinless  frame,  bowed  his  fearless 
spirit,  and  ground  him  down  to  the  dust  of  death.    Look  at  him  as  he 
walks  through  the  earth !     His  outward  circumstances  are  mean  and 
depressed,  'his  visage  is  more  marred  than  that  of  any  man,  and  his 
form  more  than  the  sons  of  men.'     '  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of 
men,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief.'    Look  at  him  in 
Gethsemane !    The  dews  of  a  cold  night  fall  on  his  uncovered  head, 
and  his  hallowed  person  lies  prostrate  on  the  cold  damp  ground.    No 
hand  of  man  touches  him,  but  such  is  the  pressure  of  internal  agony, 
that  a  bloody  sweat  bursts  from  every  pore,  and  in  anguish  of  spirit 
he  exclaims,   '  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  mef 
Look  at  him  on  that  cross,  where  he  hangs  a  sacrifice  for  sin !    His 
hands  and  side  are  streaming  with  blood,  his  parched  lips  are  tantalised 
with  a  draught  of  bitter  gall,  his  enemies  curse  him,  his  friends  stand 
aloof  from  him,  his  guilty  fellow-sufierers  mock  his  misery:  ^  His  sool 
is  poured  out  like  water ;  all  his  bones  are  out  of  joint;  his  heart  is 
melted  like  wax  in  the  midst  of  his  bowels,'  his  head  hangs  down  upon 
his  bosom,  and,  as  he  resigns  his  spirit  into  the  hand  of  God,  it  is 
with  the  melancholy  exclamation,  the  most  affecting  that  ever  fell  from 
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human  lips,  'My  Grod!  my  God!  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?' 
'Sorely,'  said  the  centurion,  trembling,  when  he  witnessed  this  event, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  '  Surely  this  was  the  Son  of  God.' 
And  well  may  we  tremble  when  we  think  of  the  burden  that  crushed 
him  and  say,  '  If  these  things  be  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  dry?'  'Surely  he  hath  borne  our  grie&,  and  carried  our 
sorrows ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his 
stripes  we  are  healed.' 

It  is  a  constant  burden  to  the  believer.  His  guilt,  indeed,  has  been 
cancelled,  and  one  part  of  the  weight  removed ;  but  this  very  circum- 
stance has  quickened  his  sense  of  the  malignity  of  sin,  and  rendered 
the  remains  of  it  in  his  bosom  an  intolerable  burden.  These  remains 
also  involving  him  constantly  in  new  guilt,  and  subjecting  him  to 
the  frequent  renovation  of  penitential  sorrow,  constitute  a  source  of 
pain  and  wretchedness  to  which  the  impenitent  sinner  is  a  stranger. 
Now  the  features  of  sin  appear  to  him  in  their  true  character  and  full 
relief  and  every  view  that  he  obtains  of  it  tends  immensely  to  aggra- 
vate its  weight.  It  is  a  self-imposed  burden,  and  therefore  deserves 
no  sympathy.  'Thine  own  wickedness  shaU  correct  thee,  and  thy 
hackslidings  shall  reprove  thee:  know^  therefore,  and  see  that  it  is  an 
evil  thing  and  bitter  that  thou  hast  forsaken  the  Lord  thy  Grod.' 
It  is  a  dishonourable  burden,  and  adds  shame  to  his  misery, 
lake  the  badge  of  infamy,  like  the  bloated  face  and  wasted  fi:ume  of 
dissipation,  it  confounds  his  soul  to  look  at  it,  and  he  blushes  to  ask 
commiseration,  or  apply  for  a  cure.  '  Thou  shalt  remember,  and  be 
confounded,  and  never  open  thy  mouth  any  more  because  of  thy 
shame,  when  I  am  pacified  towards  thee  for  all  that  thou  hast  done.' 
It  is,  in  short,  a  nauseous  burden,  a  dead  body  bound  to  a  living  one. 
It  stinks  in  his  nostrib,  it  pollutes  the  air  which  he  breathes,  it  infects 
the  sound  part  of  his  frame ;  and  sick  of  its  presence,  as  well  as 
groaning  under  its  weight,  he  cries  out,  in  pain  and  self-loathing,  '  0 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?' 

*  Labouring  and  heavy  laden'  is  the  condition  of  all  that  are  invited 
to  the  Saviour,  but  'labouring  and  heavy  laden'  so  long  as  they  abide 
m  this  weary  world,  continues  to  be  still  descriptive  even  of  those  who 
have  found  rest  in  him  :  '  We  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being 
hardened.'  Often  indeed  do  they  realise  the  conscious  relief  arising 
from  the  thought  that  'their  sins  are  forgiven  them;'  but  the  reflec- 
tion that  pardoned  though  it  be,  every  sin  was  an  act  of  base  ingrati- 
tude towards  the  tenderest  of  fathers — a  deadly  stab  to  the  kindest  of 
brothers,  and  especially  that  it  has  been  repeated  so  oflen,  afler  these 
convictions  were  awakened,  gives  a  weight  to  the  believer's  sorrow 
altogether  overwhelming.  To  the  cross  he  looks  for  ease,  and 
there  he  obtains  it ;  but  he  sees  there  his  blessed  Saviour  writhing  in 
^ony  to  obtain  his  release,  and  again  he  '  mourns  for  him  as  one  that 
njonmeth  for  his  only  son,  and  is  in  bitterness  for  him  as  one  that  is  in 
bitterness  for  his  first-born.'  Others  may  own  sin  to  be  an  evil ;  he 
/«&  it  to  be  so.  Others  may  mourn  its  painful  effects;  he  sighs  and 
groans  under  the  loathsome  cause.     '  Iniquities,  I  must  confess,  prevail 
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into  his  service,  and  rendered  it  an  instniment  in  acoomplishiog  his 
most  stupendous  designs;  and  these  not  onij  purposes  of  judgment  and 
self-Tindication,  but  even  the  richest  displays  of  grace  and  mercy. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  without  a  sacirifice  on  the  part  of  Deity, 
that  will  continue  to  be  the  object  of  amazement  to  aU  worlds,  and  to 
endless  ages.  ^What  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  mvM 
flesh,  and  for  sin,  hath  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  ti^e  fiesb, 
but  after  the  Spirit'  And  can  you,  sinner,  carry,  without  trembling, 
and  even  bind  more  firmly  to  you,  that  which  presses  with  such  a 
load  on  the  breast  of  the  Almighty — ^which  hangs  as  a  dead  weight  on 
all  his  operations,  and  has  been  removed  out  of  the  way  of  his  grace 
and  mercy  only  by  an  exertion,  and  a  sacrifice  at  which  all  intelUgent 
creation  stands  aghast?  Can  you  do  so,  when  you  remember  that 
you  have  brought  upon  him  this  fearful  load,  and  that  every  additional 
sin  of  yours  adds  to  his  burden  1  ^  Is  it  a  small  thing  that  ye  weaiy 
man ;  but  will  ye  weary  my  Grod  also  ?'  O,  what  a  contrast!  *  Thou 
hast  made  me  to  serve  vnth  thy  sins,  thou  hast  wearied  me  with  thine 
iniquities.  I,  even  I,  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions  for 
mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins.' 

It  is  a  burden  to  the  whole  creation  of  Ood.  Like  an  incubus  it 
presses  upon  every  part  of  it,  impedes  its  free  and  regular  motion,  and 
extinguishes  its  sources  of  happiness.  Under  its  weight  millions  of 
angels  are  held  down  in  chains  of  everlasting  darkness,  and  man  lies 
prostrate,  ruined  both  in  body  and  soul.  It  has  pressed  the  bloom 
from  the  check  of  youth,  forced  the  sweat  from  the  brow  of  manhood, 
and  brought  down  the  gray  hairs  of  age  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  It 
has  extinguished  the  light  of  man's  intelligent  mind,  rendered  his  heart 
like  an  adamant  stone,  trod  out  the  spark  of  divinity  which  once  burned 
in  his  breast,  and  reduced  him,  who  was  made  in  the  image  of  his 
Maker,  to  the  level  of  a  brute  or  a  devil.  So  entirely  is(  the  spirit 
sunk  in  the  flesh,  so  completely  is  the  better  part  overpowered  and 
paralysed,  that,  like  a  body  already  covered  with  the  tui^  and  moul- 
dering in  the  dust,  man  can  neither  raise  a  look  towards  his  original 
dignity,  nor  put  forth  an  efibrt  for  his  own  recovery. 

Man,  however,  is  not  the  only  sufferer  in  this  lower  world.  AU 
creatures  connected  with  him  feel  the  pressure.  They  pine  with 
hunger,  sink  under  his  diseases,  and  suffer,  in  his  service  hard  labour, 
torture,  and  death.  The  earth  itself  reels  under  the  load,  and  groans 
from  its  inmost  bowels.  Its  strength  is  wasted  by  sin,  its  fruitfolness 
impaired,  and  its  Mr  and  beautiful  face  has  been  turned  into  a  waste 
and  howling  wilderness.  Often  has  it  been  drenched  with  l^ood; 
once  was  it  deluged  with  water.  Some  of  its  fairest  portions  have 
abeady  been  scorched  with  flre  of  sin's  kindling,  and  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  the  whole  shall  be  wrapt  in  flames,  and  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ashes.  Ah !  sinner,  you  little  think  what  a  weight  you  pull  down 
upon  your  guilty  head,  when  you  trifle  with  the  smallest  sin.  A  child 
Tiay  lift  a  sluice  that  shall  let  out  a  weight  of  water  which  no  povrer 
<>f  man  can  stop,  and  which  shall  sweep  embankments,  fleld^  aD<l 
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haralets  for  miles  before  it  into  complete  desolation.  *  By  one  man, 
and  one  offence,  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;'  and, 
saving  a  few  that  the  hand  of  God  has  snatched  from  the  wreck,  a 
whole  world,  with  all  its  generations  of  men  and  dependent  creatures 
has  been  crashed  into  a  mass  of  ruins.  '  The  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.'  And  in  a  little  'the 
heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall 
he  burnt  np.' 

It  is  a  heavji/  burden  to  the  conscience  of  the  awakened  sinner.  All 
are  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  sin,  but  few  are  conseiotis  of  the 
heavy  load.  So  deadening  has  been  its  pressure,  that  in  most  cases  it 
has  extinguished  all  sense  of  its  own  weight ;  and,  though  itB  conse* 
quences  are  oflen  keenly  felt,  sooner  may  you  expect  to  hear  groans 
and  sighs  frcnn  the  silent  grave,  than  complaints  of  its  spiritual  burden 
from  the  soul  that  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Even  divine  "wrath 
itself  is  lightly  estimated,  and  few  seem  to  be  afttdd  of.  drawing  down 
upon  themselves  its  overwhelming  weight.  '  I  hearkened  and  heard, 
bat  they  spake  not  aright.  No  man  repented  of  his  wickedness,  saying, 
TVfaat  have  I  done  ?  Every  one  turned  to  his  course,  as  the  horse 
Tuaheth  into  the  battle.'  This  state  of  insensibility,  however,  Gk>d  can 
easily  dispel.  He  has  but  to  touch  the  conscienoe,  and  the  dead  mass 
is  qniokened  into  the  vitality  of  poignant  conviction.  Conscious  guilt,  « 
liJce  a  mountain  of  lead,  descends  upon  the  awakened  and  prostrate 
soul,  and  crushes  it  down  into  the  depths  of  self-condemnation.  Every 
sin  then  seems  Uhe  weight  of  a  talent,'  and  all  creature  help  unavailing 
against  its  overwhelming  load.  *Thon  writest  bitter  things  against 
me,  and  causest  me  to  possess  the  iniquities  of  my  youth.'  ^  If  thou, 
Ix>Td,  shouldst  mark  iniquity,  O  Lord,  who  could  stand  f 

^  Fools  make  a  mock  of  sin.'  Its  indulgence  is  to  many  the  fre- 
quent occasion  of  shameless  joviality,  and  the  vn-ath  of  the  Almighty> 
denoonced  against  it,  is  often  employed  to  give  point  to  their  ungodly 
merriment;  but  ab !  how  easy  is  it  for  him  to  change  that  *  mirth' 
into  'heaviness!'  He  re<](uires  not  to  banish  them  immediately  to 
Tophet,  and  consign  them  to  its  everlasting  Hames.  A  «hort  hour's 
experience  of  the  agonies  of  conviction  is  a  hell  upon  earth — ^a  life- 
time of  such  self-inflicted  torment  is  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can 
bear.  <  O  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger ;  chasten  me  not  in  thy  hot 
displeasure ;  for  thine  arrows  stick  fast  in  me,  and  thy  hand  presseth 
me  sore.'  Look  at  that  poor  wretch !  His  heart  was  set  upon  a 
few  pieces  of  silver,  and  no  sacrifice  seemed  too  great  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  hellish  lust.  For  this  he  threw  up  the  most  honourable 
service,  and  betrayed  the  best  of  masters.  See  !  he  has  just  accom- 
plished his  treachery,  and  got  possession  of  the  wages  of  iniquity : 
hut  he  has  no  sooner  touched  it  than  it  seems  to  bum  him  to  the 
very  bone.  The  guilt  of  innocent  blood  twines  like  a  millstone  round 
jus  neck,  and  drags  him  down  to  the  depths  of  the  pit.  His  life  is 
insupportable ;  his  guilty  gain  is  untenable ;  he  flings  it  from  him, 
confesses  his  crime,  and  rushes  into  eternal  destruction.  'What 
aileth  thee,'  thou  solitary  and  gloomy  outcast,  that  walkest  as  'a 
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Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  lead 
them  by  living  fountains  of  waters,  and  Grod  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes/ 


THE  PREMILLENNIAL  ADVENT .• 

To  awaken  the  attention  of  the.  church  to  a  subject  so  infeiiDatelj 
blended  with  her  privileges,  duties,  and  hopeSy  as  the  second  comiiig 
of  Christ,  must  always  be  beneficiaL  So  far  from  distracting  atten- 
tion from  the  first  coming,  we  find  scripture  presenting  the  two 
advents  in  near  and  influential  connection,  like  tlie  stars  in  a  binaiy 
constellation^  so  commingling  their  radiance  as  to  be  seen  and  con- 
templated together  (Heb.  ix.  28) ;  the  actual  glories  of  the  second 
advent  are  interspersed  with  the  memorials  of  the  humiliation  and 
sttfTering  of  the  first  (Rev.  i.  7) ;  while  the  darkest  scenes  of  the  ad- 
vent that  is  past  are  gilded  with  the  reflected  glories  of  the  advent 
that  is  to  come  (Matt.  xxvi.  64);  and  the  very  institution  which 
commemorates  that  death  which  was  the  great  design  of  the  former, 
is  so  constructed  as  to  introduce  the  latter  (1  Cor.  xi.  26).  En- 
thusiastic excitement  on  this  subject  may  have  proved  inimical  to  holy 
practice.  But  this  is  not  the  native  tendency  of  the  scriptural  exhibi- 
tion of  it.  Living  Christianity  cannot  be  exemplified  and  matured 
unless  under  the  combined  influence  of  a  faith  that  reclines  on  the 
past  coming,  and  a  hope  that  looks  forward,  '  with  outstretched  neck/ 
to  the  second.  As  the  vital  air  cannot  discharge  its  functions  if  any 
one  of  its  ingredients  is  wanting,  or  is  present  not  in  its  due  propor- 
tions, so,  without  the  faith  of  the  first  coming,  Christianity  would 
efiervesce  into  visionary  enthusiasm,  and  >vithout  the  hope  of  the 
second,  it  would  stagnate  into  inert  despondency.  '  Ye  came  behind 
in  no  gift,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.^  ^  The 
grace  of  Gk)d,  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  ail  men, 
(first  coming,)  teaching  us  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world;' 
and  how  are  these  important  lessons  to  be  acquired  ?  *•  Looking  for 
that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  and 
our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.' 

At  all  times  beneficial,  there  are  some  times  when  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  is  eminently  seasonable.  Such  a  time  is  the  present. 
When  the  doctrines  commonly  called  Premillennial  are  propagated 
with  indefatigable  zeal  and  earnestness  within  the  pale  oi  churches 
generally  sound  in  the  faith,  and  by  men  of  influence  for  their  moral, 
literary,  and  religious  reputation,  it  is  a  great  service  plainly  and 
faithfully  to  warn  the  church  how  extensively  these  views  afect 
and  imperil  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  first 
principles  of  bible  interpretation.    This  is  the  important  service  which 

*  Clirist's  Second  Coining:  will  it  be  rremillennial ?  By  the  Bev.  David  Brown,  A-M., 
St  James's  Free  Church,  Glasgow.  Second  edition,  carefnilr  revised  and  corrected,  with 
hirgo  additions,  8to,  pp.  109. 
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Mr  Brown  has  undertaken  in  the  work  now  before  us,  and  in  dis- 
charging it,  he  has  not  only  produced  immeasurably  the  best  work 
on  this  subject,  but  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  controversial  theo- 
logy, alike  unexceptionable  in  doctrine,  exegesis,  and  aigument  Sudi 
a  work  had  come  to  be  required.  Since  the  days  of  Dr  Hamilton 
and  other  opponents  of  Edward  Irving,  premillennialism  has  undec- 
gone,  and  is  undergoing,  in  the  hands  of  its  Bickefsteths,  M'Neiles, 
Elliots,  and  Bonars,  new  and  extensive  modifications.  Proteus-like, 
it  is  difficult  really  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  being  laid  hbld  of,  it  is  not 
easy  to  bring  a  scheme  so  variable  under  the  restraints  of  scripture 
and  reason.  Mr  Brovm's  readers  will  admit  that  the  former  was 
the  more  difficult  part  of  his  task,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  one  of 
the  most  estimable  of  his  opponents,  when  we  assert  that  the  premillen- 
nial  system  is  fairly  represented  by  him.  This  is  important,  and  we  shall 
transcribe  Mr  H.  Bonar's  testimony  to  this  effect :--«'  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  has  done  his  subject  full  justice,  much  more  so  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  field.  He  knows  somewhat 'better  than  most 
what  millenarians  really  hold.  He  does  not  brandish  his  weapons  in 
the  dark,  nor  set  about  the  demolition  of  imaginary  opinions  instead 
of  authentic  millenarianism.  Thus  far  he  has  faoed  the  real  subject, 
and  met  the  real  argument  of  the  case.'  The  present  edition  may  be 
said  to  be  a  new  work,  it  is  so  greatly  enlarged,  corrected,  and 
improved.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  the  extensive  notice  which  the  fint 
edition  attracted,  and  the  numerous  replies  which  it  has  drawn  forth. 
Some  of  Mr  Brown's  remarks  in  his  opening  chapter  are  of  great 
use  in  marking  off  common  ground,  and  thus  defining  the  real  state  of 
the  question.  For  example,  the  term  miUenarian  is  too  ambiguous 
and  indefinite ;  because  a  millennium  of  prosperity  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  of  consequent  peace  and  happiness  to  the  world,  is  now 
the  general  expectation  of  the  church.  Nor  is  it  Christ's  second 
advent,  properly  speaking,  that  is  ii^  question.  It  is  not.  Will 
he  come?  on  this  all  christians  areu agreed.  But  the  question  is, 
When  will  he  come,  and  for  what  purpose?  May  he  come  now 
to  set  up  a  kingdom  of  men  in  the  flesh,  or  will  he  come  at  the  end' of 
all  things,  and  set  up  the  eternal  state  ?  Nor  is  the  question  whether 
this  earth,  being  piuified  by  fire,  shall  form  part  of  Uie  abode  of  the 
blessed.  This  is  an  expectation  fondly  cherished  by  not  a  few  sound 
divines  since  the  Reformation,  and  at  the  present  day.  See  Turretine, 
Locus  XX.,  quest,  v.,  and  Dr  Candlish  on  Genesis,  throughout.  Nor 
is  there  any  question  about  the  influence,  which  the  second  advent 
ought  to  exercise  on  believers,  and  that  their  own  death,  important  as 
are  the  benefits  which  they  then  receive  from  Christ,  cannot  be  substi- 
tuted for  it,  although  there  are  such  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  two  events,  that  texts  referring  to  the  one  are  often,  by  accom- 
modation, referred  to  the  other.  We  admit  that  the  death  of  be- 
lievers cannot  occupy  that  place  which  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
occnpies.  Viewed  in  itself,  the  forcible  separation  of  the  soul  £rom 
the  body  is  an  affecting  memorial  of  God*s  displeasure  against  sin,  and 
when  the  bodies  of  saints  become  the  victims  of  a  corruption  as  loa^- 
^me  as  those  of  othoi&meD,  to  outward  appearance,  death  seemsrto 
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Beformers  employed  in  confuting  the  Popish  dogmas  of  transtibsttn- 
iiation,  purgatorj,  extreme  unction,  aad  Peter's  sapremacj.  For  each 
of  these  the  letter  of  scripture  is  pleaded,  and  Protestants  are  accused 
1>7  Romanists  of  rationalism.  This  may  be  rationalism ;  but  it  is  such 
rationalism  as  must  be  bronght  to  scripture,  if  we  are  to  apply  it  as  a 
universal  rule  of  &dth  and  practice ;  such  rationalism  as  we  stiil 
employ  in  constructing  harmonies  of  the  four  gospels,  evincing  the 
concord  of  James  with  Paul,  defending  the  right  of  infants  to  baptism, 
and  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week ;  without  such  a  use  of  reason,  neither  can  the  cavils  of  infidelity 
be  repulsed  nor  the  figments  of  Popery  exposed  and  overthrown. 

The  resurrection  spoken  of  in  Rev.  xx.,  with  the  reign  of  the  saints 
consequent  upon  it,  is  similar  to  that  depicted  to  Ezekiel  in  the  valley 
of  dry  bones,  and  similar  to  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  the  two 
witnesses  who,  in  an  earlier  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  represented 
as  ascending  up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud  while  their  enemies  beheld  them. 
It  gives  us  to  expect  that  at  that  period,  when  Antichrist  shall  have  been 
overthrown  and  Satan  bound,  true  and  spiritual  religion  will  be  greatly 
revived  and  widely  diffused — that  the  ordinances  of  pure  scriptural 
worship  and  government  will  be  everywhere  set  up,  and  solemn  public 
allegiance  done  to  the  Redeemer  as  the  King  of  Zion,  and  Governor 
among  the  nations.  Christianity,  no  longer  in  the  wilderness,  will 
cquire  the  ascendant,  and  pervade  with  her  benignant  and  meliorat- 
ing influence  the  literature,  the  science,  the  arts,  the  commerce,  and 
the  political  constitutions  of  mankind ;  bringing  the  full  bloom  of  pro- 
sperity over  the  desolate  wastes  of  humanity,  turning  the  dai^  places 
of  the  earth  into  realms  of  light,  and  the  habitations  of  horrid  cruelty 
into  the  abodes  of  holiness  and  peace. 

Into  that  part  of  our  author's  work  which  treats  on  the  millennium, 
we  have  no  space  to  follow  his  reviewers.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews  to 
Christianity,  and  their  restoration  to  Canaan,  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  scriptural  anticipations  of  that  period,  and  a  right  view  of  God's 
dealings  with  his  ancient  people  is  of  great  use  to  preserve  us  in  the 
golden  mean  between  the  gross  literalism  of  some,  and  that  excessive 
spiritualism  which  makes  Uie  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  typical,  and 
finds  nothing  moral  or  exemplary  either  in  its  histories  or  piedictions. 
We  confess  we  were  on  these  grounds  disappointed  at  finding  the  future 
prospects  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  so  cursorily  adverted  to  in  the  work 
before  us.  If  this  seem  a  defect  in  the  book,  it  is  not  a  defect  in  the 
author  of  it.  He  is  the  author  of  three  admirable  essays  on  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  and  their  restoration  to  Canaan,  in  a  miscellany 
now  discontinued,  from  the  pages  of  which,  where  they  are  compara- 
tively buried,  we  hope  he  may  transfer  them  to  enrich  the  next 
edition  of  the  present  work.  But  Mr  Brown  has  done  the  greatest 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  coming  forward  at  this  time  pl&iBly 
to  warn  the  church  how  deeply  premillennial  views  afiect  the  fanda- 
mentals  of  Christianity,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  scripture  doctrine 
concerning  union  to  Christ,  the  last  judgment,  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
the  instrumental  sufficiency  of  the  present  means  of  grace,  and  opposed 
to  that  part  of  the  bible  economy  in  which  the  invisibili^  of  Uie  Sa- 
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Yiour  13  eniployed  as  a  means  of  dtercising  the  grades  ^d  developing 
the  characters  of  his  people*  Bnt  this  work  is  not  only  valoable  as  a 
coimteractive  of  error ;  it  is  so  also  as  an  exhibition  of  truth.  When  error 
on  tbl»  point  is  removed,  maj  we  not  hope  that  the  truth  will  be  seen, 
that  we  may  love  it,  and  brought  near,  that  we  may  entertain  and 
embrace?  The  second  advent  has  so  often  been  mixed  up  with  what 
is  erroneous  in  doctrine,  and  enthusiastic  and  extravagant  in  practice, 
as  to  have  been  put  out  of  its  own  prominent  place  in  the  sphere  of 
divine  truth.  But,  says  Durham  (Exposition  of  Bev.,  p.  669),  ^This 
is  the  very  character  of  a  christian  in  good  case,  that  he  is  one  who  is 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  can  be  proposed 
to  the  immortal  soul  like  this,  to  hear  Christ  say,  Behold,  I  come 
quickly?  Truly  the  apprehension  is  at  a  stand  in  unfolding  that 
blessedness  which  is  included  in  this  one  sentence.  And  no  wonder 
that  it  draws  the  holy  heart  forcibly  out  after  it,  breathing  out  ail  the 
way  such  a  desire :  "Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly." ' 


LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  LUMSDEN, 

CO^AnnXO  BSMJLBKS  TTPON  his  BPEECH  on  the  COTEKANTS,  DELIVEBED  nx  THE 

FREE  CHURCH  FREBBTTERT  OF  ARBROATH. 

Rev.  S1B9 — ^I  read  with  much  interest  the  discussion  on  the 
snbject  of  the  Covenants,  in  the  Free  Church  Presbytery  of  Arbroath, 
at  the  time  when  it  took  place.  Though  more  than  two  months  have 
since  elapsed,  yet,  as  neither  truth  nor  error  has  any  very  close  rela- 
tion to  time,  it  is  hoped  you  will  not  consider  it  too  late  to  take 
into  candid  consideration  the  following  remarks  on  the  speech 
delivered  by  you  on  that  occasion. 

The  author  of  this  letter  believes  himself  to  be  influenced  solely  by 
a  spirit  of  pure  and  patriotic  concern  for  the  best  interests  of  his 
country,  with  feelings  of  unfeigned  affection  for  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  with  all  due  respect  for  the  character  and  talents 
of  him  whom  he  has  presumed  thus  publicly  to  address.  In 
conunon  with  all  the  adherents  to  the  constitution  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  framed  for  herself  in  the  exercise  of  her  own  free 
and  independent  authority,  and  no  part  of  which  has  ever  been  re- 
pealed by  ecclesiastical  law,  he  is  gratified  to  see  a  part  of  that 
constitation,  which  Erastianising  statesmen  and  moderate  churchmen 
long  ago  combined  to  suppress  and  destroy,  beginning  to  attract 
attention  within  a  body  so  large  and  influential  as  the  Free  Church, 
the  discussions  of  whose  judicatories  deservedly  command  attention  at 
home,  and  are  read  with  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
evangelical  religion  is  known,  or  to  which  indefatigable  Scotchmen 
have  made  their  way. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  our  Covenants  arises,  I  am  convinced, 
^^nn  vague,  indefinite,  and  hazy  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  these 
solenm  engagements.    To  prevent  this,  let  us  take  the  liberty  of 
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with  him ;  all  things  being  alike  present,  in  one  perpetual  now,  be- 
fore him — alike  certain  to  his  knowledge,  possible  to  his  power,  con- 
trollable b J  his  wilL     ^  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise, 
as  some  men  count  slackness.     Be  not  ignorant  of  tibis  one  thing,  that 
one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  jeam 
as  one  day/    fythly.  We  must  rememb^  the  provision  he  has  made 
for  the  consolation  of  the  church  in  her  present  condition.  *I  will  send 
you  another  Comforter;'  and  for  as  fondly  as  you  doat  on  my  personal 
presence,  such  are  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  His  presence  and 
ox>eration  among  you,  that  I  tell  you  the  truth,  4t  is  expedient  for 
you  that  I  go  away;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
to  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  to  you.'  SvOhfy,  Christ  comes 
quickly ;  and  the  time  that,  in  some  respects,  seems  long,  is  short  to  the 
church,  because  all  her  energies  are  csdled  into  activity  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  coming.  Hers  is  not  the  part  of  the  sentindi  idly  padnghis 
slow  and  monotonous  round.     She  must  descend  into  the  arena  of  an 
arduous  and  exciting  conflict,  or  enter  the  field  of  persevering  and  self- 
denying  labour.  'The  Lord  God  will  visit  his  flock — the  house  of  Jadah 
— and  will  make  them  his  goodly  horse  in  the  hatde* '  SevetMy,  Our 
blessed  Lord  comes  quickly  when  we  think  of  all  that  he  has  to  do  bj 
the  way.    He  meets  with  many  enemies ;  with  these  enemies  he  bears 
long,  for  he  is  a  long-suffering  and  merciful  Prince ;  and,  therefore, 
waiting  that  he  may  be  gracious,  he  comes  as  quickly  as  he  can  in 
consistency  with  that  long-suffering,  which  is  not  wiUing  that  anj 
should  perish.     He  has  many  poor  rebels  to  pardon  and  reconcile— 
he  hafl  many  lost  captives  to  set  free — he  has  a  numerous  companj 
along  with  him  to  care  for  and  to  save.     He  is  not  only  a  warrior,  he 
is  also  a  shepherd  king ;  and,  like  Jacob,  when  he  sent  on  Esau  before 
him,  he  must '  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  gather  the  lambs  in  his 
arms,  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young.' 
In  his  very  delays,  how  much  of  his  love  will  at  last  be  seen !  He  will 
be  found  to  have  come  quickly  enough  for  the  world  which  he  comes  to 
condemn,  and  quickly  enough  for  the  church  which  he  comes  to  save. 
EighUhly,  He  comes  quickly ;  because  all  the  while  his  progress  is 
visible.    If  you  do  not  see  his  face,  you  hear  the  sound  of  his  chariot- 
wheels,  the  waving  of  the  banners,  and  the  gleaming  of  the  lances, 
which  are  borne  aloft  before  him.     ^  My  beloved  is  like  to  a  roe  or  a 
young  hart  on  the  mountains  of  Bether.'     At  some  times  he  remoTes 
such  formidable  obstacles  to  the  development,  extension  and  triumph  of 
his  kingdom,  and  gives  such  a  prelude  of  his  glorious  coming,  that,  in 
describing  these  events,  the  inspired  writers  use  language  applicable  to 
the  second  personal  advent     Such  an  event  was  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.    Another  of  the  same  class  was  the  overthrow  of  Paganism, 
when  the  imperial  diadem  was  laid,  by  the  hand  of  Caesar,  at  the  iooi 
of  the  cross.     Such  an  event  will  be  the  downfal  of  Antichrist    And 
hence  the  language  in  which'  this  great  deliverance  to  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  the  great  judgment  on  his  enemies,  are  described,  is  ap- 
plicable to  his  glorious  appearing ;  but  these  two  events  are  distinct 
in  themselves,  and  separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time.     This  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  7th  of  Daniel,  9th  ver.    Like  the  downfal  of  Paganifimi 
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depicted  in  the  sixth  seal,  the  downfal  of  Popery  is  described  in  this 
chapter  of  Daniel,  in  words  not  only  suggestive  of  the  second  advent, 
but  so  applicable  to  it,  as  to  famish  on  every  occasion  the  most  im- 
pressive langaage  by  which  its  awful  realities  can  be  brought  vividly 
before  the  conceptions  of  men.  For  a  confirmation  of  our  author's  view 
of  this  passage,  for  which  he  has  been  rudely  handled  by  some  of  his 
respondents,  we  gladly  refer  our  readers  to  Lecture  28th  of  *  Provi- 
dence, Prophecy  and  Popery,'  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  White,  Haddington, 
where  they  will  also  find  a  most  comprehensive  and  judicious  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  subject. 

In  opposition  to  that  interpretation  of  Revelation,  20th  chap.,  which 
finds  in  it  a  proof  of  a  premillennial  personal  advent  of  our  Lord  to 
earth,  accompanied  by  glorified  and  raised  martyrs  and  saints,  to  set  up 
a  kingdom  over  men  in  fiesh  and  blood,  we  assert  that  the  sense  put  on 
the  symbolical  language  of  this  figurative  passage  is  at  variance  with 
express  scripture  assertion,  in  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  word  where  the 
second  advent  is  fully  and  professedly  handled.  Thus  scripture 
teaches  us  that,  at  the  second  advent,  the  whole  chnrch  of  loved, 
redeemed,  sanctified  and  glorified  men,  will  be  numerically  completed 
and  presented  to  the  Father.  (Eph.  v.  25-27  ;  2  Thess.  i.  10.)  That 
the  means  of  grace  will  then  terminate.  (Eph.  iv.  11,  12,  13; 
Matt.  xxvi.  18-20.)  That  then  He  will  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father.  (1  Cor.  xv.  24-26 ;  Ps.  ex.)  That  then  there 
will  be  a  universal  and  simultaneous  resurrection  of  the  righteous  and 
wicked.  (1  Cor.  xv.  20-23  ;  John  vi.  39>  40 ;  John  v.  28,  29.)  That 
then  will  be  the  final  judgment,  followed  by  the  everlasting  punishment 
of  the  wicked  and  the  perfect  blessedness  of  all  the  redeemed.  (Matt. 
XXV.,  throughout;  2  Cor.  v.  9-11 ;  2  Thess.  i.  6-10;  1  Tim.  iv.  1.)  That 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  be  accompanied  by  the  con- 
^gTEtion  of  our  mundane  system,  from  the  ashes  of  which,  when  all 
the  elements  have  been  melted  with  fervent  heat,  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth  will  arise,  in  which  righteousness  shall  dwell.  (2  Peter  iii« 
T;  Rev.  xx,  11 ;  Rev.  xxi.  1.) — See  our  author,  p.  52  to  p.  310, 

But  the  symbolic  language  of  Rev.  xx.,  on  which  the  premillennial 
theory  is  founded,  being  susceptible  of  an  easy  and  natural  interpreta- 
tion in  fiill  harmony  with  the  explicit  assertion  of  the  doctrinal  parts 
of  scripture,  reverence  for  the  word  requires  us  to  put  that  construc- 
tion upon  it,  instead  of  the  other,  which,  with  the  semblance  of  liter- 
^ilism  to  recommend  it,  has  really  nothing  more ;  for  the  hieroglyphic 
character  of  the  book  being  once  admitted,  a  consistent  literalism  re- 
quires that  the  same  value  be  given  to  the  symbols  throughout^  so  that 
the  same  quantities  shall  be  invariably  represented  by  the  same  sym- 
^Is.  For  applying  this  rule,  all  who  oppose  the  premillennial  views 
are  stigmatised  by  their  advocates  with  rationalism.  But  this  is  such 
^  use  of  reason  as  is  not  only  legitimate  but  necessary ;  unless  reason 
is  to  be  debarred  fix)m  entering  the  temple  of  sacred  truth  even  to 
woigbip  there.  But  Christianity  invites  her  to  enter ;  and  having  put 
t^ffher  shoes,  she  does  not  ask  her  either  to  put  out  or  cover  her  eyes, 
for  the  heavenly  mysteries  are  above  reason,  but,  in  no  case,  contrary 
^0  it.    This  may  be  rationalism  ;  but  it  is  such  a  rationalism  as  the 
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get  the  victory  over  them.  Consolations  they  have,  bat  these  ar<> 
derived  from  aomethiog  tupsH  from  death,  and  beyond  it,  by  which  it 
is  deprived  of  its  venomous  sting.  But  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesos 
Christ  to  rescue  his  people  from  the  grave,  and  take  them,  soul  and 
body,  to  be  ever  with  him,  is  in  itself  a  joyous  event.  Hence  it  is  not 
by  a  view  of  their  death,  although  then  believers  are  made  perfect  in 
holiness,  and  do  immediately  pass  into  glory ;  it  is  by  the  proq>6Ct  of 
the  resurrection  that  they  are  comforted  in  their  present  troubles. 
^  We  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to 
wit,  the  redaiy)twn  of  our  body.'  It  was  to  this  that  our  Lord  directed 
the  minds  of  the  disciples  at  the  prospect  of  his  leaving  them  :  ^  Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled ;  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  I  will 
oome  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye 
may  be  also.'  Nothing  will  satisfy  love  but  thi&  The  reader  will 
recognise  in  the  following  extract  the  words  of  Samuel  Butherford — ^the 
apostle  John  of  the  Scottish  Reformation — ^in  illustration  of  the  state- 
ment h^re  made:— 'Woe,  woe,  is  me  that  he  and  I  are  so  far 
asunder  I  I  hope  we  shall  be  in  one  country  and  one  house  together* 
Truly  pain  of  love-sickness  for  him  maketh  me  to  think  it  long,  long, 
long  to  the  dawning  of  the  day.  Oh  that  he  would  cut  short  years, 
and  months,  and  hours,  and  overleap  time,  that  we  might  meet! 
Stand  &st  in  the  hope  ye  are  called  unto :  our  Master  will  rend  the 
clouds  and  be  upon  us  quickly,  and  bring  us  all  out  in  our  blacks  and 
whites.  Clean,  dean,  garments  in  the  Bridegroom's  eye  are  of  great 
worth.  O  day,  dawn !  O  time,  run  fast !  O  Bridegroom,  post,  post 
fikst,  that  we  may  meet!  O  heavens,  cleave  in  two,  that  that  bright 
&ce  and  head  may  set  itself  through  the  clouds  I'  O  that  the  com 
were  ripe,  and  this  world  prepared  for  his  hook !'    Letter  194. 

Premillennialists  maintain  that  the  system  of  their  opponents  is  in- 
consistent with  our  Lord's  frequent  intimations  that  he  will  come 
quickly,  and  that  the  expectation  of  a  long  ara  to  eli4)se  before  his 
advent,  is  incompatible  with  the  attitude  of  waiting,  lookang,  watching 
for  it,  which  is  everywhere  assigned  to  the  churdi.  Mr  Brown  de- 
votee his  third  chapter  to  this  point  There  are  various  reasons  fcnr 
dwelling  a  little  on  this :  1.  In  this  day  of  darkness,  it  may  help  to 
counteract  in  our  own  minds  our  native  tendency  to  take  the  position 
of  the  wioked  servant,  and  say,  My  Lord  delayeth  his  comiDg.  2. 
We  owe  it  to  scripture  to  show  how  its  announcements  of  the  second 
advent  as  quickly  to  take  place,  are  consistent  with  the  long  sera 
which  has  already  elapsed,  and  by  harmonising  ite  predictions  and  its 
precepts,  to  show  that  *  the  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise, 
as  some  men  count  slackness.'  3.  To  Turretine  and  other  divines  in 
Hhe  Augustan  age  of  theology,'  this  seemed  so  formidable  a  difficulty, 
that  he  will  not  admit  of  any  future  millennium  at  all;  and  rather 
than  allow  that  such  a  period  has  to  elapse  before  the  second  advent, 
he  is  willing  to  date  the  1000  years  of  Satan's  binding  either  fiom 
the  incarnation  or  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  conveision  of 
Constantino,  in  which  case  the  binding  of  Satan,  and  the  reign  of  the 
saints,  would  synchronise  with  the  darkest  ages  of  popery.  Locus  xx., 
q.  iii.,  sect.  18th. 
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To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  following  things  are  to  be  considered: 
First,  The  corporate  unity  and  continuous  identity  of  the  church.    In 
all  these  passages  where  the  church's  privileges  and  duties  are  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  long  periods  of  time,  she  is  viewed  in  her  cor- 
porate capacity — a  body  consisting  of  many  members,  the  contiguity 
of  which  space  does  not  break,  and  the  continuous  identity  of  which  no 
lapse  of  time  cnn  destroy.     Thus  tlie  church  keeps  up  one  prolonged 
vigil  for  her  Lord's  coming,  watching  his  progress  and  preparing  his 
way.     When  individual  believers  are  call  to  their  rest,  they  finish  their 
watch;  but  new  relays  of  watchers  are  ready  to  take  their  place  on  the 
walls  of  Zion,  who,  for  her  sake,  shall  not  hold  their  peace,  and  for 
Jerusalem's  sake,  shall  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth 
as  brightness.    All  the  soldiers  of  Christ  are  not  always  on  duty.    No, 
after  a  while  they  are  relieved  from  their  irksome  post,  and  they  enter 
into  peace,  and  rest  in  their  beds.     Duty  is  required  of  each  of  his 
people  while  here,  without  prying  into  the  times  and  seasons  which 
the  Father  hath  kept  in  his  own  power.     So  that  whether  he  come  in 
the  first  or  second  watch,  at  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning,  he  will 
find  some  watching — ^the  church  watching.     Here  is  the  fiedth  and 
patience  of  the  saints.    Secondly.  As  the  event  has  shown,  the  an- 
nouncement of  our  Lord — ^Behold  I  come   quickly,   and  the  duty 
of  the  church  in  connection  with  it,   must,  from  the  very  first, 
hare  been  understood   to  be   consistent  with   a  series  of  events 
to  intervene.     A  feverish  excitement  was  occasioned  in  the  Thes- 
saionian  church  by  the  supposition  that  this  coming  was  imminent. 
But  this    excitement,  instead   of  being   fostered,   is,   with   great 
earnestness,   checked  by  the  apostle  as    full  of  danger   to   their 
Bpiritnality.     ^  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  (concerning)  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  our  gathering  together  unto  him,  that  ye 
be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor 
by  word,  nor  by  letter  as  from  us,  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.' 
In  no  part  of  the  scriptures  are  the  exhortations  to  watchfulness 
more  fi^uent  or  urgent  than  in  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians ;  but 
such  a  watchfulness  as  is  compatible  ¥dth  the  knowledge  that  that  day 
shall  not  come  except  Uiere  come  a  falling  away  first.     To  arrive  at 
the  true  sense  in  which  the  announcements  of  our  Lord's  speedy  ad- 
vent were  intended  to  be  taken,  we  must  remember  that  Uiey  stand 
in  the  very  book  which  is  occupied  with  symbolic  anticipations  of 
the  varied  and  eventful  history  of  the  militant  church  ;  and  in  which, 
bj  the  loosing  of  seven  seals,  the  sounding  of  seven  trumpets,  and  the 
pouring  out  of  seven  vials,  long  periods  antecedent  to  ti^e  second  ad- 
vent are  chronologically  detailed,  in  which  the  church  is  to  be  harassed 
by  protracted  conflict,  and  have  her  faith  and  patience  tried  by  ccm- 
tinned  apostacy.     '  He  that  testifieth  these  things  saith.  Surely  I  come 
quickly ;'  and  in  this  connection  does  the  church  respond, '  Amen.  Even 
M,  come,  Lord  Jesus.'    Fourthly,  These  announcements  were  taken  by 
the  church  in  the  light  of  His  divine  perfections  to  whose  coming  they 
refer— the  Alpha  and  the  Omega — which  is,  and  which  was,  and 
which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty.    His  necessary  existence  had  no  ori- 
gin, and  shall  have  no  end.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  past  or  fiiture 
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placing  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland  before  you,  that,  after 
having  penised  it  together,  and  ascertained  its  proper  place  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  may  be  the  better  prepared 
to  estimate  the  force  of  your  objections  : — 

THE  NATIONAL  COVENANT; 

OR 

THE    CONFESSION    OF    FAITH: 

SubKtibed  at  first  by  the  King's  Majesty  ajtdhis  household  in  the  year  15S-\ 
thereafter  by  persons  of  all  ranks  in  the  year  1581,  by  ordinance  of  the  Lor^ 
of  secret  council,  and  acts  of  the  General  Assembly:  Subscribed  agdn  h^  all 
sorts  of  persons  in  tfie  year  1590,  by  a  new  ordinance  of  coundLt  oi  Oi- 
desire  of  the  General  Assembly:  with  a  general  bond  for  die  maintcuiangoj 
the  true  CJiristian  religion,  and  the  Idng^s  person:  and,  together  with  c 
resolution  and  promise^  for  the  causes  after  expressed,  to  maintain  the  tn-: 
religion,  and  the  king^s  Majesty,  according  to  the  foresaid  Confession  and 
acts  of  parliament,  subscribed  by  barons,  nobles,  g&ntUmen,  httrgesses, 
ministers  and  commons,  in  the  year  1638 :  Approven  by  the  General  AssernU^ 
1638  and  1639:  and  subscribed  again  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  qmljiifj 
in  the  year  1639,  by  an  ordinance  of  council,  upon  the  supplicatioR  of  tk 
General  Assembly,  and  act  of  the  Getieral  Assembly :  ratified  by  an  ad  of 
Parliament  1640 ;  and  subscribed  by  King  Charles  ILy  at  Spey,  June  23(i 
1650;  and  Scoon,  Jan,  1st,  1651. 

We  all  and  every  one  of  us  under  written,  protest,  That,  after  long  a^d  dae 
examination  of  our  own  consciences  in  matters  of  true  and  false  rdigion,  we 
are  now  thoroughly  resolved  in  the  truth  by  the  word  and  Spirit  cf  God: 
and  therefore  we  believe  with  our  hearts,  confess  with  our  mouths,  subscribe 
with  our  hands,  and  constantly  afiirm  before  God  and  the  whole  world,  thit 
this  only  is  the  true  christain  faith  and  religion,  pleasing  Ood,  and  biinging 
salvation  to  man,  which  now  is,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  revealed  to  the  world 
by  the  preaching  of  the  blessed  evangel ;  and  is  received,  beUeved,  and 
defended  by  many  and  sundiy  notable  Kirks  and  realms,  but  chiefly  by  the 
kirk  of  Scotland,  the  king's  majesty  and  three  estates  of  this  reaJni,  as  Oods 
eternal  truth,  and  only  ground  of  our  salvation ;  as  more  particolariy  ^ 
expressed  in  the  Confession  of  our  Faith,  established  and  publickly  confirmed 
by  sundry  acts  of  parliaments,  and  now  of  along  time  have  been  openly 
professed  by  the  king's  majesty,  and  whole  body  of  this  realm  both  in  bnrgti 
and  land.  To  the  which  confession  and  form  of  religion  we  willingly  a^ 
in  our  conscience  in  all  points,  as  unto  God's  undoubted  truth  and  ventr, 
grounded  only  upon  his  written  word.  And  therefore  we  abhor  and  detest 
all  contrary  religion  and  doctrine ;  but  chiefly  all  kind  of  papistry  in  genenl 
and  particular  heads,  even  as  they  are  now  damned  and  confuted  by  t^ 
word  of  God  and  kirk  of  Scotland.  But  in  special  we  detest  and  refuse  the 
usurped  authoritpr  of  that  Roman  antichrist  upon  the  scriptures  of  God,  upcn 
the  kirk,  the  dvd  magistrate,  and  consciences  of  men ;  aU  his  tyrannous  Isvs 
made  upon  indifierent  things  against  our  christian  liberty :  hb  erroneoos 
doctrine  against  the  sufficiency  of  the  written  word,  the  perfection  of  p^ 
law,  the  office  of  Christ,  and  his  blessed  evangel :  his  conrupted  doctnne 
concerning  original  sin,  our  natural  inability  and  rebellion  to  God*B  law,  ovi 
iustification  by  fiuth  only,  our  imperfect  sanctification  and  obedience  to  the 
law ;  the  nature,  number,  and  use  of  the  holy  sacraments :  his  five  bast^ 
sacraments ;  with  all  his  rites,  ceremonies  and  false  doctrine,  added  to  the 
ministration  of  the  true  sacraments  without  the  word  of  God:  his  cnKi 
judgment  against  infants  departing . without  the  sacrament:   his 
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Deceasity  of  baptism ;  his  blarohemoas  opinion  of  transabstantiation,  or  real 
presence  of  Christ's  body  in  tne  elements,  and  reoeiving  of  the  same  by  the 
wicked,  or  bodies  of  men;  his  dispensations  with  solemn  oaths,  perjuriesi  and 
decrrees  of  marriage  forbidden  in  the  word :  his  craelty  against  the  innocent 
divorced:  his  devilish  mass:  his  blasphemous  priesthood:  his  prophane 
sacrifice  for  sins  of  the  dead  and  the  quick ;  his  canonization  of  men ;  calling 
noon  angels  or  saints  departed ;  worshipping  of  imagery,  reUcks  and  crosses ; 
dedicating  of  kirks,  altars,  days ;  vows  to  creatures :  his  purgatory,  prajren 
for  the  dead ;  praying  or  speaking  in  a  strange  language ;  with  his  processions 
and  blasphemous  litany,  and  multitude  of  advocates  or  mediators :  his 
manifold  orders ;  auricular  confession :  his  dseperate  and  uncertain  repentance : 
his  general  and  doubtsome  fiiith ;  his  satisfiiction  of  men  for  their  sins ;  his 
justification  by  works,  Opits  operatum^  works  of  supererogation,  merits, 
pardons,  peregrinations,  and  stations ;  his  holy  water,  baptizing  of  bells, 
conjuring  of  spirits,  crossings,  sayning,  anointing,  conjuring,  hallowinj^  of  Grod's 
good  creatures,  with  the  superstitious  opinion  joined  therewith :  his  worldly 
monarchy,  and  wicked  hirenirchy:  his  three  solemn  vows,  with  all  his 
shavellings  of  sundry  sorts :  his  erroneous  and  bloody  decrees  made  at  Trent, 
with  all  Sie  subscribers  or  approvers  of  that  cruel  and  bloody  band,  conjured 
agunst  the  kirk  of  God.  And  finally,  we  detest  all  his  vain  allegories,  rites, 
signs  and  traditions  brought  in  the  kirk,  without  or  against  the  work  of  God, 
and  doctrine  of  his  true  reformed  kirk :  to  the  which  we  join  ourselves 
wilUngly,  in  doctrine,  faith,  religion,  discipline,  and  use  of  the  holjr  sacra- 
ments, as  lively  members  of  the  same  in  Christ  our  Head :  promising  and 
swearing  by  the  great  name  of  the  Lobd  our  God,  that  we  shall  continue  in 
the  obeuence  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  this  kirk,*  and  shall  defend 
the  same,  accoi^g  to  our  vocation  and  power,  all  the  days  of  our  lives ; 
under  the  pains  contained  in  the  law,  and  danger  both  of  body  and  soul  in 
the  day  of  God*s  fearful  judgment. 

And  seeing  that  many  are  stirred  up  of  Satan  and  the  Boman  antichrist,  to 
promise,  swear,  subscnbe,  and  for  a  time  use  the  holy  sacraments  in  the 
kirk  deceitfully,  against  their  own  conscience ;  minding  hereby,  first,  under 
the  external  cloke  of  religion,  to  corrupt  and  subvert  secretly  God's  true 
religion  within  the  kirk ;  and  afterwards,  when  time  may  serve,  to  become 
open  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  same,  under  vmn  hope  of  the  pope's 
dispensation,  devised  against  die  word  of  God  to  his  greater  confiision,  and 
their  double  condemnation,  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  we  therefore, 
willing  to  take  away  all  suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  and  of  such  double  dealing  with 
Grod  and  his  kirk,  protest,  and  call  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  for  witness, 
That  our  minds  ana  hearts  do  fully  agree  with  this  our  confession,  promise, 
oath  and  subscription  ;  so  that  we  are  not  moved  with  any  worldly  respect, 
but  are  persuaded  only  in  our  conscience,  through  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God's  true  religion  imprinted  in  our  hearts  b  v  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  shall 
answer  to  him  in  the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed. 

And  because  we  perceive,  that  the  quietness  and  stability  of  our  religion 
and  kirk  both  depend  upon  the  safety  and  good  behaviour  of  the  kms^s 
majesty,  as  upon  a  comfortable  instrument  of  God's  mercy  granted  to  this 
country  for  the  maintaining  of  his  kirk,  and  ministration  of  justice  amongst 
us:  we  protest  and  promise  with  our  hearts,  under  the  same  oath,  hand- writ, 
and  pains,  that  we  shall  defend  his  person  and  authority  with  our  goods, 
bodies  and  lives,  in  the  defence  of  Christ,  his  evangel,  liberties  of  our  country, 
ministration  of  jusdce,  and  punishment  of  iniquity,  against  all  enemies  withm 
this  realm  or  without,  as  we  desire  our  God  to  be  a  strong  and  mercilul 

*  The  Confession  which  was  sabecribed  at  Halyrode  hoosep  the  25th  of  Febniaiy, 
1587-8,  by  th«  King,  Leonoz,  Huntly,  the  Ohanoelior,  and  about  95  other  Persons,  hath 
here  added, '  agreeing  to  the  word,'  Sir  John  Maxwel  of  Pollock  hath  the  original  parchments 
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Defender  to  us  in  the  day  of  our  death,  and  oommg  of  our  Lord  Jeaaa  Cfarat: 
to  whom,  Willi  the  Fauer,  and  the  Holy  l^nxit,  be  all  honoor  and  gkny 
eternally.    Amen. 

This  is  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland  as  originally  sworn. 
The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  simply  an  extension  and 
application  of  the  same  principles  to  the  church  and  nation  of  England. 
Many  persons  speak  as  if  *  The  Confession  of  Faith'  contained  the 
whole  matter  of  the  Covenants,  and  as  if  the  Covenants  were  nothmg 
else  than  an  oath,  or  solemn  engagement,  to  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  laid  down  in  her  acknowledged  standards. 
This  is  a  complete  misapprehension.    It  can  be  substantiated,  by  the 
clearest  and  most  undeniable  evidence,  that  the  Covenants  ware  re- 
garded by  the  men  of  the  Second  Befonnation  as  an  intend  portion 
of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  containing  a  part  of  the  national 
profej^on,  distinct  from  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Doctrinal 
Confession  of  Faith;   and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  these 
venerable  bonds  held  the  rank  and  possessed  all  the  authority  of  a 
separate  ecclesiastical  standard.    Li  ihe  first  places  they  have  always 
been  bound  up  with  the  authorised  standards  of  the  Church  of  Sco^ 
land,  which  never  would  have  been  the  case,  if  that  chnzch  had  not 
regarded  them  as  possessing  the  authority  of  standards.     In  the 
iewndplaccy  what  is  now  called  the  'National  Covenant,  or'Gonfession 
of  Faith  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,'  originally  bore  the  simple  and  ex- 
pressive title,  '  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotknd :' 
and  surely  such  a  document,  if  at  all  corresponding  to  the  title,  must 
have  been  one  of  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    In  the 
third  plaoey  this  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  members  and  office- 
bearers of  the  church,  and  all  to  whom  eocleeiastical  authori^  extended, 
wiere  required  to  sign  the  Covenants  equally  with  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  persons  who  opposed  the  former,  were  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  persons  who  opposed  the  latter.    In  proof  of  this  I  nsfer 
you  to  the  acts  of  Assembly  1689,  1640,  1643;  session  6  and  also 
17, 1644,  1647, 1648.    For  example,  the  Assembly  1689  <  ordains  of 
new,  under  all  ecclesiastical  censure,  that  all  the  masters  of  univeraties, 
colleges,  and  schools;  all  scholars  at  the  passing  of  their  d^iees ;  all 
persons  suspected  of  papistiy,  or  any  other  error,  and  finalkf  all  the 
members  of  this  Eark  and  Kingdom,  subscribe  the  same.'     To  give 
another  instance,  the  Assembly  1648  appointed    ^that  all  yonng 
students  take  the  Covenants  at  their  first  entry  to  colleges ;  and  that 
all  persons  whatsoever  take  the  Covenants  at  their  first  receiving  the 
eaonament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  that  all  provincial  assemblies, 
presbyteries,  and  universities,  be  careful  that  the  act  be  observed  and 
that  account  thereof  be  taken  in  the  visitation  of  univemities  and 
particular  kirks,  and  in  the  trial  of  presbyteries.'    The  other  laws, 
referred  to  above,  place   the   matter  in  a    light    equa%  strong. 
Those   now  quoted,    render  it   impossible   for    any  candid  mind 
to  entertain  the  slighest  doubt  that  the  Covenants  were  one  of  the 
-standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  which  she  demanded  ^ 
adherence  of  all  her  ministers  and  members,  equally  with  the  Conies* 
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sion;  ai^  these  laws  bave  never  Jbeen  repealed  by  ecdewatical 
aulhoritj. 

Let  us  naw,  in  the  second  plcuse,  ,end,eavour  to  ascertain  wherein 
cooaista  the  distinctive  difference  between  the  Covenants  and  the  doc« 
triiial  confession,  so  that  we  may  see  precisely  how  much  of  the  Tes- 
timony of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  abandoned  by  those  who  refuse 
to  own  the  Covenants.  If,  then,  we  look  to  the  Old  Scots  Confession, 
or  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  we  find  in  them  the  doctrines  -ot 
divine  truth  stated  in  a  general,  abstract  manner,  without  any  fo]::mal 
and  explicit  reference  to  systems  .of  error  then  in  existence*  But 
looking  ii^to  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland,  one  cannot  Ml  to 
see,  that,  while  it  proceeded  on  the  assured  belief  of  the  truth  con- 
tained in  the  doctrinal  confession,  its  own  distinctive  character  con- 
sisted in  an  open,  uncompromising,  and  total  renunciation  of  the 
Roman  Antichrist,  and  of  the  whole  system  of  error,  superstition, 
idolatry,  and  blasphemy,  of  which  he  was  the  head.  The  renunciation 
of  the  Roman  Antichrist  was,  virtually,  a  renunciation  of  prelacy  and 
erastianism ;  for  the  pope's  claim  to  be  universal  bishop  is  only 
carrying  out  the  episcopal  system  to  its  natural  consequences,  and  his 
temporcd  power  is  erastianism  in  perfection;  so  that  when  popery 
was  renounced,  prelacy  and  erastianism  were  also  virtually  renounced. 
As  some  doubts  of  this  were  entertained  in  regard  to  prelacy^  it^waa 
afterwards  explicitly  renounced  in  the  National  Covenant,  as  sworn 
in  1639 ;  and  erastianism  was  carefully  provided  against  by  the 
cUttse  in  which  allegiance  to  the  king  was  limited  by  his  continuing 
to  preserve  and  defend  the  true  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  king- 
dom. The  National  Covenant  of  Scotland  was,  therefore,  the  church's 
testimony  against  popejry,  prelacy,  and  erastianism ;  and  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  stripped  of  all  accidental  circumstances,  was 
a  solemn  engagement  between  the  contracting  nations  to  oppose 
popery,  prelacy,  and  erastianism.  We  now  see,  clearly,  wherein  con- 
sisted the  distinctive  difference  between  the  doctrinal  confession  and 
the  Covenants.  The  doctrinal  confession  was  the  church's  testimony 
to  what  Christ  had  taught  in  his  word ;  the  Covenants  were  the 
church's  testimony  against  those  hostile  systems  by  which  Christ  and 
his  kingdom  were  opposed  in  the  world.  By  adhering  to  the  former, 
the  church  stood  fast  in  the  faith;  by  adhering  to  the  latter,  she  made 
war  upon  its  rivals.  By  the  one  she  took  her  ministers  and  members 
bound  to  believe  and  profess  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  by  the  other 
she  laid  them  under  an  obligation  to  oppose  popery,  prelacy^  and 
erastianism. 

In  the  third  place,  by  looking  to  the  acts  prefixed  to  the  National 
Covenant,  you  will  see  that  it  was  ratified  by  the  highest  civil  authori- 
ties, in  as  solemn  a  manner  as  ever  the  Confession  of  Faith  has  been. 
From  this  it  foUows  that  the  National  Covenant  had  a  civil  as  well  as 
an  ecclesiastical  aspect,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  renun- 
ciation of  Antichrist,  by  the  nation,  as  well  as  by  the  church.  It 
was,  tberofore,  a  formal  declaratWMi  that  the  power,  infiuence,  and 
authority  of  the  nation  would  never  be  given  to  that  man  of  sin,  but 
would  always  be  used  in  oppofitiiHi  to  his  interests.  Read,  revered  sir, 
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the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland,  and  see  if  it  contains  anything  less, 
and  try  if  you  can  make  out  of  it  anything  more,  than  a  public  and 
formal  renunciation,  by  the  Scottish  nation,  of  their  adherence  to  the 
side  of  Antichrist,  with  a  solemn  declaration,  before  heaven  and  earth, 
that  they  were  persuaded  Christ's  side  was  the  right  side,  to  which, 
at  all  hazards,  they  were  determined  to  adhere.  In  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  the  nation  of  England  became  pledged  in  a 
similiBr  manner,  never  to  use  its  civil  authority  in  &vour  o^  but  always 
in  opposition  to  popery,  prelacy,  and  erastianism. 

In  the  fourth  place,  by  means  of  the  solemn  oath  which  they  took, 
to  be  &ithful  to  one  another,  and  to  God,  the  Covenanters  were  con- 
stituted into  a  confederation,  to  see  their  Confession  carried  oat 
against  popeiy,  prelacy,  and  erastianism,  as  trustees  are  sworn  to  see 
a  will  carried  into  execution.  And  when  the  Covenants  were  rati- 
fied by  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  church  and  nation,  Scotland, 
as  a  church  and  nation,  by  the  National  Covenant,  and  both  king- 
doms, by  the  Solemn  Les^e  and  Covenant,  were  brought  under  a 
solemn  engagement  never  to  countenance,  but  always  to  oppose 
popery,  prelacy,  and  erastianism. 

To  us  this  appears  a  just  explanation  of  the  true  meaning  of  onr 
Covenants.    PVom  these  premises  it  follows : — 

1st.  Seeing  the  Covenants  were  one  of  the  standards  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  have  never  been  repealed  by  ecclesiastical  law,  that 
those  alone  who  adhere  to  the  Covenants  stand  on  constitutional 
ground,  while  their  opponents  disown  the  laws  of  the  church,  and 
hold  their  creed  on  the  authority  of  the  state. 

2d.  It  follows  that  those  who  adhere  to  the  doctrinal  confes^on 
alone,  do  not  hold  the  matter  of  the  Covenants,  but  want  altogether  the 
formal  testimony  which  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  means  of  them, 
raised  against  the  whole  system  of  antichristianism,  in  all  its  forms, 
in  all  places,  and  for  ever. 

Sd.  It  follows  that  the  Covenants  are  not,  as  they  are  ofttimes 
represented  to  be,  something  mysterious  and  incomprehensible^ 
some  serial  speculations  by  which  common  minds  are  bewildered, 
and  which  all  men  of  sense  disown.  From  the  above  statement  it 
appears  that  the  Covenants  are  nothing  else  than  the  church's  testi- 
mony against  popery,  prelacy,  and  erastianism,  and  therefore  some- 
thing which  can  be  easily  understood,  and  which  no  enlightened 
christian  ought  to  have  any  scruple  to  sign  or  swear  whenever  he 
may  be  called  by  the  providence  of  Grod. 

4th.  The  adherents  of  the  Covenants  are  generally  described  as 
persons  whose  views  are  peculiarly  narrow ;  from^  the  aboTC 
premises  it  foUows  that  their  views  differ  firom  others  only  in  being 
more  enlarged, — that  while  others  oppose  popery,  prelacy,  and  eras- 
tianism by  particular  acts,  the  adherents  of  the  Covenants  lay  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  by  a  stated  systematic  testimcmy  against 
these  systems  in  all  their  various  workings. 

5th.  The  Covenants  are  frequentiy  spoken  of  as  being  very  season- 
able and  admirable  deeds  at  the  time  they  were  drawn  up,  but  which 
are  now  become  obsolete  and  unnecessary.     If  the  above  premises, 
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however,  be  correct,  it  follows  that  thej  are  as  seasonable  now  as 
ever  thej  were.  For,  if  the  Covenants  were  the  chnrch's  testimony 
against  popery,  prelacy,  and  erastianism,  they  will  cease  to  be  sea- 
sonable, only  when  the  cry  has  been  heard,  '  Babylon  is  fidlen,  is 
Men,  and  shall  no  more  arise.' 

6tb.  It  also  follows,  that  if  the  Covenants  had  been  faithinlly  carried 
into  execution,  there  would  have  been  no  popery,  prelacy,  nor  eras- 
tianism countenanced  in  these  kingdoms. 

7th.  In  fine,  it  follows  that  all  the  prelacy  and  erastianism  of  the 
English  Establishment,  all  the  countenance  given  to  popery  at  home 
and  in  our  colonies,  all  the  acts  of  erastianism  that  have  been  perpe- 
trated on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  short,  all  the  popery,  prelacy, 
and  erastianism  that  have  existed  since  the  year  1660,  are  owing  to 
the  breach  of  these  solemn  Covenants.  If  these  had  been  carried  out 
fiuthfully,  there  would  have  been  no  persecution,  no  defective  Revolu- 
tion Settlement,  no  secession,  and  no  disruption. 

These  are  deductions  which  the  ignorant  and  half-informed  may 
question,  but  which  no  man  ever  will  be  able  to  disprove.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  point  at  issue.  It  is  maintained  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Covenants,  that  the  nation,  by  these  deeds,  having  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  and  in  a  national  capacity,  renounced  Antichrist,  and 
the  church  having  done  so  as  a  church,  both  parties  are  bound  to 
adhere  to  that  renunciation  so  long  as  the  contest  continues  between 
Christ  and  Antichrist— or  so  long  as  there  is  popery,  prelacy,  and 
erastianism  to  oppose.  They  also  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  no  drcum- 
Btances,  short  of  the  total  downfal  of  these  systems,  can  ever  occur, 
of  such  a  nature  as  will  free  the  church,  or  nation,  from  these 
solemn  engagements  to  oppose  all  forms  of  antichristianism.  The 
churches  in  these  lands,  by  disowning  the  Covenants,  and  the  civil 
powers,  by  favouring  popery,  by  fostering  prelacy,  by  Erastian 
legislation,  having  violated  these  engagements,  and  thereby  broken 
their  plighted  faith  to  the  King  of  kings,  in  consequence  of  this, 
guilt  is  lying  on  the  land;  and  in  these  circumstances  the  friends  of 
the  Covenants  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  keep  alive 
the  covenant  claims  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  guilt  of  the  land  for 
neglecting  these,  so  that  all  ranks  and  classes  may  be  brought  to  see 
thdr  sin,  and  the  nation  may  be  brought  to  renew  its  engagements. 

Such,  substantially,  was  Mr  EQslop's  overture.  And  strange  it  is 
t^t  any  should  be  found  within  the  Free  Church  opposed  to  such 
an  overture.  It  is  not  strange  that  Voluntaries  should  oppose  such 
sentiments;  for  their  system  rejects  altogether  the  idea  of  nation- 
^^,  and  knows  nothing  either  of  a  past  or  a  future;  but  strange 
it  is,  that  those  who  own  Christ  as  at  once  the  head  of  Zion,  and 
the  King  of  nations,  should  be  found  maintaining  that  the  church 
and  nation  of  Scotland  are  under  no  obligation  from  their  vow 
to  adhere  to  Christ,  and  to  withstand  Antichrist,  as  long  as  the  con- 
test continues  between  them.  Your  objections  were  very  solidly 
^d  convincingly  answered  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Hislop,  in  his  reply  to 
your  speech,  and  it  would  be  presumption  to  suppose  that  the  matter 
cx)uld  be  placed  in  a  better  light  by  your  present  correspondent. 
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What  he  principally  intencis  is,  to  place  your  objec6oni(  side  by  ade 
"With  the  actual  covenant,  and  leave  it  to  yourself,  and  all  true  presby- 
terians,  to  judge  of  their  value  when  so  situated. 

Yotir  objection  to  a  historical  testimony  runs  in  thete  terms— 
*  There  are  other  and  available  ways  of  dischaipng  this  doty— snch 
as  instructing  ministers  to  direct  the  attention  of  their  peo^e  to  the 
wondrous  works  of  Providence  in  times  past ;  instructing  parent?,  in 
terms  of  one  of  the  verses  which  Mr  Hislop  tad  quoted,  to  teach 
them  to  their  children,  and  taking  care  that  by  such  publications  as 
Mr  Gray's  Catechism  they  should  be  furnished  with  aids  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty.'    This  is  the  sum  of  all  you  have  said  directly 
against  a  historical  testimony.     In  taking  no  notice  of  the  arguments 
from  scripture  produced  by  Mr  Hislop,  you  acted  with  a  jtidgment 
that  does  you  great  credit ;  for  the  meaning  of  these  pasAagefl  b  too 
ohvious  to  be  explained  away,  and  the  very  useful  talent  of  btnif  J^'«ft 
with  which  you  seem  to  be  rather  largely  endowed,  could  not  hate 
been  used  against  the  bible.     Look  at  these  arguments  again,  and, 
your  own  though  they  be,  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  suppose  them 
to  be  possessed  of  much  weight.     In  l\k^  first place^  you  say  'there  arc 
other  and  available  ways  of  discharging  this  duty.'     Be  it  so,  this  is 
no  argument  against  its  being  done  also  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr 
Hislop.     You  had  forgotten,  when  this  was  uttered,  that  the  greater 
part  of  duties  may  be,  and  ought  to  be  discharged  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Secret  prayer  is  no  argument  against  family  prayer,  nor  is  family 
prayer  an  argument  against  social  prayer  in  its  more  extended  forms. 
And  the  fact,  that  God's  wondrous  works  may  be  remembered  in  other 
ways,  is  no  argument  against  their  beirig  retnembered  by  the  church 
as  the  church.    In  the  second  place,  yoit  say  this  can  be  done  by 
'parents*  and  *  ministers.*    But  how  do  you  make  it  but  that  it  is 
a  duty  incumbent  on  parents,  if  it  be  not  a  duty  incumbent  on  the 
church  ?     How  do  you  make  it  out  that  this  may  be  done  by  single 
ministers,  if  it  ought  not  to  be  done  by  the  general  assembly  of 
ministers?     Is  not  this  idea  somewhat  tinged  with  Independency? 
And  have  you  forgotten  what  the  psalm  says?     *  Oh  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men !     Let  them  exalt  him  alSo  in  the  congregation  of  the 
people,  and |7raue  him  in  the  assembly  of  the  elders,^    In  the  third pl^ 
you  say  that  the    church  may  do    it  by  instructing  ministers  (xnd 
parents.    Well,  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  church  to  instruct  parents  and 
ministers,  she  must  take  the  subject  into  consideration ;  she  inQ?^ 
make  up  her  own  mind,  and  give  forth  the  result  of  her  deliberations, 
and  this  was  all  that  Mr  Hislop  proposed.      Calmly  consider  the 
matter,  and  see  whether  you  can  invent  any  method  by  which  the 
church  could  issue  instructions  on  this  subject  before  she  has  discassed 
and  determined  it.     In  the  fourth  place^  if  it  be  the  duty  of  parents  to 
make  known  the  wondrous  works  of  God  unto  their  children,  have 
they  not  a  right  to  look  to  the  church  for  direction  ?     Have  not  the 
parents  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  a  right  to  ask  of  the 
church,  and  a  right  to  have  the  question  answered,  whether  th^y 
should  ttech  their  children  ^at  this  nation  committed  a  heinous  s^h 
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in  fiJiing  firom  ils  covenanted  renuneialion  of  AntichriBt  and  breakxag 
its  oath  of  allegiance  to  Christ  f  If  tbe  nation  committed  no  sin  in 
breaking  these  Covenants,  then,  to  teach  children  that  the  guilt  of  a 
broken  covenant  is  lying  <m  the  lamd,  is  to  imbne  them  with  supersti- 
tion.  K  the  reverse,  however,  be  true,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  it 
instilied  into  their  tender  minds,  that  thej  maj  grow  up  with  the 
spirit  of  witnesses  for  God,  and  that,  as  praying  men  and  praying 
women,  who  advocate  the  case  of  their  gailty  conntry  dailyv  at  a 
thnme  of  grace,  tiiey  may,  in  mature  years,  become  the  chariots  and 
the  horsemen  of  Israel.  Around  the  Covenants  all  that  is  glorious  in 
the  past  histoiT  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  clustered,  and  a  pious 
and  patriotic  Scotchman,  in  making  known  to  his  children  the  wen- 
droQB  works  done  by  God  of  old,  can  no  more  overlook  these  veneva- 
ble  deeds,  and  the  sufferings  and  martyrdoms  of  the  witnesses  for 
their  continued  obligation,  during  eight-and-twenty  years — no  good 
man,  with  a  Scottish  heart,  can  overlook  these,  more  than  a  pious 
and  patriotic  Jew  could  have  omitted  to  tell  his  children  of  the  deli* 
verance  from  Egypt,  or  of  those  seventy  years  during  which  the 
harp  of  the  weeping  church  hung  upon  the  willow  trees  of  Babylon. 
If,  therefore,  the  church,  as  you  assert,  ought  to  instruct  parents  to 
make  known  the  wondrous  works  of  God,  she  must  be  bound  to  let 
them  know  what  they  are  to  tell  their  children  about  the  Covenants; 
and,  before  she  can  do  that,  the  question  of  the  Covenants  most  be 
entertained  and  determined.  Besides,  if  the  great  spiritual  confiiot,  now 
going  on  in  the  world,  be  between  Christ  and  Antichrist,  and  if  the 
Covenants,  substantially  considered,  be  a  renunciadon  of  the  man  of 
sin,  and  a  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  Bedeemer,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  Head  of  the  Church,  if  the  expressions  may  be  used, 
is  entitled  to  expect,  from  his  faithM  servants,  that  they  will  use  that 
independent  authority  with  which  he  has  entrusted  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  his  covenant  claims,  and  of  pointing  out  the 
guilt  of  the  nation  in  breaking  its  solemn  engagement,  to  use  its 
authority  and  influence  against  his  great  and  noted  foe. 

It  is  maintained  by  Mr  Hislop,  and  those  holding  similar  senti- 
ments, that  the  church,  as  a  church,  can  only  bear  a  testimony  for 
the  wonderful  works  of  God  in  the  past,  by  some  judicial  deliverance 
in  regard  to  them.  In  reply  to  this,  you  say,  '  As  for  the  idea  that  the 
church  cannot,  as  a  church,  discharge  this  duty  without  emitting  a 
formal  ecclesiastical  document,  it  might  as  well  be  argued  that  the 
church  cannot,  as  a  church,  preach,  eic^ept  by  the  publication  of  a 
book  of  homilies.'  This  analogy  will  not  stand  the  test.  By  the 
churchy  as  a  churchy  is  generally  understood  the  church  collective, 
acting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  through  representatives.  It  is  no  doubt 
tbe  duty  of  the  church,  viewed  in  this  light,  to  see  that  the  gospel  is 
preached ;  but  do  you  seriously  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
church  collective  to  preach  in  her  collective  cetpackyf  It  appears 
to  you  very  ridiculous  to  doubt  that  the  church,  as  a  church,  can 
preach  in  other  ways  besides  putting  forth  a  book  of  homilies ;  and 
perhaps,  at  some  future  period,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  church  could  preach,  as  a 
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dmrch.  To  be  surey  her  collectave  represeatativee  eoold  all  lift 
up  their  voices  together,  but,  unless  the  homily  was  prepared  bef<»^ 
handy  and  was  therefore  'a  formal  ecclesiastical  document,'  thej 
could  not  all  speak  the  same  things,  and  though  thej  could,  per- 
haps a  single  diiscourse  thus  delivered  would  make  even  yourself  to 
take  refuge  in  a  book  of  homilies.  It  may,  therefore,  perhaps,  be 
as  well  not  to  insist  upon  the  church,  in  her  old  age,  beginning  U> 
preach  as  a  church,  and  just  to  allow  individuals  to  preach  to  &er,  as 
heretofore.  Meanwhile,  and  until  the  Free  Church,  or  some  other 
church,  has  gone  through  her  Trial  Sermons^  your  analogy  need  not 
be  the  subject  of  farther  discussion. 

Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  continued  obligalion  of  the  Covenants, 
you  say, '  This  is  a  doctrine  which  is  not  contained  in  the  present  Con- 
fession of  Faith — a  doctrine  which  none  of  them  in  subscribing  It,  in 
entering  upon  office  in  the  church,  imderstood  that  they  professed  To 
adopt  this  principle  would  therefore  just  be  to  alter  the  church's  terms 
of  communion — ^it  would  be  equivalent  to  adding  another  chapter  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  making  such  a  material  alteratioa  in  the 
standards  of  the  church  as  would  inevitably  constrain  all  who  did  not 
believe  this  dogma  to  demit  their  offices  in  the  Free  Church.'    Let  oa 
then  consult  the  Confession  of  Faith  together,  and  see  whether  jour 
assertion  be  correct,  that  it  does  not  sanction  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
tinued obligation  of  the  Covenants  upon  posterity.    And,  first,  let  us 
turn  to  chapter  zxii.  section  4,  which  treats  of  oaths  and  vows.    '  An 
oath,'  it  says,  '  is  to  be  taken  in  the  plain  and  common  sense  of  the 
words,  without  equivocation  or  mental  reservation.    It  cannot  oblige 
to  sin ;  but  in  anything  not  sinfkilj  being  taken^  it  binds  to  pet/or* 
mancey  although  to  a  man's  onm  hurt ;  nor  is  ii  to  be  violated^  qUhough 
made  to  heretics  and  infidels/    This  doctrine  applies  to  all  oaths. 
Every  party  capable  of  taking  an  oath  is  thereby  bound  to  perform 
the  thing  sworn   to.     If  a  nation  engage,  therefore,   by  solenm 
oath,  to  do  anything  that  is  not  sinful,  it  is  bound,  as  a  nation,  to  its 
performance,  and  bound  permanently,  if  the  object  be  permanent 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession ;  for,  in  illustration  and  con- 
firmation of  section  4,  the  following  passages  ^re  quoted  from  the 
word  of  God : — Joshua  ix.  18, 19 :  '  And  the  children  of  Israel  smote 
them  not,  because  the  princes  of  the  congregation  had  sworn  unto  them 
by  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  all  the  congregation  murmured  against 
the  princes.    But  all  the  princes  said  unto  all  the  congregation.  We 
have  sworn  unto  them,  by  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ;  now,  therefore, 
we  may  not  touch  them.'    With  2  Samuel  xxi.  1 :  *  Then  thei-e  was  a 
fiunine  in  the  days  of  David,  three  years,  year  after  year ;  and  David 
inquired  of  the  Lord.   And  the  Lord  answered,  It  is  for  Saul,  and  his 
bloody  house,  because  he  slew  the  Gibeonites.'     By  fradulcnt  pre- 
tences, the  Gibeonites  prevailed  upon  the  princes  and  elders  of  Israel 
to  enter  into  a  covenant  of  friendship  with  them.    Many  cenUiries 
afterwards  Saul  slew  the  Gibeonites,  and  thus  violated  this  cove- 
nant, on  which  account  a  famine  was  sent  upon  the  land  in  the  days 
of  David.    The  covenant  entered  into  with  the  Gibeonites  was  there- 
fore binding  on  posterity.    That  covenant  being  adduced  in  the  Con- 
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fesQon  of  Faith,  as  an  illustration  of  its  doctrine  about  the  obligation 
of  oaths,  it  follows,  according  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  that  oaths 
entered  into  by  nations,  in  reference  to  matters  of  a  permanent  kind,  are 
binding  on  the  nation  in  future  ages.  How,  then,  can  you  affirm  that 
the  doctrine  of  covenant  obligation  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Confession? 
When  you  signed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  did  you  not  sign  it  as  rest- 
ing on  the  word  of  Godf  Did  you  not  sign  the  chapter  on  oaths,  as 
restii^,  among  other  passages  of  scripture,  on  the  account  given  of  the 
covenant  made  with  the  Gibeonites  ?  But  the  account  given  of  that 
covenant  shows  that  it  was  binding  on  posterity.  How,  then,  is, it 
possible  for  you  to  separate  the  doctrine  of  covenant  obligation  from 
joar  ordination  vows?  Have  you  not  sworn  that  all  oaths  of  a  similar 
nature  are  binding  in  the  same  manner  as  the  covenant  made  with 
the  Gibeonites?  And  allowing  you  had  not  sworn  this,  the  case  of 
the  Gibeonites  is  in  the  bible ;  and  how  can  it  be  got  out  of  the  bible  ? 
or  how  can  it  remain  in  the  bible  without  teaching  that  lawful  cove- 
nant! are  binding  on  posterity  ? 

Having  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  you  have  solemnly  pro- 
fessed your  fiedth  in  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  case  of  the  Gibeo- 
nites, and  have  thereby  homologated  the  doctrine  of  covenant  obliga- 
tion in  general.  Having  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  you  will 
have  some  difficulty  in  showing  that  you  have  not  already  homologated 
our  Tiatfonal  Covenants,  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  stands 
in  60  peculiar  a  relation  to  the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant,  that  no 
person  who  subscribes  the  former,  in  obedience  to  the  churchy  without 
explanation,  knows  what  he  is  doing,  if  he  supposes  that  he  has  fairly 
and  honestiy  got  quit  of  the  latter.  That  invaluable  standard  was 
drawn  up  professedly  as  the  means  of  attfuning  the  end  which  our  fore- 
fathers had  sworn  to  accomplish  in  their  League  and  Covenant  with 
England.  Accordingly,  if  you  consult  the  Act  of  Assembly  pre- 
fixed to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  received 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  one  of  the  standards  of  the  covenanted 
nniformity  with  England.  <  A  Confession  of  Faith,'  says  that  act, 
'for  the  kirks  of  Gk>d  in  the  three  kingdoms  being  tiie  chiefest  part 
of  that  uniformity  in  religion  which,  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Co- 
venant^ we  are  bound  to  endeavour ;  and  there  being  accordingly  a 
Confession  of  Faith  agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  sitting 
at  Westminster,  .  .  •  the  General  Assembly  doth  therefore, 
after  mature  deliberation,  agree  unto,  and  approve  the  said  Confes- 
sion, as  to  the  truth  and  matter,  and  also  as  to  the  point  of  uniformity, 
agreeing  for  our  part  that  it  be  a  common  Confession  of  Faith  for  the 
^hrec  kmgdoms.'  The  General  Assembly  having  received  and  rati- 
fied the  Confession  as  *  the  chiefest  part  in  that  uniformity  in  religion 
^hich,  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant^  we  are  bound  to  endea- 
vour/ if  you  have  subscribed  the  Confession,  as  it  was  received  by 
the  church,  then  you  have  subscribed  it  as  the  chiefest  part  of  that 
uniformity  which,  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  me  are  bound 
^0  endeavour^  and  have  thus  homologated  the  Covenants;  but  if  you 
have  not  subscribed  the  Confession  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  was 
ever  received  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  remains^vith  you  to  vindi- 
cate your  consistency. 
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Yoa  kave  stated,  tbi*  to  adopt  die  prioeq^  flf  eoveoant  obli|;at]OD 
^  would  be  eqvmJent  to  aJnUag  another  duipler  to  the  ConfeflBOD  of 
Faith,  and  making  such  a  mat^riai  altendon  in  the  staodarda  of  the 
dmrch  as  woidd  iaevilablj  eonstndn  all  who  did  not  MieTe  this 
dogma,  to  demit  their  offices  in  the  Free  Chnreh;'  But  from  vbat 
was  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  it  must  be  appaiesltiiatlhe 
Covenants  were  one  of  the  standards  of  the  Chmdi  of  Seotbad,  radp 
fied  bj  her  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  having  the  same  rank  aad 
anthoritj  with  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Tbese  acts  hsving  never 
been  repealed  bj  axkj  church  court,  are  possessed  of  aM  the  eedesias- 
tieal  anihoritj  which  thej  ever  had.  Being  so,  the  Covenants  are,  br 
eeelesiastical  anthority,  part  of  the  eonetitntioo  of  the  Chnrch  of 
Seotknd,  and  the  friends  of  the  Covenants  within  the  Free  Charck, 
alone  stand  upon  constitntioDal  ground.  It  is  true  the  Cove- 
nants were  set  aside,  civilly,  by  the  intenevs  Act  Bedssory,  uoder 
Charles  II.,  but  th^  were  never  disowned  by  the  Church  of  Seot- 
land ;  and  the  laws  respecting  them  were  never  annulled.  Mr  fiistop, 
therefore,  stands  upon  the  laws  of  the  churdi,  and  takes  hisCcm- 
fession  of  Faith  in  ail  the  extent  which  the  drarch  received  it»  while 
you,  disregarding  the  unrepealed  laws  of  the  chorch,  are  content  to 
hold  your  creed  in  the  mutilated  and  scanty  form  in  which  it  wss 
reluctantly  granted  by  the  state  at  the  Bevdution.  Mr  Hislop,  in 
effect,  maintains,  that  the  laws  of  the  church,  having  never  been  re- 
pealed, are  still  binding ;  while  yon  in  effect  maintaki,  thai  these  laws, 
having  been  repealed  by  the  state,  are  not  binding;  and  &as  you  ap- 
pear, practically,  to  attach  more  weight  to  the  Beeissory  act  of  Charka, 
than  to  the  reforming  acts  of  the  free  and  independent  Chnrch  of 
Scotland. 

You  have  no  doubt  denied  that  the  Covenants  were  entered  late  by 
the  church,  as  a  church :  '  Mr  Hislop  has  asserted,  but  it  has  yet  to  be 
proved,  that  the  Covenants  of  the  Reformation  were  entered  into  by 
the  nation,  as  a  nation,  or  by  the  church,  as  a  church.'  Look  again 
to  the  National  Covenant ;  read  over  the  laws  by  which  it  was  rati- 
fied, as  placed  at  the  head  of  it ;  do  the  same  with  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant ;  and  then  deny,  if  you  can,  that  the  Covenants  were 
more  frequently  and  solemnly  sanctioned  liy  the  national  authorities 
than  ever  the  doctrinal  confession  was.  Yon  may  deny  that  the  doc- 
trinal confession  was  ever  received  by  the  nation,  as  a  natioo,  Trith 
far  more  appearance  of  truth  than  when  you  call  in  question  whether 
the  Covenants  were  entered  into  by  the  nation,  as  a  nation.  As  to 
the  church,  the  matter  is  still  more  undoubted.  It  is  wonderful,  in- 
deed, that  any  Scotchman  could  possibly  be  so  ignorant,  or  so  ibigetful, 
as  to  doubt  whether  the  church,  as  a  church,  entered  into  the  Cove- 
nants. The  Assembly,  1689,  says,  '  We,  by  our  act  and  copstitadon 
ecclesiastical,  do  approve  the  foresaid  Covenant  in  all  the  heads  and 
clauses  thereof,  and  ordains  of  new,  that  all  the  members  of  this  kirk 
and  kingdome  subscribe  the  same ;'  and  yet  Mr  Lnmsden  denies  that  the 
church,  as  a  church,  received  the  Covenants.  The  Assembly,  1640, 
ordains  'that  such  as  have  subscribed  the  Covenants,  and  speak 
against  the  same,  if  he  be  a  minister,  shall  be  deprived ;  and  if  he 
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contiiiiie  flo^  being  deprived,  ^all  be  exccMnmunicated ;  aad  if  he  be 
a  layman,  shall  be  dealt  with  as  per|tired,  and  shall  satisfy  publackly 
for  his  perjtiry/  This  shows  that  offences  against  the  Covenants  were 
placed  on  a  level  with  offences  against  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  and 
jet  Mr  Lnmsden  still  donbts  whether  the  Covenants  were  ever  re-* 
oeived  by  the  church,  as  a  church.  The  Assembly,  1643,  appointed 
'  that  every  synod,  presbytery^  and  parish  have  a  copy  oi'tbe  CovoiaDts 
bound  in  quarto^  with  some  blank  paper,  whereupon  every  person 
may  be  obliged  to  subscribe ;  and  that  the  Covenants  of  the  synods 
and  presbyteries  be  kept  by  their  respective  moderators ;  of  universi- 
ties by  their  principals ;  of  parishes  by  their  ministers,  with  all  care* 
fulness ;  and  that  a  particular  account  of  obedience  to  this  act  be 
required  thereafter  in  all  visitations  of  parishes,  universities,  and 
presbyteries,  and  in  all  trials  of  presbyteries  and  synods.'  But  all  this 
is  nothing  to  Mr  Lnmsden,  and  he  is  still  in  doubt  whether  the 
Covenants  were  ever  received  by  the  church,  as  a  church.  Baillie 
tells  us  that  the  Solemn  Leagtie  and  Covenant,  *  being  well  prefaced 
in  the  Assembly  by  Mr  Henderson's  most  grave  oration,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  applause  that  ever  I  saw  anything,  with  so 
hearty  affections,  expressed  in  the  tears  of  pity  and  joy,  by  very  many 
grave,  wise,  and  old  men.  It  was  read  distinctly  the  second  time  by 
the  moderator.  The  mind  of  the  most  part  was  speared,  both  of 
ministers,  where,  in  a  long  hour's  space,  every  man,  as  he  was  by  the 
moderator  named,  did  express  his  sense  as  he  was  able.  Afler  all 
considerable  men  were  heard,  the  catcdogue  rvas  read,  and  all  unanir 
mondtf  did  consent*  This  is  strong  enough,  one  should  think.  Yet 
such  is  the  power  of  incredulity,  that  Mr  Lumsden  smiles  at  the  *  tears 
of  pity  and  joy '  in  the  '  many  grave,  wise,  and  old  men,'  and,  de- 
spite the  reading  of  the  catalogue,  after  which  *  all  did  unanimously 
consent,'  he  retnains  still  in  doubt  whether  the  Covenants  were  ever 
received  by  the  churchy  as  a  church ;  and  his  hesitation,  therefore,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  does  not  admit  of  being  cured  by  evidence. 

What  leads  one  to  fear  that  evidence  atone  will  not  cure  your 
aversion  to  the  Covenants,  is  the  expression  of  contempt  which  you 
have  publicly  expressed  for  the  doctrine  involved  in  the  claims  of 
these  venerable  deeds.  You  are  reported  to  have  said,  '  He  confessed 
that  he  could  scarcely  look  on  it  (the  doctrine  of  the  continued  obliga- 
tion of  the  Covenants,)  with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  contempt.' 
In  respect  to  this,  you  must  admit  that  impatience  of  mind  is  not  one 
of  those  qualities  under  the  influence  of  which  one  is  most  likely  to 
arrive  at  truth.  One  might  cut  you  short  here,  by  taking  up  a 
position  behind  Alexander  Henderson  and  Dr  Thomas  M^Crie,  and 
inquiring  whether  the  contempt  even  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Lumsden 
does  not  become  contemptible,  when  directed  against  a  doctrine 
which  these  distinguished  men  accounted  one  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance. What  they  held  can  never  be  rendered  contemptible  by  your 
bare  dictum,  nor  by  that  of  the  best  ecclesiastic  in  Scotland ;  for 
there  is  no  living  man  among  us  that  can  once  be  compared  with 
these  two  in  nadve  grandeur  of  soul.  But  let  us  have  a  few  words 
further  about  contempt.    Let  us  take  a  lesson,  together,  at  the  feet 
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of  a  great  departed  teacher,  on  the  value  of  contemptuous  ejuthcts: 
*A  thoughtful  judge  of  sentimenta,  books,  and  men,'  says  Foster, 
<  will  often  find  reason  to  regret  that  the  language  of  censure  is  so 
easy  and  undefined.    It  costs  no  labour,  and  needs  no  inteDect  to 
pronounce  the  words,  foolish,  stupid,  dull,  odious,  absurd,  ridiculous. 
.     .    Thus  the  most  exceUentpaformances,wA«<Aertri<Ae(fopart- 
fiMfit  oftkitMngor  of  action^  might  he  consigned  to  contempty  if  there 
were  no  better  judges  than  the  authority  of  those  who  could  not 
even  understand  them.    A  man  who  wishes  some  decency  and  sense 
to  prevail  in  the  circulation  of  opinions,  will  do  well,  wh^i  he 
hears  these  decisions  of  ignorant  farrogance,  to  call  for  a  j^^dse 
explication  of  the  manner  in  which  the  terms  apply  to  the  sub- 
ject.'   Now,  without  charging  you  with  ignorant  arrc^ance,  I  would 
take  the  liberty  of  craving  *a  precise  explication'  of  the  manner 
in  which  the   term   ^contempt'   applies  to   the  question   of  the 
Covenants.    Pray,  what  do  you  mean  by  contempt?  ^  Had  yoo,  as 
you  pronounced  ihut  word,  '  a  very  precise  conception,  in  your  inind, 
which  you  can  give  in  some  other  word,  and  fix  the  chaj^get  or,  is 
this  a  word  which,  because  it  is  often  used  in  some  such  way  as  you 
have  used  it,  may  be  left  to  teU  its  own  meaning  better  than  the 
speaker  knows  how  to  explain  itf    Did  you  mean  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Covenants  was  associated  in  yonr 
mind  with  that  class  of  subjects  to  which  the  term  contemptible  is 
usually  applied,  and  that,  whenever  you  thought  of  it,  or  heard  of  it, 
images  instantly  arose  in  your  mind  of  what  is  low,  drivelling,  worth- 
less, despicable?     Well,  then,  bring  your  censure  into  a  discrimi- 
native form.    Explain  with  precision  the  chief  points  in  which  Uie 
doctrine  of  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Covenants  appears  to  you 
to  be  either  intellectually  low  and  drivelling,  or  associated  with  what 
is  morally  worthless  and  despicable.    Is  there  anything  intellectaallj, 
morally,  or  religiously  despicable,  in  maintaining  that  this  nation  is 
bound  to  adhere,  through  all  ages,  to  its  renunciation  of  Antichrist, 
and  its  adherence  to  Christ?    Is  it  contemptible  to  believe  that 
nations  are  bound  by  their  engagements  as  much  as  other  parties?  Is 
it  contemptible  to  maintain  that  this  nation  is  still  bound  by  its  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.    Has  Pumc  faiths 
in  the  revolution  of  ages,  at  length  become  the  creed  of  all  enlightened 
men  ?    Shall  the  doctrine  of  repudiation,  which  would  at  once  be 
scouted  in  any  commercial  or  political  transaction,  be  regarded  as 
sound  doctrine  when  the  claims  of  our  Redeemer  are  concerned? 
Surely  this  is  not  the  requittal  which  the  church  should  make  for  his 
steadfast  adherence  to  his  covenant  engagements  in  her  behal£    Did 
he  consider  himself  bound  by  his  engagements  £rom  all  eternity  down 
to  the  fulness  of  time,  and  shall  it  be  accounted  contemptible  to  hold 
that  his  church,  as  his  church,  is  bound  by  every  engagement  to  him, 
aye,  and  until  it  is  exhausted  ?    If  you  think  this  doctrine  contemptible, 
perhaps  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  expose  it  to  contempt.    It  is  un- 
derstood that  those  holding  the  doctrine  of  continued,  are  exces^vely 
curious  to  see  what  a  refutation  of  it  would  be  like,  if  framed  on 
Free  Church  principles.     They  know  what  Voluntaries  can  say,  bat 
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they  would  like  to  see  what  Free  Churchmen  say,  without  renouncing 
their  own  principles. 

When  a  man  has  expressed  contempt  for  anything,  if  he  wishes  to 
be  believed,  he  should  treat  it  with  contempt,  but  after  having  ex- 
pressed contempt  for  the  doctrine  of  covenant  obligation,  you  proceed 
to  argue  farther  in  the  matter.  Do  you  not  thereby  admit  that  the 
point  at  issue  was  worthy  of  being  discussed  even  by  men  of  your 
own  highly  respectable  status?  and  surely  it  would  not  be  worthy  of 
Mr  Lnmsden  soberly  to  discuss  what  he  ought  rather  to  have  treated 
with  contempt.  It  may,  however,  be  justly  said,  if  the  doctrine 
of  Covenant  obligation  be  contemptible,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  most 
men  who  are  capable  of  understanding  what  a  sound  argument  is, 
it  will  appear,  at  least,  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  your  answer 
to  the  argument  in  its  behalf,  from  the  Treaty  of  Union.  <  That 
fareatj,'  say  you,  'bound  the  nation  of  England  to  uphold  the 
presb][terian  church  in  all  its  rights,  privileges,  and  possessions,  as 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotl^d.  It  was  a  covenant  or  compact 
directly  referring  to  matters  of  property,  over  which  nations,  as 
nations,  have  direct  and  authoritative  control;  and  because  of  the  moral 
identity  of  nations  throughout  successive  ages,  it  would  have  been  a 
Talid  and  binding  covenant,  though  it  had  guaranteed  the  upholding 
of  a  prelatic  and  popish  church,  and  this  however  impolitic  or  sinful  it 
might  have  been  for  the  English  nation  to  have  made  such  a  cove- 
nant But  the  Covenants  of  the  Beformation  bound  to  matters  of 
faith  and  conscience;  and  in  order  that  the  illustration  might  be 
pertment  and  conclusive,  it  would  be  needful  that  the  Treaty  of 
Union  should  have  bound  the  English  nation  to  believe  the  doctrines 
of  the  presbyterian  church,  or  to  believe  the  establishing  of  it  to  be  in 
itself  a  perpetual  and  scriptural  duty,  or  to  do  what  in  the  very  doing 
of  it  implied  such  a  belief.'  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  sentence ; 
and  as  long  as  the  enemies  of  Covenant  obligation  can  produce  no- 
thing of  a  higher  stamp,  they  are  scarcely  entitled  to  treat  the  Cove- 
nants, or  anything  else,  with  contempt.  Sir,  do  you  know  what  you 
have  done?  In  the  above  sentence  you  have  made  a  deep  pit,  intending 
to  bnry  the  Covenants,  and  it  becomes  your  own  grave  as  a  Free 
Churchman.  If,  as  you  assert  in  the  above  passage,  the  Treaty  of 
Union  only  referred  '  to  matters  of  property,  over  which  nations  as 
such  have  direct  authoritative  control ;'  if  this  be  true,  then,  to  you 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  answered  the  unanswerable  protest,  in 
so  far  as  it  rests  upoti  the  Treaty. of  Union.  There  could  be  no 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  in  the  recent  actings  of  the  state,  if 
^t  treaty  only  referred  to  matters  of  property,  as  you  assert ;  for 
over  these  the  state  has  '  direct  and  authoritative  control.'  Thus  have 
yon  unsettled  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  your  own  house,  in  attempting 
to  pnll  down  that  of  your  neighbour,  so  perilous  a  thing  is  it  for  an 
^ti-Covenanting  Free  Churchman  to  give  reasons  for  his  contempt. 
Bat  in  the  second  place,  nothing  is  more  notorious  than  the  fact,  that 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  while  it  referred  to  matters  of  property,  also  re- 
ferred to  the  church  and  religion,  as  much  as  they  were  referred  to  in 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.    As  you  may  learn  from  the  Free 
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dhurcb  projtesty  the  Treaty  of  Uwoii  fi^oosed,  ^fliat  the  forenid  trui 
protestant  religion,  contained  in  the  ahove-mentioned  Codettkn  of 
FailAi*  with  the  form  aad  purity  of  worship  presently  in  iiae  wUlunthis 
Ghurcb,  and  its  preshyteriiua  church  discipUne  and  goverameot— that 
is  to  say,  the  govomment  of  th^  chiiFoh  -by  kirk-«es»oii8,  presby- 
teries, provincial  synods,  and  Greperal  Assemblies,  pmsiiaDi  to  the 
•cl^m  of  right,  shall  remain  and  continue  unalterable.'    An4  in  regard 
lo  England  the  said  Treaty  of  Union  secured,  *'  That  the  uni^niutj 
of  public  prayers,  and  admiaisUtition  of  sacraments,  and  other  rites 
and  ceremonies,  with  the  jform  of  Biaking,  ordaining,  and  conseontisg 
bishops,  priests,  and  deaoons,  in  the  Church  of  Engtand.  and  aH  and 
singular  acts  of  parliament  now  in  force  for  the  esta^bmoot  and 
preservation  of  the  Church  of  EngliMid,  and  the  do<Mzi&e,  wonh^ 
discipline,  and  government  thereof,  shall  remain  and  be  in  M  force 
for  ever.'    Look  at  these  two  estvacts,  {«nd  will  you  now  veatare  to 
declare  that  the  Treaty  of  Union  did  not  refer  to  <  matters  of  fiuth  sod 
conscience,'  but  merely  to  '  matters  of  property,  over  whidi  tbe  eute 
has  direct  and  authoritative  control?'    Xb  Hbe  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  or  government  of  the  Church  of  England '  a  matter  of 
property?  or,  were  ^tbe  uniformity  of  public  pray«»,  and  adnuDistra- 
tion.of  saixraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies,'  mere  matters  of 
property,  whioli  had  nothing  to  do  wifth&itfa  and  conscience!    Aod 
ought  '  faith  and  conscience '  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  'form 
of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and  deaccosf 
Are  these  all  mere  matters  of  property  ?    And  what  would  become 
of  Free  Churchism  if '  the  protestant  religion  oootained  in  the  above 
Confession  of  Faith '  wese  a  mere  matter  of  pEoperty*  over  wbich  tbe 
state  has  'direct  and  authoritative  con^nlf  *    To  say  ithat  tbe  ^Con- 
fession of  Faith,  with  the  form  and  purity  of  worship  presently  in  nae 
witiiin  this  church,  and  its  Presbyterian  Chur(di  discipline  and  go- 
vernment '^— to  say  that  these  are  mere  matters  of  property— voQ^d 
surely  be  rmduaryism  of  a  gigantic  type !     But,  semng  the  Treaty  of 
•Union  secured  all  these,  and  you  have  asserted  that  it  was  a  ^  com- 
pact about  property,'  your  assertion  is  either  grossly  opposed  to  tbe 
most  palpable  facts,  or  you  must  regard  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
purity  of  worship,  and  Presbyterian  Church  discipline  and  goTem- 
ment,  as  '  matters  of  property/    Your  premises  are  contrary  to  unde- 
niable facts,  and  therefore  your  conclusion  must  be  unsound.    Butm 
the  third  place^  allowing  that  the  Treaty  of  Union  referred  only  to  mat- 
ters of  property,  while  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  rderred  to 
'  matters  of  &dth  and  conscience,'  still  it  is  by  no  means  self^yident 
that  a  nation  is  bound  by  a  covenant  about  property,  while  it  is  not 
bound  by  a  covenant  that  has  respect  to  &ith.  If  you  makea  vow  about 
matters  of  faitii  and  conscience,  are  you  not  as  much  bound  bj  it  ^ 
by  a  vow  about  a  matter  of  property?     When  you  produce  evidence 
to  show  that  the  case  is  otherwise  with  nations,  it  shall  be  carefully 
considered.    In  the  fourth  place^  as  another  evidence  that  extremes 
always  meet,  you  carry  out  the  continued  obligation  of  covenants  io 
an  eoctent  that  no  Covenanter  ever  did,  and  to  an  extent  wbi^? 
if  you  have  been  cocrectly  reported,  is  subvessive  of  mocali^*    ^^ 
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assert  thai  ite  Treaty  of  Union  '  would  have  been  a  valid  and 
binding  covenant,  thongli  it  had  guaranteed  the  upholding  .of  a 
prdatic  or  popish  church,  and  this  howevsb  ncPOLiaac  qb  awFUL 
it  might  have  been  for  the  Englifih  nation  ix>  have  made  euoh  a 
covenant.'  Sir,  no  covenant,  engagement,  vow,  or  oath,  can  bind 
anj  partjr  to  do  what  is  sinfuL  In  the  eyes  of  proteetants  and 
piesbyterians,  no  covenant  eau  bind  any  party  *  to  the  upholding  of  a 
prelatic  or  popish  church,'  for  these  are  plants  not  of  God's  .planting, 
and  ought  to  be  rooted  up.  You  carry  the  doctrine  of  covenant 
obligation  to  a  iav  greater  extent  than  ever  it  has  been  done  hy 
Covenimters  in  recent  or  remote  times.  You  maintain  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  identity  of  nations  during  successive  generations, 
England  would  have  been  bound  to  uphold  what  vi:aa  ^sinful,' — 
to  nphold  *  a  prelatic  or  popish  church.'  Only  grant  the  same 
obligation  from  a  covenant  to  oppose  what  is  wrong,  that  is  hero 
conceded  in  behalf  of  a  covenant  to  do  what  is  wrong,— 'Only  grant 
the  same  privilege  to  presbyterian  protestantism,  that  you  claim  for 
prelacy  and  popery,  and  the  whole  point  at  issue  is  given  up:  for  if  a 
covenant  would  bind  to  the  upholding  of  popery  and  prelacy,  then  an 
engagement  to  renounce  and  oppose  these  by  such  methods  as  are 
under  *tbe  direct  and  authoritative  control  of  the  state/  musttdao  be 
binding.  If  a  covenant  bind  to  the  upholding  of  >a  prelatic  <or 
popish  churchy  then  it  must  bind  equally  to  .the  upholding  of  a 
pmbyterian  ckurohf  and  this  is  all  that  ia  contended  for  in  re- 
gard to  our  national  Covenants,  which,  viewed  as  a  whole,  were 
nothing  else  than  an  engagement  to  uphold  the  Church  of  -Scotland 
in  Its  purity,  and  to  extirpate  popery  and  prelacy  from  England 
and  Ireland. 

You  return  again  to  the  subject  of  a  historical  testimony,  which 
you  consider  to  be  a  device  of  fieceders.  '  A  historical  testimony 
was,  so  far  as  you  knew,  a  kind  of  doonment  unknown  to  any  church, 
until  it  had  been  devised  and  adopted  by  Seceders.'  But,  sir,  have 
we  not  the  beat  authority  for  adopting  such  a  testimony?  In  the^r^^ 
pkee^  'is  not  the  lawfulness  of  it  founded  in  nature  itself?  Is  there 
not  an  historical  testimony  in  every  man's  bosom?  And  does 
not  every  good -man  confess  \i\&  former  sine,  and  acknowledge  ihepaU 
mercies  of  H™  who  has  fed  him  and  led  him  all  his  life  long?  And 
if  a  church  or.  nation  have  an  identity  through  successive  ages,  does  not 
nature  dtaelf  teach  that  what  constitutes  so  important  a  part  of  personal 
leiigion,.  must  also  be  an  important  part  of  social  retigion  ?  In  the 
ftamd  pUue,  there  are  numerous  commands  in  scripture  to  nations 
in  a  ehuroh  state,  ^  to  remember  all  the  way  in  which  God  has  led 
ihem.'  Of  these  you  are  not  in  ignorance,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  axe  applicable  to  the  subject.  These  passages  show  that,  in 
framing  a  tesdmony  of  this  kind,  Seceders  had  not  recourse  to  a 
Innnan  devise,  as  you  allege,  but  were  obeying  a  divine  injunction. 
In  the  third  plaee^  does  not  every  church  keep  a>rsoord  of  her  puUio 
traoiactions?  And  for  what  purpose  ought  this  to  be  kept?  Ought 
it  to  be  kefit  merely  as  a  piece  of  history  with  which  the  dhui^h 
has  no  connection,  and  which  iawakens  no  feelings  in  her  bosom? 
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Ought  it  not  rather  to  be  kept,  among  other  ends,  that  she  may  see 
God's  way  ^  with  her,  and  her  way  with  Grodt  And  if  it  ought  to 
be  80  improved)  what  is  an  historical  testimony  bat  the  mond  and 
religious  improvement  of  the  recorded  acts  of  the  church?  In  the 
fourth  place f  if  you  will  open  agidn  the  volume,  called  popularly, 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  you  will  find  one  of  .the  documents  therein 
bearing  this  tittle,  ^  A  Solemn  Acknowledgment  of  public  ans,  and 
breaches  of  the  Covenant,  and  a  solemn  engagement  to  all  duties 
contained  therein/  That  document,  sir,  is  the  origin  of  the  historical 
testimony  of  the  Secession  Church.  In  the  Jifth  place,  but  allowing 
that  Seceders  had  been  the  first  to  adopt  a  historical  testimony,  yon 
well  know  they  have  not  been  the  last  The  Protest  and  Claim  of 
Bights  of  the  Free  Church,  is  an  historical  testimony  in  behalf  of 
the  independence  of  the  church  founded  upon  the  civil  laws  of  iht 
kingdom,  which  for  that  purpose  are  traced  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation.  And,  sir,  if -you  have  adhibited  your  name  to  an 
historical  testimony  based  on  the  civil  law,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  much  sense  or  consistency  in  opposing  an  overture  fi:>r  an  histori- 
cal testimony  based  on  the  acts  of  the  church  as  weU  as  the  acts  of 
the  state.  After  resigning  your  state  emoluments,  that  you  might 
adhere  to  an  historical  testimony,  based  on  civil  law,  it  surely  in- 
dicates a  taste  somewhat  peculiar  for  a  Free  Churchman  to  declare 
that  you  will  resign  your  connection  with  that  church,  if  she  adopt 
a  historical  testimony  founded  on  the  past  acts  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

I  shall  now  allude  to  the  assertion  you  have  made  respectmg  the 
injurious  consequences  with  which  the  adoption  of  a  testimony  has 
been  followed  in  the  Secession.  '  On  the  other  hand,'  say  yon, '  they 
(t.  a.  the  testimonies)  came  to  be  regarded  as  practically  of  greater 
importance  than  the  Confe§8ion  of  Faith;  and  the  comparatively 
smaller  matters  for  which  they  testified  came  to  engross  the  attention 
of  the  people,  so  as  practically  to  have  a  larger  place  in  their  thoughts 
and  in  their  esteem  than  the  great  verities  of  the  gospel.  Some  of 
their  friends  of  the  Original  Secession  lament  this  infiuenoe  of  their 
voluminous  testimonies  on  the  people  of  that  communion ;  and  a  most 
respectable  minister  of  that  church  had  veiy  recently  said  to  him,  that 
the  Free  Church  would  do  well  to  beware  of  such  a  course  as  they 
had  adopted.'  Permit  me  to  remark  in  regard  to  this,  in  the  firsi 
place,  that  this  ^  most  respectable  minister,'  whoever  he  may  be,  is  no 
doubt  fully  entitled  to  speak  for  himself,  and  if  he  has  been  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  exalting  the  Original  Secession  testimony  above  theCoz^ss- 
sion  of  Faith,  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  he  has  been  brought  to 
see  and  acknowledge  his  error;  but  neither  he  nor  you,  nor  any  other 
man  alive,  will  ever  be  able  to  prove,  either  that  the  Original  Seces- 
sion Church  is  comparatively  indifierent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
or  that  this  has  arisen  from  the  &ct  of  her  having  a  testimony.  What- 
ever faults  have  attached  to  that  church,  carelessness  about  doctrine  has 
never  at  any  time  been  one  of  these.  From  the  beginning  of  her  his^ 
tory  to  the  present  time,  she  has  been  animated  by  an  ardent,  devoted, 
and  almost  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Conle98io& 
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of  Faith.  At  ordination,  she  takes  all  her  ministers  bound  *  to  main- 
tain and  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  against  all  deistical, 
Arian,  Socinian,  Neonomian,  Antinomiao,  and  all  other  doctrines, 
opinions,  and  tenets,  whatsoever,  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  there- 
with.' And  this  surelj  is  no  evidence  of  the  Confession  having  fallen 
in  the  estimation  of  Original  Seceders  ?  The  one-half  of  the  Original 
Secession  Testimony  consists  of  a  doctrinal  defence  of  th'e  various 
articles  in  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  and  does  this  look  as  if  she  had 
begun  to  depreciate  the  Confession?  Does  not  this  dearly  de- 
monstrate that,  in  her  estimation,  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  are 
of  more  importance  than  they  are  in  that  of  most  churches  ?  In  all 
Scotland,  there  is  only  another  church  having  a  doctrinal  testimony 
in  defence  of  the  Confession,  and  strange  to  teU,  that  is  the  only  other 
church  which  has  a  historical  testimony.  This  consigns  your  ob- 
jection to  the  dust — the  only  appropriate  resting-place  of  arguments 
that  are  opposed  to  broad,  paJpable,  and  outstanding  facts.  And, 
still  farther,  there  are  only  two  explanations  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  in  existence,  of  which  I  am  aware,  and  strange  to  say,  the 
one  of  these  was  written  by  a  Reformed  Presbyterian,  and  the 
other  by  an  Original  Seceder.  The  churches  to  which  Uiese  com- 
mentators on  the  Confession  belong,  are  the  only  two  in  Scotland 
having  an  historical  testimony.  It  would  thus  appear  that  such  a 
testimony,  instead  of  rendering  men  more  careless  about  the  Con- 
fession, has,  somehow  or  other,  a  tendency  to  fill  them  with  more 
abundant  zeal  in  its  defence.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  his- 
toiy  of  the  Secession  Church.  Public  spirit  has  been  the  genius  of 
that  body.  Fully  alive  to  the  unspeakable  importance  of  sound 
doctrine.  Original  Seceders  have  watched  with  intense  anxiety,  as 
over  a  matter  in  which  they  were  personally  interested,  aU  controver- 
sies respecting  divine  truth,  in  whatever  section  of  the  church  they 
might  originate.  When  the  Establishment  was  enveloped  in  the  thick 
cloud,  besides  raising  her  testimony  against  the  errors  of  Simpson  and 
Campbell,  she  also  issued  her  invaluable  acts  anent  the  doctrine  of  grace, 
and  anent  Arminian  errors.  When,  in  more  recent  times,  voluntaryism 
assailed  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  respecting  the  civil 
magistrate,  the  fathers  of  the  Original  Secession  stood  forward  in  its 
defence — ^and  they  did  so,  unaided  and  alone,  during  twenty  years — 
for  the  Establishment  always  considered  it  to  be  a  dispute  about 
some  small  peculiarity,  until  the  attack  upon  endowments  was  com- 
menced. And,  sir,  the  first  man  in  Britain  who  gave  warning  to  the 
churches  of  the  dangerous  errors  of  Dwight  and  Hopkins,  which  are 
now  circulated  in  this  land  under  the  name  of  Morisonianism,  was  the 
late  Dr  George  Stevenson,  of  the  Original  Secession  Church,  Ayr.  So 
iar  did  his  vigilant  eye  see  in  advance  of  doctors,  belonging  to 
churches  which  have  no  historical  testimony,  that,  in  noticing  his  work, 
the  Presbyterian  Revimv  declared  that  it  could  discern  no  difference 
between  his  doctrine  and  that  of  the  Hopkinsian  school.  It  is  no  less  a 
fact,  that  Original  Seceders  were  among  the  very  first  to  take  the  field 
against  Morisonianism,  and  they  have  been  the  last  to  leave  it ;  and 
tliey  are  almost  the  only  denomination  in  the  land  which  has  never  at 
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any  time  swerved,  nor  been  charged  with  swerving,  from  a  amgle 
doctrine  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  *  I  am  become  a  fool  in  gbiyisg ; 
ye  have  compelled  me/  Looking  at  these  nndeniable  facts,  it  most 
be  apparent  to  everj  candid  mind,  that  her  testimony  has  not  lessened, 
but  greatly  increased,  the  zeal  of  the  Origmal  Seoession  Church,  for 
the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

Ton  next  assail  historical  testimonies,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  im- 
possible good  men  can  agree  in  regard  to  past  events.  <  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,'  say  you,  <  that  even  godly  men,  with  their  different  degrees 
of  opportunity  of  obtaining  accurate  historical  information,  and  the  dif- 
ferent lights  in  which  they  looked  at  the  same  events,  should  be 
agreed  as  to  the  precise  character  of  all  those  doings  of  men,  or  worb 
of  providence,  on  which  such  a  testimony  would  inevitabfy  have  to 
pronounce  an  opinion;  and  it  was  not  right  that  such  differeoces 
should  form  bars  to  communion/  Now,  in  the  Jirst  place,  it  is  not 
all  the  works,  nor  even  all  the  important  works  of  providence  towards 
the  church,  that  ought  to  have  a  plaoe  in  such  a  testimony.  It  is 
only  those  great,  noted,  national  events,  called  in  scripture  his  '  won- 
derful  works,'  that  any  have  proposed  thus  to  commemorate.  In 
r^ard  to  these,  there  would  either  be  no  difference  between  godly 
men,  or  a  difference  of  such  a  decided  kind  as  would  necessarily  plsce 
them  in  separate  communions*  In  the  second  place,  and  more  parti- 
cularly, the  works  referred  to,  in  the  present  instance,  are  the  first 
and  second  Beformation,  or  the  deliverance  of  these  nations  from 
popery,  prelacy,  and  erastianism.  These  are  not  matters  about  which 
men  can  disagree  vrithout  a  previous  difference  in  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. In  the  third  place,  in  those  cases  where  men  do  differ  about 
popery,  prelacy,  and  erastianism,  when  one  party  thinks  the  overthrow 
of  these  systems  a  very  good  work,  yea,  a  glorious  work  of  God,  while 
another  regards  it  as  a  very  evil  work ;  in  such  a  case,  this  difference 
ought  to  constitute  a  bar  lo  communion ;  for  the  one  would  be  on  the 
side  of  Christ,  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  Antichrist.  In  ih%  fourth 
place,  if  you  insist  that  no  testimony  ought  to  be  raised,  and  no  sepa- 
ration to  take  place,  in  any  case  where  godly  men  differ  about  the 
principle  involved  in  a  passage  of  history,  then  you  undermine  the 
Free  Church  testimony,  and  pronounce  the  Free  Church  to  be  a 
schism.  The  Free  Church  testimony  rests  upon  the  principles  in- 
volved in  certain  facts  of  history,  upon  the  principles  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  Strathbogie  case,  and  the  Anch- 
terarder  case,  and  the  Mamoch  case.  Godly  men,  from  <  the  different 
lights  in  which  they  look  at  these  events,'  interpret  them  differently; 
and  therefore,  according  to  you,  there  ought  to  be  no  testimony  based 
on  these  flEicts,  neither  should  di£ferences  aboot  them  *  fbrm  bars  to 
communion.'  So  identical  are  Free  Church  principles,  so  far  as  they 
go,  with  those  of  the  Covenants,  that  whatever  strikes  against  the  latter 
will  be  found,  in  some  way,  to  strike  against  the  former ;  so  that,  when 
acting  as  anti-covenanters,  Free  Churchmen  are  uniformly  found  to 
pull  down  with  the  one  hand  what  they  had  raised  with  the  other,  as 
the  adherents  of  spiritual  independence.  You  have  fbrmeriy  aaswared 
half  the  protest,  on  Ugal  gmntfuhf  by  the  fiunous  dietun^  t«s(pecting 
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tbe  Treaty  of  Union.  Considered  cts  a  qttestion  ofprinciplej  you  have 
DOW  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  the  whole  Protest  and  Claim 
of  Rights,  because  these  documents  are  based  on  facts  of  history, 
respecting  which  godly  men  may  disagree,  and,  concerning  all  diffe* 
rences  so  originating,  the  residuaries  have  Mr  Lumsden's  authority 
that  these  should  '  form  no  bars  to  communion.' 

Yon  have  referred  to  the  Cambuslang  case,  as  illustrating  how  godly 
men  may  disagree  about  a  fact  in  history.  ^  For  instance,'  say  you, 
<8ach  a  testimony,  if  it  were  to  commemorate  all  God's  mighty  acts, 
woold  of  necessity  refer  to  the  revival  at  Cambuslang,  a  hundred 
jears  ago,  as  a  work  of  God.  The  old  Seceders  had  solemnly 
stigmatised  it  as  a  work  of  the  devil.  Would  any  one  say  that  such 
a  diftrence  of  opinion  was  incompatible  with  church  feDowshipt' 
The  Cambuslang  case  is  one  pregnant  with  instruction  to  all  parties. 
It  was  wrong  interpreted  by  the  Seceders.  They  were  witnessing  for 
the  headship  of  Christ,  the  independence  of  his  church,  and  the 
liberties  of  his  redeemed  people,  while  these  were  all  sacrificed  at  the 
time  within  the  Establishment  They  forgot  God's  sovereignty,  and  also 
his  wisdom,  in  hiding  pride  from  man  by  his  arrangements ;  and  wax- 
ing *  haughty  because  of  God's  holy  mountain,'  they  concluded  that  a 
work  taking  place  within  a  corrupt  church  could  not  be  the  work  of 
God.  In  this  they  grievously  erred,  and  '  limited  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel/  And  their  conduct  in  the  Cambuslang  case  was  the  mark  of 
frailty  which  God  usually  sets,  signally,  on  his  chosen  instruments,  after 
they  have  done  their  work, — ^like  Jacob's  knee  out  of  joint  after  the 
wrestling  at  Peniel — ^llke  Moses  smiting  the  rock  in  a  passion,  afler 
the  Exodus — like  Luther's  conduct  in  the  sacramentarian  controversy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  revivals  at  Cambuslang,  Kilsyth,  and  else- 
where, were  misinterpreted  by  the  Established  Church.  These  said, 
they  are  evidences  that  the  Lord  is  with  our  church,  and,  therefore, 
the  Secession  testimony  must  be  wrong.  Thus,  what  ought  to  have 
been  regarded  as  an  encouragement  to  reformation,  was  used  as  an 
argument  against  it ;  and,  consequently,  the  darkest  days  of  modera- 
tism  followed  the  work  of  Cambuslang.  Free  Churchmen  and 
Seceders  ought,  therefore,  to  unite  in  confessing  the  sins  of  their 
fathers,  for  both  erred  in  that  matter;  and  it  were  bigotry  in  any  one 
to  point  out  the  sin  on  the  one  side,  without  also  pointing  out  the  sin 
on  the  other  side. 

Pehnit  me  to  refer  here  to  two  points  in  the  speech  of  the  Reverend 
Mr  Crighton.  Speaking  of  the  Covenants,  he  said,  *'  He  had  not  found 
evidence  that  «they  were  originally  intended  to  be  binding  on 
posterity.'  It  were  easy  to  furnish  him  with  abundant  evidence  on  that 
head.  In  the  National  Covenant,  as  sworn  in  1638,  he  will  find  this 
declaration :  'And,  finally,  being  convinced  in  our  minds^  and  eonjiss- 
ing  with  our  mouths^  that  the  present  and  succeeding  genei^ationsy  in 
this  Jandj  are  bound  to  keep  the  foresaid  oath  and  subscription  in- 
viohhle*  In  a  paper  issued  by  the  Covenanters  in  1638,  and  entitled 
*  Reasons  against  the  rendering  of  our  sworn  and  subscribed  Confession,' 
the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Covenants  is  asserted  three  Several 
times.    ^  This  o\a  oath,'  say  Uiey,  '  being  a  religious  and  p&rpetual 
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oUigationf  should  stand  in  vigour  for  the  more  firm  establishing  of 
religion  in  oar  own  time,  and  in  the  generationifoUonfing*  A^un, 
it  is  said,  '  Although  the  innovations  of  religion  were  the  occasion  of 
making  this  covenant,  yet  our  intention  was  against  those,  and  all 
other  innovations  and  corruptions,  to  estoJbluh  religion  hy  an  eoerUut-' 
mg  covenant^  never  to  be  forgotten.'  The  union  formed  between  the 
two  nations  bj  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  was  designed  to  be 
perpetuaL  Hence  part  of  the  fifth  clause  runs  in  these  terms: — ^'We 
shall,  each  one  of  us,  according  to  our  place  and  interest,  endeavour 
that  ihej  maj  remain  conjoined  in  a  firm  peace  and  union  to  all 
posterity,*  And  again,  in  the  first  clause,  '  That  we,  and  our 
posterity  after  us^  may,  as  brethren,  live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the 
Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  us.'  In  his  exhortation  to 
the  honourable  House  of  Commons,  and  Reverend  Divines  of  the 
Assembly,  at  their  first  taking  the  Covenant,  1643,  Mr  Philip  Nje 
says,  '  A  great  and  solemn  work  is  this  day  put  into  your  hands, — 
we  are  to  exalt  and  acknowledge  EQm  this  day  who  is  fearful  in 
praises,  swear  by  that  name  whid^  is  holy  and  reverend,  enter  into  a 
covenant  and  league  that  is  never  to  be  forgotten  by  usj  nor  our 
posterity,*  Again,  *■  If  you  should  do  no  more  but  lay  a  foundation- 
stone  in  this  great  work,  and  by  so  doing  engage  posterity  after  you^ 
it  were  honour  enough.  Come,  therefore,  let  us  join  ourselves  to  the 
Lord,  and  to  one  another,  and  each  to  all,  in  a  perpetual  covenant 
that  shall  not  be  forgotten,'  Again,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  their  'Seasonable  and  Necessary  Warning, 
July  27,  1649,  declare,  'Albeit,  the  League  and  Covenant  be  des- 
pised by  that  prevailing  party  in  England,  and  the  work  of  uniformity, 
through  the  retardments  and  obstructions  that  have  come  in  the  way 
be  almost  forgotten  by  these  kingdoms,  yet  the  obligation  of  that  cove- 
nant is  perpetual^  and  all  the  duties  contained  therein  are  constantly 
to  be  rendered  by  us  and  our  posterity.' 

Kr  Crighton  farther  stated,  '  The  fact  also  had  weighed  much  with 
his  mind,  that  of  the  fiuthful  men — those  most  evangelical  in  their 
sentiments  and  holiest  in  their  lives — ^who  had  lived  in  Scotland  since 
the  Revolution,  whether  within  the  Established  Church  or  beyond  her 
pale,  very  few,  comparatively  speaking,  have  viewed  the  Covenants  as 
binding  on  themselves.'  It  would  occupy  much  space  to  show  at  length 
that  this  allegation  of  Mr  Crighton's  is  contrary  to  fact.     As  a  com- 
pendious answer,  it  is  asked.  Who  were  the  men,  since  the  Revolution 
till  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  who  stand  out,  most  conspicuousljt 
by  their  evangelical  sentiments,  holy  lives,  and  useful  labours  ?    In  re- 
gard to  this,  only  one  answer  can  be  given.     Among 'numbers  of  ac- 
knowledged excellence,  Boston,  the   Erskines,  Willison,  and  John 
Brown,  stand  forth  confessedly  pre-eminent  in  these  respects  during  the 
fore- mentioned  period.    These  are  the  men  whose  names  are  household 
words  wherever  evangelical  religion  is  known*    Nothing  requires  to 
be  said  respecting  the  Erskines;  but  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
other  three  f    They  were  all  in  favour  of  the  Covenants. 

In  a  sermon  preached  August  5,  1721,  on  Acts  xi.  28,  Boston  says, 
— *  Our  land  is  under  the  bond  of  a  National  Covenant,  and  the  three 
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nations  are  under  the  bond  of  a  Solemn  League  and  Coyenant,  to 
cleave  to  the  Lord,  however  these  bonds  are  little  regarded  in  our 
day/  In  a  sermon  preached  February  26,  1729,  on  Ezekiel  xii.  23, 
he  says, — ^  As  we  have  been  long  threatened  with  days  of  wrath  that 
are  still  delayed,  while  in  the  meantime  the  generation  is  going  on 
impenitently  in  their  course,  we  have  ground  to  reckon  that  tibese 
days  are  come  near  at  length  to  breaking  out  on  us.  There  are  four 
things  that  deserve  our  serious  consideration  here.  .  1.  That  it  is  long 
since  there  was  a  flaming  controversy  with  this  land  laid,  which  in 
the  ordinary  method  of  providence  cannot  miss  to  be  pursued  with 
signal  judgments.  That  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  when  solenm 
national  covenants  for  reformation  being  entered  into,  with  uplifted 
hands  unto  God,  and  reformation  was  accordingly  advanced  to  a  very 
considerable  degree;  they  began  at  first  to  be  &lse  and  fickle  in  Grod's 
covenant,  and  at  length  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  struck  with  a  frenzy  from 
hell,  they  openly  and  avowedly  broke  and  burnt  their  covenant  with 
€rod,  pulled  down  and  razed  Uieir  reformation,  and  for  about  twenty- 
eight  years  raged  in  oppression,  persecution,  blood,  and  death  against 
those  who  adhered  thereto,  and  would  not  join  them  in  their  apostacy. 
Reflecting  on  this  we  may  say,  "  Shall  not  the  Lord  visit  for  these 
things?  shall  not  his  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  thisf 
(Jer.  ix.  9.)  That  controversy  has  swept  away  the  race  of  the  name 
of  our  kings  that  did  it  off  the  throne ;  it  has  turned  our  parliament 
that  joined  them  with  their  authority,  out  of  their  house  and  honour, 
so  that  we  have  no  more  a  Scots  parliament  either  to  do  good  or  evil; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  will  soak  our  land  and  people  in  blood  next 
in  their  turn.  2.  I  can  say,  firom  personal  knowledge,  that  for  more 
than  forty  years,  the  Lord  has  put  it  in  the  hearts  and  mouths  of  his 
ministers,  that  that  controversy  would  be  visited  on  this  land  with 
fearful  strokes.  And  for  all  that  is  yet  come  and  gone,  the  effect  of 
these  visions  seems  not  to  be  come  yet.  I  own  that  what  I  heard 
many  years  ago  of  this  nature,  when  ministers  had  more  of  the  Spirit 
with  them  than  now,  being  brought  out  of  a  hot  furnace  of  trial,  has 
weight  with  me.  3.  Often  during  that  time,  especially  within  these 
twenty  years,  has  the  black  cloud  hovering  over  ihe  head  of  this  land 
been  at  the  point  of  breaking,  and  showering  down*  upon  us ;  and  yet 
has  been  eiUier  quite  dispelled  without  any  scathe  at  all,  or  only  with 
some  drops  falling,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rebellion  in  1715.  By  all 
which  God  has  testified  that  he  did  not  forget  the  controversy,  though 
time  after  time  he  has  delayed  the  thorough  pleading  of  it.  4.  And 
now  we  have  several  shrewd  symptoms  that  the  da3rs  are  near  to  break 
out  upon  us,  to  avenge  the  quarrel  of  his  covenant,  upon  a  generation 
that  have  entered  themselves  heirs  to  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers  by 
a  coarse  of  continued  apostacy.  It  is  childish  and  unscriptural  to 
satfy  that  those  who  entered  intOy  and  so  avowedly  broke  that  cove- 
nant, are  mostly  away  now:  what  way  can  the  controversy  affect  usf 
For  no  generation  can  .go  back  from  piuity  and  reformation  attained 
by  their  fathers  but  upon  their  peril ;  and  so  far  as  they  insist  in  the 
steps  of  their  backsliding  fathers,  they  justify  them  in  their  backslid- 
ingSy  and  so  enter  themselves  heirs  to  their  sin,  and  consequently  to 
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their  judgments.  The  covenant  made  with  the  Gribeonites  in  Joahna's 
time  was  bindifag  in  the  dajs  of  Saul;  and  the  slanghter  made  of  them 
in  the  days  of  Saul  contrary  to  that  covenant,  the  land  aufiered  for  it 
many  years  after  that  in  the  latter  end  of  David's  reign,  (2  Sam.  xxL) 
The  blood  of  Abel  came  on  the  generation  that  crucified  Christ,  (Matt 
zziii«  35);  and  to  the  Jews  in  Jeremiah's  days  the  Lord  satth,  ^'  They 
are  turned  back,*'  etc.,  (Jer.  xi.  10.)'  So  much  for  Boston,  who 
looked  upon  it  as  childish  to  say  that  the  Covenants  could  only  bind 
those  who  personally  entered  into  them.  Mr  Crighton  will  also  lean, 
on  the  authority  of  Boston,  speaking  ^from  personal  knowledgej  that 
far  more  than  forty  %^ar$  after  tlie  Hevolutiimy  the  Lord  fmt  it  in 
^  hearts  and  mouthe  ef  his  ministers^'  that  the  divine  cautroTCwy 
for  breach  of  covenant  would  be  visited  on  the  land. 

Let  us  next  hearken  to  WiUison.  In  the  close  of  a  long  paragra^ 
OB  the  Covenants,  in  his  'Afflicted  Man's  Companion,'  he  thus  writes  >- 

*  As  the  prophets  and  godly  Jews  were  at  great  pains  to  convey  to  posteniy 
historical  accounts  of  the  wonderful  deliverances  God  wrought  for  Israel  at 
the  Red  Sea,  and  in  rcscuic^  them  from  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  other  enemies ; 
■0  it  would  be  useful  to  fortify  our  reformation,  if  we  were  careful  to  hand 
down  to  the  rising  generation  a  sense  of  Grod^s  distingtushing  mercies  to  tkb 
land,  in  delivering  us  from  spiritual  Babylon,  and  in  rescuing  m,  horn 
time  to  time,  from  those  captains  that  have  sought  to  lead  us  ba^  thither. 
Many  a  time  hath  he  delivered  us,,  when  we  have  been  brought  very  low. 

*  By  many  instances  it  hath  appeared,  that  the  glQrioos  Jehovah  bath 
not  been  ashamed  to  own  liis  covenant  relation  to  this  sinful  and  unworthy 
land.  God  forbid  that  we  of  this  age  should  be  ashamed  to  own  our  covenant 
relation  to  him.  This  hath  been  both  our  glory  and  our  safety ;  and  I  hope 
t^ere  will  still  be  found  a  remnant  to  own  it,  and  plead  it  with  God  in  tbe 
time  of  danger.  Surely  it  is  not  time  now  to  disclaim  it,  when  the  eaemies 
of  our  Zion  are  combining  together,  and  seeking  to  raw  her  to  the  foundation. 
Let  all  her  lovers  cry  mightily  to  her  covenanted  Lord  in  her  behalf,  ia  these 
shaking  times :  Let  them  jom  to  put  up  that  prayer  of  the  psalmist,  Ps. 
Ixviif.  28:  ^*  Strengthen,  O  God,  that  whica  tnou  hast  wrought  for  us*/ 
and  that  of  Habakkuk,  Hab.  iii.  2 :  "  O  Lord,  revive  thy  work  in  the 
midst  of  the  years  I" ' 

Let  us  now  listen  to  the  dying  advice  ,of  John  Brown  of  Hadding- 
ton to  his  students  and  children: — *  You  have  stated  yourselves  public 
witnesses  for  Jesus  Christ,  who  profess  to  adhere  to  and  propagate 
his  injured  truths^  and  to  commemorate,  v^ith  thankfulness,  the  re' 
markable  mercies  which  he  hath  bestowed  on  our  church  and  nation ; 
and  to  testify  against  and  mourn  over  our  own  and  our  fistthers'^/iar* 
ful  backdidings  from  that  covenanted  work  of  reformation  once  at* 
tained  in  our  land.  See  that  you  be  judicious,  upright,  ctntstant  ani 
faithful  in  your  profession.  /  now  approach  deaths  heartily  satisfied 
with  our  excellent  Westminster  Co^ession  of  Faiths  G«tocAtimJ^ 
^nd  Form  of  Church  Government,  and  cordially  adhering  to  the$t 
Covenants^  by  iishich  our  fathers  solemnly  bound  themtelves  ^nd  il^ 
posterity  to  profess  tliq  doctrines  and  practise  the  duties  therein  con" 
tained,  I  look  upon  the  Secession  as  indeed  the  cause  of  God ;  but 
sadly  mismanaged  and  dishonoured  by  myself  and  others*  Study  to  set 
evei^thmg  with  your  own  eyes ;  but  never  indulge  an  itch  after  Novn* 
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Twl  Mxmtotiktee  which  are  now  esteemed  such  are  aotittag  bat  ou» 
£bbob%  fvMek  w$re  long  agojugth/  r^fiUedf  varnished  over  with  soma 
new  expressions.  If  I  mistake  not,  ue  churches  are  entering  into  a 
fear&l  cloud  of  avoatOG^  and  trauidel  But  he  that  enduretb  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved*  Be  yefaiihful  unto  deaths  and  Christ  shall  give 
yoa  a  crown  of  life.  But  if  any  num  draw  back^  God's  soul  shall 
have  no  {Measure  in  him !' 

His  advices  to  his  children,  when  dying,  conclude  thus : — 'Adhere 
constantly,  cordially,  and  honestly  to  the  covenanted  principles  of  the 
Cboich  oi  Scotland,  and  to  that  testimony  which  hath  been  lifted  up 
for  them.  I  fear  a  generation  is  rising  up  which  will  endeavour, 
iilentfyf*  (O  how  prophetic !)  *  to  let  slip  these  matters,  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  to  hold  them  fast,  or  even  to  speak  of  them.  May  the  Lord 
forbid  that  any  of  you  should  ever  enter  into  this  confederacy  against 
Jesas  Christ  and  his  cause!  This  from  a  dying  father,  and  minister, 
and  a  witness  for  Christ. — Signed,  John  Brown.' 

In  short,  all  the  men  most  eminent  for  piety  believed  in  the 
continued  obligation  of  the  Covenants,  until  the  church  was  cor- 
rupted by  moderadsm ;  and  if  the  case  has  been  otherwise  since,  it  is 
ezpiained  by  the  ^mple  fact  that  <  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
nuumers.' 

It  af^tears,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  to  be  very  difficult  for 
Free  Churchmen  to  assail  the  Covenants  on  any  principle  that  does 
not  in  its  recoil  altogether  sweep  away  the  Free  Church  testimony. 
No  such  prindple  has  been  found  as  yet,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  re-> 
garded  as  a  fair  deduction,  that  the  Free  Church  either  must  adopt 
Uie  Covenants,  or  those  fec^gs  which  stand  in  the  way  of  this  will 
carry  her  down  to  the  lower  level  of  public  principle  now  occupied 
bj  other  anti-covenanting  churches. 

From  the  above  premises,  it  must  also  be  evident,  to  every  man  of 
intelligence,  whether  he  admit  it  or  not,  that  the  Free  Church,  so  long 
as  she  declines  to  profess  her  adherence  to  the  Covenants,  refuses  to 
adopt  the  testimony  raised  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  against  aU 
popish,  prelatic,  and  erastian  systems ;  and  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  one  acquainted  with  history  can  admit  her  claim 
to  be  identified  with  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

It  is  undeniable,  besides,  that  Mr  Hislop,  and  other  friends  of  the 
Covenants,  within  the  Free  Church,  alone  stand  on  constitutional 
ground,  while  you  and  all  other  anti^covenanters  are  opposing  tiiat 
constitntion  which  the  ohnrch  framed  for  herself,  in  the  exercise  of 
her  free  and  independent  authority,  and  which  the  church  has  never 
altered.  The  Covenants  have  the  same  authority,  by  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  has.  There  are  move 
laws  recognising  the  Covenants  than  you,  or  any  other  man,  can  quote 
in  &vour  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Not  one  of  these  laws  has  ever 
been  repealed  by  the  church.  How  is  it,  then,  that  you,  or  any  other 
person,  oan  have  the  boldness  to  oppose  such  an  overture  as  that  of 
Mr  Hislop,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  innovation  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ?  You,  sir,  and  not  he,  assail  the 
constitu^n  of  the  church.    Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  public 
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how  you  get  quit  of  the  laws  of  the  church  ratifying  the  CoTenantB? 
They  were  repealed,  no  douht,  by  the  drunken  parliament  of  Charles 
n.  But  they  never  were  repealed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Do  yoa 
really  think  that  the  civil  acts  of  a  company  of  the  greatest  reprobates 
that  ever  ruled  a  nation,  can  set  aside  the  acts  of  some  of  Uie  godliest 
assemblies  that  ever  sat  in  Scotland?  If  you  do,  where  is  your  zeal 
for  the  headship  of  Christ?  where  is  your  concern  for  the  iadepen- 
dence  of  the  church?  If,  however,  you  believe  that  the  Act  Recissory 
did  not  set  aside  the  laws  of  the  chmrch  respecting  the  Covenants,  theo 
these  laws  must  be  still  in  force ;  and  you,  and  all  others,  act  uncon* 
stitudonally,  while  you  pretend  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  yet  oppose  the  Covenants.  Which  horn  of  this  dilemma  do  yoa 
prefer?  Do  you  choose  to  say,  that  the  acts  of  the  church  ratifying 
the  Covenants  are  disabled,  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  the  state? 
If  so,  you  are  an  Erastian.  Or,  do  you  choose  to  say,  that  the  act«  of 
the  church  are  still  in  force,  then  you  must  be  a  Covenanter,  or  you 
disown  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  will  require  some- 
thing vastly  more  ingenious  than  bold  assertions,  or  flat  denials,  to 
get  you  out  of  this  dilemma. 

We  see,  also,  how  easily  the  Free  Church  could  adopt  the  Covenants, 
and  how  exceedingly  inconsistent  and  suicidal  is  her  backwardness  to 
do  so.  She  has  simply  to  declare  that  she  reveres  the  authority  oi 
the  laws  recognising  the  Covenants,  and  adheres  to  the  testimoDy 
raised  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  against  popery,  prelacy,  and  eras- 
tianism.  Seeing  she  is  opposed  in  spirit  to  these  systems,  why  should 
she  scruple  to  adopt  the  testimony  raised  against  them?  It  is  well 
that  she  opposes  whatever  is  popish,  and  whatever  is  preUUc,  in  the 
passing  measures  of  the  day ;  but  why  should  she  refuse,  openly  and 
formally,  to  adopt  the  testimony  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  raised 
against  these  systems  as  a  whole  ?  There  is  something  unaccountable 
in  this.  And,  when  we  consider  that  Christ  and  Antichrist  have  been, 
all  along,  the  two  grand  conflicting  powers,  do  you  think  that  a 
good  and  intelligent  man  is  well  employed  in  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  the  nation  is  not  now  bound  by  its  covenanted  renunciation  of 
Antichrist  ?  There  is  no  need,  surely,  in  these  times,  for  good  men 
attempting  to  lessen  the  obligations  under  which  these  nations  lie, 
to  renounce  Antichrist  and  adhere  to  Christ?  Allowing  that  yoa 
succeed  in  persuading  men,  in  general,  that  the  nation  is  not  bound,  by 
its  solemn  engagements  in  former  times,  to  oppose  antichristianism  in 
all  its  forms,  what  end  wiU  you  thereby  gain  worthy  of  a  protestant, 
a  presbyterian,  a  Free  Churchman,  or  a  christian  ?  In  endeavonring 
to  unsetde  the  minds  of  men  respecting  the  obligation  under  which 
these  nations  are  lying,  to  aid  Christ  in  his  war  against  Antichrist,  do 
you  not,  in  so  far,  throw  your  weight  into  the  scale  of ''  that  num  of  sin 
and  son  of  perdition  ?'*  There  is  no  need  to  spend  time  in  showing 
that  Christ*s  claims  upon  the  allegiance  of  this  nation  are  not  so 
strong  as  Covenanters  represent  them  to  be.  There  is  no  need 
to  lessen  the  guilt  of  this  land,  and  to  make  the  consdenoes  of 
antichristianising  statesmen,  and  otiicrs,  more  at  ease,  by  endeavouring 
to  prove  that  in  countenancing  prelacy  and  popery  since  I66O,  they  have 
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been  chargeable  with  no  want  of  public  faith  as  a  nation,  either  to  God 
or  man  ?    Can  you  hope  to  do  any  good,  as  a  patriot,  as  a  protestant,  or 
as  a  christian,  by  bringing  people  to  believe  that  national  faith,  while 
sacred  and  inviolable  in  all  other  matters,  may,  without  sin,  be  broken 
when  the  claims  of  Christ  are  concerned  t    This  is  the  whole  matter 
in  dispute  between  you  and  the  friends  of  the  Covenants.  They  assert 
that  the  nation  is  chargeable  with  the  breach  of  its  solemn   en- 
gagement against  Antichrist,  and  that  all  its  actings  in  favour  of 
popery,  prelacy,  and  erastianism  are  aggravated  in  their  sinfulness  as 
being  committed,  notwithstanding  of  the  clear  light  which  the  nation 
fonnerly  enjoyed,  and  in  opposition  to  the  solemn  engagements  under 
which  it  came,  just  as  the  idolatry  of  Israel  was  aggravated  by  the  clear 
light  which  they  formerly  possessed,  and  the  solenm  engagements  under 
which  they  formerly  came  to  be  the  Lord's.     You,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  it  is  a  contemptible  thing  to  believe  in  the  obligation  of 
the  Covenants,  and  that  the  sin  of  countenancing  popery,  prelacy, 
and  erastianism  in  these  lands,  arises  solely  from  their  opposition  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  that  is  in  no  degree  increased  by  the  sacred  oaths 
which  the  nation  once  swore,  that  through  all  ages  and  generations  it 
would  continue  to  adhere  to  Christ,  and  to  oppose  these  antichristian 
systems.     Would  you  not  be  better,  and  more  consistently,  employed, 
as  a  minbter  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  using  those  talents  of  which  you  are 
possessed,  and  that  office  which  you  honourably  fill,  in  endeavouring 
to  convince  yonr  countrymen,  that  the  Master  whom  you  serve  is  one 
wliose  claims  upon  the  nation  are  of  higher,  and  of  more  inviolable 
sacredness,  than  those  of  any  other  party?  That  the  nation  never  could 
be  too  strongly  bound  to  him  ?  That  on  no  account  ought  its  plighted 
&ith  to  have  been  broken?  And  that  after  this  faith  was  given  him,  the 
sin  of  Britain,  in  fostering  popery,  prelacy,  and  erastianism,  is  not 
merely  error,  but  treason  against  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  the 
nation  has  sworn  allegiance? — ^I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

A  COVEKANTER. 


READ   AND   JUDGE. 

The  Morisonian  holds  doctrines  that  contradict  themselves,  rob 
God,  and  cheat  men, — 

Inasmuch  as  he  says,  that  the  Son  of  God  has  expiated,  atoned  for, 
and  taken  away  every  sin  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
world,  and  yet  that  multitudes  of  these  pardoned,  purchased,  ransomed 
sinners  die  in  their  sins,  and  perish  eternally.  In  saying,  moreover, 
that  ChiisI  died  to  save  all,  even  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  they 
must  be  held  to  say  that  his  death  is  not  sufficient  to  save  any ;  and 
further,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  does  not  save  any,  inasmuch  as 
they  declare  that  it  is  not  more  effidacious  for  one  than  another ;  and 
the  £Eu;t  of  one  being  lost  for  whose  salvation  it  was  intended^  invali- 
dates it  as  a  ground  of  hope  or  confidence  for  any.  If  God  could 
not  save  evert/  soul  he  meant  to  save,  how  may  I  b6  sure  that  he  can 
save  me?     If  he  Ims  no  saving  influence  strong  e)unigk  to  subdue  my 
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neighbour's  enmity,  eorraption»  and  unbelief,  what  has  he  to  subdue 
minet — unleaSi  indeed,  it  be  that  I  have  less  to  subdue — unless, 
indeed,  it  be  that  my  nttghbour  is  dead,  and  I  am  only  half  dead.  If 
I  am  dead,  and  my  neighbour  not  more  than  dead,  the  same  power 
that  can  quicken  me  can  quicken  him ;  but  if  no  power  exists  that  can 
quicken  him,  no  power  exists  that  can  quicken  me.  If  my  neig^boiir 
is  so  obstinate,  impenitent,  and  unbelieving  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
cannot  persuade  him  to  be  saved,  and  if  I  am  so  much  less  obstinate, 
impenitent,  and  unbelieving  that  the  Spirit  of  God  can  persuade  me 
to  be  saved,  who  has  the  honour  of  my  salvation  f  And  iif  t&is  be  the 
manner  of  a  soul's  salvation,  then  it  follows  that  those  only  are  saved 
who  are  less  hardened  sinners  then  others,  and  so  are  willing  to  acoepi 
the  Saviour  of  God's  providing,  while  others  are  not  willing ;  c»r,  st 
least,  10  become  willing  while  others  remain  unwilling.  By  what 
miracle  of  mercy  the  ^^  chief  of ainners^  came  to  be  saved  on  thisprinciple, 
it  is  hard  to  say.  At  ail  events,  if  the  saved  owe  nothing  more  to 
God  than  the  lost,  it  is  clear  they  cannot  owe  their  salvation  to  him, 
but  to  something  inherent  in  themselves,  which  makes  them  to  difo. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  notliing  in  me — ^if,  as  my  bible  tells 
me,  there  is  no  difference — then  it  is  clear  that,  if  I  am  to  bo  saved  at 
all,  God  must  have  some  provision  for  securing  my  salvation — ^for 
making  suf*e  that  the  sacrifice  which  was  intended  to  save  me  shall 
accomplish  its  design.  That  there  is  such  a  provision,  is  the  plats 
meaning  of  such  words — "  All  that  the  Father  hath  given  me  diall 
come  to  me." — *<  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power." 
Without  such  a  provision,  none  would  ever  come — none  would  ever 
be  willing.  And  if  there  be  such  a  provision,  am  I  to  be  kept  in  the 
dark  about  it — spending  my  life  in  fruitless  efforts  to  lay  hold  on  the 
hope  set  before  me  in  the  gospel — ^ignorant  of  the  secret  spring,  the 
secret  strength  in  and  through  which  I  could  do  it  at  once?  And  thus 
striving,  thus  groping,  thus  dreaming,  am  I  to  drop  into  my  grave  f 
The  great  enemy  of  my  soul  would  like  this  device  well. 


EDITORUL  FAIRNESS— THE  « ABERDEEN  BANNER.' 

Sous  time  ago,  the  Editor  of  the  Aberdeen  Banner  thought  proper 
to  indulge  himself  in  an  unnecessary  fling  at  us,  and  at  our  brother, 
the  Rev.  William  Marshall  of  Leith.  We  directed  the  attention  of 
Mr  M.  to  the  circumstance,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  forthwith 
sent  a  reply,  which  was  nece^i^uily  of  a  somewhat  general  nature, 
as  the  Editor's  assault  had  been.  To  this  letter  the  ^tor  appended 
a  long  article,  containing  a  variety  of  charges  against  Mr  M.,  and 
reiterating  not  a  little  of  the  abuse  which  was  so  freely  lavished  upon 
him  by  the  leading  members  of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  at  the 
time  of  bis  separation  from  that  body.  To  this  new  attack,  Mr  M.  re- 
plied in  a  second  letter,  entering  of  course  into  each  specific  chaige, 
and  by  a  reference  to  living  authorities  and  established  fiicts,  vindi- 
cating himself  at  length.  This  second  letter,  however,  the  Editor  of 
the  Bannery  with  a  magnanimity  peculiar  to  himself,  has  thought 
proper  to  keep  back.    By  what  motives  this  Editor  hays  been  led  to 
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violate  the  nile  acted  on,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  all  other  editors  in 
such  casesi  we  cannot  saj.  Mr  M.,  however,  has  undoubtedly,  in  ail 
fairaesB,  the  right  of  reply.  We  have  reason  to  know  also  that  he 
desires  nothing  so  much  as  an  opportunity  of  discussing  his  whole 
case,  not  where  it  was  first  discussed,  before  a  court  of  pr^udiced  and 
irritated  opponents,  but  before  the  bar  of  the  christian  public.  It 
seens,  therefore,  rather  an  odd  thing  that  the  Editor  of  the  Banner^ 
after  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  with  such  an  air  of  self-complacency, 
sboold  80  meanly  shirk  the  discussion. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Memoirs  of  the  Lirs  and  Writ- 
ings OF  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  By  his  Son-in-Law, 
the  Rer.  Wm.  Hanna,  LL.D. 


We  have  read  this  volume  with  in- 
tense iDtere9t,  from  its  opening  to 
its  closing  page.  To  write  the  life 
of  a  great  man,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
iQward  sources  of  his  greatness,  and 
not  merely  to  narrate  his  worthy 
actions,  is  a  noble  work,  and  one 
which  has  seldom  been  performed. 
For  ilB  achievement  are  required  not 
onl^  a  keen  eye,  a  skilful  hand,  and 
a  ripened  judgment ;  to  its  successful 
execution,  qualities  of  a  higher  order 
are  also  necessary.  There  must  be  the 
love  of  excellence,  for  itself,  without 
vhicli  moral  life,  and  warmth,  and 
ii«licacy  will  be  awaoting ;  wisdom* 
conjoined  to  self-denial,  so  as  to 
know  what  ought  to  bo  put  in,  and 
what  ought  to  be  kept  out ;  integrity 
in  awarding  praise  and  censure ; 
Biniplicity  of  nature,  the  vital  air 
io  which  all  the  graces  of  the  soul 
are  exercised  in  their  fulness  and 
efficiency ;  and,  above  all,  humility, 
so  as  to  conceal  the  author,  and  nx 
the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  his  readers 
solely  upon  the  subject.  In  all 
these  respects,  we  thins  Dr  Hannahs 
work  entitled  to  distinguished  praise. 
He  has  exhibited  Dr  Chalmers  as  he 
'lived,  and  moved,  and  hud  hit 
being*  among  the  sons  of  men. 
Everything  is  selected  with  judg- 
inent,  skilfully  arranged  and  com- 
bined,^ while  the  whole  tone  of  the 
book  is  elevated,  and  its  style  clas- 
sical The  life  of  Dr  Chalmers  is 
here  traced  from  his  birth  till  his 
settlement   in  Glasgow.     We   see 


here  what  he  was  by  nature,  and 
what  he  became  by  grace,  and  are 
delighted  in  watching  the  processes  by 
which  divine  grace  and  providence 
was  preparing  him  for  the  high 
place  he  was  afterwards  to  fill,  and 
the  great  work  which  he  was  to 
achieve  for  evangelical  religion  in 
his  native  land,  and  throughout 
the  world.  Kilmany  was  to  Chal- 
mers, what  Leuchars  was  to  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  the  convent  to 
Luther,  the  deserts  to  John  the 
Baptist,  his  journey  to  Arabia  to 
Paul,  the  wilds  of  Midian  to  Moses, 
and  the  prisons  of  Egypt  to  Joseph. 
It  was  the  place  where  his  soul  was 
nourished  in  solitude  by  close  inter- 
course with  God,  and  from  which  he 
came  forth  endowed  with  *  the  Spirit 
of  power*  for  his  Master^s  work. 
In  next  number  we  shall  endeavour 
to  present  our  readers  with  an  out- 
line of  the  work,  with  such  remarks 
as  it  has  suggested  to  our  minds. 

New  Folyglott  Biblk:  contain- 
ing the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
according  to  the  authorised  ver- 
sion.    With  marginal  readings, 
and  upwards  of  fifly  thousand  veri- 
fied references    to  parallel    and 
illustrative  passages,  and  the  his- 
torical connection  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.     To  which  ia 
added,  a  series  of  useful  tables.-^ 
Glasgow  :   W.  R.  M*Phux,  84 
Argyle  Street.     1849. 
This  is  at  once  the  cheapest,  most 
beautiful,  and  most  useful  Bible,  of 
the  kind,  that  we  have  seen;  and  we 
can  most  confidently  recommend  it 
to  our  readers  as  possessing  all  these 
qualities. 
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FRIXCB. 

Statistics  of  Protestantism  in  France. — 
**The  items,"  bkjb  the  oorraipoDdent  of 
Evangdical  Ckrisiendom^  **  inserted  in  the 
State  Bndget  for  the  exercise  of  Protestant 
worship,  daring  the  year  1849,  amoont  to 
the  snm  of  1,282,550  francs.  There  are  493 
places  for  pastors  in  the  Beformedoom' 
monion,  and  246  in  the  Lntheran — ^whence 
it  ma  J  be  concluded,  that  the  Reformed,  or 
Calvinists,  are  jnst  twice  as  nnmerons  as 
the  Lutherans  in  France.  These  last  live 
for  the  most  part  in  Alsace;  the  majority 
speak  still  the  German  language;  their 
pastors  preach  also  in  German ;  their  school 
of  theology  is  at  JS^radnirff,  The  Beformed 
are  the  descendants  of  the  andent  Hugue- 
nots, who,  under  Coligny,  Henry  TV.,  and 
the  Duke  of  Bohan,  displayed  so  much 
bravery  and  firmness.  The  great  mass  of 
these  Calvinists  is  scattered  in  the  depart- 
ments of  le  Gardf  V  ArdechCf  and  la  DromA, 
in  U  PoUtmj  etc.  There  are  very  few  on 
the  sea-coasts,  as  there  was  greater  facility 
for  onr  fathers,  who  were  near  the  ocean,  to 
flee  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  ;  and  they  profited  by  it.  There 
are,  on  the  oontraxy,  many  Reformers  in  the 
mountains,  especially  the  Ceveanes*  because 
the  dragoons  of  liOnis  XIV.  met  with  insur- 
mountable difficulUes  in  pursuing  them  into 
these  lofty  retreats.** 

The  sum  of  1,282.500  francs,  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  two  Protestant  con- 
fessions, is  not  very  considerable.  Each 
French  Protestant,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, costs  about  ayhmc  a-head  to  the 
public  treasury  for  his  religion.  The  Ro- 
manists cost  proportionally  much  more. 
The  annual  expense  for  the  Reman  Church 
in  Fiance  exceeds  the  sum  of  forty  millions 
of  francs ;  and  if  you  add  the  casual  ex- 
penses, it  will  appear  that  each  Papist  de- 
mands twice  as  nuich  more  for  his  worship 
than  each  Protestant ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing, our  pastors  are  married,  and  their 
priests  are  not.  But  Popery  has  a  very  ex- 
penidve  staff  of  cardinals,  archbishops, 
bishops,  vicars-general,  canons,  etc,  who 
are  sustained  by  the  budget. 

State  of  the  Jew$  in  l^anoe. — The  num- 
ber of  Israelites,  aooording  to  the  last  offi- 
cial tables,  is  85,910  souk.  It  appears  that 
they  have  considerably  increased  during  the 
last  forty  years;  for  under  the  reign  of 
Napoleon,  in  1808,  this  population  yivm 
only  46,668  individuals.    To  account  for 


this  astoniahing  incresse,  it  is  wdl  to  add, 
that  the  Jews  of  foreign  coantiies  have  pro- 
bably fixed  their  residence  in  Fnooe,  anoe 
our  laws  have  grsnted  the  WBe  ri^ts  to 
this  people  as  to  other  dtiiens.  Thelsnu- 
litea  form  seven  prindpal  oooastarus. 
Their  Grand-Rabbin  is  at  Jfets,  in  the 
andent  province  of  Lmaine ;  there,  ak>,  b 
the  school  where  their  dooton  axe  edocslfti 
Alsace  reckons  a  numerous  oqIobj  of  Jews. 
Paris  possesses  a  synagogue,  very  tawvned, 
of  which  M.  M.  Rothschild  are  tbepilks. 
There  are  a  few  Israelites  engaged  in  agri- 
culture ;  thcar  ordinary  profesi^  ii  tbt 
of  bankov  or  merchants. 


BAVASIA. 
Bercktesgaden — Sermon  m  At  Q^eeA 
Private  Chapel. — ^In  some  parts  of  the  Coa* 
tinent,  the  Revolution  has  not  faikd  te 
exercise  a  favourable  infioenee  upon  the  b- 
tercsts  of  Protestantism,  and  that,  too,  in 
some  places  where  last  of  all  it  mi|fat  bw 
been  expected.  In  proof  of  this,  we  extnct, 
fix>m  the  pages  of  EvangeSoal  Christesdm, 
a  brief  notice  of  a  very  interestiDg  aeeout 
of  a  sermon  and  oommnnion  service  in  tiit 
queen*s  private  chapel  at  Beichteigada, 
the  exqudtely  beautifhl  village  vfaiflk  tbe 
abdicated  king  has  chosen  for  hisreaideooe' 
"  From  a  Berehtesgaden  kdy,  who  aat  next 
me,"  says  the  correspondent,  *'I  \fsni^ 
that  of  those  present,  about  fifty  migbt  be 
Protestants,  but  not  above  one-third  beko^ 
ing  to  the  village — the  others  having  ceew 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  Engfish  nilea  ti»t 
morning,  to  eqjoy  the  privilege  (onheardo^ 
for  upwards  of  a  oentniy  in  that  distni^) 
of  listening  to  a  Protestant  prasdter.  l%e 
Roman  Ci^oUcs,  whom  onrioaty  had  at- 
tracted, were  about  twenty  in  number,  and 
they  behaved  with  exempbuy  deoonso 
throughout."  A  hymn  was  read;  pra^ 
and  reading  of  the  scriptures  foOowed,  aod 
the  preacher  proceeded  with  his  ^Bscoone. 
**  It  was  founded  in  1  Cor.  ii.  fiiom  the  1  tf 
to  the  9th  verse,  and  was  throogfaeotpliioi 
practical,  and  s^icUy  evangelicaL  The  in- 
troduotion  comprised  a  striking,  and,  cooa- 
dering  the  place,  and  partly  Roman  Catholic 
congregation,  a  singularly  bold  deicriptian 
of  the  formerly  flourishing  state  of  Mes- 
tantism  in  Upper  Bavaria,  the  general  ex- 
tirpation thereof  by  persecution,  and  the 
deadness  which  had  succeeded  smcog  tiM 
remnant  which  had  been  left.  Tbe  preacher 
next  annooneed  the  ffradout  permiasoa  bj 
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bis  msje^,  that  the  Frotietants  through- 
oat  hu  domiiuoiis  mig^t  oome  together 
tfcioe  a-7ear  for  worship  and  eommunion. 
This  pritilcge  having  only  existed  since  the 
lit  of  J0I7  of  the  present  year  ( 1849),  this 
was  the  first  occasion  of  its  being  exercised, 
and  the  disooorse  then  deliTered—- the  only 
Ftotestant  sermon  which  had,  during  the 
last  handred  yean,  been  heard  in  Bercbtes- 
gaden!" 

At  an  interview  with  the  preacher.  Vicar 
Pope,  the  following  particolars,  regarding 
th6  state  of  Protestantism  in  that  part  of 
th»  oonntiy,  and  the  means  by  which  it  had 
been  preser?ed,  wen  obtained : — ^  He  told 
QB,'*  thessme  oorreepondent  adds,  "that, 
Mine  100  yean  ago,  then  existed  a  Pro- 
testant population  in  this  snd  the  adjoining 
districts,  of  abore  dO,000  sonls ;  that  Arch- 
biabcp  Firman,  of  Salabnxg,  contriTed  to 
dispene  snd  banish  them ;  that,  for  many 
jears,  ao  meeUng  wss  held,  and  they  main- 
taioed  their  fiuth  solely  by  family  worship 
sod  bible  nading.  In  1782,  however, 
about  thirty  men  assembled  at  a  village 
sear  Sslzbug,  and  bound  themselves,  6y 
Kkmn  oath  and  covenaiU^  no  longer  to  con- 
ceal their  faith,  bnt  to  ventnn  their  all  for 
its  maintenance  and  spread.  The  symbol 
of  their  bimd,  or  league,  was  each  dipping 
his  finger  into  one  common  salt-cellar,  and 
lickiog  off  the  adhering  salt.  Hence  it  ob- 
tained the  name  of  sals-bund,  or  salt-Iesgue. 
But  then  persecution  bunt  forth  in  all  ita 
hrj^  and  emigration,  on  a  laxge  scale,  was 
the  only  hope  which  remained  to  the  vic- 
tims of  Popish  intolerance.  Frederick  I. 
of  ProsBia  afibrded  them  a  nfuge  in  Silesia, 
where  ihey  c<mstitute  to  this  day  the  most 
industriooa  and    thriving  of   its   popula- 

Bat  although  jrofeutd  Protestantism 
reoaved  at  that  time  an  annihilating  blow, 
the  Protestant  principle  was  not  extin- 
gruahed,  but  continued  to  cheer  and  illumi- 
nate  many  a  hut  of  poverty  and  privation. 
This  is,  even  now,  found  to  be  the  case,  by 
the  nomerous  avowals  of  Protestantism 
which  have  followed,  on  the  relaxation  of 
the  peoal  statutes  against  them.  And  hence 
the  gndons  permission,  already  mentioned, 
whidi  enables  Maximilian's  Protestant  sub- 
jects, scattered  through  predominantiy  Bo- 
man  Catholic  towns,  villages,  or  districts, 
to  meet  together  publicly,  twice  a-year,  for 
divine  wonhip  and  the  celebration  of  the 
1^*8  Supper.  Hence,  also,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr  Pope  to  his  present  ambolatoiy 
postorate^being,  in  point  of  fact,  a  home 
missiooaiy  deputed  to  travel  through  the 
^gth  and  breadth  of  the  land,  dispensing 
the  word  of  Ufe  whenver  he  has  an  oppor- 


tunity, but  debarred  from  preaching  oAener 
than  twice  a-year  in  any  one  locality. 

ASIA — OHINA. 

/VrposoZs  to  ertxA  a  New  ChapeL  at 
Shanghai — The  growing  claims  of  this  im- 
portant station  have  impressed  the  minds 
of  the  missionaries,  in  oonnection  with  the 
London  Missionary  Sodety,  with  the  strong 
conviction  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
erecting  an  additional  place  of  wonhip, 
afibrding  suitable  accommodation  for  the 
increasmg  numben  of  the  people  who  are 
willing  to  give  attendance  on  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  The  chapel  at  present  in 
use  is  of  limited  extent,  and  in  a  less  favour- 
able locality  for  attracting  the  notice  of 
strangen  than  could  be  desired.  "  We  con- 
ceive," observe  the  misttonaries  in  present 
ing  their  appeal,  "  much  more  good  might 
be  done,  and  a  vastly  increased  number  of 
persons  be  led  to  hear  the  gospel,  if  a  second 
place  were  erected.  In  establishing  this, 
we  think  the  most  public  and  ofV-fnquented 
street  ought  to  be  diosen,  and  the  building 
should  not  be  on  the  limited  scale  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  satisfied  with." 

Addiliowdtriua^phB  of  Redeeming  Merty, 
-—From  Uong-Kong  the  Rev.  Dr  Legge 
announces  the  addition,  by  baptism,  of 
three  more  converts — Ha  Tik-Heem,  Ho 
Sing  Yeok,  and  Chan  Wing  KVong,  to 
the  native  church.  The  eldest  of  these 
new  disciples  is  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
possessing  excellent  natural  gifts,  and  well- 
versed  in  the  Hterature  of  his  country.  He 
appean  to  have  made  an  unreserved  sumnder 
of  himself  to  the  Lord  Jesn«,  and  promises 
to  be  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  among 
his  countrymen.  His  fellow-converts, 
though  less  advanced  in  yean,  have  dis- 
played remarkable  decision  of  character,  and 
great  boldness  in  the  faith;  and,  constrained 
by  the  love  of  Christ,  they  are  preparing 
to  devote  themselves  in  an  active  course  of 
public  service,  to  the  extension  of  his  king- 
dom  among  their  countrymen.  '  The  ser- 
vice,* says  Dr  Legge,  *  was  held  in  the 
Bazaar  Chapel,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd 
of  spectators.  Most  of  the  membera  of  the 
English  Churoh  in  Union  Chapel  were  pre- 
sent ;  with  the  colonial  chaplain,  Mr  Stan- 
ton and  his  lady  ;  and  Colonel  Philpotts. 
The  number  of  Chinese  present  was  very 
great.  I  have  never  seen  so  many  listening 
at  one  time  to  -  the  word.  There  was  evi- 
dentiy  no  small  stir  among  them.* 

From  Amoy,  the  Rev.  Messra  Toung  and 
Hyslop  announce  the  death  of  Go-to,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1848,  after  a  few  houre' 
illness.  An  individual,  named  Tau-li-chin, 
has,  in  the  meantime,  been  employed  in 
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Go-to*t  plan.  He  is  duly  employed  in 
diitribntiog  traets,  Tinting  bit  coontiyiDen, 
and  oODTeniBg  with  them  on  the  topics  of 
cbristisnitj. 

jFVee  CAtircft  JtfMttiMw.— Writing  from 
Calcutta,  of  date  October  4,  1649,  Dr  Daff 
says, — ''We  are  jnat  emerging  from  the 
maddening  carnival  of  the  Dnrgapoja  holi- 
days. All  our  institations  here  nfe  in  their 
wonted  state  of  activity."  Abont  a  month 
later,  writing  from  Benares,  **The  Holy 
City,**  as  the  Hindns  designate  it,  Dr  Duff 
reports  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
new  branch  schools  at  Chinsnrah  had  in> 
creased  to  425,  From  Chmsurahf  Mr 
Ewart,  in  a  letter  to  the  convener,  writes 
more  particularly  regarding  the  state  of  the 
schools,  and  the  attempts  that  are  being 
made  to  exdte  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
natives  by  means  of  placards.  One  of 
these,  in  the  Bengali  language,  begins  to 
the  following  effect : — **  Oh,  friends !  the 
GhUd  kidnapper.  Duff  Saheb,  has  come 
among  us  !  Exceeding  danger  is  threaten- 
ing your  boys.  Beware !  beware !  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  bible  Is  taught  in  the 
school  just  established,"  &c  &c  ;  and 
finishing  off  with  the  announcement — *'  I 
have  spoken  In  friendship !  see  you  to  it !  '* 
From  Bombast  Dr  Wilson  writes,  that  the 
Abyssinian  youths,  Gabm  and  Blarricha 
Warke,  have  returned  to  their  own  land 
with  the  design  of  labouring  as  mtsaionariea 
among  their  own  countrymen.  They  have 
also  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  From 
Madniit  Mr  Johnston  is  enabled  to  refer 
to  the  evident  tokens  of  the  divine  power 
and  presence  resting  upon  the  labours  of 
the  mission. 

A7BICA — OLD  OALABAR. 

Ingeidota  Ilhutrationt — From  the  Jour- 
nal of  (he  Jiev,  Mr  Anderson.  Sabbath, 
24tA. — ^Was  surprised,  on  going  to  the  pa- 
laver house  to-day,  to  see  King  Archibong 
and  all  the  gentlemen,  with  their  armed 
attendants,  already  assembled.  Found  that 
they  were  deliberating  respecting  some  of 
their  own  matters.  Suddenly  the  king  snd 
chiefs  got  up,  went  away  to  one  of  Eyam- 
ba*s  yarda.  There  they  soon  finished  their 
buaness,  and,  in  the  most  orderly  manner, 
they  returned,  and  sat  down  to  hear  God^s 
word.  My  subjects  were  (from  Heb.  iz. 
27),  **  Death  and  Judgment."  Had  the 
largest  and  most  attentive  audience  I  have 
seen  in  Calabar.  In  speaking  of  God*s  ap- 
pointment of  death,  I  mentioned  that  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  every  man's 
death  should  be  left  to  him.    Took  the  op- 


poftwnly  to  speak  ef  we  aril  of  asurpiDg 
Qod*8  place,  and  killhig  men,  whether  free 
or  slave,  fbr  nothing,  as  titey  db  here.  I 
said — "SuppQM  King  ArddbMg  bnild  t 
heantifnl  boose,  ht  better  tfasn  Eyimbi'i 
palaee — suppose  he  pay  fiv  ik  (beosiDds, 
thousands  of  eoppers — finniah  it  with  bat 
furniture,  tables,  sideboaids,  chdn,  sofis, 
mirrors,  ike.  A&-^and  pot  in  it  to  five  60tn« 
person  he  like  very  much— too  smdi— ud 
suppose  some  man  come  and  break  dova 
that  house — smash  all  the  fine  fimiitBte, 
and  drive  the  kingVi  friend  who  lire  is  it  to 
the  bush,  What  would  thb  king  think?  sit? 
do  ?  I  think  he  vexed  too  nradi,  sod  be 
ready  to  kill  the  man  who  do  n.*  All  is- 
sented,  and  ahcwed  that  it  woold  be  erai 
BO.  It  was  eRsy  to  apply  the  sappoii^ 
Each  man*s  body  is  the  house;  Ged  bdlds 
that  house ;  God  likes  msn\  soul  mr 
much:  he  puts  it  into  tin flnelt fitted-cp 
and  furnished  house-^the  body— to  fi^ 
there ;  the  man  who  kills  man  bretbdetc 
the  house,  and  drives  its  tenant  mto  anotb; 
world ;  God  is  angry  with  every  man  wk- 
spoils  his  work  by  killing  his  bntiM  mm' 
All  seemed  struck  and  impfesaed  br  tbt 
simile.  '  Alas!  alas!  I  well  knew  there wa 
not  a  freeman  in  that  assembly  to  wfaeo  I 
might  not  have  pointed,  and  sd4-"  Tb»: 
art  the  man  !**  However,  as  I  wisW  iwt 
to  provoke,  but  to  instruct,  I  avoided  ^- 
wnaUties,  Mr  Young  interpreted  vHk 
greater  length  than  uanal,  and  wlA  ttm- 
ingly  greater  interest. 

SOUTH  SBA  MLAHPft— TAHITI. 
Stat€  of  ^London  Sociay'iMitn^" 
The  number  of  mlsskmaries,  Me  of  tbea 
writes,  in  connection  with  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  upon  the  two  iaiandt  d 
Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  is  eight  We  iaboer 
amongst  a  population  of  9,600  natives  aai 
about  400  Europeans,  not  inehidio;  ^ 
French  troops  and  dvil  esCabHahsMtt.  Of 
the  natives,  there  are  abont  800  in  ehoi^- 
membership,  and  1000  diildren  aie  oadff 
instruction  in  the  schools;  but  of  the  £s- 
ropeans  not  more  than  five  or  six  have  joii^ 
themselves  to  our  (lurches.  At  preant.  v« 
enjoy  fnU  libeity  in  the  diaehsige  of  tss 
duties — we  have  everywhere  free  tscm  t» 
the  people— the  education  of  the  chfldrtoj 
In  our  hands,  and  no  itttikCioD  is  ^^ 
upon  our  press.  In  addition  to  the  ^tf^ 
of  Tiahiti  and  Eimeo.  then  are  abodt  5O00 
natives  of  smaller  islands  in  a  poop  f^^ 
the  Paumotu  Islands,  who  are  nnder  cor 
chai^.  They  are  virited  by  na  when  op- 
portunity offers,  and  suppfiM  with  ia^^^ 
teachers,  and  UUea,  Ac  ThA  neatest  iaUs^ 
of  this  iinmp  is  about  three  6kfi*vS^^ 
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Tthiti— the  moii  distant  is  neariy  1000 
miles  off. 

Failtm  of  p€penf.^»UtgBTdmg  the  oon- 
&3aa  of  Popery  in  these  islands  of  the  sea, 
•nd  its  failnre  to  eflbct  a  position  among 
tb«  natiresi  the  same  correspondent  writes : 
^There  are  five  fioman  Gatboltc  priests  en 
the  island,  three  of  whom  are  located  at 
Papeete,  the  seat  of  the  gotemmenti  where 
th^  hare  a  chapel  and  a  school,  oondncted 
bf  nme  Sfsters  of  Charity.  Up  to  the 
praeot  tune,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 


native  there  who  haa  emhnoed  the  Catholic 
religion ;  and  in  their  school  there  are  not 
more  than  three  or  fonr  natire  children,  the 
rest  being  children  of  French  parents.  The 
other  two  priests  are  located  in  my  district, 
at  a  place  ahont  five  miles  from  my  honee. 
They  have  a  small  school  of  nine  or  ten 
children,  bat  no  admits  have  joined  them, 
although  several  occarionally  attend  their 
services  ont  of  cviosity  and  to  hear  them 
sing. 


DOMESTIC. 


ORlGfXAL  SECESSION  CHUXCH,  HAD- 
DIKOTOK. 

The  new  Original  Seoesuon  Church,  *in 
this  place,  was  opened  for  pablie  worship  on 
Sibbalh,  the  17th  of  Febrnary.  The  Rev. 
John  Suidison  of  Arbroath  preached  in  the 
foreooon,  from  Matt.  xvi.  18 :  'On  this 
reck  will  I  bnild  my  chnrch,  and  the  gates 
of  htll  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'  The 
text  wss  the  meet  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
BOD  of  sll  that  ooold  be  fonnd  in  the  bible, 
sod  the  discourse  was  distingnished  by  com- 
preheonve  views,  and  profoxmd  and  original 
saggestions  respecting  the  tactics  of  the 
wicked  one,  in  his  campaign  against  the 
ebnnb,  and  in  regard  to  the  security  which 
the  cbnrdi  possttsed,  that  all  the  power 
and  poliey  of  hell  should  never  prevail 
igiinst  her.  The  Rev.  Robt.  John  Watt, 
Stnnraer,  preached,  in  the  afternoon,  from 
P^m  IxzS.  17 :  '  His  name  shall  endure 
for  ever.'  The  discourse  was  distinguished 
by  all  the  excellences  for  which  the 
preacher  is  so  well  known  and  so  highly 
esteemed  in  the  Original  Secession  Church, 
snd  which  have  seoired  for  him,  wherever 
be  is  known,  so  high  a  place  among  the 
most  popnlar  preachers  of  the  day.  Mr 
Watt  also  preached  in  the  evening,  upon 
tbe  parable  of  the  talents;  the  lectuiv, 
which,  fbr  convenience  sake,  was  preached 
ia  St  John's  Jree  Church,  was  of  a  highly 
practical  and  eminently  useful  character, 
being  a  very  full,  wise,  and  efficient  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  contained  in  that 
most  solemn  and  impressive  portion  of  the 
dhioe  word.  The  audience  throughout  the 
day  was  numerous  and  attentive.  The  col- 
ledion,  on  the  occanon,  was  £81,  which, 
ooosidering  the  numbers  and  resources  of 
the  congregation,  would  have  been  great  at 
toy  time,  and  which,  when  the  exertions  thf 
have  made  during  the  last  seven  months, 
subscriptions  for  the  new  church,  and,  at 
tbe  same  time,  in  liquidaUng  the  debt  upon 
tbe  old,  ia  fiur  above  all  expectaUon.  The 
oongngrtion  has  great  reason  to  thank 
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God  for  the  remarkable  countenance  and 
success  which  have  attended  their  efforts. 
Their  fears  have  been  disappointed;  the 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  have  been  ex« 
oeeded ;  and  the  Lord  has  prospered  them 
in  this  undertaking  at  every  turn.  They 
have  also  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
the  deep  sympathy  and  the  brotherly  gene- 
rosity which  have  been  ahown  throughout 
our  denomination,  and  by  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  elsewhere.  Almost 
every  application  to  congregations  has  been 
either  responded  to  already,  or  a  promise 
been  given,  that  it  will  be  so  in  due  dme. 
And  this  has  been  done  with  a  warmth  and 
a  cordiality,  as  if  the  brethren  had  been 
vying  with  one  another  who  should  make 
the  case  of  Haddington  most  theii*  own. 
Tbe  edifice  is  plain,  compact,  of  a  size  suit- 
able to  the  congregation,  and,  altogether,  a 
very  comfortable  place  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God.  The  compleUon  of  this 
building  is  another  proof  how  much  can  be 
done  by  united  efforts,  properly  directed. 
And  aa  so  much  sympathy  has  been  shown  in 
temporal  things,  it  is  hoped  the  same  will 
be  extended  to  Haddington  in  things  spi- 
ritual ;  so  that  those  who  *  make  mention 
of  the  Tiord'  may  present  their  united 
prayers  at  the  throne  of  grace,  that  the 
minister  and  people  may  be  brought  more 
and  more  to  consider  the  grand  end  A)r  which 
churches  are  built,  and  that  God  would 
'  fill  this  house  with  his  glory,*  and  make  its 
name  to  be,  '  The  Lord  is  there.' 


MIfiniOKB  OF  THB  PRBSBTTBRIAN 
CHUBCB  IK  IBBLAHD. 

rkeSinod*»  Scripture-Reader.'— In  the 
annual  reports  on  missions  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  special  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  field  of  their  missionary  ope- 
rations among  the  Roman  Catholics,  more 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Connaught. 
In  the  noithem  counties  of  this  province, 
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Go-to*B  plflM.  He  ifl  dtil^r  employed  in 
diftrilmtiog  tnett,  Tintiog  his  conntiTmen, 
and  eonveriiDg  with  them  on  the  topics  of 
chriftianitj. 

INDIA. 

Frte  Ckureh  JlfunoM.— Writing  from 
Calcutta,  of  date  October  4,  1849,  Dr  Daff 
aajs, — ^We  are  jnst  emerging  from  the 
maddening  curnivai  of  the  Dnrgapnja  hoH- 
daya.  All  our  institntiona  here  a^  in  their 
wonted  state  of  actirity."  Abont  a  month 
later,  writing  from  Benares,  ''The  Holy 
City,**  as  the  Hindus  designate  it,  Dr  DnfT 
reports  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
new  branch  schools  at  Ohinsurah  had  in- 
creased  to  425.  From  Chmsurahf  Mr 
Ewart,  in  a  letter  to  the  oonyener,  writes 
more  particularly  r^rding  the  state  of  the 
tchoois,  and  the  attempts  that  are  being 
made  to  excite  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
natiTes  by  means  of  placards.  One  of 
these,  in  the  Bengali  language,  begins  to 
the  following  effSoct : — **  Oh,  friends !  the 
child  kidnapper.  Duff  Saheb,  has  come 
among  na  !  Exceeding  danger  is  threaten- 
ing  your  boys.  Beware !  beware !  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  bible  is  taught  in  the 
school  just  established,**  &c  ecc  ;  and 
finishing  off  with  the  announcement — *'  I 
have  spoken  in  friendship  I  see  you  to  it !  ** 
From  Boffibay,  Dr  Wilson  writes,  that  the 
Abyssinian  youths,  Gabru  and  lilarricba 
Warke,  have  returned  to  their  own  land 
with  the  design  of  labouring  as  missionaries 
among  their  own  countrymen.  They  have 
aleo  met  with  a  faTonrable  reception.  From 
Madras,  Mr  Johnston  is  enabled  to  refer 
to  the  evident  tokens  of  the  divine  power 
and  presence  resting  upon  (he  labours  of 
the  mission. 


AFBIGA^-OLD  CALABAB. 

Inffffiious  Jlhtstratuma — From  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Het.  Mr  Anderson,  Sabbath^ 
24M. — ^Was  surprised,  on  going  to  the  pa- 
laver house  to-day,  to  see  King  Archibong 
and  all  the  gentlemen,  with  their  armed 
attendants,  already  assembled.  Found  that 
they  were  deliberating  respecting  some  of 
their  own  matters.  Suddenly  the  king  and 
chiefs  got  up,  went  away  to  one  of  Eyam- 
ba's  yards.  There  they  soon  finished  their 
hunness,  and,  in  the  most  orderly  manner, 
they  returned,  and  sat  down  to  hear  God^s 
word.  My  subjects  were  (from  Heb.  ix. 
27),  *'  Deatli  and  Judgment."  Had  the 
largest  and  most  attentive  audience  I  have 
seen  in  Calabar.  In  speaking  of  6od*s  ap- 
pointment of  death,  I  mentioned  that  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  every  man's 
death  should  be  left  to  him.    Took  the  op- 


portuuly  to  apesk  ef  iheeril  ti  wtt^ag 
Ood*8  place,  and  kilfing  men,  wii^Mr  tnt 
6r  slave,  fiir  nothing,  as  tliey  db  ben.  I 
said — **  Suppose  King  Anldboiig  build  i 
bMutiliil  ho<ls^  fsr  better  thta  Eynabai 
palaoe-^svppose  be  pay  fbr  it  tlnasiB^ 
thousands  of  coppers — fiimiafc  it  with  belt 
furniture,  tables,  ridebotids,  ehsirs,  softs, 
miirors,  dtc.  Ac. — and  pot  in  it  to  Ftve  eomt 
person  he  like  very  much— too  omeb—nod 
suppose  some  man  oome  and  hnA  6sm 
that  house — smash  all  the  ISne  fnrnitse, 
and  drive  the  king^i  friend  who  live  is  it  to 
the  bush.  What  would  the  king  think?  sit? 
do  ?  I  think  be  vexed  too  nnicfa,  ud  be 
ready  to  kill  the  man  who  do  so."  AH  b5- 
sented,  and  showed  that  it  wooM  be  ere 
so.  It  was  easy  to  apply  the  soppontioo. 
Each  man's  body  is  the  boose;  God  bmUi 
that  house ;  God  likes  manV  9x1  ver 
much:  he  puts  it  into  the flnelt fitted^? 
and  furnished  house— the  body— to  fi" 
there;  the  man  who  kills  man  brMksdvvn 
the  house,  and  drives  its  tenant  into  lootlK 
worid ;  God  n  angry  with  eveiy  man  ^ 
spoils  his  work  by  killing  his  bnthermtn.' 
All  seemed  struck  and  impressed  hj  tbf 
simile.  "  Alas!  alas!  I  weU  knew  there « 
not  a  freeman  in  that  assembly  to  wb«a  ^ 
might  not  have  pointed,  and  ssld— "  The: 
art  the  man  !  *'  However,  as  I  wisW  6* 
to  provoke,  but  to  iostmct,  I  avoided  jw*- 
tonaUtiea.  Mr  Young  interpreted  witi 
greater  length  than  nmal,  and  wltt  tees- 
ugly  greater  interest 

SOUTH  8BA  MtAHDft— TA»rn. 
State  of  the  London  Soeiefy'$  -VuriJs.- 
The  number  of  missionaries,  we  rf  tbea 
writes,  in  connection  with  the  Undon  Mi** 
sionary  Society,  upon  the  two  islwds « 
Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  is  eight  We  Iiboor 
amongst  a  population  of  9,600  nstitres  «s< 
about  400  Europeans,  not  inehidis^  ^ 
French  troops  and  civfi  esUbhshmeot  Of 

the  natives,  there  hre  abont  600  in  ehon^- 
membership,  and  1000  cbUdien  tit  oadr 
instruction  in  the  schools;  ^*^^J^ 
ropeans  not  mora  than  five  or  six  hate  j«w 
themselves  to  our  diarehes.  Atprttwtt" 
enjoy  fhU  liberty  in  the  dSsefaiige  of  ^ 
duties— we  have  everywhere  fmua»^^ 
the  people— the  education  of  the  ehildnDtf 
Sn  our  hands,  and  no  restriedoo  k  ^^ 
upon  ottr  press.  In  addition  to  the  peogi 
of  Tkhiti  and  Eimeo.  there  art  about  m 
natives  of  smaller  iuandl  m  a  graop  c^ 
the  Paumotu  Islands,  who  are  under  off 
charge.  They  are  visited  by  ni  when  op- 
portunity offim,  and  Boppliea  with  Dttirj 
teachers,  and  bibles,  Ae.  The  neirest  bUi» 
of  this  (^p  is  about  three  dfcjt'udl^ 
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Tfthiti— th6  moft  distant  u  nearly  1000 
miles  off. 

Faahte  o/'Pqpery.— Regarding  the  oon- 
dition  of  Poperj  in  these  idiinds  of  the  sea, 
and  its  failure  to  effect  a  position  among 
the  natites,  the  same  correspondent  writes : 
— There  are  frn  Roman  Catholic  priests  on 
the  island,  three  of  whom  are  located  at 
Papeete,  the  seat  of  the  gotemment,  where 
they  have  a  chapel  and  a  school,  conducted 
by  some  Sistere  of  Charity.  Up  to  the 
preaent  time,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 


native  there  who  haa  embraoed  the  Catholic 
religion ;  and  in  thor  school  there  are  not 
Bftore  than  three  or  fonr  native  children,  the 
rest  being  children  of  French  parents,  lie 
other  two  priests  are  loeated  in  my  district, 
at  a  place  abont  five  miles  from  my  honse. 
They  hare  a  small  school  of  nine  or  ten 
children,  but  no  adnlta  have  joined  them, 
although  sereral  occasionally  attend  their 
services  ont  of  curiosity  and  to  hear  them 
sing. 


DOMESTIC. 


ORIGINAL  8BCES8IOK  CHCSCB,  RAD- 
DIKOTOK. 

The  new  Original  Seoesuon  Church,* in 
ths  pUoe,  was  opened  for  public  worship  on 
Sabbath,  the  17th  of  February.  The  Rev. 
John  Sandison  of  Arbroath  preached  in  the 
forenoon,  from  Matt.  zvi.  18:  'On  this 
rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  sgainat  it.'  The 
teat  was  the  most  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
lion  of  at!  that  could  be  found  in  the  bible, 
and  the  discourse  was  distinguished  by  com- 
prehensive views,  and  profound  and  original 
■aggestions  respecting  the  tactics  of  the 
wicked  one,  in  his  campaign  against  the 
churah,  and  in  regard  to  the  security  which 
the  chnrch  possessed,  that  all  the  power 
and  poliey  of  hell  should  never  prevail 
against  her.  The  Rev.  Robt.  John  Watt, 
Stranraer,  preached,  in  the  afternoon,  from 
Psalm  Ixxn.  17:  *  His  name  shall  endure 
for  ever.'  The  discourse  was  distingubhed 
by  all  the  excellences  for  which  the 
preaeher  is  so  well  known  and  so  highly 
esteemed  in  flie  Original  Secession  Church, 
and  which  have  secured  for  him,  wherever 
he  is  known,  so  high  a  place  among  the 
nost  popnlar  preachers  of  the  day.  Mr 
Witt  also  preached  in  the  evening,  upon 
the  partible  of  thd  talents;  the  lectuiv, 
whkh,  (br  convenience  sake,  was  preached 
in  St  John's  Jree  Church,  was  of  a  highly 
practical  and  eminently  useful  character, 
being  a  very  full,  wiae,  and  efficient  appli- 
cation of  the  prindples  contained  in  that 
moat  solemn  and  impressive  portion  of  the 
dirine  word.  The  audience  throughout  the 
day  was  numerous  and  attentive.  The  col- 
leetioo,  on  the  occanon,  was  £81,  which, 
eoondering  the  numbers  and  xeaonrces  of 
the  congregation,  would  have  been  great  at 
any  tiiiie,  and  which,  when  the  exertions  they 
have  made  during  the  last  seven  months,  in 
subscriptions  for  the  new  church,  and,  at 
the  aame  time,  in  liquidating  the  debt  upon 
the  old,  is  far  above  all  expectation.  The 
congiegation  has  great  reason  to  thank 


God  for  the  remarkable  countenance  and 
success  which  have  attended  their  eflbrts. 
Their  fears  have  been  disappointed;  the 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  have  been  ex* 
ceeded ;  and  the  Lord  has  prospered  them 
in  this  undertaldng  at  every  turn.  They 
have  also  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
the  deep  sympathy  and  the  brotherly  gene- 
rosity which  have  been  shown  throughout 
our  denomination,  and  by  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  elsewhere.  Almost 
every  application  to  congregations  has  been 
either  responded  to  already,  or  a  promise 
been  given,  that  it  will  be  so  in  due  time. 
And  this  has  been  done  with  a  warmth  and 
a  cordiality,  as  if  the  brethren  had  been 
vying  with  one  another  who  should  make 
the  case  of  Haddington  most  Uiimi-  own. 
The  edifice  is  plain,  compact,  of  a  size  suit- 
able to  the  congr^ation,  and,  altogether,  a 
very  comfortable  place  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God.  The  completion  of  this 
building  is  another  proof  how  much  can  be 
done  by  united  efforts,  property  directed. 
And  as  so  much  sympathy  has  been  shown  in 
temporal  thmgs,  it  is  hoped  the  same  will 
be  extended  to  Haddington  in  things  spi- 
ritual ;  so  that  those  who  *  make  mention 
of  the  J^rd'  may  present  their  united 
prayers  at  the  throne  of  grace,  that  the 
minister  and  people  may  be  brought  more 
and  more  to  consider  the  grand  end  for  which 
churches  are  built,  and  that  God  Would 
'  fill  this  house  with  his  glory,'  and  make  its 
name  to  be,  '  The  Lord  is  there.' 


XISSIOKS  OV  THE  PRESBTTBBIAN 
CHUROH  IK  IBBIiAHD. 

The  SinocTs  Scriptnr^Reader,^^lti  the 
annual  rejiorts  on  missions  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  special  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  field  of  their  missionary  ope- 
rations among  the  Roman  Catholics,  more 
particubirly  in  the  province  of  Connangfat. 
In  the  noztbem  counties  of  this  province, 
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the  field  of  labour  is  divided  into  seven  dis- 
tricta,  to  each  of  which  a  minionarfis  ap- 
pointed, wiih  a  staff  of  scripture-readers  or 
catechiata,  moTB  cnr  less  nmneroiis,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wants  of  the  popohition.  To 
the  district  of  Foxford  Mr  Donaldson  has 
been  appointed,  assisted  by  Mr  Gallagher, 
who  resides  on  a  amall  property  in  one  of 
the  parishes  io  the  same  district.  Mr  Gal- 
lagher is  the  sjnod's  scriptnre-reader.  He 
is  a  person  of  mnoh  reapectabilitj,  great 
personal  worth,  unfeigned  pietj,  and  active 
habits,  who  had  been  educated  for  the 
miniatxy  in  the  Bstabliahed  Church,  but, 
from  oonadentions  motives,  declined  entv- 
ing  into  it  Of  him  Mr  Donaldson  thns 
writes:  '  For  three  months  back  I  have 
been  very  much  aided  by  Mr  Gallagher,  both 
in  the  visiting  of  the  schools  and  in  holding 
meetings,  tie  has,  besides,  been  labouring 
in.  a  more  private  way  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  and  seems  to  be  well 
received  in  almost  every  instance.  Ilis  sn-^ 
perior  qualifications,  untiring  energy,  and 
ardent  piety,  added  to  the  ii^nence  he  poa- 
aesses  among  the  people,  render  him  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary  here.' 

From  Mr  Gallagher  himaelf  a  communi- 
cation has  lately  b^  reodved,  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  Dr  M^Crie,  convener  of  the  synod^s 
committee  on  missions,  in  which  he  mi- 
nutely describes  the  mode  of  operation  by 
which  he  attempts  to  find  an  entrance  for 
the  truth,  both  among  the  admJiX  mnd  jwemle 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  district. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  he  says :  ^  The 
method  I  have  found  most  successful, 
is  to  take  advantege  of  favourable  opportu- 
nities of  speaking  to  them ;  and  when,  in  the 
progress  of  our  conversation,  they  have 
committed  themselves,  by  expressions  worthy 
of  reproof — ^aa  generally  very  soon  happens 
by  their  giving  utterance  to  oaths  and  im- 
precations— when  this  occurs,  I  immediately 
reprove  them  for  their  sin.  In  many  in- 
Btanoes,  the  frequency  of  the  transgression 
renders  them  unconscious  of  ito  committal, 
and  they  deny  having  sworn  at  all.  I  then 
endeavour  to  convince  them  of  the  justice  of 
my  censure,  enlarging  upon  the  awfiilness 
of  being  so  habituated  to  sin  as  to  be  un- 
conscious of  committing  it,  and  to  alarm 
their  consciences  by  showing  them  the  enor- 
mity of  their  offence,  saying,  "  How  would 
it  be  with  you  if  you  were  summoned  at  this 
moment  to  account  for  your  guilt?"  This 
method  generally  produces  thoughtfulneas, 
which  I  endeavour  to  avail  mysdf  of,  say- 


ing, *'  Would  it  be  admitted  as  an  excoKbr 
yoQ  if  your  superiors,  who  might  hare  dis- 
covered yon  to  have  spoken  disn^ectfiilhr 
of  them,  to  aay,  I  am  so  much  in  tiie  habit 
of  speaking  thua  of  yon,  that  I  am  nocoo- 
soioiia  of  doing  it?**  Thia  method  of  appeal 
seema  to  reach  their  underBlaodiiigi,  which 
I  follow  np  by  obecrring,  **  Is  a  predioe, 
then,  which  yon  would  not  dare  to  pnrsK 
in  reference  to  a  fellow-sinner,  to  be  ven^ 
tured  upon  in  regard  to  your  Akoigbt; 
Creator  ?"  This  naoally  piedaoei  ooDcen, 
and  frequently  results  in  a  promise  to  m- 
deavonr  to  abstain  irom  the  sinfial  babit. 
I  then  show  them'  the  hopelessnen  of  SW' 
ceeding  by  their  own  efforts,  and  point  <mt 
to  them,  that  it  ia  only  by  eameBt  prajer 
for  the  aasisttmce  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
they  can  hope  for  success.  In  some  b- 
stances,  persons  guilty  of  sweariog,  and  cf 
other  sins  which  they  ooosider  of  mtoor  im- 
port, attempt  to  excuse  the  habit,  by  draw- 
ing a  distinction  b^ween  what  they  ton 
^  venal  and  mortal  sins.**  Ib  this  ease  I 
try  to  convince  them,  that  411  sin  ia  foriad- 
den  by  the  word  of  God,  aoid  show  Uieai 
the  absurdity  of  thinking  that  one  8too« 
can  forgiv«  the  ofienoe  of  another---tbiis 
expoung  the  fallacy  of  the  oonfeadcoal 
which  is  their  stronghold,  and  addiag,  "  H 
I  offend  you,  would  any  one  dse  but  J9t»- 
aelf  have  a  right  to  foigive  me?"  Tbey 
are  obliged  to  admit,  that  no  ooe  ek 
would.  I  then  address  them  farther:  "* Is 
it  not  much  more  unreasonable  to  eoppoat 
that  a  man,  who  is  himself  a  sinner,  caa 
have  power  to  pardon  another  for  a  trsBa- 
gresaion  of  the  law  of  God  r  I  also  refer 
them  to  the  fact  of  our  Savioor,  vben  be 
'  was  charged  with  blasphemy  by  tbe  Je^Si 
fi)r  pronouncing  the  forgiveness  of  siI^^ 
proving  his  right  to  do  so,  by  the  instanta- 
neous performance  of  a  miracle.  In  tbis 
way,  I  endeavour  to  present  the  tnith  tn 
theur  minds,  making  it  my  first  object  to 
convince  them  of  their  sin,  and  to  direct 
them  to  a  Saviour.* 


CALLS. 

On  the  7th  ult,  the  CongregaUon  of 
United. Original  Secedera,  Kirkwall,  gay« 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  Ps^ 
Walker  to  be  their  pastor;  and  oo  tb« 
13th  ult.,  the  Congregation  of  Brecbin 
gave  a  harmonious  c^l  to  the  Ber.  Ds^''^ 
Simpson. 


THE 
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PROPHETIC   PERIODS. 

Pbofhbho  chronology,  like  natural,  solar,  or  civil  chronology,  has  ita 
source  in  nature  itsefr;  with  this  difference,  that  the  prophetic  year 
is  regulated  by  lunar  computations,  consisting  of  30  days  in  the  month, 
360  in  the  year.*  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  uniform  period ; 
whereas  the  solar  year  of  865  days,  with  fractional  parts,  requires 
eveiy  fourth  year  to  have  366  days — even  then  it  is  not  quite  correct. 
We  trace  its  origin  from  the  creation,  when  God  said,  '  Let  there  be 
light  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night; 
and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years. 
When  Grod  had  finished  the  work  of  creation,  and  rested  from  all  his 
work  which  he  had  created  and  made,  he  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and 
sanctified  it.'  The  transition  from  the  seventh  day  to  the  rest  of  the 
Jewish  nation  on  the  seventh  year  is  very  natural ;  while  the  transi- 
tion frt>m  the  seventh  year  to  seven  times  seven,  or  49  years,  intro- 
ducing the  jubilee  every  fiftieth  year,  is  also  very  natural.  Then  we 
have  the  70  years,  and  the  seven  times  seventy,  or  490  years.  The 
period  of  1260  years  is  made  up  of  eighteen  times  seventy,  thus  f — 
18  X  70  =  1260.  But  the  1260  is  only  the  half  of  a  complete  num- 
ber. It  is  a  time,  times,  and  the  dividing  of  a  time.  Seven  tmu 
constitute  the  complete  number.  Unto  seven  times  were  the  Jews  to 
he  punished,  accordmg  to  the  warning  given  in  Leviticus.  Seven 
tunes,  or  twice  1260,  make  2520  years.  The  first  deviation  from 
computing  time  by  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  when 
the  spies  brought  an  unfavourable  report  of  the  Promised  Land.  The 
Jews  murmured,  and  to  punish  them  they  were  to  continue  in  the 
wilderness  for  forty  years ;  being  a  year  for  every  day  the  spies  had 
taken  in  making  their  survey.  Afterwards,  we  find  Ezekiel  was 
commanded  to  lie  on  his  left  side  390  days,  emblematically  bearing 
the  sin  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  then  to  lie  on  his  right  side  forty  days 
for  the  provocation  of  Judah ;  while  it  is  added,  '  I  have  appointed 
each  day  for  a  year/    Thus  symbolical  chronology  is  formed.    The 

*  See  Christian  Instructor  for  1818,  p.  150. 
t  Whether  the  18  years  has  anything  to  do  with  the  lunar  cycle  we  shall  not  detennine. 
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apoBtle  John,  in  the  Apocaljrpse,  strikingly  conjoins  both  sTmbolk 
and  prophetic  chronology,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  Danid,  bat 
with  more  minnte  detail.    For  illustration,  the  Turkish  conqoests 
over  the  third  part  of  men — ^that  is,  the  third  part  of  the  Roman 
empire.    The  four  angels  bound  in  the  Euphrates  were  loosed  and 
prepared  for  an  hour,  or  period,  viz.,  a  day,  a  month,  and  a  year— the 
hour  here  signifying  the  whole  period,  as  the  ten  horns  were  to  re- 
ceive power  one  hour,  or  1260  days,  with  the  beast.    A  day,  one 
year ;  a  month,  30  years ;  a  year,  or  time,  360,  not  365  years;  mak- 
ing in  all  39 1  years,  which  was  remarkably  verified  in  the  period  of 
their  ravages  in  Western  Europe.     He  also  contrasts  the  true  charch 
and  Antichrist  under  a  variety  of  designations,  and  points  out  their 
duration   by  various   denominators.     Antichrist  is  represented  bj 
Gentiles,  who  are  to  tread  under  foot  the  holy  city  for  forty  and  two 
months,  and  by  the  beast,  who  is  to  continue  forty  and  two  months ; 
plainly  referring  to  both  eastern  and  western  Antichrists.    The  true 
church  of  Christ  is  distinguished  by  two  witnesses  prophesying  in 
sackcloth  1260  days,  and  by  a  woman  nourished  in  the  wilderness 
1260  days,  and  for  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time.    By  a  time,  as  in 
Daniel,  we  understand  a  prophetic  year  of  360  days ;  times,  two  pro- 
phetic years ;  and  by  half  a  time,  ludf  a  prophetic  year,  or  ISO  dayg. 
Twelve  months  of  30  days  make  a  prophetic  year,  or  time,  of  360. 
Three  and  a  half  such  times  make  a  period  of  1260  days,  thus— 
360  42  such  months  also    make    1260    days,    thus—*; 

3  times  *' 

1080  12©) 

180  ^time 

1260 

Whereas  three  and  a  half  years  of  365  days  make  1278  days,  thus— 
365 
3 

1095 
188 

1278  Making  a  difference  of  18  years,  and  does  not  agree  with  the 
two  former  periods.  This  diversity  of  denominator  seems  to  deteP 
mine  that  the  same  duration  is  meant,  that  we  are  to  undentand  a 
year  for  each  day,  and  that  the  characters  contrasted  are  contempo- 
raneous. When  the  1260  and  2520  days  are  reduced  to  solar  com- 
putation, they  are  diminished  to  1242  and  2484 — that  is,  1260  —  1^ 
=  1242,  and  2620  — 36  =  2484.  t 

Prophetic  chronology  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  ciril  coin- 
putation  by  examining  the  passages  in  which  they  occur.  There  is, 
even  in  our  English  translation,  a  symbolic  shade  of  meaning,  such 
as  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  time,  times,  etc.  When  any  calcnlatiGR 
occurs  in  the  prophetic  writings,  we  are  bound  to  adhere  to  ^e  s/m- 
bolic  and  prophetic  time,  except  there  is  an  intimation  to  the  contraiy} 
as  in  Daniel's  2300  days,  or  mornings  and  evenings;  and  when  John 
speaks  of  the  number  of  the  beast,  666,  that  is  the  number  of  a  man^ 
not  the  number  of  a  prophet,  but  that  used  by  men  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life.  The  following  calculations  are  a  humble  attempt  to 
ilhiBtrate  the  preceding  statements : — 
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TABLE  OF  THE  PROPHSHC  PEBI0D8  COMPDTBD,  ACOOBDIirQ  TO     * 

PROPHETIC  TOOB. 

The  Seven  Times  of  the  Jews,* 

These  seven  times  of  the  Jews  evidently  commence  in  the  year  606 
B.C.,  (Lev*  xxvi.  28),  when  the  king  and  people  of  the  Jews  enter 
into  captivity  to  Babylon,  and  end  in  the  ye^  ISQT,  A.D.,  (G«n.  zvii.)| 
corresponding  to  the  year  1897  B.C.,  when  God  renewed  the  cove- 
naot  with  Abram,  and  changed  his  name  to  Abraham,  promising 
Canaan  to  him,  and  to  his  seed^br  ever.  To  illustrate  this,  we  shall 
commence  at  the  middle  of  this  period.  The  Saracens  took  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  year  637  a,c.  The  holy  city  is  to  be  trodden  down  of 
the  Gentiles  for  forty-two  months,  or  1260  days.  Now,  637  +  1260 
=  1897  —  19  =  1878,  the  19  years  deducted  being  the  difference 
between  Julian  and  prophetic  time,  and  one  year  more  to  take  up  the  odd 
houis  in  the  seven  times.  But  637  is  not  only  the  bisecting  year  of 
this  period,  but,  what  is  more  striking,  exactly  1260  prophetic  years 
from  606  B.C.  Thus  606  +  636  =  1242,  which  is  exactly  1260 
propJietic  years,  18  years  being  added,  make  1260  Julian  years. 
Thus  we  see,  that  at  1878  A.c.  the  seven  times  expire;  but  between 
the  first  and  final  taking  away  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  at  588 
B.C.,  there  is  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  Now,  making  655  the 
bisecting  year,  we  have  588  +  654  =  1242  +  18  =  1260 
Julian  time,  and  655  +  1260  =  1915  —  18  =  1897.  Thus  we 
see,  from  the  final  taking  away  at  588  b.c.,  to  the  complete  and  final 
restoration  at  1897  a.c,  is  exactly  seven  prophetic  times,  when  the 
promise,  afWr  running  under  ground  for  many  centuries,  comes  up 
before  God  and  the  world,  when,  in  the  gracious  language  of  the 
word,  he  will  remember  his  covenant  But  this  period  is  also  the 
commencement  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles ;  for  in  605  b.c.,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded  his  father  in  the  throne  of 
Babylon ;  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  had  the  vision  of  the 
great  image  Sjrmbolising  the  four  monarchies,  w4ien  Daniel  said  unto 
him,  *  Thou  art  the  golden  head,'  etc.,  which  seem  also  to  come  down 
to  the  same  period.  Daniel,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  book,  has 
a  different  aspect  of  the  same  vision.  Afler  the  fourth  beast  had  been 
destroyed,  the  rest  of  the  beasts  had  their  dominion  taken  away,  but 
their  lives  were  prolonged  for  a  season. 

PERIODS  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

PaU  of  Pagan  Rome^  and  the  Establishment  of  Protestant  Religion^  or  Birth 
of  the  Man^chUd  and  Flight  of  the  Woman  into  the  Wilderness, 

When  the  Dragon  or  Home  Pagan  was  cast  down  from  heaven, 
viz.,  the  seat  of  power  and  authority,  the  woman,  or  the  church, 
brought  forth  the  man-child,  who  was  afterwards  to  become  the  man 

*  The  dates  in  this  paper  are  aecordiog  to  the  chronology  of  Usher. 
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of  Bin  and  son  of  perdition.    The  man-duld  there  mendomd  cannot 
be'  understood  of  any  individual  bat  the  coUectiYe  bodj  of  church 
members  designated  in  the  context  as  onr  brethren.    On  the  foDowing 
jear  the  christiaD  church  was  changed  into  the  antichiiBtian  fonn, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  bishops,  archbishops,  primates, 
patriarchs,  etc.,  was  then  settled  in  the  manner  it  still  continues.    A 
supremacy  of  rank  or  power  was  assigned  to  the  Bishop  of  Borne, 
which  was  conferred  on  Pope  Sylvester,  who  continued  to  fill  that 
office  twenty  years  firom  that  date.    Then  also  the  woman  fled  into  the 
wilderness.   As  soon  as  the  church  was  raised  to  a  state  of  prosperity 
in  her  secular  affidrs,  then  was  she  reduced  to  a  state  of  adversitj  ia 
her  spiritual  concerns.     The  Archbishop  of  Turin  tells  us  *  that  the 
sect  of  Waldenses  took  its  rise  firom  a  most  religious  person,  called  I^o, 
that  lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  who,  detesting  the 
covetousness  of  the  Pope  Sylvester,  and  the  immoderate  boantj  of 
Constantiue,  chose  rather  to  embrace  poverty,  with  the  simplidtyof  the 
christian  faith,  than  with  Sylvester,  to  be  defiled  with  fat  uid  rich 
benefices.'     And  Rynerus,  the  celebrated  inquisitor,  says,   ^That 
among  all  the  sects,  there  is  none  that  hath  been  so  pernicious  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  that  of  the  Leonists ;  for  some  affirm  that  it  be- 
gan in  the  time  of  Sylvester,  because  they  who  are  of  it  have  a  great 
show  of  piety,  and  lived  virtuously  before  men,  believe  rightly  of  the 
Deity,  and  observe  all  the  articles  of  the  creed.     These  Leonists  or 
Waldeoses   (the  woman  flying  into  the  wilderness)    did  afterwards 
pass  under  different  names ;  as  poor  men  of  Lyons,  Albigenses,  hA- 
lards;  and  this  succession  was  maintained  till  the  Reformation.'  * 

Constantine  changed  the  religion  of  the  empire  from  pagan  to 
christian,  when  in  the  year  818  a.g.  he  first  published  an  edict  in  its 
favour.  Now,  318  +  1260  =  1573  —  18  =  1555.  The  spirits 
entering,  the  witnesses  began,  1517  a.c.,  when  Luther  pablidj  op- 
posed the  pope ;  and  they  did  ascend  to  the  heaven  of  rest  and 
honour,  when  the  protestant  religion  was  legally  settled  and  estab- 
lished in  1555  A.C. 

We  find  that  every  succeeding  upbreaking  of  the  Roman  emfure 
was  followed  by  a  fiuilier  development  of  the  man  of  sin.  The  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire  at  476  with  Momylus  or  Augustulos  (as  he 
was  called  in  derision)  prepared  the  way  for  the  development  of  iht 
ten  kingdoms.  This  was  effected  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heroli, 
who,  after  a  short  reign  of  sixteen  years,  was  overcome  by  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostragoths,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostragoths 
in  Italy,  which  continued  about  sixty  years  under  his  successors. 
This  appears  to  be  the  seventh  head  that  was  to  succeed  the  Imperial, 
and  to  continue  for  a  short  time.  Rome  was  still  allowed  to  have 
her  senate  and  consuls,  and  other  subordinate  officers.  Her  kings 
exercised  all  the  authority  of  the  emperors,  but,  by  a  special  provi- 
dence, never  assumed  the  title.  These  in  their  turn  were  conquered 
by  Justinian  at  552,  who  abolished  the  senate,  made  Italy  a  province 

•  Sm  AntkGhriit'B  Biae  and  Prograss,  hy  Adam  Gib. 
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of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  degraded  and  reduced  Borne,  the  queen 
of  cities,  to  a  poor  dukedom. 


THE  FALL  OF  IMPBBIAL  BOMB. 

Rise  of  ike  Ten  Kingdoms  who  are  to  receive  power  one  hour  with  Ike  Beoit^ 
and  Commencement  of  their  breaking  up ;  or  Rising  of  the  First  Beast  out 
of  the  Sea. 

In  552  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  firom  Bome  to  Bavenna. 
'  This  extinction  of  the  imperial  government  and  humiliation  of  Bome,' 
as  Bicheno  says, '  appears  to  be  that  to  which  the  apostle  Paul  alludes, 
(2  Thess.  ii.  7,  8.)  That  which  hindered  the  man  of  sin  from  per- 
fecting his  schemes  of  ambition  was  taken  awaj,  and  free  scope  was 
given  to  the  popes  to  realise  that  spiritual  monarchy  a^r  which  they 
had  so  long  panted,  but  could  not  so  easily  effect  while  the  Caesars 
continued  and  the  civil  government  remained  so  near  them.'  From 
the  ruins  caused  by  the  eruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations  sprung  up 
the  ten  kingdoms — the  ten  toes  of  the  great  image  shown  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar— ^the  ten  horns  of  monstrous  animals  shown  to  Daniel  and 
John.  Now,  552  +  1260  =  1812  —  18  =  1794,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  breaking  up  of  these  ten  kingdoms. 

If  the  kingdom  of  France  (as  is  commonly  said)  be  the  x)ope'8 
eldest  son,  it  has  a  representative  character,  and  may  account  for  the 
upheavings  in  Western  Europe  commencing  there.  All  agree  in 
making  Jndah  symbolise  the  church ;  may  not  the  ten  tribes  who, 
under  Jeroboam,  instituted  a  system  of  idolatry  in  the  Jewish  church 
symbolise  the  ten  kingdoms  ?  It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  that  if 
we  compute  the  seven  times  from  the  taking  away  into  captivity  of 
the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmanezer,from  722  b.o.,  afler  the  siege  of  Samaria, 
they  point  to  1798,  the  Samaria  of  the  ten  kingdoms ;  thus  722  — 
2520=1798.  This  period  (when  the  cry  Babylon  is  fallen  is  distinctly 
heard)  is  also  symbolically  pointed  to  by  the  fiill  of  the  literal  Baby- 
lon, which  took  place  b.c.  538 ;  thus  538  -f-  1260  =  1798.  In 
fifty  years  after  (a  jubilee  period)  is  fallen  is  again  re-echoed  at  1848; 
also  symbolically  pointed  to  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  as  already 
shown ;  thus  588  -{-  i260  =  1848. 

Supremacy  of  (he  Papacy  and  Fall  of  Papal  Rome^  or  Rise  of  the  Beast  oui 
of  the  Earthy  and  Prophesying  of  the  Witnesses  in  sackcloth. 

At  606,  Phocas,  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  representative  of 
the  Dragonic  power,  devolved  the  government  of  the  West  on  the 
pope,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  and  his  power,  his 
seat,  and  great  authority.  The  ten  kingdoms  were  to  receive  power 
an  hour^  or  period,  with  the  beast ;  but  there  is  a  period  of  fifty-four 
years  between  552,  the  rise  of  the  ten  kingdoms,  and  606,  when  the 
pope  was  made  universal  bishop ;  so  that  at  1794  the  ten  kingdoms 
will  be  minus  the  period  by  fifty-four  years ;  but  there  is  exactly 
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fifty-fbnr  years  between  1794  and  1848,  when  the  civil*  polity  of  U)e 
Church  of  Borne  was  broken  up ;  and  agreeable  to  scriptuie  analogj, 
we  look  for  the  breaking  up  of  their  ecdeoastical  polity  at  1866. 
Thus  at  313  the  church  ^es  into  the  wilderness.  At  606,  when  the 
abomination  that  maketh  desolate  is  set  up,  she  puts  on  her  garments 
of  sackcloth ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  period,  she  shall  doff  her  weeds 
of  woe,  and  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  dean  and  white. 

Dating  the  rise  of  Antichrist  at  312  or  318  from  the  birth  of  Cbrist, 
and  adding  the  1260  days,  it  brings  us  to  the  BeformatioD,  the  first 
step  in  his  downfal ;  the  same  period  of  312  years  added,  will  bring 
us  to  his  complete  overthrow,  thus  812  +  1260  =  1572—18=1554 
4-  312  :=  1866.  Or  if  we  date  the  birth  of  the  man  child  at  313 
▲.o.,  and  add  the  same  period,  it  brings  us  to  his  fbll  mataiitj,  624 
being  16  years  added  to  606,  when  he  became  universal  Inshop;  and 
we  think  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  IS  years  after  he  became 
universal  bishop,  before  all  of  the  ten  kingdoms  gave  in  their  dvil 
and  ecclesiastical  adhesion  to  him.  Moreover,  it  is  also  in  complete 
harmony  with  scripture  analogy,  for  although  the  Babylooiah  cap* 
tivity  commenced  at  606  B.C.,  it  was  18  years  after  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, thus  312  +  312  =  624  + 1260  =  1884  —  18  =  1866. 

At  606,  the  ten  kings  being  converted  to  Christianity,  take  awaj 
the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  pagan  rites,  and  place  the  abomination  thst 
maketh  desolate  (the  man  of  sin)  in  it9  place.  Now  this  period,  606 
A.C.,  when  the  church  goes  into  captivity  to  spiritual  Babylon,  is  evi- 
dently symbolised  by  the  period  606  b.c.,  when  the  Jewish  dnirch 
enters  into  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  being  also  die  oommence- 
ment  of  the  seven  times.  Now,  606  a.c^  is  also  respectively  the 
beginning  of  the  1260,  the  1290,  and  the  1835  days. 

Daniel,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  book,  and  fifth  verse,  sjs> 
*  Then  I  Daniel  looked,  and,  behold,  there  stood  other  two,  the  ose 
on  this  side  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  other  on  that  dde  of  the 
bank  of  the  river.  And  one  said  to  the  man  clothed  in  linen,  ^i^^ 
was  upon  the  waters  of  the  river.  How  long  ^all  it  be  to  the  end  of 
these  wonders  t  And  I  beard  the  man  clothed  in  linen,  which  was  upon 
the  waters  of  the  river,  when  he  held  up  his  right  hand  and  his  left  hand 
unto  heaven,  and  sware  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever,  that  it  shall  be 
for  a  time,  times,  and  an  half  (that  the  supremacy  of  the  papacy  shall 
continue) ;  and  when  he  shall  have  accomplished  to  scatter  the  power 
of  the  holy  people,  (at  the  end  of  the  seven  times,  when  the  Gentiles 
had  dominion  over  them,  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  ful- 
filled) all  these  things  shsJl  be  finished.'  11th  verse:  ^And  torn  the 
time  that  the  daily  sacrifice  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  abomination 
that  maketh  desolate  set  up  (at  606  a.o.,  as  before  stated),  there  shall 
be  1290  days.  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth,  and  cometh  to  the  1335 
days.'  Now,  606+1260=1866— 18=18484- 30=1878,  Now, 
the  year  1878  is  at  the  same  time  the  end  of  the  seven  times  from 

*  It  was  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  civil  polity  of  Jndah,  at  B.C  606,  tl»t  ^ 
seTenty  years*  captivity  was  ironed ;  for  Isaiah  the  prophet,  176  years  before,  pdnted 
ont  CyroB  aa  their  deSverer  at  586,  seventy  years  from  that  date. 
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606  B.G.,  and  the  end  of  the  1290  days  from  606  a«c.,  and  the  end  of 
the  1260  dajs  from  637  a.g.  (agreeable  to  the  word),  all  these  things 
shall  be  finished.  The  times  of  both  Jews  and  Grentiles  fulfilled.  The 
eastern  and  western  sanctuaries  cleansed.    The  remaining  45  years 

being  added  to  1878,  will  be  1878  +  45  =  1923 2=  1921. 

The  seventy-fiye  years  reduced  to  prophetic  time,  will  give  one  year 
an4  fifteen  days ;  the  odd  hours  in  the  1335  years  or  whole  period 
will  make  up  the  remaining  year.  Now,  the  year  1921  A.C.,  is 
the  corresponding  year  1921  b.c.,  when  God  commanded  Abra- 
ham to  enter  on  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  he  promised  to  him 
and  his  seed,  and  that  in  his  seed  all  tlie  families  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed.  Now,  this  is  certainly  the  blessed  time  alluded  to,  being 
not  only  the  end  of  the  1335  days,  but  also  the  commencement  of  the 
sev^ith  millennium  of  the  world's  duration,  according  to  prophetic 
time.     Thus,  4000 +  1921  =  5921.  6921Jiilian  yean.* 

_865 

29605 
35526 
17763 

860)  2161165  (6003  Prophetio  year8.t      • 
2160 

1165 

loao 

85  days. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  in  1921  before  Christ,  the  commencement 
of  the  Abrahamic  dispensation,  God  promises  Canaan  to  Abraham  and 
to  bis  seed,  and  that  in  his  seed  (viz.,  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord)  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  he  blessed.  In  1921  after  Christ  this 
promise  will  be  remarkably  fulfilled  in  the  union  of  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile chorehes,  and  commencement  of  the  millennium. 

In  1897  B.C.  God  promises  him  a  son,  and  commandeth  that  his 
name  be  called  Isaac;  in  him  God  promised  to  establish  his  covenant. 
In  1897  A.O.  this  will  be  strikingly  verified  when  the  Jews  are 
nationally  restored  and  established  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  606 
B.C.  the  Jewish  church  goes  into  captivity  to  Babylon.  In  606  a.c. 
the  christian  church  goes  into  captivity  to  spiritual  Babylon. 

The  coincidence  of  these  two  last  periods  is  very  striking ;  besides, 
they  are  historical  facts,  and  serve  at  the  same  time  both  to  identify 
Borne  with  Babylon,  and  also  to  point  out  the  proper  period  from  which 
to  commence  the  1335  days ;  also,  by  making  them  our  starting  points, 
and  adding  to  them  certain  admitted  data^  (viz.,  the  seven  times  to 
the  one,  and  1335  days  to  the  other,)  we  arrive  at  the  two  former 
perioda— exhibiting  Uie  minute  coincidence  between  the  Jewish  and 
christian  dispensations.  Thus  we  have  type,  antitype,  shadow,  sub- 
stance, and  period  opposite  period. 

*  Astronoroen  have  calculated  several  fall  moons  to  the  meridian  of  Jeniaalem  ;  from 
whioh  it  appears  that  the  Itfth  of  Nisan,  on  8d  of  April  88  A.D.,  waa  a  Friday,  which 
plainlj  ahowa  that  Jnllan  time,  though  an  unfit  medium  for  computing  the  prophetic 
periods,  is  correctly  calculated,  though  some,  from  whom  better  things  might  haTC  been 
expected,  inainnate  to  the  contrary. 

t  fhia  calculation  being  made  in  round  numbers,  not  taking  in  the  odd  hotm,  is  not 
aboolately  oonrect,  but  la  certainly  a  cloae  approximaUon. 
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Mil, 


This  will  be  better  illastrated  by  a  diflgram : — 

1921  B.C.    The  oommencemeut  of  the  Abrahamic  dispenaatioxii  whan  God  praniaed 
that  in  his  seed,  viz.,  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  pointii^  to  the  oeDtn  and 
incliidmg  both  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches,  aU  the  fianilies  of  the  earth 
ehotdd  be  blessed. 
1921  A.C.    The  fulfihnent  of  this  promise  in  the  union  of  both,  sad  esding 
ofthe  1335  days. 
1913  B.C.    Canaan  is  promised  again,  and  confirmed  by  a  sign.    About  this 
time  also,  Abraham,  on  his  retom  finm  the  slaughter  of  Ohedflriacmer 
and  his  confederates,  is  met  by  Melchizedek,  £at  illusferioas  type  of 
Christ,  and  receives  the  patriarchal  blessing. 
1918  A.C.    We  look  for  the  glorious  antitype,  who  shall  strike  thfoogb 
kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath. 
1897  B.C.    The  covenant  is  again  renewed,  a  son  promised,  and  m 
him  (viz.,  Isaac)  Grod  promises  to  estahtiah  his  ofmnaBL 
1897  A.C.    The  end  of  the  seven  times,  when  God  ^tami 
to  remember  his  covenant,  and  to  remember  the  land. 
606  B.C.    Natural  seed  of  Abraham  goes  into  captirity. 
606  A.C.   Spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  goes  into  captrrity. 
588  B.C.    Deatraction  of  Jemsalam. 

1878  A.C.    Downfal  of  the  Mahometan  empizc 


1921     1918 


Before. 
1897 


606      588 


(  BQtTH 
(^  CHRIST 


}' 


606     1878 


After. 
1897 


1918    1921 


1886 


times 


The  periods  from  606  b.c.,  when  the  church  enters  into  captinty 
to  Babylon,  to  408  b.c.,  when  Nehemiah  effects  his  last  act  of  refo^ 
mation,  inclusive,  appear  to  be  symbolical  of  the  church's  filtQie  his- 
tory. To  illustrate  this  we  shall  gire  a  few  of  them.  First,  tibe 
period  606  b.c.,  points,  as  we  have  already  shown,  to  606  a.c^  when 
the  ohuroh  goes  into  captivity  to  spiritual  Babylon.  Second,  588)  the 
period  of  the  final  taking  away  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  p<»nts 
to  1848,  when  spiritual  Babylon  gets  its  final  stroke.  Tlius  588  -f 
1260  =  1848.  There  is  a  period  of  18  years  between  the  first  and 
final  taking  away  or  upbreaking  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  politj 
of  Judah .♦  Thus  606  —  588  =18,  which  points  to  1848  +  ^^  = 
1866,  when  we  may  look  for  the  crowning  evenL  The  three  periods 
of  taking  away,  between  each  of  which  is  a  period  of  seventy  jeaiBi 
may  refer  to  tlie  three  periods  of  the  papacy  already  shown.  Tn^ 
thus  606  —  536  =  70;  the  edict  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus.  Sec(»)d, 
590  —  520  =  70,  the  edict  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
Third,  588  —  618  =  70,  the  edict  in  the  third  year  of  Ahasoems. 

The  fidl  of  Babylon,  588,  points  to  the  fall  of  spiritual  Babylon, 
1798.  Thus  588  4-  1260  f  =  1798.  Between  the  taking  of  Jem- 
salem  in  588,  and  subversion  of  the  Babylonish  empire  in  558,  ^€i« 
is  a  period  of  seven  weeks  or  fifty  years.    There  is  ezac^y  the  same 

*  There  is  the  same  period  between  the  upbreakiDg  of  Israel  At  740  and  733,  ^ 
fsnofSamazia.    Thus,  740  —  722  »  18. 

t  Objection— -Why  not  dadaot  18  years  as  fonnerly?  Anairer— 360  days  «aa  ii» 
period  hi  Qio  hi  the  time  of  tbe  prophet. 
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dme  between  1798  and  1848,  and  also  between  1848  and  1898, 
the  period  abeady  shown  when  the  Jews  are  to  be  completely 
restored* 

The  period  of  Ezra  evidently  points  to  the  cleansing  of  the  western 
Mmctoary,  or  christian  chnrch,  and  may  refer  to  those  disruptions 
going  on  between  church  and  state  throughout  Western  Europe*  It 
was  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  that  broke  in  pieces  Neba« 
cbadnezzar's  image.  The  2300  days  or  mornings  and  evenmgt  would 
seem  to  intimate  that  they  are  to  be  reckoned  as  natural  or  astrono- 
mical days  or  years.  Daniel  viiL  13 :  '  Then  I  heard  one  saint  speak- . 
ing,  and  another  saint  said  unto  that  certain  saint  which  spake.  How 
long  shall  be  the  vision  concerning  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  trans- 
gression of  desolation,  to  give  boUi  the  sanctuary  and  the  host  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  ?  and  he  said  unto  me.  Unto  two  thousand  and  three 
hundred  days ;  then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed.'  Yer.  23 :  *  And 
in  the  latter  time  of  their  kingdom,  when  the  transgressions  are  come 
to  the  fidl;  a  king  of  fierce  countenance  (Mahomet)  and  uttering  dark 
sentences  (the  Koran)  shall  stand  up,  and  his  power  shall  be  mighty, 
but  not  by  his  own  power ;  and  he  shall  destroy  wonderAiUy,  and  shaQ 
prosper  and  practise,  and  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy 
people,'  etc  Daniel  ix.  24 :  ^  Seventy  weeks  are  detennined  upon  thy 
people,  and  upon  the  holy  city,  to  finish  transgression,  and  to  make  an 
end  of  sin,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  an 
everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and 
to  anoint  the  Most  Holy.'  Yer.  25 : '  Know,  therefore,  and  understand, 
that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  re- 
build Jerusalem,'  etc.,  shall  be  seven  weeks.  In  445  Nehemiah  is 
sent  as  governor  to  Judea,  with  extensive  powers.  The  2300  days 
being  Jnlian  time,  we  will  require  to  reduce  the  445  to  prophetic 
^e.    Thus— 

445 

865 
490  Julian  yean.  2225 

3€6  2670 


2460                                  1335 
2940                           360)  162425  (451    Now,  2800  —  461*  «  1849,  tiw 
1470  1440  - 


360)  178850  (496  Prophetic  yre.   "1842 
1440  1800 


oommencing  of  the  cleanfling  of 
the  flanctoary  (eattem). 
'  -451  and  d8t»484  Julian  yean. 

8485  "^5             J?? 

3240  360              2420 

2450  —66            ,2904 

2160  l^o2 

-290  day«.  360)  176660  (490  Pro.  yn. 

"8266 
8240 


26  days. 

*  The  seventy  weeks,  or  490  years,  erroneously  dated  from  457,  the  period  of  Esra 
reduced  to  prophetic  time,  are  496  prophetic  years,  ^Vl^>^  a  461,  corresponding  to 
the  year  of  Kehemiah,  and  oonmienoement  of  tho  ws^^p^  ^ksi  prophetic  timSi 
t  The  88  ^ean,  the  period  of  onr  '^^^      ministry  on  earth. 
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Mai, 


Thb  will  be  better  illustrated  by  a  diagram  :-— 

1921  B.C.    The  (Kmunencemeut  of  the  Abrahamic  dispenaation,  when  God  pmnised 
that  in  his  seed,  viz.,  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  pointing  to  the  ceotra  and 
indnding  both  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches,  all  the  fiunilies  of  ths  earth 
should  Iw  blessed. 
1921  A.C.    The  fulfilment  of  this  promise  in  the  union  of  both,  and  cndbig 
ofthe  1335  days. 
1913  B.C.    Canaan  is  promised  again,  and  confirmed  by  a  sign.    About  this 
time  also,  Abranam,  on  his  return  firom  the  slan^iter  of  ChedoilsoQKr 
and  his  confederates,  is  met  by  Melchizedek,  that  illustrioQs  ^fpe  of 
Christ,  and  receives  the  patriarchal  blesang. 
1913  A.C.    We  look  for  the  glorious  antitype,  who  shall  strike  tliioQ^ 
kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath. 
1897  B.C.    The  covenant  b  again  renewed,  &  son  prcmused,  and  io 
him  (viz.,  Isaac)  God  promises  to  esteblish  his  oovenaat. 
1897  A.C.    The  end  of  the  seven  times,  when  God  ymnasa 
to  remember  his  covenant,  and  to  remember  the  land. 
606  B.C.    Natural  seed  of  Abraham  goes  into  captiritj. 
606  A.C.   Spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  goes  into  dptiritj. 
588  B.C.    Destructioinof  Jenisalem. 

1878  A.  C.    Downfal  of  the  Mahometan  em^axe. 
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times 


Hie  periods  firom  606  b.c.,  when  the  church  enters  into  captifitj 
to  Babylon,  to  408  B.C.,  when  Nehemiah  effects  his  last  act  of  refin^ 
mation,  inclusive,  appear  to  be  STmboIical  of  the  church's  future  his- 
tory. To  illustrate  this  we  shall  give  a  few  of  them.  First,  the 
period  606  b.c.,  points,  as  we  have  already  shown,  to  606  A.C.,  when 
the  church  goes  into  captivity  to  spiritual  Babylon.  Second,  588,  the 
period  of  the  final  taking  away  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  points 
to  1848,  when  spiritual  Babylon  gets  its  final  stroke.  Hius  588  -f 
1260  =  1848.  There  is  a  period  of  18  years  between  the  first  and 
final  taking  away  or  upbreaking  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  politj 
of  Judah  *  Thus  606  —  588  :=  18,  which  points  to  1848  -f  18  = 
1866,  when  we  may  look  for  the  crowning  event.  The  three  periods 
of  taking  away,  between  each  of  which  is  a  period  of  seventy  jears, 
may  refer  to  the  three  periods  of  the  papacy  already  shown.  Fiist, 
thus  606  —  536  =s  70>  the  edict  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus.  Setxntd, 
590  —  520  =  70|  the  edict  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
Third,  588  —  518  «  70,  the  edict  in  the  third  year  of  Ahasnems. 

The  fidl  of  Babylon,  588,  points  to  the  fall  of  spiritual  Babylon, 
1798.  llius  588  +  1260  f  »  1798.  Between  the  taking  of  Jera- 
salem  in  588,  and  subversion  of  the  Babylonish  empire  in  588,  there 
is  a  period  of  seven  weeks  or  fifty  years.    There  is  exactly  the  same 

*  There  as  the  same  period  betireen  the  upbreaking  of  bnd.  At  7iO  and  729,  t]» 
fan  of  Samaria.    Tfans,  7i0  —  722  »  18. 

t  Objectloa—Why  not  dedaot  18  yean  aa  fonnerlj?  AnMrei^i*360  days  wtf  th* 
period  in  nae  in  the  time  of  the  prophet* 
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time  between  1798  and  1848,  and  also  between  1848  and  1898, 
the  period  already  shown  when  the  Jews  are  to  be  completely 
restored. 

The  period  of  Ezra  evidently  points  to  the  cleansing  of  the  western 
sanotoary,  or  christian  church,  and  may  refer  to  those  disruptions 
going  on  between  church  and  state  throughout  Western  Europe.  It 
was  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  that  broke  in  pieces  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image.  The  2300  days  or  mornings  and  evenings  would 
seem  to  intimate  that  they  are  to  be  reckoned  as  natural  or  astrono- 
mical days  or  years.  Daniel  viii.  13 :  '  Then  I  heard  one  saint  speak- « 
ing,  and  another  saint  said  unto  that  certain  saint  which  spake,  How 
long  shaU  be  the  vision  concerning  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  trans- 
gression of  desolation,  to  give  bodi  the  sanctuary  and  the  host  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  t  and  he  said  unto  me.  Unto  two  thousand  and  three 
hundred  days ;  then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed.'  Ver.  23 :  *  And 
in  the  latter  time  of  their  kingdom,  when  the  transgrescdons  are  come 
to  the  full,  a  king  of  fierce  countenance  (Mahomet)  and  uttering  dark 
sentences  (the  Koran)  shall  stand  up,  and  his  power  shall  be  mighty, 
bat  not  by  his  own  power ;  and  he  shall  destroy  wonderfully,  and  shall 
prosper  and  practise,  and  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy 
people,'  etc.  Daniel  i^.  24 : '  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy 
people,  and  upon  the  holy  city,  to  fimsh  transgression,  and  to  make  an 
end  of  sin,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  an 
everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and 
to  anoint  the  Most  Holy.'  Ver.  25 :  *  Know,  therefore,  and  understand, 
that  firom  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  re- 
build Jerusakam,'  etc.,  shall  be  seven  weeks.  In  445  Nehemiahis 
sent  as  governor  to  Judea,  with  extensive  powers.  The  2300  days 
being  Julian  time,  we  will  require  to  reduce  the  445  to  prophetic 
time.    Thus — 
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the  sanctuary  (eatiern), 
461  and  33t»484  Julian  yean. 
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26  days. 

*  The  seTenty  weeks,  or  490  yean,  erroneously  dated  from  457,  the  period  of  Esra 
reduced  to  prophetic  time,  are  496  prophetic  years,  457  —  6  a  451,  oomsponding  to 
the  year  of  Kehemiah,  and  commencement  of  the  soTenty  weeks'  prophetic  time, 
t  The  88  Tean,  tiie  period  of  our  Lord*s  ministiy  on  earth. 


406  raoPBBnc  VEmoos.  Max, 

MAhomet  rose  608  a.c.  Now  608  -f>  1260  « 1868— 18  »>  1850. 
622  A.c^  the  Hegira,  or  flight  of  Mahomet,  and  commenoemeRt 
of  the  Saracen*  empire.    Now  622  + 1260  =  1882  — 18  =  1864. 

Mahomet,  the  son  of  the  bond- woman,  most  be  cast  oat  before  the 
child  of  promise  inherit  the  land.  Abraham  was  fourscore  and  six 
when  Ishmael  was  bom,  and  one  hundred  jeais  at  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
so  there  is  a  period  of  fourteen  years  between  the  birth  of  Ishaiael 
and  the  child  of  promise.  There  is  the  same  period  between  1850 
and  1864,  and  1864  and  1878,  the  end  of  the  time  when  the  sanc- 
tuary was  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  man  of  fierce  eoontenanoe, 
and  the  end  of  the  time  from  the  taking  away  of  the  daily  sacrifice, 
or  the  1290  days  from  606  a.c. 

Thus,  if  the  foregoing  calculations  are  correct,  in  1849  or  50  we 
may  look  for  the  commencement  of  those  desolating  judgments  that 
are  to  dry  up  the  river  Euphrates,  that  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the 
east  may  be  prepared ;  and  for  the  working  of  the  three  undeaD 
spirits,  like  frt>g8,  which  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  gather 
them  to  the  battle  of  Armageddon. 

Our  Lord  has  said  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles  until  the  times  of  the  Grentiles  shall  be  fulfilled,  (the  times 
of  the  Grentiles  are  of  the  same  duration  and  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  Jews,)  as  we  have  already  seen  in  regard  to  the  chiistiaa 
church  and  the  beast  for  the  half  of  that  period.  On  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  Babylonish  captivity,  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded  lusfiUher, 
and  became  the  golden  head.  In  the  middle  of  the  seven  times,  on 
the  very  year  (637)  that  cuts  the  period  in  two,  or  the  dmding  of 
the  tame  in  scripture  language,  the  only  place  in  the  history  of  the 
church  where  the  phrase  can  be  properly  applied,  Omar,  the 
Saracen  caleph,  took  Jerusalem  and  built  a  mosque  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  temple  of  the  Lord  had  stood,  and  mount  where  Abraham 
had  offered  Isaac  his  son.  This  was  a  remarkable  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  in  Daniel,  as  was  observed  at  the  time  by  the  patriarch  of 
the  place  :  '  This  is  of  a  truth  the  abomination  of  desolation  ^ken 
of  by  Daniel  the  prophet  standing  in  the  holy  place.'  We  have  also 
the  striking  fulfilment  of  another  part  of  Daniel's  prophecy :  '  And 

*  If  to  the  7  (M'.067,  st  which  time  Tangrolipix  erected  the  Twrkiih  empire  in  Penb 
upon  the  roins  of  that  of  the  Saracens,  we  add  that  period  of  their  conqaeiU  orer  the 
third  part  of  men,  yiz.,  a  day,  a  month,  and  a  year,  which  according  to  prophetic  cakn- 
lation  will  he  l-|-^--|-d60:=891,  thej  reach  down  to  1458,  when  Mahomet  the  Great, 
after  taking  Constantinople  in  1403,  snbjngated  the  Peloponesos,  which  was  followed  bj 
the  oonqnest  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Tribizond,  and  coniequently  of  the  whole  Grecian 
empire,  thna  1067 -f- 891 « 1458)  the  year  of  its  highest  exaltation  fit)m  its  fint  rise  in 
1067.  If  we  again  add  the  same  period  to  1458,  we  have  1458 -{-391  =3 1849,  the 
commencement  of  its  fall,  also  anotlier  proof  in  favour  of  prophetic  time,  if  more  were 
wanted.— (See  Robert  Fleming's  Christology,  vol.  ii.,  First  Resurrection,  p.  136.) 

We  have  a  parallel  coincidence  in  the  case  of  the  Pope.  If,  according  to  Fleming,  we 
add  to  A.D.  92,  the  year  in  which  John  had  the  vision  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  666,  the 
number  of  the  beast,  we  have  92  -|-  666  :=  758,  the  year  in  which  he  became  the  htUe 
horn,  or  temporal  prince,  his  highest  period  of  exaltation.  If,  as  in  the  preceding  note, 
we  add  the  same  period,  we  have  758 -|-  758  s  1516,  the  period  of  the  RefonnttioD, 
and  first  step  in  hia  downfal. 
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in  the  latter  time  of  their  kingdom  (that  is,  Alexander's  saccessors) 
when  the  transgressors  are  come  to  the  full,  a  king  of  fierce  coun- 
tenance shall  stand  up  and  shall  destroy  the  holj  people,  when  both 
the  sanctuary  and  the  host  is  to  be  trodden  under  foot  for  1260  days, 
which,  according  to  prophetic  time,  will  end  1878,  being  also  the 
end  of  the  seven  times  from  606,  thus :  2620  —  606  =  1914—  36  = 
1878.  As  the  year  (637)  when  the  Saracens  took  Jerusalem  is  the 
third  and  last  step  in  the  rise  of  Mahometanism,  so  it  will  in  all 
probability  form  the  last  step  in  its  fall.  The  Euphrates  being  dried 
up,  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  east  will  be  prepared,  that  as  the 
country  being  in  a  great  measure  desolate,  or  so  thinly  peopled,  there 
will  be  no  ground  to  fear  opposition  from  its  inhabitants.  The  Jews 
are  represented  in  Ezekiel  as  lately  settled  and  dwelling  in  unwalled 
villages,  without  bars  or  gates,  when  Grog  comes  up  against  them  as 
a  cloud  to  cover  the  land,  when  they  will  be  brought  into  great 
affliction,  and  will  confess  their  iniquities  and  the  iniquities  of  their 
Others,  and  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  mourn ; 
and  dark  and  gloomy  as  the  cloud  may  be,  there  is  a  bow  in  the 
cloud — they  are  drawing  near  1897,  the  year  of  the  covenant,  when 
God  will  miraculously  destroy  their  enemies,  remember  his  covenant, 
and  restore  the  land.  Then  may  they  take  up  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist  and  sing,  'When  Zion's  bondage  God  turned  back,  they 
were  as  men*  that  dreamed.' 


THE  SPIRITS  TWOFOLD  WORK. 

*  Open  thou  mine  eves  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law.' 
'  He  shall  take  of  the  things  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  shall  show 
them  onto  you.'  The  bible  says  there  are  two  things  that  man  needs :  to 
We  certidn  objects  shown  to  hrni,  and  to  have  his  eyes  opened  to  see  them. 
Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Spirit  in  the  word  holds  up  the  love  of 
God  in  the  cross  of  Christ  to  all  within  the  sound  of  the  gospel — but  were 
nothing  more  than  this  done,  it  would  only  be  the  light  shming  in  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  comprehending  it  not — the  sunbeam  falling  on  the  sightless 
eyeballs  of  the  blind — and  not  the  blind  merely,  but  the  bom  bUnd.  The 
opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  especially  of  the  born  blind^  was  fully 
conceded  by  the  Jews  to  be  a  work  of  supernatural  power,  nothing  short  of 
divine.  '  Since  the  world  began  was  it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened  the 
eyes  of  one  that  was  bom  blind?' — John  ix.  32.  '  Can  a  devil  open  the  eyes 
of  the  blind?' — ^John  x.  21.  And  where  spiritual  things  are  illustrated  or 
typified  by  material  things,  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  the  antitype  must 
nave  at  least  the  flill  force  of  the  type — so  that  if  the  opening  of  the  bodily 
eyes  require  a  divine  interposition,  not  less^  but  still  more,  must  the  opening 
of  the  spiritual  eyes  require  such  an  interposition.  Now,  we  know  that 
although  to  all  within  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  is 
displayed,  yet  the  eyes  of  all  are  not  opened  so  as  to  ^  look  and  be  saved.* 
If  we  should  be  met,  however,  by  the  statement,  that  the  disability  of  the 
spiritually  blind  is  not  physical  but  moral,  and  therefore  a  disability  the  re- 


equally  unavailing,  until  his  determination  be  overcome.    The  gospel  pro- 
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damfttioii  is,  undoubtedly,  *  WhoBoever  wiU^  let  him  come' — ^oiufenal  m  one 
aapeot--*]imited  in  another — exdadine  none,  but  the  mnriUing— tnd  thit 
exclnaion  not  so  much  the  judidid  punishment,  as  ihe  neoessaiy  efifect  of  thdr 
unwillingness.    But  then,  it  is  not  less  true,  that  aU  in  their  natonl  stite  an 
unwilling— sufficiently  so  to  make  them  keep  away,  and  perish  for  ever,  un- 
less that  great  change  take  place  upon  them,  which  is  characterised  by  being 
*bom  of  tne  Spirit.*    Here  again,  the  type  cannot  mean  more  than  the  anti- 
type, or  thing  typified ; — and  as  much  as  the  in&nt  takes  part  in  the  produc- 
tion of  its  own  existence,  so  much,  and  no  more,  does  the  *  new-bom 
babe'  of  the  Spirit  take  part  in  the  production  of  itsown  spiritual  life.   It  b, 
indeed,  said,  '  work  out  your  own  salvation,'  etc.,  but  were  this  oonmand  not 
giTen  to  a  creature  in  himself  impotent,  what  follows  would  neither  be  neoes- 
sary  nor  true,   '  for  it  is  Grod  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do.* 
The  doina  naturally  enough  follows  the  willing ^  but  it  is  on  this  point  that  the 
whole  subject  hinges — the  origin  of  the  change  of  will.     Hie  bmle  ascribes  it 
to  Grod — ^proud  man  arrogates  it  to  himself,  assuming  that  he  is  as  eqoallj 
free  to  choose  the  evil,  or  the  good,  as  before  the  wiu  was  perverted  by  the 
fall— ^forgettmg,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  they  only  vdiom  the  '  Son  makes 
free,  axe  free  indeed' — ^and  that  ^  whomsoever  ihey  obey,  bis  serants  tber 
are  to  whom  the^  obey'—  and  that  so  far  from  bdng  free  to  choose  the  good, 
ihev  are  the  willmg  slaves  of  him  who  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  diso- 
bedience, and  will  continue  so  for  ever,  unless  a  stronger  than  he  bind  the 
strong  man,  and  spoil  his  house.    And  if  God  be  stronger  than  Satan,  is  he 
not  stronser  than  him  who  is  the  slave  of  Satan  ?    To  say  that  tiie  Spnit  of 
God  can  be  foiled  in  the  struggle,  either  by  Satan  or  Satan's  slave,  b  tanta- 
mount to  a  denial  of  his  divine  omnipotence.  ^  Is  it  only  in  ipechanifal  force 
that  he  is  Almighty  ?    Has  he  not  creative  power  of  a  moral  nature  sufficient 
to  renew  the  spuits  he  hath  made,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  ?    He  mav  be  pro- 
voked, and  voluntarily  and  judicially  cease  to  strive,  but  to  say  that  he  can  be 
overcome,  where  it  is  his  purpose  to  prevail,  is  just  to  say  that  the  nnritof 
man  is  stronger  to  resist  than  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  subdue,  thattiie  Creator 
is  vanquished,  and  the  creature  victorious,  which  is  to  und^fy  God,  or  more 
than  deify  man. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Spirit's  vrork.  It  is  af- 
firmed to  be  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Son,  and  both  together  are  de- 
dared  to  be  not  only  sufficient,  but  designed  for  the  salvation  of  eveiy  fallen 
child  of  Adam.  In  what  way  then  are  Uiese  made  avaihible  for  the  heathen 
who  live  and  die  in  ignorance  of  both  ?  If  any  soul  can  be  saved  in  virCne  of 
this  conjoint  work  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  of  which  it  never  heard,  then  indeed 
must  such  a  soul  be  saved  as  a  mere  passive  machine,  by  a  divine  decree,  and 
without  any  concurrence  of  its  own.  But  if  this  be  not  the  case,  then  most 
innumerable  multitudes  perish,  because  Grod  in  his  providence  has  not  made 
known  to  them  the  provisions  of  his  grace,  so  that  the  man  who  affirms  that 
Christ  died  for,  and  that  the  Spirit  is  poured  out,  equally  upon  all  flesh,  is 
landed  in  the  dilemma  that  either  multitudes  of  the  human  race  are  saved  in 
ignorance,  hj  a  soverdcn  act  of  God's  will,  altogether  apart  from  their  own, 
or  that  multitudes  peiisn  because  kept  in  iffnorance  by  God  himself  of  the 
provision  made  for  their  salvation.  JBut  neither  of  these  conclusions  being 
tenable,  the  principle  that  results  in  one  or  other  of  them  must  be  untenabfo 
also. 

Betumiuff,  however,  firom  the  wastes  of  paganism  to  the  cultivated  fields 
of  Christendom,  we  are  gravely  told  that  by  the  intimation  of  some  recei^ 
the  seed  into  honest  and  good  hearts,  we  are  to  understand  an  inherent  difTer- 
enoe  between  one  heart  and  another  previous  to  the  reception  of  the  seed— 
t.  s.,  in  its  natural  state.  To  this  we  need  only  confi^ont  the  bible  tesdmonj: 
'  l!he  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked ;'  '  The  imagina- 
tion of  man's  heart  is  evil,  and  only  e^  continually ;'  and,  *  As  £u»  answeretli 
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to  &oe  in  a  ([lass,  so  doth  the  heart  of  man  to  man.'  The  honest  and  good 
heart  is  precisely  the  soil  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  direct  and  special 
action  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  the  reception  of  the  seed  which  is  broadcast 
by  his  outward  and  ordinary  influences,  to  which,  in  common  with  others,  it 
is  subjected,  but  which,  wiuiout  the  special  preparation  of  the  soil  itself^ 
would  be  altogether  inadequate.  If  the  heart  were  honest  and  good  by 
nature,  not  for  t^  is  the  gospel  message ;  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come'to 
call  the  righteous,  but  smners. 

Another  word,  and  a  brief  one,  about  the  work  of  the  Son.  And  here 
the  uniyenalist  must  be  content  to  change  sides  with  us,  while  we  plead  for 
a  unrrersal  redemption  which  he  denies.  Much  has  been  said  on  both  sides 
as  to  the  actual  signification  of  the  little  word  all.  Some  contending  for  its 
application  to  every  individual  of  the  species ;  others  understanding  it  cf  the 
extension  of  Christianity  to  all  nations,  kindreds,  people,  and  tongues,  in 
distinction  from  the  monopoly  of  sacred  privile^  by  the  Jews  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  But  there  is  one  passage  m  which  the  word  admits  of 
no  such  explanation,  the  context  determining  it  to  be  understood  in  the 
widest  sense,  witi^out  exception.  It  is  declared  in  the  scriptures  of  truth, 
that,  *'  Aa  in  Adam  aU  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.'  The  univer- 
saUl^  of  death  sufficiently  determines  the  acceptation  of  the  term. 

The  meaning  is,  thereiore,  either  that  all  who  die  in  Adam  shall  bejmade 
alive  in  Christ,  without  exception,  or  that  all  who  are  in  Christ  shall  be  made 
alive,  without  exception.  If  the  former  be  contrary  to  &ct,  we  are  then 
reduced  to  the  latter,  that  all  in  Christ — ^in  him  when  he  died — in  him  when 
he  rose  again — in  him  when  he  entered  as  a  forerunner  within  the  veil — ^in 
him  as  Levi  was  *  in  the  loins  of  his  father  when  Melchizedek  met  him,'  and 
so  *paid  tithes  in  Abraham;'  Heb.  vii.  9, 10 :  all  thus  in  Christ  diaU be 
made  alive,  and,  because  he  lives,  shall  live  for  ever.  The  parallel  runs  dose. 
Adam  stood  for  the  whole  human  race,  without  exception,  therefore,  in 
and  through  him  the  whole  human  race,  without  exception,  were  made  sinners. 
If  Christ  stood  for  the  whole  human  race,  without  exception,  then  in  and 
through  him  the  whole  human  race,  without  exception,  would  have  been  made 
righteous.  This  is  not  the  &ct.  It  is  not  true  that  all  who  die  in  Adam 
shall  be  thus  made  alive  in  Christ.  The  bible,  therefore,  declares  that  in 
Christ,  all  for  whom  he  stood,  and,  consequently,  for  whom  he  died,  shall  be 
made  aHve,  without  exception. 

The  distinction  made  by  some  between  ransomed  and  pardoned  is  a  mere 
quibble  upon  words.  The  bible  acceptation  of  the  tenn  ransomed,  (upon 
which  alone  we  are  entitled  to  proceed)  is  sufficiently  obvious  finom  the 
following  passages : — '  The  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  with  songs  of 
everlastmg  joy  upon  their  heads' — Isa.  xxxv.  10 ;  ^  The  Lord  hath  redeemed 
Jacob,  and  ransomed  him  from  the  hand  that  was  stronger  than  he  '•— Jer. 
xxxi.  11.  Here  it  is  employed  as  synonymous  with  redeemed;  and  who 
shall  say  that  the  redeemed  are  not  the  pardoned  ? 

Shall  the  ransomed  slave  continue  under  the  might  of  the  oppressor?  or 
the  ransomed  captive  rot  out  his  existence  in  a  dungeon?  No  more  can  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  perish,  nor  any  pluck  them  out  of  his  hand. 


GIDEON'S   ARMY. 


Wheneveb  Israel  forsook  God,  God  forsook  them.  With  the 
loss  of  his  countenance,  their  liberty  and  glory  departed.  We  have  a 
proof  of  this  assertion  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Judges :  '  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord :    and  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Ifidian 
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seven  yean.  And  the  hand  of  Midian  prevailed  against  Imd;  and 
because  of  the  Midianites  the  children  of  Israel  made  them  the  dens 
which  are  in  the  mountains,  and  caves,  and  strongholds.  And  so  it 
was,  when  Israel  had  sown,  that  the  Midianites  came  up,  and  the 
Amalekites,  and  the  children  of  the  east,  even  they  came  up  apinst 
them ;  and  they  encamped  against  them,  and  destroyed  the  increase 
of  the  earth,  till  thou  come  unto  Graza ;  and  left  no  sostenanoe  for 
Israel,  neither  sheep,  nor  ox,  nor  ass.  For  they  came  up  with  their 
cattle  and  their  tents,  and  they  came  as  grasshoppers  for  mnkitnde; 
for  both  they  and  their  camels  were  without  number;  and  they 
entered  into  the  land  to  destroy  it  And  Israel  was  greatly  impo- 
verished because  of  the  Midianites.'  The  situation  of  Israel  was  now 
very  deplorable.  They  had  lost  their  independence,  and  almoel  their 
existence,  as  a  nation.  Encompassed  by  enemies,  who  were  numerous 
as  grasshoppers,  dispersed  and  dispirited,  and  trodden,  as  they  were, 
under  the  heel  of  oppression,  how  shall  they  regain  their  freedom? 
In  what  quarter  of  the  firmament  shall  the  star  of  deliverance  arise? 
Shall  these  cowards,  who  lurk  ignobly  in  the  mountains,  assume  the 
attitude  of  men,  and  act  the  part  of  patriots?  As  soon  expect  the 
silly  dove  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  talons  of  the  eagle.  Jacob 
never  arose  when  he  was  small  but  by  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob ;  and 
when  the  Lord  appears  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  it  matters 
not  how  dark  their  prospeot.^. 

Man  is  often  at  a  loss  for  instruments  to  effect  his  purposes :  bnl 
this  is  never  the  case  with  God.  Rather  than  his  work  shall  stand, 
he  will  turn  'stones  into  children  of  Abraham.'  The  individuals 
chosen  by  God,  to  carry  his  plans  into  execution,  are  not  always  such 
as  men  would  have  chosen.  '  Man  looketh  on  the  outward  i^pear- 
anoe' — ^to  the  high-descended,  the  wealthy,  and  the  talented*  as  if 
these  alone  were  capable  of  wielding  the  destinies  of  the  worid.  But 
a  higher  nobility  is  ofllen  to  be  found  in  a  cottage  than  in  a  palace, 
and  the  rustic's  bonnet  often  covers  as  sound  a  head  as  ever  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  plume  of  a  chieftain  or  the  diadem  of  a  king.  And, 
when  we  look  into  the  past  history  of  the  church,  it  is  astonishing  to 
find  how  many  of  God's  most  distinguished  servants  have  been  nuaed 
in  obscurity.  Long  before  this  period,  God  had  taken  Joseph 
from  the  prison,  'where  his  feet  were  hurt  with  fetters,  and  he 
lay  in  irons,'  to  make  him  the  premier  of  Egypt  and  the  deli- 
verer of  Israel.  Afterwards,  he  took  the  sou  of  Jesse  *  fit)m  the 
sheepfolds,  from  following  the  ewes  great  with  young,  and  brought 
him  to  feed  Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his  inheritance.'  And,  at  a 
much  later  date,  when  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  preached 
to  all  nations,  he  sent  not  for  instruments  to  the  orators  in  the  Soman 
forum,  nor  to  the  conscript  fathers  in  the  senate.  No:  'to  make 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,'  he  went  down  for  his  apostles  to 
Galilee,  the  rudest  district  of  Judea,  and  took  the  fishermen  from 
their  nets. 

And  now,  when  the  enemies  of  Israel  hung  like  a  black  cloud  over 
the  land,  and  the  whirlwind  of  war  was  seemingly  about  to  uprooti  in 
its  destructive  course,  the  last  remains  of  the  chosen  people,  Jehovah 
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Boaght  fi>r  a  deliverer  in  the  <  threshing- floor  of  Joash  the  Abi-ezrite.' 
The  commiflfflon  of  6ide<»i  being  sanctioned,  and  his  courage  con- 
firmed by  a  divine  omen,  he  was  commanded  to  throw  down  the  altars 
of  Baal.    This  command  he  obeyed,  and  erected  altars  to  the  Lord  in 
their  room.    Enraged  at   the   dishonour  done  to  their  deity,  the 
Midianites,  Amale^tes,  and  the  children  of  the  east,  assembled  to 
avenge  the  injury;  and  no  doubt  they  said  within   their  hearts,  ' 
'  Gome  and  let  us  cut  them  off  from  being  a  nation,  that  the  name  of 
Israel  may  be  no  more  in  remembrance.'    But  men  can  only  do  what 
God  will  permit  them.     '  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  is 
the  battle  to  the  strong.'    And  numerous  as  were  the  hosts  of  Midian, 
flushed  as  they  were  with  former  victory,  and  certain  as  they  fancied 
themselves  to  be  of  present  success,  they  were  destined  to  be  de« 
feated,  for  they  fought  against  more  than  man.     '  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord'  came  upon  Gideon,  and  the  blast  of  his  trumpet  sounded  like^ 
inspiration  in  the  ears  of  his  countrymen ;  it  awoke  the  ancient  valour 
of  the  land ;  and  they  came  from  their  caves,  from  their  hills,  and 
from  their  pastoral  valleys, — fathers  to  fight  for  their  children,  sons 
for  their  parents — the  young,  that  they  might  live  in  freedom — the 
old,  that  they  might  die  in  peace. 

Assureid  of  victory  by  a  double  sign,  Gideon  drew  up  his  followers 
within  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  number  of  the  Midianites  is  not  spe- 
cified, but  it  was  undoubtedly  greater  than  that  of  Israel,  and  Gideon 
would  have -been  glad  of  a  reinforcement.  At  this  period,  he  received 
a  command,  which,  had  it  not  come  from  God,  would  have  been  the 
consummation  of  folly  :  '  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  The  people 
are  too  many  for  me  to  deliver  the  Midianites  into  their  hands,  lest 
Israel  vaunt  themselves  against  me,  saying.  Mine  own  hand  hath 
saved  me.'  This  commi^d  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  of  war.  The  fundamental  principle  of  success 
in  war  is  the  concentration  of  the  greatest  force  upon  the  point  in 
danger,  and  of  this  force  numbers,  though  not  the  only,  are  a  prin- 
cipal element.  Instead,  however,  of  concentrating  the  forces  of  Israel, 
in  order  to  gain  the  victory,  God  diminished  them  in  the  presence  of 
^e  foe.  '  The  people  are  too  many  for  me  to  give  the  Midianites 
into  thine  hand.'  Too  many.  Lord !  are  we  not  already  a  mere 
haudful,  compared  with  the  enemy?  Too  many  to  be  victorious! 
The  more  numerous  we  are  will  your  success  be  the  more  certain,  and 
our  victory  the  more  complete.  No,  says  God :  *  The  people  are  too 
many  for  me  to  give  the  Midianites  into  thine  hands.'  This  does  not 
mean  that  God  wanted'  power  to  deliver  by  many  as  well  as  by  few. 
Phyneally  considered,  the  greater  their  numbers,  success  was  the 
more  likely ;  but,  morally  considered,  numbers  were  a  bar  to  success ; 
for  they  were  a  bar  to  the  forthputting  of  divine  power  in  their  behalf. 
God  would  have  the  glory  of  their  deliverance  secured  to  himself; 
and  if  it  had  been  gained  by  a  numerous  host,  though  inferior  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  it  would  have  been  claimed  for  the  superior  valour  of 
man,  and  not  ascribed  to  the  arm  of  God :  '  Lest  Israel  vaunt  them- 
selves against  me,  saying,  Mine  own  hand  hath  saved  me.' 

By  God's  durection,  means  are  therefore  used  to  diminish  the 
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Israelitidi  ho0l.    Fintj  he  commanded  a  piodBmafckA  to  be  mide, 
that  everjr  one  whose  courage  fisdled  him  flhocdd  withdraw;  and  that 
he  might  do  so  with  the  lesa  shame,  they  were  enjoined  to  do  so  early 
in  the  morning :    ^  Now,  therefore,  go  to,  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  the 
people,  saying,  Who»oeTer  is  fearfiil,  let  him  return  and  dqwrt  earij 
from  mount  Gilead.'   All  who  were  afraid  were  permitted  to  depart,  and 
they  were  commanded  to  do  so  early  in  the  morning — an  excoaethus 
being  provided  for  their  cowardice,  in  permitting  them  to  skulk  away 
unseen.  No  man  in  all  that  host  is  therefore  now  under  anyneesBd^ 
of  remaining.    It  is  at  the  option  of  every  man  to  go  or  remain,  bi^ 
considering  the  interests  that  were  in  peril,  that  they  most  other 
conquer  or  be  bondsmen,  that  on  their  conduct  it  might  depend  whe- 
ther their  country  should  survive  or  fall,  and  in  what  coupon  iheir 
posterity  would  be  bom  and  live— <soDadering  these  thingp,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  every  man  would  have  stood  firm  and 
dauntless,  and  perilled  his  life  for  his  religion  and  his  country.   No  one, 
however,  can  foretell  what  masses  of  men  will  do  until  they  are  tried. 
Till  the  eve  of  the  battle,  all  seemed  brave  soldiers;  but  no  sooner  is 
permission  given  than  two  and  twenty  thauiand  men  depart,  and  only 
ten  thousand  are  left  behind.     All  of  these  had  shown  UiemselTes 
men  who  had  the  cause  of  their  God  and  the  honour  of  thdr  country 
at  heart-^men  who  could  be  trusted,  who  would  not  desert  their  post 
when  it  became  one  of  peril,  who  scorned  to  outlive  their  coontry, 
and  who  would  rather  be  laid  lifeless  in  the  bosom  of  its  soil,  than 
tread  on  its  surfiGU»  with  fettered  feet,  and  gaze  on  its  beauties  with  a 
bondsman's  eyes. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  people  were  now  suffieiendy 
few ;  and  seeing  ail  of  them  had  been  tried,  and  found  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, it  mig^t  have  been  expected  that  all  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  in  the  victory.  Ood,  however,  is  sovereign  in  the 
choice  of  his  instruments ;  and  even  from  among  a  willing  people  he 
makes  a  selection  of  the  persons  who  shall  be  honoured  to  do  his 
work.  *  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  The  people  are  yet  too 
many ;  bring  them  down  unto  the  water,  and  I  will  try  them  for  thee 
there :  and  it  shall  be,  that  of  whom  I  say  unto  thee.  This  shall  go 
with  thee,  the  same  shall  go  with  thee ;  and  of  whomsoever  I  say 
unto  thee,  This  shall  not  go  with  thee,  the  same  shall  not  go.'  To 
the  waters  accordingly  they  are  brought,  and,  by  the  application  of 
another  test,  the  ten  thousand  are  reduced  to  three  hundred  men: 
*  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  by  the  three  hundred  men  that 
lapped  will  I  save  you,  and  deliver  the  Mldiftnjt^  into  thine  hand; 
and  let  all  the  other  people  go  every  man  to  his  place.'  The  rest  of 
the  people  accordingly  ^persed,  and  by  these  three  hundred  God- 
selected  men,  the  Mid[ianites  were  completely  overthrown,  as  the  suc- 
ceeding part  of  the  narrative  shows  in  detail. 

This  portion  of  the  inspired  history  is  full  of  interest  Li  order,  how- 
ever, to  its  proper  improvement,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
miraeulous  interpositions  of  God  in  behalf  of  Israel,  and  all  interpo- 
sitions, whether  miraculous  or  not,  that  are  explained  in  his  word, 
were  designed  to  teach  us  the  principles  according  to  which  God 
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secretly  and  invisibly  conducts  his  providence,  in  all  ages,  both  to- 
wards the  church  and  towards  the  world ;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  there  are  few  passages  of  scriptnre  from  which  we  may  learn 
more  of  the  general  style  of  providence  than  from  the  account  given 
of  Gideon's  army.  i 

Proceeding  to  unfold,  a  litUe  farther,  some  of  the  principles  con- 
tained in  this  passage,  it  is  suggested,  at  the  very  outset,  by  the 
general  tenor  of  the  narrative,  from  beginning  to  end,  that  Ood  ought 
always  to  be  regarded  as  the  prime  agent  in  every  good  work.  It 
was  GU)d  who  called  Gideon  to  the  work ;  it  was  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  descending  on  him  that  his  countrymen  assembled  at  the  blast 
of  his  trumpet ;  it  was  God  who  tested  his  army ;  it  was  God  who 
gave  them  the  victory.  All  was  of  Gk)d ;  and  hence  it  is  said,  *  The 
people  are  too  numerous  for  me  to  deliver  the  Midianites  into  thine 
hand.'  For  m«  /  as  if  the  victory  depended  wholly  on  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  and  in  no  degree  on  the  men  of  war.  God  is  the  grand  agent 
in  all  works  of  deliverance.  Whosoever  is  employed  as  the  instru- 
ment, God  alone  is  '  the  saviour  of  Israel,  and  the  help  thereof  in  the 
time  of  trouble.'  And  it  is  so  in  every  work  that  is  great  and  good. 
When  they  were  building  the  second  temple,  this  was  given  as 
the  encouragement,  *  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.'  And  the  Psalmist  has  laid  it  down  as  a 
general  maxim :  '  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in 
vain  that  build  it;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain.'  This  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  both 
in  the  way  of  caution  and  encouragement.  It  should  teach  us  to 
beware  of  putting  means  in  the  place  of  God.  We  should  not  trust  in 
our  resources  when  they  are  abundant ;  neither  should  we  despair  of  a 
good  cause,  because  they  are  seemingly  inadequate.  On  this  head,  let 
ns  never  forget  two  things :  Firsts  Means  are  nothing  without  God. 
Secondf  God  can  never  want  means  to  accomplish  his  own  work ;  he 
can  create  them,  and  cause  them  to  stand  forth  whenever  they  are 
required,  and  can  bring  about  such  conjunctures  in  providence  and 
grace,  that  the  little  one  shall  do  the  work  of  a  thousand,  and  the 
maU  one  shall  wield  an  influence  mightier  than  that  of  a  great 
nation.  Sense  looks  to  means  alone ;  and  hence  it  ebbs  and  flows 
proportionally  to  them,  as  the  tides  of  the  sea  keep  time  with  the  ap- 
proximations or  recessions  of  the  moon.  Faith,  on  the  other  hand, 
looks  to  God  chiefly,  and,  while  it  sees  him,  remains  unshaken  in 
its  hope,  that  whatever  is  agreeable  to  his  will  shall  be  maintained, 
and  whatever  is  conducive  to  his  glory  shall  be  accomplished,  though 
the  means  of  doing  so  may  be  nowhere  apparent  Things  seen  are 
the  strength  of  the  world ;  the  mighty  power  of  the  church  is  from 
the  invisible  One  who  has  taken  to  himself  that  most  encouraging 
title,  The  Stbenoth  of  Isbarl.  The  resources  of  faith  and  sense 
were  never  better  represented  than  in  the  words  of  defiance  given  by 
David  to  Goliath :  *  Thou  comest,'  said  he,  '  against  me  with  a  sword, 
and  with  a  shield,  and  with  a  spear ;  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  this  day 
defied.' 

2d 
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From  this  passage  of  scripture  it  may  be  inferred,  tn  ike  ueond 
place,  that  in  maintaining  his  cause,  defeating  his  enemies,  and  de- 
livering his  people,  Grod  proceeds  according  to  certain  fixed  laws,  the 
chief  of  which  is  this,  that  in  all  things  he  must  act  so  as  to  secure 
the  glory  to  himself.  The  world  is  not  moved  at  random,  nor  are  its 
affairs  huddled  together  in  blind  confusion.  There  is  a  gl<^oas  order 
in  the  multitudinous  events,  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fatare ; 
and  each  of  them,  under  the  management  of  divine  power  and  wis- 
dom, shall  be  made  to  issue  in  most  perfectly  contributing  its  part,  to 
the  grand  end  which  God  Almighty  proposed  to  himself  in  the  creft- 
tion  of  the  world  and  the  erection  of  a  church.  As  we  can  discern 
tlie  style  of  a  great  master,  from  perusing  his  works,  whether  he  be  a 
painter,  a  poet,  or  a  philosopher,  so  there  is  a  certain  mari^ed  style 
which  belongs  to  all  the  works  of  God — a  stamp  of  divinity  which  no 
creature  in  heaven  or  in  earth  can  imitate.  In  this  age  of  sense,  this 
era  of  physical  discoveries  and  inventions,  when  the  genius  of  man 
has  wrought  such  miracles  upon  matter,  and  when  everything  is  esti- 
mated by  mechanical  or  political  principles,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  study  the  ways  of  God,  and  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  style  of 
his  procedure,  so  that  we  may  learn,  if  the  expressions  may  be  par- 
doned, to  know  his  hand,  and  be  prevented  from  confounding  the 
schemes  of  man  with  the  doings  of  Jehovah.  And  where  could  we  find 
a  passage  that  enters  more  into  the  heart  of  the  subject  than  this  doe$: 
*The  people  that  are  with  thee  are  too  many  for  me  to  give  tbe 
Midianites  into  thine  hand,  lest  Israel  vaunt  themselves  against  me, 
sa3ring,  Mine  own  hand  hath  saved  me  V  In  so  far  as  power  was  con- 
cerned, God  could  have  conquered  the  Midianites,  by  a  large  army  as 
well  as  by  a  small  one;  and  indeed,  estimating  the  matter  according  to 
physical  laws  alone,  a  triumph  would  be  less  easily  accomplished  by 
few  than  by  many.  But  the  obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way  was  a 
moral  obstacle :  God  could  not  save  by  many,  because  doing  so 
would  have  been  to  defraud  himself  of  the  glory,  and  give  it  unto 
Israel :  '  Lest  Israel  vaunt  themselves  against  me,  saying,  Mine  own 
hand  hath  saved  me.'  He  will  not  deHver  them,  he  cannot  deliver 
them,  in  a  way  that  would  give  the  glory  to  another,  and  not  to 
himself.  He  cannot  act  unless  to  secure  his  own  glory — Xo  (lo 
otherwise  would  be  to  deny  himself,  and  act  unworthily  of  his  divine 
and  perfect  excellence.  God,  from  the  nature  of  things,  ever  is,  and 
ever  must  be,  his  own  end.  *  Of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  hinu 
are  all  things.'  And,  as  his  own  glory  is  his  end  in  all  things,  so  i^* 
it  his  end  in  every  particular  thing,  whether  in  creation  or  providence, 
in  his  government  of  the  world,  or  his  government  of  ^e  chnrch. 
God  will  do  whatever  is  for  his  own  glory ;  but  he  cannot  exert  his 
almighty  energy  in  securing  any  end,  however  good,  when  circum- 
stances are  such  that  the  glory  of  it  would  be  taken  from  him  and 
g^ven  to  man. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  taught  by  this  passage,  that,  on  account 
of  the  corruption  of  man,  God  sometimes  finds  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  the  glory  to  himself,  to  lessen  the  existing  instrumentality. 
before  he  interposes  for  the  deliverance  of  his  church  and  people. 
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Had  God  delivered  Israel  bj  means  of  the  army  which  Gideon  had 
oiiginaUj  collected,  thanksgivings  should  have  been  offered  to  his 
name  throughout  all  the  land,  and  to  him  should  have  been  given  the 
undivided  glory.  But  alas!  such  is  the  pride  and  selfishness  of  the 
human  heart,  that  wherever  there  is  the  slightest  appearance  of  su- 
periority on  the  part  of  man,  he  glories  in  himself,  bows  down  to  his 
own  image,  offers  incense  to  his  own  excellence,  and  with  his  heart, 
if  not  with  his  voice,  sings  songs  of  sweetest  inelody  in  his  own  praise. 
He  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  beheld  the  hearts  of  Israel, 
and  after  making  his  inspection,  saw  that,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
ject circumstances  in  which  they  bad  been  placed,  their  pride  and 
self-esteem  still  survived  in  full  vigour,  and  were  ready  to  break 
foilh  anew,  exultingly,  so  soon  as  they  were  privileged  with  success : 
*Le8t  Israel  vaunt  themselves  against  me,  saying.  Mine  own  hand 
hath  saved  me.'  And  how  important  a  lesson  does  this  read  to  the 
church  of  God  ?  How  loudly  does  it  demand  that  we  lay  aside  all 
self-aeeking,  and  self-gloriation,  and  act  from  a  disinterested  and 
single  eye  to  the  divine  glory,  if  we  would  have  success  in  doing 
the  Lord's  work?  There  may  be  success  of  a  certain  kind,  where 
the  glory  of  God  is  not  sought  in  singleness  of  heart  Popularity 
may  be  acquired,  party  interests  may  be  promoted,  numbers  may  be 
gathered  around  us,  and  enrolled  as  admirers  and  followers,  but  suc- 
cess with  the  divine  blessing,  success  that  will  be  lasting  in  its  nature, 
success,  the  results  of  which  will  be  permanent  and  good,  can  only  be 
acquired  in  the  way  of  seeking  the  divine  glory,  simply,  supremely, 
and  habitually,  and  in  being  denied  to  our  own  reputation.  When 
self  comes  in  as  the  chief  end,  or  even  as  a  prominent  end,  it  excludes 
Grody  it  lays  an  arrest  on  the  arm  of  Omnipotence;  for  while  Grod 
honours  all  who  honour  him,  he  will  not  lend  the  resources  of  his  pro- 
vidence even  to  his  own  people  when  they  are  endeavouring  to  glorify 
themselves.  And  is  there  not  matter  for  deep  searching  of  heart  in 
the  present  time  ?  Never  was  the  instrumentality  so  abundant  on  the 
side  of  evangelical  religion,  and  yet  in  no  period  since  the  Keformation 
has  Popery  made  such  inroads  as  it  has  done  in  our  days;  and  never 
since  the  dawn  of  civilisation  has  there  been  so  extensive  a  relapse 
into  barbarism,  as  there  has  been  of  late  among  the  masses  of 
British  society.  Now,  how  is  this?  May  it  not  be  that  the  people 
are  too  many  for  God  to  give  the  enemy  into  our  hands?  May  there 
not  be  too  much  of  trusting  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  learning,  in  in- 
fluence? May  there  not  be  too  much  looking  to  man  and  too  little 
looking  to  God?  May  there  not  be  too  much  vaunting  of  ourselves 
over  one  another,  or  among  one  another,  and  against  the  Lord? 
With  faith  in  our  creed,  with  faith  upon  our  lips,  may  we  not  be  very 
much  a  generation  of  rationalists  at  heart  and  materialists  in  practice? 
Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that,  very  generally,  there  may  be  more  faith  in 
the  means  that  we  see,  than  in  the  God  that  we  do  not  see ;  and  that 
while  we  adhere  to  the  creed  of  the  apostles,  and  the  puritans,  and  the 
martyrs  of  the  covenant,  we  may  want  very  much  that  spirit  of  fiedth 
which  linked  them  to  God,  and  made  them  strong  by  his  strength, 
and  when  means  were  absent,  made  them  feel  that  the  triumph  of 
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troth  was  as  certain  as  when  means  were  present — was  equally  cer- 
tain in  all  periods,  hecause  an  unchanging  God  was  its  real  guaidian, 
and  not  changeable  man  ? 

In  the  fourth  placey  we  leam  from  this  passage,  that  God  not  only 
can  accomplish  his  ends  bj  few  and  nnlikelj  instruments,  bat  that  he 
often  uses  means  for  the  direct  and  avowed  purpose  of  lessening, 
and,  'to  all  human  appearance,  of  weakening  the  instramentality 
which  he  employs.  It  was  God,  and  not  Gideon,  who  directed 
that  means  should  be  used  for  diminishing  the  army  of  Israel 
He  immediately,  and  directly,  used  means  for  that  purpose.  And 
this  fact  has  been  placed  on  record,  for  the  purpose  c£  teaching  us, 
that,  though  in  ordinary  cases  where  the  instrumentality  is  diminished, 
man  may  have  the  only  visible  agency  in  the  matter ;  yet,  even  in 
these,  God  ought  to  be  regarded  as  having  a  wise  and  holy  band  in 
bringing  it  about,  so  that  he  may  deliver  his  people  in  a  way  consis- 
tent with  his  glory.  It  was  a  great  mercy  in  God  to  diminish  the 
army  of  Gideon,  because,  so  long  as  it  remained  entire,  there  was 
an  obstacle  to  their  obtaining  a  sanctified  deliverance.  The 
dispersion  of  the  troops  was  essential  to  victory.  It  was,  therefore,  in 
the  purest  wisdom  and  mercy  that  Gideon's  army  was  lessened.  This 
may  teach  us  that  our  concern  is  not  with  numbers^  but  with  troth 
and  duty.  Are  we  not  on  the  Lord's  side?  Then,  though  we  hsd 
millions  where  we  have  now  only  individuals,  this  were  no  encourage- 
ment— the  cause  is  doomed,  and  must  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
are  on  the  side  of  Grod,  if  we  are  in  the  post  of  duty,  we  have  no 
re&c^on  to  be  dismayed  though  our  thousands  should  become  hundreds, 
and  our  hundreds  diminish  into  tens.  Grod  may  permit  means  to  be 
used  for  diminishing  the  numbers  of  those  who  adhere  to  truth ;  he 
may  do  so  from  age  to  age,  and  may  thoroughly  try  the  faith  and  the 
patience  of  his  people ;  but  when  the  cause  is  his  own,  this  diminish- 
ing is  in  mercy,  even  though,  in  the  long  results  of  ages,  his  caase 
may  be  brought  to  the  verge  of  extinction — for  man  is  removing  in 
order  to  make  way  for  the  suitable  appearance  of  God. 

From  this  passage  we  leam,  in  the  Jifth  place^  that  God  wishes  to 
have  no  cowards  nor  waverers  among  ,his  aidherents,  and  one  means 
which  he  uses  to  diminish  their  numbers,  is  to  give  all  the  fainthearted 
an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  difficulty  and  danger :  '  Now, 
therefore,'  said  the  Lord  to  Gideon,  '  go  to,  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  the 
people,  saying,  Whosoever  is  fearful  and  afraid,  let  him  return  and 
depart  early  from  mount  Gilead.'  Every  timid  and  dastardly  person 
who  was  unwilling  to  abide  the  consequences  of  facing  the  enemies  of 
his  country  was  thus  permitted  to  withdraw.  The  same  course  has 
sometimes  been  pursued  by  military  leaders,  as  the  dictate  of  sound 
wisdom.  On  that  great  day,  when  the  liberties  of  this  land  were 
won,  it  is  recorded  that  the  illustrious  man  whom  God  raised  op  as 
our  deliverer  cause'd  it  to  be  proclaimed  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn, 
that  every  person  was  at  liberty  to  depart  who  was  not  prepare  to  live 
with  him,  or  die  with  him,  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land. And  so  ought  it  ever  to  be.  Those  who  remain  of  their  own 
good- will  alone  are  freemen ;  and  freemen  alone  are  worthy  to  fight 
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the  battle  of  fireedom ;  freemen  alone  are  worthy  to  be  the  champions 
of  truth ;  no  slave,  nor  any  with  a  bondsman's  spirit,  should  ever  be 
found  among  the  followers  of  the  Lamb.  Better  it  was  that  all  the 
fearful  departed  from  Oideon's  army,  because  their  presence,  though 
it  made  the  appearance  of  greater  strength,  was  in  reiality  an  element 
of  weakness.  It  showed,  in  ihejlrst^lace,  that  they  wanted  faith  in 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  that  they  were  afraid  to  trust  themselves  and 
the  cause  of  their  country  in  his  hands ;  and,  being  so,  they  wanted 
that  vital  element  which  attracts  omnipotence ;  they  had  that  baneful 
ingredient  of  unbelief  which  repels  God,  and  lays  a  moral  arrest  upon 
his  power ;  so  that  while  it  prevaib  in  an  individual  or  among  a 
people,  Grod  cannot  interpose  for  their  deliverance.  In  the  second 
placcy  the  fearful  are  always  incompetent  to  do  their  own  part; 
and  as  a  frail  link  in  a  chain  will  cause  the  whole  to  fail  when 
pressure  is  applied,  so  in  conjoint  action  the  failure  of  one  to  do  his 
own  part  may  discompose  and  thwart  the  most  zealous  efforts  of  his 
associates.  And,  in  the  third  pUtce^  timidity  is  infectious.  It  propa- 
gates and  spreads  itself.  As  a  few  bold  men  will  often  breathe  a 
courageous  spirit  into  multitudes,  and  impart  their  lofty  impulses  to 
whole  nations,  so  a  few  timorous  and  wavering  minds  may  spread 
their  base  infection,  until  it  leaven  the  whole  masses  with  whom 
they  are  brought  into  contact.  It  was,  thereCore,  not  really  for  the 
advantage  of  the  cause  of  Israel,  nor  is  it  for  the  good  of  any  cause,  to 
have  timid  and  half-hearted  followers,  even  though  they  augment  the 
numbers.  Better  a  few  tried  men,  who  are  determined,  in  the  strength 
of  God,  to  meet  all  hazards,  and  face  all  dangers,  than  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  irresolutes.  It  is  shown  in  history  what  a  few  such  men 
can  do  on  the  field  of  physical  conflict ;  and  in  moral  conflicts  they  are 
invincible.  It  is  impossible  that  all  the  powers  of  heaven  or  hell 
can  overcome  those  who,  by  divine  grace,  are  resolved,  through  good 
report  and  bad  report,  living  or  dying,  to  stand  by  God  and  by  the 
cause  of  God.  While  their  hearts  remain  true,  they  cannot 
be  overcome,  and  neither  power  nor  policy  can  make  them  unfaith- 
ful without  their  own  consent  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  the  adherents  of  God's  cause  should  be  men  of  courage, 
constancy,  and  heroic  resolution.  In  order  to  effect  this,  God 
sometimes  still  proclaims  by  his  providence  as  he  did  to  Gideon's 
army :  *  Whoso  is  fearful,  let  him  depart'  He  does  so  by  placing 
them  in  difficult,  disheartening,  and  embarrassing  circumstances,  and 
affording,  at  the  same  time,  fair  opportunities  and  plausible  excuses, 
so  that  persons  can  withdraw  with  a  good  reputation.  Such  conjunc- 
tures are  trying  and  testing  times ;  they  show  of  what  materiab 
men  are  composed;  and  whenever  the  church  and  people  of 
God  are  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  the  hill  of  difficulty  lies 
before  them,  filling  the  whole  sphere  of  vision,  while  there  are  invit- 
ing out-gates  for  Ihem  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  then  let  them 
be  assured  God  is  proving  and  trying  them,  and  that  he  is  as  really 
saying  to  them  as  he  did  to  Gideon,  '  YHioso  is  fearful,  let  him  de- 
part' 
In  the  sixth  place^  we  see  from  this  that  God  has  more  testa  than 
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one  to  wliich  be  puts  his  people — that  he  often  selects,  as  bis  test  of 
men,  something  that  is  Tery  small  and  trivial  viewed  in  itself— and 
that  it  often  happens  that  those  who  stand  the  greater  tests  maj  M 
when  the  lesser  is  applied.  After  those  who  were  afraid  were  permitted 
to  depart,  there  remained  with  Gideon  ten  thousand  men,  and  each 
of  these  was  entitled  to  be  called  a  tried  man.   God,  bowever^sees  meet 
to  put  another  test  to  them ;  and  therefore  he  said,  ^  Bring  them  down 
to  the  waters,  and  I  will  try  them  for  thee  there.'    When  brought 
down,  the  test  put  to  them  was  seemingly  a  very  trivial  one ;  they  were 
chosen  or  rejected  according  as  they  did,  or  did  not,  drink  the  water 
in  a  particular  manner.     This  was,  seemingly,  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance whatever,  but  it  was  the  test  God  had  appointed,  in  bis  soTe- 
reign  wisdom;  and  though  all  the  ten  thousand  were  men  of  ap- 
proved courage,  only  three  hundred  were  found  in  all  respects  suit^, 
in  Grod's  estimation,  for  the  work.  And  God  still  puts  many  tests  to  hL« 
people.     After  they  have  stood  one  test,  and  are  entitled  to  be  caDed 
tried  men,  in  their  own  estimation  and  that  of  others,  Grod,  who 
looketh  into  the  heart,  and  not  upon  the  outward  appearance,  maj  be 
saying,    ^  The  people  are  yet  too  many ;  bring  them  down  to  the 
waters,  and  I  will  try  them  for  thee  there.'     And  many  who  stand 
the  first  test  fail  in  standing  the  second.     Let  us  never  forget  this  in 
our  own  conduct.     Although  we  have  done  well  in  the  first  trial,  we 
must  carry  on,  and  end  well,  cheerfully  submitdng  to  every  soccessTe 
test  which   God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  may   appoint     It  n»J 
seem  a  small  thing,  a  thing  entirely  trivial,  as  the  lapping  of  the 
water  was  to  Gideon's  men ;  the  one  way  may  appear  just  as  good  in 
itself,  and  as  glorifying  f o  God  as  the  other ;  but  if  it  is  brougbi 
to  us  in  the  providence  of  God,  and  presented  to  our  hearts  ami 
consciences,  as  a  test  in  connection  with  his  cause,  however  small 
the  matter  is  in  itself,  to  be  on  the  one  side  is  to  stand  the  test,  to  be 
on  the  other  side  is  to  be  found  wanting. 

In  the  last  place,  we  learn  from  this  passage,  that  God,  after  having 
repeatedly  diminished  the  numbers  of  his  people,  until  they  have  be- 
come very  few,  is  able  by  these  few  to  render  his  cause  triumphant. 
Or,  in  other  words,  God  often  accomplishes  his  end  by  few  and  un- 
likely instruments.  We  see  this  principle  pervading  all  the  woAs  of 
God.  In  creation  the  most  splendid  results  often  flow  fcom  a  sntall 
beginning.  The  loftiest  tree  that  ever  towered  in  the  wildernesses  of 
America,  or  on  the  summits  of  Lebanon,  sprang  from  a  small  seed. 
The  mighty  river  traversing  half  a  continent,  on  which  navies  ride, 
and  nations  war,  tracked  to  its  course,  may  be  found  issuing  ton  a 
small  fountain.  All  the  waters  in  the  Euphrates,  the  Ii&sissippi* 
and  the  Amazon,  fell  in  single  drops  from  the  heavens.  So  simpl^^ 
while  majestic,  are  the  works  of  our  Creator!  And  when  Grod  give? 
the  word,  the  mightiest  revolutions  in  the  world  or  the  church  art- 
produced  by  the  simplest  agency.  Without  God,  all  the  resources  of 
man  will  be  expended  in  vain.  Means  will  not  gain  their  end- 
means  will  wither  as  if  they  had  been  blighted,  and  become  inopera- 
tive, as  if  they  had  been  stricken  with  paralysis.  ^Except  the  l^ 
build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it*     But  by  God 
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strengthening  them,  his  people  can  do  all  things.    We  have  a  notahle 
example  of  this  in  Gideon  and  his  three  hundred  men,  who  without 
bow,  or  sling,  or  sword,  routed  the  myriad  foe  who  had  come  up  and 
overshadowed  their  land.    This  principle  was  interestingly  symbolised 
in  a  dream,  narrated  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter.     Going  by 
night  to  spy  out  the  state  of  the  Midianitish  army,  when  Gideon 
arrived  at  the  camp,  '  behold  there  was  a  man  that  told  a  dream  unto 
his  fellow,  and  said,  Behold,  I  dreamed  a  dream,  and  lo,  a  cake  of 
barley-bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of  JMidian,  and  came  unto  a  tent, 
and  smote  it,  that  it  fell,  and  overturned  it,  that  the  tent  lay  along. 
And  his  fellow  answered  and  said.  This  is  nothing  else  save  the  sword 
of  Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash,  a  man  of  Israel ;  for  into  his  hand  hath 
God  delivered  jVlidian,  and  all  the  host'  It  was  a  very  romantic  idea, 
that  a  cake  of  barley,  a  thing  so  small,  so  harmless,  so  fragile,  that  it 
should  be  endowed  with  motion,  and  go  forth  in  the  greatness  of  its 
career,  overturning  the  tents  into  which  it  entered :  this  was  some- 
thing very  surprising.    But  not  less  unlikely  were  the  means  by  which 
the  Lord  conquered  Midian.     Who  could  have  believed  that  three 
hundred  men  would  route  such  an  army?    Who  would  not  have  pro* 
nounced  it  madness  both  in  the  leader  and  his  men  to  make  the  at- 
tempt?    Especially  would  it  have  appeared  insane  to  attempt  to  van- 
quish their  enemies  by  the  blowing  of  trumpets.    This  was  the  doing 
of  the  Lord,  and  it  has  been  recorded  in  the  volume  of  his  book,  and 
transmitted  to  us,  not  merely  that  it  may  be  read  as  a  wonderful 
story,  but  to  teach  us  that  in  God's  cause,  and  with  God's  call  and 
co-operation,  a  few  tried  men  can  do  with  ease  what  hundreds  of 
thousands  would  have  of  themselves  attempted  in  vain.    The  unlikely 
means  by  which  God  has  accomplished  his  grandest  ends  wiU  be  mat- 
ter of  adoring  praise  through  everlasting  ages,  and  men  belonging  to 
every  era  of  the  church  will  be  able  to  join  together  in  singing, 
'Great  and  marvellous  are  all  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty.' 
Among  other  cases  let  us  mention  three  of  the  grandest,  merely  human 
instances,  in  which  God  produced  stupendous  results  by  unlikely 
means*    This  was  the  case  in  the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  economy 
— ^in  the  introduction  of  the  christian  religion — and  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  glorious  Heformation.    The  means  which  God  employed 
to  bring  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  out  of  the  house  of  bon- 
dage, were  in  themselves  totally  inadequate.     Suppose  that  two  men, 
weU  stricken  in  years,  without  influence,  without  followers,  with 
nothing  outward  to  rely  on  but  themselves — suppose  such  persons  to 
go  to  any  of  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  and  demand  of  them,  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  liberate  six  hundred  thousand  of  their  subjects,  would  not 
the  apparent  meanness  of  the  persons,  contrasted  with  the  magnitude 
of  their  demands,  be  certain  to  excite  derision  and  contempt.    Now, 
Egypt  was  the  greatest  of  all  ancient  kingdoms,  and  when  God  would 
deliver  the  chosen  nation  from  its  bondage,  he  sent  only  two  men,  the 
one  eighty  and  the  other  ninety  years  of  age ;  but  they  went  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  God  went  along  with  them,  and  enabled  them  to 
bring  forth  his  people  in  triumph.    It  is  true  he  enabled  them  to  work 
mJTaclefS  but  even  the  miracles  seemed  to  be  inadequate.    Fire  and 
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brimstone  did  not  descend  from  before  the  Lord,  as  it  formerly  had 
done  on  the  cities  of  the  plain ;  the  stars  in  their  courses  did  not  fi^ht 
against  Pharaoh,  as  they  afterwards  did  against  Sisera ;  tiie  battalions 
by  which  the  haughty  despot  was  chastised  w^e  the  locusts,  and  the 
lice,  and  the  frogs  and  the  dust  of  the  furnace  scattered  in  the  firma- 
ment. Thus,  in  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  we  have  an 
example  of  God's  accomplishing  grand  ends  by  unlikely  means.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  christian  era  we  have  the  most  sublime 
example  of  this  truth  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Go  back 
.  in  thought  to  Calvary,  see  the  man  of  sorrows  on  the  accursed  tree, 
with  no  outward  mark  of  dignity,  surrounded  with  the  badges  of 
ignominy,  deserted  by  his  friends,  insulted  by  his  foes,  apparently  for- 
loken  of  his  God,  he  yields  up  his  spirit  in  seeming  weakness,  as  if 
he  had  died  a  victim  to  the  evil  passions  of  mankind.  Yet  on  Cal- 
vary, and  on  the  cross,  more  glorious  and  godlike  ends  were  accom- 
plished than  had  ever  been  before  or  since,  even  by  God  himself.  On 
that  accursed  tree  the  glory  of  God  was  manifested  in  the«highest 
degree,  the  principalities  and  powers  of  darkness  were  spoiled,  myriads 
of  lost  souls  were  redeemed,  a  new  name  was  won  for  God,  a  revenoe 
of  glory  was  secured  to  him,  which  will  flow  into  the  treasury  of 
heaven  from  all  quarters  of  the  universe,  and  through  all  the  ages  cf 
eternity.  And  when  his  apostles  went  forth  in  his  name,  the  stivng- 
holds  of  Satan  fell  before  iLe  words  of  their  mouths,  and  the  western 
world  was  revolutionised.  And  lest  it  should  be  said  that  this  oc- 
curred in  the  miraculous  era  of  Christianity,  we  may  descend  fifteen 
centuries,  and  in  Luther  we  see  what  God  can  enable  one  man  to  do, 
when  he  ^ves  him  his  commission  and  leads  him  forth  by  his  own 
strength. 

In  thus  accomplishing  his  ends  by  unlikely  means,  Crod  demon- 
strates his  own  existence,  displays  his  power  and  wisdom,  fulfils  the  pro- 
mises of  his  word,  answers  the  prayers  of  his  people,  and  secures  all 
the  glory  to  his  own  great  name.  Hereby  also  he  tries  his  professing 
people,  and  discovers  what  is  really  in  their  souls.  He  tries  their 
faith,  and  makes  it  evident  whether  they  are  led  by  it  or  by  sense, 
by  its  implicit  dependence  on  God,  or  by  the  expedients  of  human 
policy.  He  tries  their  honesty  and  fidelity,  and  makes  it  apparent 
what  value  they  attach  to  their  professions  and  engagements.  He 
tries  their  courage,  and  shows  whether  it  be  of  an  earthly  or  a  heavenly 
temper — ^whether  they  are  of  the  race  of  those  elders  who,  through 
faith,  obtained  a  good  report,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  ranked  among 
the  ofispring  of  those  who  perished  in  the  wilderness  because  of  their 
unbelief.  Hereby  God  shows  what  is  gold  and  what  is  dross;  he 
separates  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  thus  puts  honour,  high,  holy, 
lasting  honour,  on  those  who  remain  unshaken  in  their  loyalty  to  him, 
amid  all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  they  are  called  to  pass. 

A  number  of  usefrd  lessons  are  afforded  by  this  part  of  holy 
writ.  Li  ihe  first  placet  it  teaches  us  to  have  it  for  our  chief  concern 
to  be  on  God's  side,  and  have  God  on  our  side,  and  then  to  have  no 
fear  that  w^  shall  be  borne  through  in  everything  about  which  he  calls 
us  to  engage. 
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In  the  second  place,  it  teaches  us  not  to  trust  in  numbers,  because 
when  confided  in  they  are  an  obstacle  to  God's  taking  part  with  us, 
and  when  he  stands  aloof,  even  success  is  not  a  blessing. 

In  the  third  place^  it  teaches  us  not  to  be  disheartened 
because  of  the  want  of  numbers,  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  do 
what  is  right.  If  it  be  right,  God  is  on  the  side  of  it,  and  its  triumph 
is  certain  in  despite  of  all  obstacles,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  being 
equally  certain  although  it  should  be  deferred  for  ages.  Everything 
that  is  true  shall  triumph  over  everything  that  is  false,  because  Christ 
is  THB  TRT7TH,  and  he  must  reign  till  all  his  enemies  are  made  his 
footstool. 

In  the  fourth  pktcCy  it  teaches  us  not  to  be  too  much  alarmed  bv 
breaking  and  dividing  dispensations.  God's  ways  are  not  as  manVi 
ways,  and  these  are  often  in  mercy,  in  order  to  beat  pride  out  of  men, 
to  prostrate  them  in  helplessness  before  the  throne  of  the  divine 
majesty,  and  thus  prepare  the  church  and  make  her  fit  for  the  gracious 
visitations  of  Grod. 

In  the  fifth  placcj  it  teaches  us  the  only  way  in  which  desirable 
success  can  be  obtained — ^by  being  careful  to  give  God  the  glory  i^ 
eveiy  matter,  and  anxiously  guarding  against  whatever  would  take 
the  glory  firom  him,  or  share  it  with  him.  God's  glory  is  his  end,  and 
it  ought  to  be  our  end  in  all  that  we  do;  and  the  more  steadily  we 
make  it  so,  it  will  give  the  greater  dignity  and  elevation  to  our 
minds,  the  greater  weight  to  our  characters,  and  the  greater  useftd- 
ness  to  our  lives. 

In  the  last  place,  this  passage  teaches  us  the  spirit  we  must 
cultivate  if  we  would  do  anything  for  God  and  man  in  our  generation. 
We  must  attain  a  larger  measure  of  confidence  in  God ;  we  must  look 
above  the  frail  changeable,  capricious  nature  of  man,  to  Him  who  is 
the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.  In  our  calculations 
about  success,  we  must  look  to  God,  and  neither  to  our  weakness 
nor  our  strength,  neither  to  our  achievements  nor  to  our  difficulties. 
And  the  more  that  we  look  above,  and  the  more  that  we  live  above, 
and  the  more  firmly  we  take  hold  on  the  mighty  One  who  is  on  high, 
the  more  steadfast,  and  the  more  devoted,  and  the  more  faithful  ^^11 
we  become.  Let  us  seek  then  that  our  minds  may  rise  above  the 
clouds  of  sense  and  reason,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  faith.  When  the  soul,  by  spiritual  light,  gets  a  sight  of  his 
fatherly  count^mnce,  all  difficulties  vanish,  and  fiedth  sees  the  hills 
bowing  down  before  the  Lord,  and  melting  like  wax  at  his  presence. 
And  this  shows  us  the  reason  why  we  do  so  little.  It  is  not  because 
our  numbers  are  so  few,  our  wealth  so  limited,  our  political  influence 
BO  smalL  We  have  already  more  of  all  these  than  we  have  of  wisdom 
to  apply  them.  The  great  want  of  the  world,  and  of  the  church,  is  the 
want  of  faith.  This  makes  the  hands  to  hang  down ;  this  makes  the 
knees  to  be  feeble ;  this  is  the  cause  why  so  much  labour  is  expended 
and  so  little  firuit  produced,  and  it  never  will  be  otherwise  until  the 
present  dominion  of  materialism  is  overthrown,  till  faith  in  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  takes  the  first  place,  and  till  sel^  with  all  its  hopes  and 
fears,  its  scheming  and  planning,  shall  be  l^rought  down  and  made  to 
dt  on  the  botstooL 
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GEOLOGY  AND  RELIGION  • 

Gboloqt  has  of  late  years  assumed  a  position  among  the  exact 
sciences.  Long  its  followers  straggled  hard  with  the  almost  Cimme- 
rian darkness  which  enveloped  their  favomite  pursuit;  and  while 
points  onljy  here  and  there,  became  luminous  through  the  haze,  manj 
erroneous  and  untenable  theories  and  opinions  were  advanced.  Such, 
however,  within  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  the  mass  of  informa- 
tion collected,  and  facts  made  out  and  compared,  that  the  science  now 
announces  several  leading  principles,  which  may  be  r^arded  as  fixed, 
being  established  on  the  securest  ba^s  of  inductive  reasoning. 

Some  of  these  principles  have  been  supposed  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  inspired  record.  So  was  once  the  astronomical  system  announced 
by  Galileo.  That  system  is  now  universally  accepted,  its  scientific 
truth  being  beyond  doubt.  The  geologic  systems  really  exist,  and 
their  place  and  position  are  demonstrable.  1£  there  is  any  variance 
between  the  reading  of  the  rocks  and  that  of  revelation,  the  error  is 
in  our  understanding  of  the  one  or  other,  or  perhaps  of  both,  not  cer- 
tainly His  whose  power  originated  the  material  world,  and  whose 
grace  bestowed  upon  its  inhabitants  the  revelation  of  his  wilL 

The  teachings  of  geology,  so  far  as  they  are  true,  cannot  be  incom- 
patible with  the  word  of  God.  In  all  points  we  may  not  be  able  yet 
to  see  the  parallelism ;  but  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  made  out,  it 
is  well  to  understand  it.  For  in  this  science  have  the  advocates  of  a 
specious  and  ensnaring  form  of  infidelity  recently  taken  their  stand; 
and  in  this,  with  its  cognate  physical  sciences,  must  the  battle  of 
Christianity  most  likely  now  be  fought.  The  evidence  from  gedogj 
is  all  on  the  side  of  theism,  as  has  been  recently  most  amply  ^own ; 
the  difficulty,  however,  is  to  lead  men  to  believe  that  it  is  so.  The 
teachings  of  the  enemies  of  our  fidth  are  put  forth  in  a  pleasing  and 
captivating  style,  garnished  with  all  the  elegancies  of  refined  litera- 
ture, and  dressed  up  in  a  way  well  fitted  to  interest  and  retain  the 
attention  of  those  who  once  dip  into  their  volumes.  Unfortunately, 
the  replies,  as  they  are  masterpieces  of  generalised  observation  and 
philosophic  reasoning,  require  on  that  account  more  thought,  aud  a 
greater  effi>rt  of  mind,  to  grasp  their  conclusions ;  and  thus  it  comes 
about  that  they  are  read  by  few,  and  appreciated  by  fewer  still.  The 
importance,  however,  of  the  subject  cannot  fail  to  bring  it  into  more 
general  repute  ere  long,  and  it  only  needs  to  be  known  in  its  fiilness 
and  truth,  to  banish  from  the  mind  the  crude  dogmas  of  materialism. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  we  are  not  likely  to  want  able  and  ac- 
complished guides  in  the  prosecution  of  such  studies ;  and  we  know 
not  where  we  shall  find  a  work  which  we  could  more  earnestly  re- 
commend, so  far  as  it  goes,  than  that  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.    It  may  be  said  of  it  by  some,  that  it  does 

*  *  The  Principles  of  OwAogy  Explained,  and  viewed  in  their  relation  to  Re?ealed  and 
Katnral  Beli^^on.*  By  Rev.  David  King,  LL.D.,  Glaagow.  With  Notes  and  an  Appadlz 
hj  John  Soonler,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  to  the  Boyal  fiodefy,  Dvb- 
Im.    London  and  ££nbmgfa :  Johnston  ft  Hooter.    1850. 
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not  enter  into  the  subject  eo  fully  as  might  have  been  looked  for,  and 
it  is  not  characterised  by  either  very  extensive  or  very  minute  scien- 
tific research.  But  the  author's  object  has  been  more  to  point  out  a 
few  of  the  attractions  of  the  subject,  and  to  indicate  that  its  study  is 
not  incompatible  with  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  than  to 
produce  a  work  of  scientific  value.  We  desiderate,  too,  more  certain 
guidance  on  the  debated  points  of  coincidence  and  disagreement,  as 
theories  of  reconciliation  have  been  rather  hinted  at  than  any  reason- 
able scheme  detailed.  We  have  no  clear  statement  of  the  author's 
own  views,  which  we  naturally  looked  for.  Still  the  volume  con- 
tains much  information,  and  from  the  high  standing  of  its  estimable 
and  accomplished  author,  the  pleasing  and  popular  style  in  which  he 
has  treated  a  subject  confessedly  difficult  so  to  handle,  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  selected  and  linked  together  the  &ct8  brought  forward, 
and  the  high  purpose  which  he  placed  before  him  in  writing  his  book, 
and  which  he  has  never  permitted  himself  to  lose  sight  of — it  is 
altogether  one  of  high  value. 

From  the  preface  we  learn  the  design  of  the  book.  <  In  my  inter- 
course,' says  the  author,  *  with  young  men  of  good  education,  I  have 
found  more  of  them  disquieted  in  their  minds,  if  not  unsettled  in  their 
religious  principles,  by  the  results  of  geological  investigation,  than 
by  any  other  difficulties  attending  revealed  truth.  In  these  circum- 
stances, I  have  been  compelled  to  give  some  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  I  might  '*  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  one  that 
asked  me  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  me,  with  meekness  and  fear.** ' 
Such  being  the  reason  which  led  the  Doctor  to  look  into  the  subject 
at  first,  he  was  led  more  than  once  to  lecture  on  it,  and  he  has  been 
induced  to  put  the  results  of  his  inquiries  into  a  permanent  shape, 
and  to  send  them  forth  to  exercise  their  influence  '  on  sound  views 
and  good  morals.'  , 

Miet  a  short  statement — too  short  for  satisfactory  explanation— of 
the  Principles  of  Modem  Geology,  he  proceeds  to  show  the  accor- 
dance of  geology  with  revealed  religion,  and  to  state  some  of  the 
proofs  furnished  by  geology  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God. 
There  is  also  a  valuable  appendix  and  notes  by  Dr  Scouler  of  Dublin, 
and  an  ample  glossary  and  index. 

Instead  of  following  our  author  into  his 'various  argumento,  or 
attempting  an  outline  of  the  science  of  geology,  we  shall  confine  our-* 
selves  to  an  inquiry  into  how  far  there  is  reality  in  the  apparent 
disagreement  between  the  statement  of  Genesis  and  the  discoveries 
of  the  geologist. 

The  grand  discrepancy  which  we  are  called  to  reconcile  has  re- 
ference to  the  age  of  the  earth.  The  commonly-received  notion  is, 
that  the  bible  narrative  limits  the  duration  of  our  globe  to  a  period  of 
some,  five  or  six  thousand  years.  The  geologist,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintdns,  that  he  reads  in  the  record  of  the  rocks  a  register  of  ages 
so  incalculably  vast  as  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  notation,  aod 
whose  impress  is  yet  so  indelible  as  to  be  beyond  a  doubt.  Into  t^e 
proofe  of  this  antiquity  we  cannot  go.  It  is  one  of  ike  conclusions  as 
to  which  the  higher  order  of  geologists  are  agreed.    In  the  words  of 
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Mr  Hagh  Miner,  '  It  seems  scarce  possible  to  over-estimste  the  force 
and  weight  of  the  evidence  already  expiscated  on  this  point ;  and 
almost  every  new  discovery  adds  to  its  cogency  and  amoont  That 
sectional  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust,  in  which  mile  beneath  mile 
the  sedimentary  strata  are  divided  into  many-coloored  and  varioualj- 
composed  systems  and  formations,  and  wUch  abounds  from  top  to 
bottom  in  organic  remains,  forms  but  the  mere  pages  of  the  re^ster ; 
and  it  is  rather  the  nature  and  order  of  the  entries  with  which  these 
pages  are  crowded,  than  the  amazing  greatness  of  their  number,  or 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  space  which  they  occupy,  (rather  more 
than  five  miles,*) — ^though  both  have  of  course  their  weight— that 
compel  belief  in  the  remoteness  of  the  period  to  which  the  record 
extends.'  | 

Taking  for  granted  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  as  asserted  hj 
geologists,  we  turn  to  the  first  chapter  of  G-enesb  to  inquire  whether 
such  a  statement  necessarily  traverses  the  narrative  recorded  there. 
We  read,  '  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void ;  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  fiice  of  the  deep ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  &ce  of 
the  waters.  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,'  and  so  on.  Now 
certainly,  at  first  sight,  this  looks  like  a  continuous  narrative,  and 
were  it  so,  it  would  tie  us  down  to  a  chronology  totally  incompatible 
with  the  requirements  of  geology.  But  as  has  been  pointed  out  bj 
Mr  Hugh  Miller,  in  the  work  already  quoted  from,  a  nam^ve  ap- 
parently as  continuous  occurs  in  the  second  chapter  of  Exodus,  where 
we  are  informed,  within  the  compass  of  two  verses,  of  the  msniage 
of  Moses'  parents  and  his  birth,  without  any  mention  of  other  birtb<; 
intervening,  and  yet  there  was  a  sister  who  could  watch  the  infant's 
crib  by  the  river^s  brink,  and  we  know  from  other  passages  of  the 
same  book  that  Aaron  was  the  elder  brother.  Therefore  the  apparent 
continuousness  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis  is  no  reason  why  the  fint 
verse  may  not  be  disjoined  from  the  others,  and  be  understood  as 
announcing  the  primitive  creation  of  the  world's  materials  out  of 
nothing,  while  between  that  point,  unfixed  and  unknown,  and  the 
state  of  chaos  described  in  the  second  verse,  there  may  have  inter- 
vened ages  enough  for  all  the  creations,  and  many  more,  of  which 
geology  tells  us.  It  i^  interesting  to  know,  on  the  authority  of  Dr 
Eadie,  in  his  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  (art  Creation,)  that  this  opinion 
was  held  by  Justin  Martyr,  Basil,  Origen,  Theodoret,  and  Augustine. 
*  Men,'  he  adds,  '  who  came  to  such  a  conclusion  without  any  bias, 
and  who  certainly  were  not  driven  to  it  by  any  geolo^cal  difficulties.' 
Dr  Chfdmers,  in  1804,  announced  it  as  his  opinion  *  that  the  writings 
of  Moses  do  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe.'  Dr  Buckland,  Mr 
Sedgewick,  Dr  M'CuUoch,  eminent  practical  geologists,  all  of  them, 
agree  with  him. 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  all  the  appearances  manifested  bj 
the  earth  may  be  owing  to  the  Noachian  deluge.  The  remarb 
already  quoted  from  Mr  Miller  in  reference  to  the  tKif.1mft«a  of  the 

*  Hitohoock  MjTB  oight  or  ten  miles.  f  Fint  Lop.,  p.  815. 
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various  strata  contaming  organic  remains,  and  the  variety  of  these 
remains,  with  their  progressive  approach  to  recent  types,  foam  a 
satis&ctory  refutation  of  any  such  argument.  Even  the  assumption 
that  the  land  and  water  then  changed  their  relative  positions,  and  so 
the  strata  that  were  deposited  in  the  interval  between  creation  and 
the  deluge,  and  might  thus  contain  organic  remains,  were  elevated  to 
form  th6  new  dry  land,  Is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  extent  of 
the  fossUiferous  strata,  for  the  different  races  of  animal  life,  nor  for 
the  alternations  of  fresh  water  and  marine  b^. 

Other  objectors  affirm  that  the  world  was  formed  by  God  as  it  is, 
the  rocks  with  their  enclosed  remains  coming  forth  in  their  present 
similitude  from  his  creating  hand.  *  For  aught  that  appears  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth/  was  a  remark  in  the  London  Record^  <the  world 
might  have  been  called  into  existence  yesterday.'  To  adopt  an 
argument  of  Mr  Miller's,  there  are  grave-yards  on  the  earth,  and 
grave-yards,  yea,  an  extended  series  of  them,  in  it.  Was  the  skull  of 
Uie  first,  created  a  skuU  ?  No  more  were  the  skulls  and  skeletons  of 
tbe  others  created  so.  The  grave-yards  of  men  prove  the  world  was 
Dot  created  '  yesterday.'  The  buried  organisms  of  the  rocks  prove 
that  cycles  unenumerated  by  man,  have  dapsed  since  they  lived,  and 
moved,  and  had  a  being.  Do  we  limit  the  divine  power  in  such 
an  assertion  ?  He  might  have  made  them  so.  *  It  would  manifest, 
however,  but  little  reverence  for  his  character  to  compliment  his 
infinite  power  at  the  expense  of  his  infinite  wisdom.  It  would  be 
doing  no  honour  to  his  name  to  regard  him  as  a  creator  of  dead 
skeletons,  mummies,  and  churchyards.  Nay,  we  could  not  recognise 
him  as  such,  without  giving  to  the  winds  all  those  principles  of 
conmion  reason  which,  in  his  goodness,  he  |ias  imparted  to  us  for  our 
guidance  in  the  ordinary  affedrs  of  life.  In  this,  as  in  that  higher 
sense  adduced  by  our  Saviour,  ^^  God  is  not  the  Grod  of  the  dead,  but 
oftheUving."'* 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  geologic  history  which  has  weight 
with  some  minds,  founded  on  the  language  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment, which  declares  that  ^  in  six  days  Uie  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,'  etc.  In  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis,  verse  4,  one  day  only  is  assigned  to  the  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  The  statement  in  the  first  chapter,  however, 
attaches  a  meaning  to  the  term  *  day '  in  this  verse,  different  from 
the  natural  one,  and  yet  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  the  two. 
'  Oa  the  same  principle,'  says  Professor  Hitchcock,  *  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  explain  the  fourth  commandment  by  comparing  it  with  the 
more  extended  account  of  the  creation  in  the  first  chapter  of  GrenesisT 
It  is  not  indeed  as  clear  from  the  statement  in  Grenesis  that  a  long 
period  intervened  between  the  creation  and  the  Mosaic  days,  as  that 
six  days  were  employed  in  the  demiurgic  processes.  But  still  we  can 
hardly  conceive  how  any  candid  man  can  deny  that  the  first  four 
verses  do  naturally  admit  such  a  period.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
allow  that  the  fourth  commandment  is  insuperably  opposed  to  the 

•  Miller's  First  Imp.,  p.  827. 
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interpreta^n  under  oonndenUioii/  *  Indeed  tlie  eommon  interpre- 
tation attnehed  to  the  words,  aU  that  in  them  »,  as  deicribiog  those 
ocenpants  of  the  material  uniTerse  of  whose  creation  we  lead,  and 
which  come  under  the  ordinary  oheervanoe  of  men,  seems  so  deailj 
the  tme  one,  and  is  so  entirely  in  aooordance  with  the  roles  of  inter* 
pretatton,  tint  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  those  who  daim  than  as 
a  proof  that  God  did,  what  we  have  akeady  shown  we  cannot  nilh- 
ont  derogation  to  his  character  snppose  him  to  have  done,  regard 
them  as  hearing  a  meaning  which  they  were  never  intended  to  oonvey. 

Our  anther  affords  us  the  following  testimony  from  the  hiUe  itself 
for  the  earth's  extreme  antiquity : — 

*  Even  in  regard  to  scriptural  chronology,  where  the  grand  difficoltj 
is  supposed  to  lie,  I  may  remark,  that  while  the  bihle  declares  of  the 
human  race,  we  are  of  yesterday,  yet  in  characterising  the  age  of  the 
earth,  reyelalion  never  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  modem*  God  "  bath 
chosen  us  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  Would  the 
apostle  have  so  expressed  himself  unless  he  had  considered  thSe  world 
to  be  exceedingly  ancient  t  '*  Of  did  hast  thou  laid  the  foundatkm  of 
the  earth."  Would  not  a  modem  geologist,  who  believes  in  a  Creator, 
adopt  as  his  own  this  declaration  of  the  psalmist?  ^<  Or  ever  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth 
and  the  sea,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God."  It 
is  plain  that  in  this  passage  the  globe  is  spoken  of  as  only  less  ancient 
than  eternity  itself.' 

If  our  premises  are  correct,  our  understanding  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative, as  supplemented  by  geology,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  oar 
reading  of  the  geological  reconl,  as  guided  by  the  hints  of  the  Monk 
narrative— a  narrative  not  intended  to  teach  the  geology  of  the  earth. 
but  given  for  a  higher  and  nobler  purpose—will  be  somewhat  thns:^ 

In  the  beginning,  an  indefinitely  remote  period  not  specified  in  the 
far-withdrawn  vista  of  bygone  eternity,  God  created  out  of  nothing 
the  materials  of  the  heaven  and  the  eardi. 

During  the  indefinite  interval  which  followed,  and  of  which  the  scrip- 
tures give  us  no  record,  took  place  the  revolutions  unfolded  by  geologr. 

At  the  period  when  the  narrative  of  Genesis  commences,  the 
materials  of  the  world — ^the  broken  up  and  disrapted  ndns  of  fonoer 
creations-^were  in  a  state  of  chaos :  *  The  earth  was  withont  ibnn 
and  void.'  Darkness,  the  natural  result  of  violent  revolution,  en- 
veloped alL  Such  darkness  is  known  to  be  the  result  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  disturbances  at  the  present  day;f  and  it  i^ 
not  out  of  place  to  assign  the  darkness  that  existed  during  diao0  U> » 
turbid  and  polluted  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Such,  then,  seena  to 
have  been  the  characteristics  of  this  chaotic  state.  Earth,  and  water, 
and  atmosphere  were  commingled,  and  a  murky  gloom  lowered  over 
alL 

*  Quoted  by  Dr  Etdie,  Bib.  Oyc.,  Creation, 
t  At  the  eroption  of  Tomboro  in  Sombawa,  in  1815,  the  adiea  were  cirried  three 
hundred  miles  in  the  direction  of  Java,  where  the  sky  was  overeaat  with  them  u  ^ 
clouds,  so  that  the  sun  was  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  whose  '  palpable  density '  h»  vai 
unable  to  penetrate.  They  were  also  borne  northwards  two  hundred  miles,  in  the  &ed30O 
of  Celebes,  in  sufBcient  quantity  to  darken  the  air.  Numerous  similar  instances  coaU  l« 
cited  as  to  the  darkening  consequent  on  violent  or  lengthened  volesnic  disturbance. 
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The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  production  of  light.  *  The  atmoe^ 
phere  became  so  far  cleared  as  to  be  pervious  to  light,  though  not  yet 
perfectly  traosparent/  Such  is  Dr  Pye  Smith's  explanation.  It  is 
supported  by  the  tenor  of  the  narrative ;  for  although  the  light  was 

*  good,'  the  atmosphere  was  not  yet  sufficiently  cleared  to  permit  the 
sun  to  be  seen.  Yet  the  sun  seems  to  have  affected  the  light  even 
then,  for  there  were  ^m  the  first,  alternations  of  light  and  darkness 
bearing  the  relative  terms  day  and  night,  firom  which  we  gather  that 
the  sun  then  existed,  although  from  t^e  still  partial  obscurity  of  the 
air,  not  yet  visible. 

As  this  process  of  clearing  went  on,  the  separation  of  the  clouds 
took  place.  This  is  described  as  the  work  of  the  second  day. 
The  vapours  collected  into  floating  massed  designated  here  as 
the  '  waters  above  the  firmament,'  which  we  learn  from  critics  is  a 
Hebrew  expression  for  clouds.  At  the  dose  of  the  second  day,  then 
the  earth  probably  presented  the  appearance  of  a  waste  of  waters, 
with  here  and  there  the  top  of  a  barren  rock  appearing,  while  the 
atmosphere  was  partially  cleared,  so  that  there  was  a  diffused  light, 
and  clouds  floated  above. 

On  the  third  day,  elevations  of  land  took  place,  probably  <  by  up- 
heaving igneous  force ;'  and  consequently  the  waters  flowed  into  the 
lower  parts,  forming  lakes  and  seas.    Tlie  newly-upheaved  dry  land 

*  was  clothed  with  vegetation  instantly  created.' 

'  By  the  fourth  day  the  atmosphere  had  become  pellueid ;  and  had 
there  been  a  human  eye  to  have  beheld,  the  brightness  of  the  sun 
would  have  been  seen,  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  after  the  sun 
was  set.'  It  lias  been*  remarked  that  the  word  madej  in  verse  16,  does 
not  mean  created,  but  ^  made,'  constituted  or  appointed  to  he  ^  lumi- 
naries,' and  the  whole  passage  is  evidently  not  so  much  an  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  as  an  a^r  announcement  suited  to 
the  capacities  of  men,  of  certain  objects  for  which,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  they  were  appointed.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  surely 
would  have  had  more  than  the  brief  statement,  *  He  made  the  stars 
also,'  as  the  repord  of  a  creation  incalculably  more  extended  than  our  own. 

The  two  remaining  days  were  devoted  to  the  creation  of  animals. 
On  tbe  fifth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  and  the  air  were  called  into 
existence.  The  brute  denizens  of  the  earth  saw  light  on  the  morning 
of  tbe  sixth.  Last  and  best  of  all  his  works,  man  was  placed  upon 
the  scene.  '  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him.'  *  And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made, 
and  behold  it  was  very  good.'  We  may  remark  here,  that  we  are 
told,  in  verse  27,  that  G^  created  man,  '  male  and  female ;'  and  yet 
it  is  not  till  several  other  things  are  related,  such  as  the  making  all 
the  beasts  pass  in  review  before  Adam,  that  we  have  the  narrative  of 
Eve's  creation.  Was  she  formed  before  or  after  the  first  Sabbath  t 
Were  the  beasts  created,  Adam  created,  the  beasts  passed  in  review 
before  him,  and  then  (none  of  them  being  found  an  help-meet  for 
man)  was  Eve  created,  all  on  the  sixth  day?  There  are  difficulties 
in  the  narrative,  as  it  stands  in  Genesis,  to  the  full  as  hard  of  solution 
as  any  of  those  geology  has  been  charged  with. 

It  is  perhaps  too  soon  yet  to  attempt  a  theory  of  the  earth,  that 
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ahall  in  every  point  tally  with  the  sacred  narratiTe.    Bat  we  btve 
ventured  the  preceding  remarks,  for  the  sabstance  of  which  we  ara 
indebted  to  many  Bonrces,  in  the  humble  hope  that  they  may  lead 
some  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject  which  is  becoming  inereaoBglj 
Important  every  day.    We  by  no  means  wish  to  affirm,  that  we  have 
given  the  true  explanation ;  for  many  men  whom  we  highly  esteem 
differ  in  their  opinion  from  us  on  this  subject.     Our  expianation 
seems,  however,  to  be  as  near  the  truth  as  any ;  and  it  is,  ao  &r  as 
we  can  estimate,  the  one  which  least  requires  any  departure  from  the 
ordinary  understanding  of  the  scripture  text,  as  weU  as  that  which 
most  coincides  with  the  facts  bf  geology.     Could  we  have  enlarged 
this  article,  so  as  to  enter  a  little  on  the  rules  of  interpretation,  we 
might  have  shown  that  these  not  only  permit,  but  warrant  our  view. 
We  content  ourselves  at  present  by  stating,  that  we  have  good  autho- 
rity for  asserting  that  &ey  do.     The  whole  subject  is  one  which 
courts  and  will  receive  consideration.    The  Church  of  Rome  aoa^t 
once,  and  sought  in  vain,  to  curb  astronomical  inquiry.    Equally 
vain  are  all  efforts  to  forbid  geological  inquiry  now.     And  as  in  the 
former  case  the  result  was  not  adverse  to  Christianity,  neither  will 
it  be  so  in  the  present 

We  would  willingly  follow  Dr  Cng  intf  the  attractive  and  io- 
tensely-interesting  inquiries  as  to  the  evidences  which  geol<^  affords 
for  the  being  and  perfections  of  Gknl,  and  should  a  fitting  opportonity 
occur,  we  may  resume  the  subject.  In  the  meantime,  as  our  remarks 
have  had  principal  reference  to  the  antiquity  of  our  worid,  we  may 
draw  them  to  a  close  with  the  following  eloquent  passage  from  our 
author  in  reference  to  it : — 

^  If,'  he  says,  ^  by  the  testimony  both  of  geology  and  of  scripture, 
the  world  be  so  very  ancient,  it  is  a  pity  that  any  misconception  or 
prejudice  should  blind  us  to  ihe  interest  of  the  &ct.  It  has  been  said 
that  geology  is  only  less  extensive  than  astronomy  in  the  range  of  its 
discoveries.  The  compliment  is  just,  but  inadequate.  While  astro- 
nomy tells  us  of  the  extent  of  creation,  geology  informs  us  also  of  its 
antiquity;  and  the  impression  produced  by  surveying  unnumbered 
worlds  is  scarcely  more  solemn  or  grand  than  that  which  we  derive 
fit>m  reviewing  uimumbered  ages.  We  are  awed  in  beholding  nehn* 
lar  matter  resolved  into  shining  points,  and  in  recognising  each  of 
these  mypads  of  myriads  of  bright  particles  as  a  gorgeous  sun,  and 
probable  centre  of  attraction  and  iUununation  to  encompassing  planets. 
But  if  we  lift  a  pebble  from  the  sea-shore,  and  begin  to  decipher  it^ 
characters,  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself,  we  have  no  relief 
from  this  awfrilness.  We  pass  from  the  abysses  of  space,  only  to  be 
lost  in  the  abysses  of  duration ;  and  we  are  transported  by  the.retro- 
spect  into  depths  of  the  past,  where  all  reckoning  fails  us,  and  the 
lapse  of  centuries  is  reduced  to  undiscernible  insignificance.  Where 
were  we  when  these  grains  of  sand  were  assorted  ?  Compared  with 
the  date  of  their  assortment,  the  fall  of  Babylon  has  just  happened, 
and  even  the  creation  of  man  is  an  event  of  yesterday.' 

With  the  single  caution  that  it  is  but  an  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  by  any  means  to  be  considered  as  exhausting  it,  we 
again  eamesay  recommend  this  book  to  the  perusal  of  alL 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  CHALMERS,  D.D.  LL.I). 

BT  BIfl  SON-IN-LAW,  THS  BEV.  WILUAM  HAKKA,  LL.D. 

It  is  not  jet  six  months  since  this  volume  was  issued,  and  ah*ead7 
from  four  to  five  successive  thousands  have  been  called  for,  a  testi- 
mony at  once  to  the  interest  felt  in  the  subject  of  it,  and  to  the 
literary  merits  of  the  memoir  itself.  In  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge 
at  the  close  of  our  last  number,  we  now  proceed  to  place  the  leading 
incidents  of  the  mental  history  and  public  life  of  Uie  distinguished 
individual  who  occupies  the  chief  place  in  it,  more  fully  before  our 
readers.  The  voluminous  writings  of  Dr  Chalmers  published  during 
his  life,  his  celebrity  as  a  preacher,  professor,  and  public  speaker,  and 
the  repeated  occasions  he  had  to  appear  in  all  the  great,  and  in  many 
of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  kingdom,  made  him  more  widely  and 
generally  known  than  any  other  public  character  of  his  time.  Every 
reader  almost  was  famiUar  with  some  portion  of  his  writings,  and 
wherever  there  was  intelligence  enough  to  appreciate  genuine  elo- 
quence ;  or  piety  and  public  spirit  enough  to  inspire  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  truth,  the  fervid  philosophic  orator  was  heard  by  admir- 
ing thousands,  his  conflicts  regarded  with  the  intensest  emotion,  and 
his  victories  hailed  as  the  triumphs  of  righteousness.  But  though 
thus  widely  known  and  honoured,  and  though  he  put  all  his  intellect, 
and  much  of  his  heart  into  his  public  exhibitions  and  writings,  the 
inner  chamber,  or  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  '  the  holiest  of  all ' 
of  this  remarkable  man,  was  not  known,  nor  even  imagined,  until 
partially  unveiled  by  the  lately-published  volume  of  his  Sabbath 
readings,  and  more  fully  disclosed  in  the  volume  now  before  us. 
From  a  very  early  age,  sixteen,  Dr  Chalmers  gave  no  uncertain  indi- 
cations that  he  would  assume  some  one  of  the  forms  of  greatness  into 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  being  shaped ;  but  until  he  had 
reached  his  thirtieth  year,  nothing  seemed  less  likely  than  tiiat  he 
should  become  great  as  a  christian  orator  and  reformer,  or  that  he 
should  take  his  place  among  the  Knoxes  and  Hendersons  of  a  former 
age,  or  with  the  Thomsons  and  M^Cries  of  his  own.  This  unlikelihood 
did  not,  however,  arise  from  any  adverse  circumstances  of  his  birth 
or  early  education ;  these  were  eminentiy  fitted  for  the  production  of 
the  highest  moral  excellence.  His  father,  John  Chalmers,  an  inhabi- 
tant, and  for  some  time  provost  of  Anstruther,  in  Fife,  was  a  man  of 
strong  sense  and  deep  piety.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
hb  to  a  firiend  in  London,  in  which  he  announces  the  birth  of  his  son, 
Thomas,  reveals  the  infiuences  to  which  the  opening  mind  of  the 
future  orator  was  subjected.  It  is  dated,  Anster,  21st  March,  1780. 
After  announcing  the  event,  the  grateful  and  pious  husband  and 
father  adds, — 

*  The  little  Mow  ia  namiBd  Tom.  ...  I  can  write  with  more  spirit  this  day  than  I 
could  hare  done  for  two  daja  past.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  my  poor  wife  seemed  reiy 
easy  and  doing  well,  hut  having  got  some  cold,  it  was  attended  with  a  fererishnesa  on 
Sahbath  which  ahomed  us  a  good  deal;  but  I  desire  to  bless  His  great  name  in  whose 
hand  'm  the  life  of  erery  creature,  and  of  whose  mercy  we  may  sing  eyeiy  day,  that  the 

2e 
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flkvw  Si  qtuit*  gone,  ud  tboogh  she  ttid  not  sleep  very  wdl  laH  nig^t.  I  liepe  the  AIboj^t 
vill  reeovor  fan:  to  aerre  Htm,  and  be  hdpfal  to  bring  vp  ber  own  ebiUmi  to  be  Bis  »• 
fantf  after  we  baTe  aenred  oar  generation  according  to  His  will ;  which  wiQ,  msy  it  be  tbe 
nla  of  Tonn  and  mine,  and  all  belonging  to  na,  to  lire  agreeablj  tberennto.* 

Tlie  substance  of  what  is  recorded  of  his  earlier  years  is,  diat  be 
was  one  of  the  '  idlest,  strongest,  xnerriesti  and  most  genenms^liearted 
boys  in  Anster  school.'  At  this  seminary  the  ordinary  penal  settle- 
ment was  the  *  coal-hole/  and  of  this  the  proTost*s  son  was  a  frequent 
inmate.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  Univeisitj  of  St 
Andrews,  and  there  the  lessons  and  principles  of  the  paternal  roof 
were  speedily  and  effectually  eradicated.  He  *  effloresced '  indeed, 
to  use  a  favourite  term  of  his  own,  into  somewhat  of  the  vigour,  and 
even  the  splendour  of  his  maturer  years,  but  the  traces  of  scriptural 
sendment  and  spirituality  of  mind  were  wholly  efloced.  Writing  long 
afterwards  of  this  period  of  his  life,  he  recaarks, — '  St  Andrews  va^ 
at  this  time  overrun  with  Moderatism,  under  the  chilling  influences 
of  which  we  inhaled  not  a  distaste  only,  but  a  positive  contempt  for 
all  that  is  properly  and  peculiarly  gospel/  Towards  the  close  of  his 
theological  course,  which,  however,  was  taken  up  much  more  with 
the  study  of  mathematics  than  divinity,  he  acted  as  tutor  in  a  familj 
in  Angusshire.  The  precise  locality  is  not  given  in  the  memour,  but 
it  is  known  to  be  Arbroath.  In  this  family  his  position  was  emiu- 
ently  unhappy.  Though  they  could  boast  of  no  rank  beyond  the 
better  class  of  citizens,  the  instructor  of  their  children  was  treated  with 
a  haughtiness  and  contempt  which  would  have  been  heartless  if 
exhibited  towards  the  humblest  menial.  He  resented,  but  was  us- 
able to  repress  the  injustice  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  at  length, 
though  with  the  consent  of  the  family,  resigned  his  charge  before  hii 
engagement  had  expired. 

At  the  age  of  21  he  was,  through  the  influenoe  of  a  relation,  pre- 
sented to  the  parish-  of  Eilmany,  Fifeshire*  He  was  ordained  there 
in  May,  1803,  and  entered  at  once  on  that  life  of  restless  activity 
which  knew  no  pause,  till  the  wheel  stopped  at  the  cistern  about  three 
years  ago.  During  the  first  six  or  s^ven  years  of  his  ministry,  Scot- 
land did  not  contain  a  more  finished  specimen  of  moderate  indifiereoce 
and  pastoral  inefficiency.  The  first  two  wintens  after  his  settlement 
he  taught  mathematics  and  chemistry  at  St  Andrews ;  for  several 
years  afterwards  he  divided  his  time  between  his  parish  and  that  seat 
of  learning.  He  began  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit  often  on  Satur- 
day night,  sometimes  on  Sabbath  morning.  In  an  early  publicatioD 
he  asserted,  from  his  own  experience,  that  any  minister  might  devote 
five  days  of  every  week  to  whatever  business,  science,  or  amusement 
he  might  be  inclined ;  and  that  the  remaining  two  were  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  With  this  theory  bis 
practice  more  than  corresponded.  Tradition  reports  that  even  the 
mornings  of  the  Sabbath  were  at  times  employed  in  hunting  for  the 
peculiar  grasses  which  diversified  the  vale  of  Kilmany ;  and  that  on 
one  occasion  forgetting  the  cabinet  in  which  he  had  stored  his  bo- 
tanical specimens,  and  lifting  his  hat  as  he  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs, 
a  shower  of  <  weeds  and  wild  flowers '  fell  around  his  shoulders,  re- 
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to  bia  aaaembled  parishioaers  how  he  had  been  spiBudiiig  the 
morniiig  of  the  hallowed  day. 

The  doctrines  then  taught  in  more  than  half  the  parishes  of  Scot- 
land were  such  as  admitted  of  an  easjr  reconcilement  with  these,  and 
with  still  less  creditable  modes  of  disposbg  of  ministerial  time.  It  was 
daring  the  earlier  years  of  this  century  that  the  tide  of  eyangelical 
truth  and  feeling  in  the  Established  Church  reached  its  lowest  point 
of  recession.  *  The  National  Church  of  Scotland/  says  a  document 
published  in  1807,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Thomas  M'Crie  is  snb- 
scribedy  ^  has,  in  an  alarming  degree,  lost  her  purity  of  doctrine,  the 
due  exercise  of  scriptural  government,  and  of  faithful  discipline  against 
the  erroneous  and  scandalous ;  and,  of  course,  practical  godliness  has 
greatly  declined  in  her.  Men  are  allowed  to  sit  in  her  highest  judi- 
catory that  are  a  reproach  to  any  christian  church.  A  careless  and 
mercenary  spirit  has  long  been  apparent  in  many  in  the  ministry, 
with  want  of  fidthfulness  in  reproving  public  evils  and  warning  sin- 
ners to  turn  from  the  evil  of  their  ways.  For  a  long  period  of  time 
few  have  been  introduced  into  the  pastoral  office  but  in  contempt  and 
violation  of  the  right  of  the  christian  people  to  choose  their  own  pas- 
tors, and  the  right  itself  is  now  generally  and  tamely  resigned.'  The 
dissent  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Standards  may  not  have  everywhere 
been  so  openly  proclaimed  as  at  Kilmany,  but  it  was  not  less  strongly 
felt,  nor  less  really,  by  implication  at  least,  expressed.  Dr  Chalmers 
was,  from  his  earliest  youth,  distinguished  by  openness  and  integrity 
of  character, — what  he  thought  he  said.  The  theological  professor  of 
the  time,  Dr  Hill,  had  cautioned  his  students  against  bringing  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism  too  prominently  or  frequently  before  the  people. 
His  less  sophisticated  pupil  could  not  comprehend  this.  'If  it  be 
truth,'  he  said,  '  why  not  be  above  board  with  it?'  His  practice  from 
the  first,  therefore,  was  to  inculcate  on  his  people  what  he  believed 
himself — ^to  effect  a  lodgment  in  their  understanding  of  the  views 
which  had  found  a  place  in  his  own.  He  did  not  understand  the 
gospel,  and  he  did  not  preach  it  On  the  grand  central  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,  he  thus  addressed  his  congregation : — 

4 

'  In  what  particular  manner  the  death  of  our  Redeemer  effected  the  remueion  of  our 
siofi,  or  rather,  why  that  death  was  made  a  condition  of  this  remission,  seems  to  be  an  un- 
revealed  point  in  the  scriptores.  Perhaps  the  God  of  Katnre  meant  to  iUostrata  the  parity 
of  his  perfection  to  the  cldldren  of  men ;  perhaps  it  was  efficadoos  in  promoting  the  im- 
provement and  confirming  the  virtne  of  other  orders  of  being.  The  tenets  of  those  whose 
gloomy  and  uienlai^  minds  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  Author  of  Nature  required  the 
death  of  Jesus  merely  for  the  reparation  of  violated  justice,  are  rejected  by  all  free  and 

rational  inquirers Our  Saviour,  by  the  discharge  of  his  priestly  ofSce,  removed 

those  obstacles  to  our  acceptance  with  Ck)d  which  would  have  been  otherwise  invincible. 
Bat  the  obviating  of  difficulties  was  not  the  only  part  of  Christ  s  mediatorship.  The 
knowledge  of  some  pontive  ground  of  acceptance  was  absolutely  necessary,  anoe  the  bare 
possibility  of  obtaining  the  divine  favour  was  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  effect  onr  salvation. 
The  rsvdation  of  the  means  requisite  for  acceptance  was  therefore  an  essential  part  of 
Cbriikt^s  andertaking ;  and'  in  dischaiging  his  office  as  a  prophet,  in  revealing  the  will  of 
God  for  man*s  salvation,  he  has  communicated  a  knowledge  of  these  means  in  a  most  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  manner.  With  indignation  do  we  see  a  speculative  knowledge  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  preferred  to  the  duties  of  morality  and  Tulue.  The  cant  of 
eothmiiawn— 'fee  effusion  of  seal^the  unintelligible  jargon  of  pretended  knowledge— are 
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ioo  often  considered  as  the  characteristics  of  t  disdple  of  Jeans ;  whilst,  aaid  aB  tbeie 
deceitfal  appearanoes,  jostioe,  charity,  and  mercj,  the  great  topicB  of  Chip's  admimtinBt, 
■re  tttinlj  orerlooked.  Coiisoh  yonr  Ubies,  and  yon  wiU  find  that  these  aie  ths  ne 
indications  of  the  favour  of  heaven.' 

The  spirit  of  this  address  becomes  more  bitter  as  he  proceeds. 
*  Who/  he  exclaims,  '  but  laments  to  see  the  luminous  truths  of  diris- 
tianity  invested  thus  with  a  veil  of  mysticism — ^to  see  the  splendoor 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  obscured  in  the  mists  of  ignorance  and 
superstition !  Let  us,  mj  brethren,  beware  of  such  errors ;  let  us 
▼iew  such  fanatical  vagaries  with  the  contempt  they  deserve,  and 
walk  in  the  certain  path  marked  out  to  us  bj  reason  and  scripture.' 
It  is  manifest  from  this  extract  that,  to  the  whole  system  of  doctrine 
indicated  bj  the  expressive  epithet,  '  Christ  crucified,'  he  entertained 
the  strongest  dislike.  He  did  not  leave  this  to  be  inferred— he  had 
the  boldness  publicly  to  denounce  by  name  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  venerated  advocates  of  evangelical  truth.  He  had  found 
out  in  his  visits  that  many  of  his  people  read  and  admired  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Puritans  of  an  earlier  age,  and  the  works  of  their  successors 
of  more  recent  times;  and,  therefore,  leaning  over  the  pulpit  on  one 
occasion,  he  said,  '  Many  books  are  fitvourites  with  you,  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  are  no  &vourites  of  mine.  When  you  are  reading  Ne?rton*s 
Sermons,  and  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,  and  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress, 
where  do  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  go  to  f  *  In  the  disjunctive 
conjunction  of  these  names,  there  is  a  curious  and  daring  originality; 
and  it  is  probably  the  only  instance  in  which  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John  have  received  a  compliment  at  the  expense  of  Newton  and 
Doddridge. 

For  this  outrage  on  truth,  and  on  the  names  of  the  honoured  and 
illustrious  dead,  a  severe  but  touching  rebuke  awaited  him.  He  was 
called,  not  long  after,  to  see  a  younger  brother,  during  the  last  days  of 
his  life.  Consumption  had  almost  done  its  work  upon  him,  but  death, 
though  near  and  certain,  had  no  terrors,  and  Thomas  could  not  fail  to 
be  considerably  disconcerted  to  find  that  the  serenity  and  confidence 
of  his  dying  relative  were  founded  exclusively  on  the  very  doctrines 
which  he  so  vehemently  repudiated,  and  still  more  when  he  found 
himself  constrained,  by  the  request  of  that  brother,  to  read  to  him 
daily  a  portion  of  the  Sermons  of  John  Newton,  If  any  misgivings 
visited  his  mind,  they  must  have  made  but  a  faint  impres^on,  and 
been  soon  dismissed.  He  had  occasion  soon  after  to  visit  Eno^d. 
The  journal  he  kept  during  that  visit  is  still  preserved.  The  extracts 
which  follow  display  both  the  good  and  evil  in  his  mind,  and  that  the 
latter  was  mournfully  predominant : — 

'  LiVBBPOOL,  Sunday,  April  26,  1807.— Preached  in  the  forenoon  ibr  Mr  KizkpitricL 
on  the  comforts  of  religion,  and  in  the  afternoon  on  drankenness,  the  fonoer  with  fs 
more  effect  and  impression  than  the  latter.  In  the  afternoon  we  met  at  three  o'clock, 
after  dinner,  which  has  the  effect  of  making  both  a  drowsy  preacher  and  a  drowsy  sait- 
ence.  Mrs  H.  evidently  reluctant  in  her  testimony  of  approbation-^disposed  to  oftiaU 
the  deficiencies  of  manner  and  pronnnciation,  and  asleep  in  the  alteznoon.' 

To  make  the  next  extract  understood,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  law  which  abolished  the  trade  in  slaves  had  not  yet  been  passed* 
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and  that  vessels  still  proceeded  firom  British  ports  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  steal  men,  women,  and  children,  and  sell  them  as  slaves  in 
our  Western  colonies, — 

'Hondaj,  April  27. — ^Acoompanied  Mr  M'G.  to  dine  in  the  river  with  Captain  Tncker, 
on  board  the  Union  Gnineaman  [slaTe  ship.]  We  reached  the  TesBel — she  waa  going  ont  of 
dodE,  where  we  proceeded  to  an  anchorage  aboat  a  mile  and  a  half  off  from  liverpool. 
We  had  the  mnaic  of  benevolence  to  drown  all  the  relenUngs  of  natnre,  and  ladies  waved 
tbdr  handkerchiefs  from  the  shore  to  sanctify  what  waa  infamona,  and  deok  the  splendid 
Tfllan  J  of  the  trade.* 

What  follows  will  show  how  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  those  days  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  spend  the  Lord's-daj : — 

'LoVDON,  Sunday,  May  8. — Walked  on  London  Bridge,  ronnd  the  Tower,  along 
GonhiH  and  Cheapside  to  St  Pad's,  where  I  heard  service.  After  dinner  we  sallied  ont 
to  Weitminster  Bridge,  St  James's  Park,  Hyde  Park,  Kensington  Gardens,  and  returned 
bj  Oxford  Street  and  Blackfnars*  Bridge.  Astonished  at  the  display ;  the  dress,  the 
ctnitges,  and  company,  give  a  high  idea  of  the  wealth  and  extravagance  of  London. 

'  Sunday,  May  10. — ^The  badness  of  the  day  prevented  ns  from  prosecuting  any  of  our 
schemes.  Walked  out  before  dinner  to  Dulwich  village,  where  we  had  the  full  view  of  a 
country  enriched  and  adorned  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  After  dinner,  a 
roand  by  Oxford  Street  We  returned  by  Blackfriars,  where  en  passant  we  had  an  op- 
pottonity  of  hearing  the  delightful  music  in  Rowland  Hill's,  and  the  roaring  enthusiasm  of 
loothA'  preacher,  whose  sect  was  founded  by  a  female  mystic,  Joanna  Sonthoote. 

'  Sunday,  May  17. — Went  to  the  king's  private  chapel,  where,  at  half-past  eight,  I  waa 
gratified  with  the  entrance  of  their  Majeaties  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  His  manner  is 
devotional  and  unaffected.  I  beard  them  all  repeat  the  service  most  distinctly ;  and  waa 
moch  pleased  with  their  frank,  easy,  and  benevolent  appearance.  The  view  of  Twicken- 
ham was  most  charmlifg.  Pope's  bouse  was  among  the  delightfol  residences  that  we 
£ued  on  with  rapture  from  the  opposite  side.  The  river  waa  enshrined  with  pleasure- 
boats  ;  and  the  gay  London  parties,  walking  and  drinking  tea  on  both  sides,  gave  cheerful- 
ness and  animation  to  the  prospect. 

'  DuBBAJf,  Sunday,  May  SI. — Started  at  seven,  and  walked  to  Bisho(>-Weannouth. 
The  oonntiy  possesses  no  great  or  decisive  features.  The  bridge  over  the  Wear  is  an 
istottiahing  piece  of  workmanship.  I  got  under  it  in  a  boat,  and  made  my  observationa. 
Filliog  in  with  a  man  who  drove  a  post-office  gig,  rode  to  South  Shields.  Crossed  over 
to  North  Shields  for  twopence  in  a  skuller.  From  North  Shields  I  proceeded  to  Tyne- 
mouth,  with  which  I  was  delighted ;  the  east  fragment  of  the  Abbey  is  particulariy 
beautifo].    Sailed  up  the  river  to  Newcastle.' 

More  than  once  in  conversation,  we  have  heard  it  ohjected  against  Dr 
Hanna  that  he  has  hardly,  in  any  instance,  appended  an  expression  of 
regret  or  disapproval  after  such  disclosures  as  the  above.  We  have 
always  dissented  from  this  censure.  The  inspired  memoir  writers  lie 
exposed  to  a  similar  charge ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  in- 
fidelity to  attack  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  on  this  very  ground ;. 
and  there  are  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  or  a  near  approach,  to 
it,  in  the  New.  Of  the  part  which  Saul  of  Tarsus  took  in  the  murder, 
of  Stephen,  it  is  simply  said, '  The  witnesses  laid  down  their  clothes  at  a 
young  man's  feet,  whose  name  was  Saul,'  and  though  it  is  afterwards 
said  that  Saul  still  breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  it  is  but  a  historian's  animated  picture  of  a  hot- 
headed persecutor.  It  is  lefl  to  the  converted  inquisitor  himself, 
many  years  after,  to  empty  his  quiver  of  arrows,  tipped  with  fire, 
against  his  former  self, — '  I  was  a  persecutor,  and  a  blasphemer,  and 
injurious ;  and  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  persecuted  thetti 
into  strange  cities.'    The  omission  in  either  case,  of  formal  epithets  oC 
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condemnotioD,  aUows  the  course  of  events  to  bring  forth  the  ^sappro^al 
with  immensely  greater  effect  from  the  lips  and  &e  oonfbet  of  iht 
transgressors  themselves,  and  tends  greatly  to  enhance  tiie  force  of  the 
contrast. 

The  time  was  now  near  when  that  contrast  was  to  he  ezUbited. 
A  striking  combination  of  events  was  made  use  of  to  aecompiish  the 
change.  Ip  the  year  1809,  he  had  been  summoned  to  Anster  to  dis- 
charge the  last  duties  toa  greatly-beloyed  and  venerated  relative^  who 
had  been  found  dead  in  his  chamber  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Two 
of  his  sisters  appeared  about  the  same  time  to  be  seized  wi&  the  same 
&tal  malady  which  had  carried  to  the  grave  his  lately^deceased  brother. 
His  attention  had  of  late  also  been  drawn  to  the  ojnnions  and 
eharacters  of  the  christians  of  the  earliest  ages,  and  added  to  these 
appeals  to  his  understanding  and  affections,  he  was,  in  the  automn  of 
1809,  seized  with  an  illness  which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  or  to  his 
room,  for  upwards  of  four  months.  His  days  appeared  to  have  been 
numbered.  Eternity  was  made  to  stand  full  in  his  view.  He  him- 
self believed  that  he  was  to  die.  For  days  and  weeks  he  gased  (» 
death  brought  thus  so  near  with  eye  intent,  and.  solenmised, — 'Mj 
confinement,'  he  writes  to  a  friend,  ^  has  fixed  on  my  heart  a  very 
strong  impression  of  the  insignificance  of  time — an  impression  which, 
I  trust,  will  not  abandon  me  though  I  again  reach  the  heydaj  of 
health  and  vigour.  This  should  be  the  first  step  to  another  impres- 
sion still  more  salutary — the  magnitude  of  eternity.  Strip  human 
Hfe  of  its  connexion  with  a  higher  scene  of  existence,  and  it  is  the 
illusion  of  an  instant,  an  unmeaning  fiiree,  a  series  of  visions  and  pro- 
jects, and  convulsive  efforts,  which  terminate  in  nothing.  I  have 
been  reading  Pascal's  Thoughts  on  Religion :  yon  know  his  histoiy— 
a  man  of  the  richest  endowments,  and  whose  youth  was  signalised  bj 
his  profound  and  original  speculations  in  mathematical  science,  hot 
who  could  stop  short  in  the  brilliant  career  of  discovery,  who  could 
resign  all  the  splendours  of  literaiy  reputation,  who  could  renoiroce 
without  a  sigh  all  the  distinctions  whidi  are  conferred  upon  genios, 
and  resolve  to  devote  every  talent  and  eveiy  hour  to  the  defez^  asd 
illustration  of  the  gospel.  This,  my  dear  sir,  is  superior  to  all  Greek 
and  to  all  Roman  fame.' 

We  have  given  at  full  length  this  first  solemn  utterance  of  the  great 
orator.  It  may  be  viewed  as  the  key-note  to  all  that  he  afterwards 
said  and  did.  From  this  point  the  volume  acquires  a  new  and  id- 
tenser  interest;  but  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  postpone,  to  a  sub- 
sequent number,  the  concluding  portion  of  our  notice. 


MEETING  OF  SYNOD. 

The  Sjrnod  of  United  Original  Seceders  ters  afasentf  of  whom  three  are  looelcd  to 

commenoed  its  delibeations  on  the  evening  Ireland.    The  Synod  was  opened  bj  U» 

of  Monday,  the  29th  April,  and  oontinned  former  moderator,  the  Bev.  GeoiKe  M'Cri<t 

its  rittm^  tjU  the  forsnoon  of  the  Mowing  of  Clola,  with  an  appropriate  svmon  firm 

ifMay.      Thirty  ministcfs  and  eighteen  Paahn  xlifi.  8»  'O  send  oat  thy  Hditiad 

nuing  eiden  were  present,  and  five  minis-  thy  trath.'    The  Ber.  J$mm  Med,  rf 
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Garnoiutie,  was  trasniinoiislj  chosen  mo- 
derator for  the  present  year.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  Rev.  John  Paston,  formerly 
of  Kirriemoir,  had  been  inducted  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Campbell  Street  Con- 
gregation, Glasgow,  and  that  the  Kev. 
James  McLean  had  demitted  his  charge  of 
tho  congregation  of  Kirkwall;  also,  that 
Mr  Sommerrille  and  Mr  Simpson  had 
been  licensed  since  last  meeting  of  Synod. 
A  petition  against  the  Marriage  Affinity 
Bin,  and  also  a  petition  for  the  suppression 
of  post-office  labour  on  the  I^rd's-day, 
were  nnanimonsly  adopted  by  the  Synod. 

The  minutes  of  the  joint  committee  of 
the  Original  Secession  and  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Synods,  embodying  fonr  pro- 
poaitioDS  drawn  np  by  that  oomiiiiace, 
were  read ;  and  after  a  lengthened  discus- 
Bon  of  these  propositions,  and  the  adoption 
of  some  alterations,  the  committee  of  the 
Original  Secession  Synod  was  re-appointed 
to  meet  with  the  committee  of  the  Be* 
fonned  Presbyterian  Synod,  for  tijo  far- 
ther consideration  of  tho  whole  matter.  It 
was  fnrther  proposed  and  agreed  to,  as  a 
step  likely  to  iacilttate  union,  that  a  request 
be  eommnnicated  to  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Synod,  that  arrangements  may  bo 
made  for  both  synods  having  their  next 
ro^ng  in  the  same  town,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  may  have  a  friendly  con- 
ference upon  the  propositions  prepared  by 
the  joint  committee. 

An  overture,  subscribed  by  Mr  William 
M^Crie  and  other  members  of  Davie  Street 
Session,  was  read.  Among  other  things, 
it  proposed  *  that  the  Synod  consider  the 
present  positiou,  principles,  and  prospects  of 
the  bodyi  and  whether  negotiation  for  union 
with  the  Free  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  on 
terms  honourable  to  truth,  and  consistently 
with  the  principles  held  by  Original  Se- 
oeders,  ought  not,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  be  renewed  and  prosecuted  by 
the  Synod.* 

Mr  W.  M*Crie,  in  supporting  the  overture, 
spoke  at  great  length.  We  deeply  regret 
that  it  is  impossible  to  famish  our  readers 
with  an  ontline  of  the  speech  which  he  de- 
livered, furnishing  as  it  did  the  key  to  the 
true  character  of  the  discussions  on  which 
we  have  entered.  He  dwelt  chiefly  on  the 
dttiiablenesB  of  union,  and  the  evils  of  divi- 
sion, commenting,  in  severe  terms,  on  the 
oondaet  of  the  resolntioners  and  protesters, 
and  regretting  that  the  Secession  had  not 
profited  by  their  example.  He  then  re- 
oommended  union,  on  the  plan  of  the  various 
evangeUcal  parties  agreeing  to  come  toge- 
ther without  any  change  of  sentiments,  in 
the  vTay  of  ferbeariDg  ono  another,  or  agree- 


ing to  diffisr,  and  propounded  the  latitndi- 
narian  scheme  of  union  as  broadly  and  un* 
disguisedly  as  ever  we  heard  it  announced, 
or  can  conceive  of  it  being  done.  He  de- 
precated argumentative  discussion  on  points 
of  diflference,  as  being  hostile  to  nnioui 
charged  ministers  with  being  generally  the 
ringleaders  in  controversy,  and  ridicnled 
those  who  howled  around  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs.  Ho  nest  commented,  at  conn* 
Arable  length,  on  the  new  views  which,  he 
said,  Seceders  had  obtained  respecting  the 
Revolution  Settlement — that  formerly  the 
Revolution  had  been  regarded  with  gratitude 
and  respect  by  our  fathers,  but  that  of  re- 
cent times  it  had  been  described  as  a  gigan- 
tic act  of  Erastianism,  as  wholesale  £raa* 
tianism,  which  was  just  the  language  of  Dr 
Cook  and  the  moderates.  In  fine,  Mr 
M*Crie,  while  he  expressed  himself  aware' 
of  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way,  re- 
commended that  immediate  steps  should  he 
taken  to  promote  a  union  with  the  Free 
Church. 

Other  individuals  who  snbscribed  the 
overture  having  been  heard,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Aitken  of  Aberdeen,  father  of  the  Synod, 
rose  and  addressed  the  house  in  a  speech  of 
frreat  dignity,  solemnity,  and  hallowed 
iirmness,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  tenderness 
and  christian  conciliation — such  a  speech, 
in  short,  as  we  would  rather  have  spoken 
than  all  the  others  which  were  delivered 
in  the  Synod  put  together.  Mr  Aitken 
fnlly  accorded  with  tl)e  sentiments  whieh 
had  been  put  forth  by  Mr  M*Crie,  respect- 
ing the  desirableness  of  union  in  general, 
and  with  the  Free  Church  in  particular; 
but  while  union  was  to  be  sought,  truth 
was  to  be  maintamed,  even  though  union 
should  be  sacrificed ;  though  peace  was  to 
be  cultivated,  we  were  bound  to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  and  the  idea  of  parties  coming 
together  in  the  way  of  sinking  their  differ- 
ences, would  put  an  end  to  everything  like 
a  testimony  for  truth.  He  then  stated  the 
various  steps  which  had  been  taken  by  tho 
Original  Secession,  since  the  Disruption,  to 
obtain  union  with  the  Free  Chnrch,  showed 
that  the  Synod  had  done  all  to  promote 
this  object  that  could  possibly  be  expected 
at  their  hands,  that  the  backwardness 
seemed  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  Free 
Church,  they  having  dismissed  their  oom- 
mittee  of  correspondence  with  us,  while  we 
had  one  still  in  existence  ready  to  coirea- 
pond  with  them,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Synod  was  not  called  on  to  take  any  step, 
in  the  way  of  proposing  farther  nego* 
-tiations,  till  a  oonmiittee  was  appointed  by 
the  Free  Church,  and  that  to  do  otbarwiM 
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woold  show  a  want  of  doe  self-napeot,  and 
be  oaknlated  to  awakon  the  Bosjudon 
among  oar  people  that  we  were  reBOiDg 
fieni  OUT  principles.  Thii  is  a  correct  re- 
presentati^  of  some  of  the  prindpal  senti- 
meots  contained  in  Mr  Aitken*s  speech; 
bat  it  gives  no  idea  of  the  fine  union  by 
which  it  was  eheracterised,  of  wisdom  with- 
ont  gule,  decidon  withont  one  taint  of 
harshness,  and  of  the  pnrest  and  most 
ostholie  charity,  withont  one  tinge  of  efib- 
minate  softness,  or  of  that  *  detestable 
neotimfitj,*  so  often  bepraised  nnder  the 
hesTenly  names  of  charitj  and  liberalitj, 
thongh  in  realitj  it  be  selfishness  the  most 
intense.  Mr  ^tken  moved,  to  the  effect, 
that  the  Sjnod  was  not  called  on  to  take 
any  step,  in  the  meantime,  to  re-open  ne- 
gotSatioas  with  the  Free  Chnrch,  and  that 
to  do  so  might  be  constmed  into  a  resiling 
fttNH  oar  principles.  The  conclusion  of 
Mr  Aitken*s  speech  having  been  received 
with  strong  marlts  of  approbation,  it  was 
stated  that  each  expressions  of  feeling  were 
oontrary  to  the  practice  permitted  in  the 
coort,  and  the  moderator  desired  the  andi- 
ence  to  abstun  from  this  in  fatnre,  which 
was  done,  except  in  one  case,  where  a 
speaker  inadvertently  appealed  to  them  as 
jodges.  Mr  Aitken*s  motion  having  been 
seconded  by  Mr  Manson,  and  one  or  two 
others  having  addressed  the  house,  Mr 
Thomson  of  Dundee  delivered  a  very  long 
and  veiy  animated  speech,  setting  forth  his 
views  on  all  these  questions.  We  did  not 
folly  understand  the  import  of  Mr  Thom- 
son's speech,  and  could  not  venture  to  give 
a  eonect  statement  of  his  sentiments.  He 
ooneluded  by  moving,  to  the  efiect,  that  the 
pnyer  of  the  overture  be  granted,  as 
almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  grounds  of  separation 
had  been  removed.  The  debate  was  at  this 
point,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
ac|joumed  till  next  evening.  On  its  being 
re-opened,  Mr  Shaw  proposed  a  third  mo- 
ttoo,  which  was  in  these  words :  '  That 
while  sympathising  with  the  spirit  of  the 
overture,  stf  far  as  it  manifests  a  desire  for 
union  with  all  the  friends  of  the  Cknrenanted 
Beformation,  and  particularly  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  Synod  do  not  judge 
that  it  would  conduce  to  that  object  to  re- 
new, at  present,  negotiations  with  that 
ohnrcb;  and  as  there  is  a  committee  al- 
ready eajsting  for  carrying  on  corres- 
pondence with  other  churches,  in  reference 
to  union,  leave  it  to  that  committee  to  re- 
new correspondence  with  the  Free  Church, 
if  a  favourable  opportunity  occur.*  Mr 
White  expressed  his  conviction  that  this 
motion  was  in  aooordanoe  with  the  general 
aeOliQMnts  uf  the  Synod,  and  suggested  to 


Mr  Shaw,  in  otte  that  it  nu|^  be  w 
more  fully,  that  he  should  add  tibs  dasse, 
*  it  bdng  understood  that  all  negotiatioQf 
which  maj  be  entered  into  pcoond  npoo 
the  basis  of  the  instructions  ibansi^  given 
to  the  committee  for  confspnnihinnB  with 
the  Free  Church.'    Mr  Aitkea  dadared 
himself  ready  to  withdraw  his  notion,  in 
favour  of  that  of  Mr  Shaw,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  had  been  proposed.    Mr  Shsv 
expressed  peraonallj  his  willingnew  to  the 
addition,  but  Dr  M'Crie  and  odwn  hsnsg 
expressed  reluctance  to  its  bebg  sdtnHtM, 
and  it  being  declared  on  all  handi  tbt 
these   instructions  vrere   still  bin£og  as 
mudi  as  if  they  were  indnded  in  the  mo- 
tion, Mr  White,  widi  the  ooncainnoe  of 
Mr  Aitken,  withdrew  his  propQoal,  sad  Mr 
Thomson's  motion  waa    also  wtthdnwn. 
Mr  Shaw's  motion  waa  now  the  oaly  ooe 
before  the  house,  but  an  amendment,  limi- 
lar  to  the  addition  proposed  by  Mi  White, 
was  again  brought  forward  by  Mr  ^ertn- 
son,  and  bdng  seconded,  waa  pot  to  the 
vote,  when  twenty-ihe  voted  for  Mr  Shav's 
motion,  and  seventeen  for  that  of  Mr  Ste- 
venson— ^Mr  Aitken,  and  acme  others  fa- 
vourable to  the  addition  aa  oc^jfaially  pn>- 
posed,  voting  for  Mr  Shaw's.    The  Spod 
accordingly  dedded  in  terms  of  Mr  Shav's 
motion,  against  which  dedsioD  the  Ber. 
George  Stevenson,  the  Rev.  Arohd.  Bnan. 
and  John  Nichol,  ruling  elder,  cnved  to 
have  their  dissent  marked. 

A  ststement  being  made  in  behalf  of  tbe 
congregation  at  Toberdony,  in  Irdand,  that 
the  roof  of  their  church  had  been  blown  ofi^ 
and  that  they  solidted  the  aU  of  other  eos- 
gregations  to  enable  them  to  make  the  oe- 
oessaiy  repairs,  the  Synod  agreed  iareooo* 
mending  that  a  odlection  be  made  Sof  this 
purpose  by  all  the  oongregatiooa  in  the  body. 

Read  an  overture  from  the  Sesdon  of 
Clola,  which  lamented  that  no  djeet  of 
sufBdent  interest  to  maintain  the  sailed 
exertion  of  our  congregations  in  raisng  funds 
for  miadonary  purposes  haa  been  pn^posed ; 
and  prayed  the  Synod  to  provide  that  a  defi- 
nite sum  should  be  allocated  to  the  FerogD 
Missbn  Committee  of  the  Free  Church,  fv 
the  support  of  a  native  missionazj  in  India, 
who,  bdng  in  oommunioatiop  with  oar 
chnrch,  would  be  a  distinct  object  of  iotarist 
and  sympathy  to  us  aU.  It  waa  moved  b; 
Mr  George  M'Crie,  and  seconded  by  Mr 
Auld,  that  this  overturs  be  adopted.  It  was 
also  moved  by  Mr  White,  and  seconded  by 
Mr  Shaw,  that  Dr  Duff  be  xisqMBted  to 
meet  with  the  Mission  CoDDonittee  of  tbis 
Synod,  at  an  open  meeting,  which  aDmsDh 
hers  shall  be  invited  to  attnd,  to  asoartam 
whether  we  oodd  have  wi  i^wt  taladia. 
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who  would  ba  under  the  superintendenoe  of 
this  oomi,  aad  that  the  committee  shall 
report  to  &ezt'  Synod.  Theee  motions  being 
pat  to  the  Tote,  Mr  White*s  was  carried  bj 
a  majoritj  of  twenty^nx  to  nine,  and  the 
Synod  decided  aoooidingly. 

The  report  of  the  Mission  Committee  was 
given  in  by  DrM*Crie,  the  convener.     It 
ctated  that  a  oommnnication  had  been  re- 
eeiTsd  from  the  Bev.  Mr  Allan,  in  reference 
to  the  mission  in  Ireland,  from  which  it 
appesTMl  that  Mr  Gallagbei*,  onr  late  cate> 
cfaiKt,  had  resigned ;  and  Mr  Allan  reoom- 
loeoded  ta  the  Synod  the  station  of  Bal- 
deay  in  Gonnanght,  under  the  charge  of  Mr 
Ferguson,  one  of  their  licentiates.     The 
committee  recommended  this  case  to  the 
Synod,  and  suggested  that  Mr  Feigoson 
ahonld  be  requested  to  wait  on  the  Presby- 
tery of  Down  and  Derry,  who,  if  satisfied 
with  his  cbaractcr  and  sentiments,  may 
admit  him  as  a  licentiate  in  onr  body,  and 
that  the  Mission  Committee  correspond  in 
regard  to  the  salary  which  he  should  receive. 
The  committee  also  recommended  that  the 
derk  be  requested  to  furnish  the  superin* 
tendent  of  the  Irish  schools  with  a  list  of 
our  ministers  in  different  localities,  that,  in 
the  event  of  their  visiting  these  parts,  they 
may  have  intercourse  with  them,  and  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  communicatmg  to 
their  congregations  such  intelligence  as  may 
tend  to  excite  an  increased  interest  in  the 
caoae  of  missions,  and  of  confidence  in  the 
•ffidency  with  which  the  agencies  are  con- 
daoted.  In  the  prospect  of  the  funds  being 
cBquired  for  the  support  of  a  missionaiy  in 
In£a,  the  committee  further  suggested,  thut 
the  grants  formerly  made  to  the  evangelical 
societies  of  Geneva  and  Belgium  be  discon- 
tinued.   This  report  was  adopted,  and  its 
recommendations  agreed  to. 

Dr  M'Crie  being  absent  when  the  ded- 
Bon  was  come  to  in  the  afternoon  respecting 
the  meeting  of  the  Mission  Committee  with 
Dr  Duf^  he  requested  the  Synod  to  consider 
that  past  of  their  dednon  by  which  the 
committee  were  reqmred  to  report  to  next 
meeting  of  Synod.  The  Synod  did  not  con- 
aider  it  proper  to  r»K>pen  a  question  which 
had  beat  previously  settled  by  so  large  a 
majority.  DrM^C^e  hereupon  expressed 
his  wish  to  be  relieved  from  the  convener- 
ahip.  The  Synod  having  tendered  their 
thanks  to  him  for  the  energetic  manner  in 
which  he  had  disdiaiged  his  dnties,  accepted 
his  rmgpatkiD,  We  have  seen  it  stated  that 
Dr  M*&ie  resigned,  because  of  the  heartless- 
oeas  of  the  Synod  in  the  cause  of  missbns, 
but  no  sudk  words  were  uttered  by  Dr 
M'Orie  that  we  heard,  and  had  they  been, 
the  whsit  amtimMits  eipwcd  on  the  sub- 


ject of  missions  that  day  would  have  con- 
tradicted them,  every  speaker  deploring,  in 
strong  terms,  the  circumstances  in  whidi 
we  are  placed  in  regard  to  missbns,  snd  re* 
presenting  it  as  one  of  the  heaviest  parts  of 
the  cross  which  the  body  had  reeenUy  be«i 
called  to  bear,  that  all  thnr  attempts  to 
embark  in  the  missionary  field  had  be^ 
thwarted.  So  far  hem  the  body  being 
heartless  in  the  cause  of  missions,  there  it 
the  most  earnest  desire  both  among  ministefi 
and  people  to  be  permitted,  as  a  churoh,  tO 
take  our  place  in  the  missionary  field,  and 
it  is  ungenerous  and  heartless  in  any  partf 
to  represent  that  as  arising  from  want  of 
will,  which  arises  solely  from  otrcumstanoes 
which  no  human  power  or  wisdom  can  con* 
troL 

The  thanks  of  the  Synod  wen  also  ten- 
dered to  Mr  Waterston  for  the  xeal  and 
fiddity  with  which  he  has  discharged  the 
duty  of  treasurer ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  funds  now  in  his  hands  be  transferred 
to  Mr  Ferguson,  the  agent  for  managing 
the  other  funds  of  this  churoh.  The  Mission 
Committee  consists  of  the  following  men»> 
hers :  Dr  M*Crie,  MrBbck,  Mr  Waterston* 
Mr  Somerville,  Mr  Androw  Meek,  Mr  White> 
Mr  Murray,  Mr  William  Ferguson,  Mr  Sto* 
venson,  Mr  Manson,  Mr  Aitken,  Mr  Ra- 
mage,  and  Mr  Downes— Mr  Black  to  bt 
convener. 

A  report  respecting  the  deaoonship  was 
read  by  Mr  Ramage,  the  convener.  The 
report  was  remitted  to  the  conunittee  for 
further  consideration ;  and  as  Mr  RauMge 
declined  to  act  any  longer  in  this  committee^ 
Mr  Shaw  was  ap^Mioted  convener.  When 
the  committee  have  prepared  their  report, 
they  are  empowered  to  transmit  it  to  the 
different  sessions,  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  taking  it  under  their  consi- 
deration, and  sending  up  their  remarks  upon 
it  to  next  Synod. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Mu- 
tual Assistance  Fund  was  given  in  by  the 
convener,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Synod,  and  presbyteries  were  instructed  to 
see  that  the  congregations  under  their  in- 
spection sre  doing  their  duty  in  supporting 
this  fund.  A  report  conoeming  the  Sfnod 
Fund  was  also  given  in  and  approved  of; 
and  as  it  appeared  that  the  Synod  is  in- 
debted to  the  treasurer  about  £84,  it  was 
agreed  that  exertions  should  be  made  to 
nuke  up  this  defidency,  and  provide  for  the 
necessary  expenditure  of  the  current  yei^r* 
The  treasurer  was  instructed  to  write  to  the 
several  ministers,  and  make  such  soggestionf 
as  he  may  judge  most  expedient  for  aooen- 
plishlng.Uiis  o^eot. 

The  Fresbytexy  of  Abetdeep,  cpnsiden^g 
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Um  kige  peemiiaiy  Morifioes  to  which  con- 
p9gfitiaoB  an  tomotimes  labjected  bj  the 
tnnaliition  of  ministen,  overtnred  the 
Synod,  *  That  in  fhtore  a  congregation  giv- 
log  a  call  to  the  minister  of  another  congre- 
gation, eball  be  considered  liable  for  the 
necoMiiy  expenses  incurred  bj  that  congre- 
gation in  defending  their  cause  before  the 
ohurefa  oonrts;  and  in  esse  of  the  transla- 
tion being  eflhoted,  for  the  additional  ex* 
pense  of  a  new  ordination  in  the  congrega- 
tion deprived  of  their  pastor.*  A  petition 
was  also  presented  hj  the  congregation  of 
Kirriemuir,  in  rebtion  to  the  expenses  in- 
oonvd  bj  them  in  oonseqnence  of  the  trans- 
btion  of  Mr  Paxton  to  Glasgow.  The 
Synod  judged  it  inexpedient  to  lay  down 
anj  general  mie  upon  the  subjecti  bnt  in 
regard  to  the  congregation  of  Kirriemnir  the 
feUowing  motion  wss  unanimoosly  adopted: 
*Tbat  the  Synod,  conuderiog  the  truly 
distiMshig  disappoiotments  to  which  the 
congregation  of  Kirriemnir  has  been  repeat- 
edly subjected,  and  more  especially  the 
painful  trial  they  sustained  by  the  removal 
of  their  late  pastor  to  Glasgow,  nnanimonsly 
agree  in  expressing  their  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  the  congregation,  snd  as  a  small  and 
inadequate  token  of  that  sympathy  (the  low 
state  of  their  fhods  not  permitting  them  to 
go  farther  at  present)  they  also  agree  that 
a  grant  of  £10  be  made  to  the  funds  of  the 
congregation,  and  that  the  congregation  of 
Glasgow  be  earnestly  recommended  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Synod,  by  making  them 
a  brotherly  compensation,  in  consideration 
of  the  additional  expenses  to  which,  tiirough 
their  means,  they  hare  been  subjected.' 

A  memorial,  from  a  member  of  Adam 
Square  congregation,  Edinburgh,  in  rektion 
to  the  use  ^  Paraphrases  in  the  body,  was 
read;  and  it  was  moTed  and  agreed  to, 
*  That,  while  the  Synod  adhere  to  their 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
memorial,  the  present  memorial  be  dis- 
missed, on  the  ground  of  informality.' 

Read  a  representation  and  petition  by  the 
Session  of  Adam  Square  congr^ation,  Edin- 
burgh, respecting  a  pamphlet  published  by  a 
member  of  the  Original  Secession  Church, 
entitled,  'Union  with  the  Free  Church.' 
Mr  John  Kiehol,  elder,  and  the  Rev.  Archi- 
bald Brown  were  heard  at  great  length  in 
behalf  of  the  overture,  and  by  extracts  from 
the  pamphlet,  and  from  the  writings  of 
Dr  M'Crie,  and  the  Testimony,  endearour- 
ed  to  show  that  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
duction was  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the 
Original  Secession.  Parties  having  been 
removed,  a  long,  irregular,  and  somewhat 
unpleasant  discussion  took  place.  It  is 
•Iwayv.  dttkak  to  fl^ve  an  accurate  -aocoont 


of  such  debates,  and  always  esay  to  boU 
them  up  to  ridicule,  or  to  misispiesmt  the 
true  state  of  things  by  jndiciou  eoaiaioes 
and  dexterous  transpositioas.  Ofooonethe 
newspaper  reporters  could  bate  nodoign  to 
misrepresent  the  proceedings  of  the  (^i^^ 
Seceasion  Synod;  and  none  amosg  them 
can  feel  the  least  interest  in  the  state  of 
parties;  and  yet  the  report  which  appeared 
in  a  well-known  jornnal,  in  our  opiBi«D,OMi- 
veys  just  such  an  impresaion  of  vbat  was 
doue  as  if  it  had  been  oonstnided  to  give 
a  one-rided  view  of  the  matter.    Fran  \ht 
time  that  its  report  begins,  on  Wediwsda; 
evening,  all  that  was  said  ou  the  one  siikis 
given  in  full,  while  a  mere  fnetional  put  U 
given  of  what  was  said  on  the  other,  sor  1$ 
that  correctly  given.     The  sobstaaee  of  tk 
discussion  may  be  thus  stated.  Kopersoo,» 
far  as  we  are  aware,  took  it  upon  him  to 
vindicate  the  pamphlet.    The  greater  nom- 
ber  of  the  speakers  expressed  their  itffti 
that,  it  had  been  bronght  before  the  Spod, 
considering  that  it  had  been  so  folly  antwen^ 
from  the  press ;  but  seeing  it  had  been  pk»d 
before  them,  they  conld  not  hdp  espresicg 
disapprobstion.     On  the  other  haod^  a  ooa- 
siderable  number  were  of  ofunion  that  tb* 
matter  had  been  virtually  disposed  of  bjtb 
vote  of  the  preceding  evening  (that  vote  de- 
claring it  inexpedient  to  re-open  ne^iatioo* 
with  the  Free  Church,  whidi  the  painpbkt 
strongly  recommended),  and  that  tbeovntstv 
should  therefore  be  dismissed.  The  Rer.  Mr 
Brown  of  Cupar- Angus  proposed  the  foilov- 
ing  motion : — *■  That,  conndering  the  pamph- 
let laid  en  the  table  by  Mr  Kidiol,  estitkil. 
'^Union  with  the  Free  Chnreh.**  badbeeo  pob- 
lished  anonymously,  and  considering  that  it    . 
had  been  already  anawered  by  members  i 
this  court,  the  Synod   did   not  cooatkr 
more  to  be  necessary  at  present  tbaa  u* 
express  their  disapprobation  of  it  in  ageacnl 
manner,  and  to  declare  anew  that  no  ooia 
can  be  formed  between  this  Synod  andasr 
other  church  which  does  not  proceed  od  tV 
bans  of  a  formal  admowledgment  of  i» 
continued  obligation  of  our  national  core- 
nants.'    This  motion  was  seconded  br  3i' 
Manson.  MrBeattie  then  propeeedasotb^ 
motion,  the  express  terms  of  whidi  be  vm 
unable  to  give,  but  which  was  to  the  tStC 
that  the  subject  having  been  virtoall^r  ^' 
posed  of  by  the  decision  of  last  evening,  t).* 
overture  should  be  dismissed.    A  loogiti^ 
irregulsr  discussion  took  phee,  in  wbidi  «•' 
party  mamtuned  that  it  was  tyrumical  td 
intolerant   to   prevent  a  man   from  a- 
pressing  hb  opinions.    On  the  other  Usi 
it  wss  asserted  that  thov  was  no  nh ;» 
prevent  any  one  iiom  giving  the  freot  is- 
pieesioiito  his  sentimin^  but  that e?eiysa'' 
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who  joined  himself  to  a  society  came  under 
nibjection  to  ita  known  laws,  that  the 
pampLlet  was  written  in  opposition  to  an 
addnss  pnblished  by  the  Synod's  sanction, 
that  this  anonymous  writer  was  therefore 
guilty  of  assailing  the  authority  of  the 
court,  and  the  prindples  of  the  body,  a 
mode  of  procednre  snbrersive  of  all  order. 
The  diacnssion  baring  come  to  a  pause,  and 
there  being  erica  of  *  rote,  rote,*  Professor 
Lamg  entreated  his  brethren  not  to  divide 
tbe  hoQse  abont  an  anonymous  publication. 
The  Moderator  expressed  himself  in  similar 
tnms,  ind  stated  that  he  looked  upon  the 
drcnmstances  in  which  the  court  was  now 
placed  aa  a  retribution  for  their  condem- 
nation of  Mr  Brown*s  Appendix  last 
year.  Mr  Aitken,  in  a  brief  but  affecting 
speech,  among  other  things,  said,  if  tbe 
commissioners  irom  Adam's  Square  could 
M«  it  to  be  consistent  with  their  duty 
to  withdraw  the  overture,  it  would  be 
condacire  to  peace;  hut  if  they  could 
not  do  80,  painful  as  it  was,  he  must  per^ 
fomi  his  doty  and  record  his  disapprobar- 
tion  of  that  production,  by  voting  for  Mr 
Brown's  motion,  if  no  other  was  brought 
forward.  Mr  Watt  of  Stranraer  then  pro- 
posed  another  motion,  'That  the  Synod, 
coorideriog  it  unnecessary  to  pass  judgment 
on  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  deem  it  suffi- 
cient to  express  their  continued  and  una- 
bated adherence  to  the  great  principles  of 
the  Covenanted  Reformation.'  The  motion 
as  thus  proposed  was  generally  objected  to, 
iiiasmoch  as  they  might  issue,  it  was  said,  any 
case  whatsoever  by  declaring  their  unabated 
attachment  to  the  Covenanted  Beformation. 
Mr  Watt  then  added  another  clause  to  his 


motion,  in  which  the  Synod  deolar  *  their 
determination  to  enter  into  no  union 
by  which  the  principles  of  the  Cove- 
nanted Reformation  would  be  compro- 
mised.' The  motion  as  thus  amended  was 
agreed  to  by  all  parties,  and  the  dedsion  of 
Synod  given,  accordingly,  ftem.  con. 

Read  a  representation  and  petition  hy  the 
Session  of  Adam  Square  congregation,  Edin- 
burgh, in  regard  to  certain  practical  incon- 
sistencies with  our  witnessing  profession. 
It  was  moved  and  agreed  to,  '  That  while 
it  is  not  meant  to  give  any  encouragement 
to  free  commumon,  or  what  an  called  latitu- 
dinarian  practices,  the  Synod  consider  it 
inexpedient  to  give  any  formal  judgment 
upon  the  overture,  but  earnestly  recommend 
that  brethren  should  mutually  avoid  all 
occasions  of  offence.* 

An  overture  anent  education  was  brought 
before  the  Synod  by  the  Presbytery  of  Aber- 
deen. A  few  members  expressed  their  sen- 
timents, but  the  Synod,  finding  that  their 
time  did  not  admit  of  a  full  discussion  of  this 
interesting  subject,  it  was  moved  and  agreed 
to,  *That  the  following  committee,  viz., 
Dr  M'Crie,  Professor  Laing,  Messrs  Saudi- 
son,  Marshall,  White,  and  Blade,  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  this  subject  into  considera- 
tion, and  to  report  to  next  meeting  of 
Synod-^Mr  Marshall,  convener.' 

Messrs  Shaw,  Meek,  and  Thomson  were 
appointed  a  committee  of  supplies. 

The  Synod  appointed  tbdr  next  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  Davie  Street 
Church,  at  half-past  six  o'dock  p.m.  of  the 
Monday  after  the  last  Sahbath  of  April, 
1851. 


The  above  appears  to  us  a  fair  and  impartial  statement  of  what  took  place 
in  the  Synod,  which  we  have  given  with  the  greater  minuteness,  because  of  the 
torn  which  has  been  given  to  it  by  some  of  the  public  prints.  And  we  must 
take  leave  further  to  state,  that  the  newspaper  reports,  in  keeping  out  all 
the  lengthened  speeches,  and  merely  giving  small  snatches  here  and  there, 
have  done  great  mjustice  to  the  Synod.  No  person,  in  reading  what  has  ap- 
peared in  the  public  prints,  could  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Synod  was  com- 
posed of  penons  who  were  mere  ninnies,  and  one  and  all  of  them  utterly  incap- 
able of  discussing  any  subject  in  a  rational  manner.  Mr  W.  M*Crie  delivered 
a  speech  upwards  of  an  hour  in  length,  which  ought  to  have  been  given  by  the 
pnblic  journals,  if  they  wished  tolet  tbe  world  know  what  is  the  subject  in  dispute. 
^Ir  Aitken  ddiveredalong  speech,  full  of  goodness  and  wisdom,  which  ought 
to  have  been  given,  if  there  nad  been  any  desire  to  let  it  be  known  what  is 
the  opinion  ceneraUy  entertained  in  the  body.  Not  to  mention  more,  Mr 
Thomson  delivered  a  very  eloquent  speech  of  upwards  an  hour  and  a  half* 
of  which  not  one  word  is  on  record.  By  thus  presenting  the  public  with 
mere  snatches  of  what  was  said,  according  as  it  suited  themselves,  we  feel 
that  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  Synod.  A  report  drawn  up  in.  a 
candid  and  ohristian  spirit,  would  haTe  given  a  ML  and  booqmU  aeeount  of 
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the  reasoning  that  took  place,  and  been  less  carefbl  about  toivial  mattos,  bat 
in  the  present  case  all  that  was  trivial  is  recorded,  while  the  reanmmg  has 
been  whoUv  suppressed.  None  of  the  wheat  is  given,  bat  all  the  ehafi 
IS  religiooslj  preserved*  We  could  have  desir^  to  insert  ao^  other 
speech  rather  than  the  one  which  follows,  but  as  this  is  not  m  oar 
power,  we  shall  willingly  run  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  q^otism,  while 
we  subout  the  remancs  made  in  our  place  in  the  Synod,  on  Mr  W. 
M^Crie^s  overture,  that  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity,  in  one  instance, 
of  comparing  what  was  spoken  with  what  was  reported.  These  remarks 
were  aa  follows : — 

^  I  am  not  so  much  opposed  to  the  overture,  as  I  am  to  the  sentiments 
which  were  contained  in  the  speech  of  my  respected  friend,  Mr  M^Crie, 
breathing,  aa  that  speech  did,  a  spirit  of  the  most  unbounded  latitadi- 
narianism,  of  which  I  am  the  resolute  opponent.    On  this  head,  some  ohsem- 
tions  may  afterwards  be  made,  but  in  the  meantime  attention  was  spedallr 
called  by  Mr  M'Crie  to  my  sentiments  respecting  the  Revolution  Setttemeot. 
I  wish  to  have  two  words  with  him  on  that  subject.    If  one  might  beliere 
my  respected  fnend,  Seceders  have,  now-a-days,  gotten  ideas  respecting  the 
Revolution    Settlement   which    were  wholly   unknown  to    their  fathers. 
Formerly,  Seceders  spake  of  the  Revolution  Settlement,  it  seems,  as  some- 
thing Uiat  was  excellent,  but  now  they  have  discovered  that  it  was  an 
Erastian  aettlement ;  yea,  he  tells  us  the^  have  even  gone  the  length  of  de- 
nouncing it  as  a  gigantic  act  of  Erastiantsm,  and  as  being  wholeuJe  Eras- 
tianism.     But  b  this  a  true  statement  of  the  fact  ?    Is  our  friend  quite  sore 
that  Seceders  never  called  the  Revolution  Settlement  Erastian  till  of  late? 
Let  him  not  be  too  certain  on  that  head.    Tnie,  he  last  night  read  ua  cer- 
tvn  extracts  purporting  to  be  from  Secession  docaments,  and  it  would  be 
noticed  that  ne  either  did  not  know  himself,  or  was  very  reluctant  to  let  us 
know,  the  authority  from  which  he  quoted,  and  we  were  lefb  in  the  dark  on 
that  subject.    I  will  now  give  you  the  desired  information.     He  was  not 
reading  what  is  properly  a  Secession  document  at  all,  but  a  production  of  the 
Burghers  versus  the  Anti-burghers.     True,  Burghers  and  Anti-burghers  are 
one  m  this  Synod,  and  I  should  have  regarded  the  extracts  as  a  legitimate 
argument  coming  from  my  friend  Mr  Hill,  but  they  are  no  argument  as  urged 
by  Mr  M^Crie.    Being  both  Anti-burghers,  he  is  not  entitled  to  bring  Bnrgber 
authorities  to  convince  me,  but  I  am  fully  entitled  to  bring  forth  Ant" 
burgher  authorities  to  refute  his  assertion.    And,  sir,  I  make  the  statement 
whi(yi  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Anti-burghers  all  along  maintained  that  Uie 
Revolution  Settlement  was  Erastian.     Our  friend  said  that  it  was  quite  a 
novelty  in  Seceders  to  do  so,  that  they  had  been  making  discoveries,  and 
gotten  a  great  deal  of  new  light  on  the  subject.    He  should  have  been  surer 
of  his  ground  before  he  ventured  to  make  so  confident  an  assertion.    Look 
at  that  1    I  hold  in  my  hand  a  defence  of  the  Judicial  Testimony,  by  Mr 
Campbell  of  Ceres,  published  in  the  year  1748,  a  work  well  known  and  much 
esteemed  among  Seceders,  and,  sir,  would  you  believe  it,  afier  the  strong 
assertions  that  have  been  made,  one  whole  section  of  this  work,  extending  to 
thirty  pages,  is  occupied  in  proving  that  the  Revolution  Settlement  was 
Erastian,  and  eight  distinct  proofs  of  its  Erasdaniem  are  produced  ?    What 
does  my  respected  fnend  sa;^  to  that  ?     Will  he  venture  aeain  to  maintain 
that  the  char^  of  Erastianism  is  a  new  thing?    Or  does  ne  suppose  that 
Campbell's  opinions  on  that  head  were  peculiar  ?    I  tell  him  that  there  never 
waa  any  difference  on  this  subject  among  the  fathers  of  this  side  of  the  Seoes- 
abn.     In  farther  proof  of  this,  I  refer  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
that  the  Secession  ever  produced,  to  one  who  was  second  only  to  him  who 
was  the  greatest  of  all  Seceders,  I  refer  to  Professor  Bruce  of  Whitburn.. 
If  1&  M'Crie  shall  consult  Mr  Bruoe's  work,  called  the  British  Jubilee,  he 
wiU  find  the  last  chapter  of  it  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of  the  Bevdn- 
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tion  SetUement,  in  which  he  finds  as  mach  fiiult  with  it  as  ever  I  have  done. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  his  work  entitled  "  Historico  Politieo,**  and  tommg  to 
section  twelfth,  I  find  it  entitled,  "  Erastian  manner  of  settHng  religion  in 
Scotland  at  the  Reyolntion."    Such,  sir,  were  the  sentiments  of  Professor 
Bruce  of  Whitburn,  and  being  so,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  natural  right  to  hold 
them,  for  I  was  baptised  by  that  distinguished  man,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
drank  in  his  sentiments  with  my  mother's  milk.    There  are  great  abundance 
of  authorities  in  proof  of  the  same  point,  but  I  shall  not  detain  the  Synod, 
as  my  excellent  finend  will  not  now  deny  that  Seoeders  have  all  along  been 
accustomed  to  consider  the  Revolution  Settlement  to  be  Erastian.   But  what 
of  that  ?  he  will  say.    They  may  have  called  the  Revolution  Settlement 
Erastian,  but  they  never  called  it  a  gigantic  act  of  Erastianism,  nor  whole- 
sale Erastianism.    Let  him  not  be  too  certain  on  that  head  either.    Let 
him  listen  and  decide.     I  read  from  Morrison  on  Covenanting,  a  work 
that  has  always  occupied  a  first  place   among   Seceders :  —  **  Perhaps,^ 
says  he.  Note,  page  268,  "  there  has  been  a  tincture  of  Erattianum  in  the 
best  legal  establishment  of  religion  that  has  hitherto  taken  place  in  the 
christian  world.    It  is  plain  there  was  a  very  great  degree  of  it  in  the  Re- 
volution Establishment.      For  the  Parliament  to  read,  judge,  vote,,  and 
establish  a  Confession  of  Faith  for  the  whole  Church  of  ^tland,  and  that 
even  without  making  any  account  of  the  church  herself  having  formerly 
adopted  it,  was  undovbtij>lt  as  great  a  stbetch  of  Erastianish  as 
EVER  was  presumed  UPON  IN  ANT  COUNTRY.*'    What  docs  my  respected 
friend  think  of  that  ?    "As  great  a  stretch  of  ErasUanism  as  ever  waspre- 
sumed  upon  in  any  country."     Whether  does  he  consider  this  to  be  Eras- 
tianism in  the  wholesale,  or  merely  Erastianism  in  retail  ?    I  presume  if  any 
one  were  giving  him  as  large  an  order  for  goods  as  ever  was  given  in  any 
country^  that  he  would  consider  himself  as  no  petty  retailer,  but  a  wholesale 
dealer  of  the  first  class.    And  surely  as  great  a  stretch  of  Erastianism  as  ever 
was  presumed  upon  in  any  country^  is  wholesale  Erastianism,  Erastianism  as 
great  as  ever  was  pracUsed  upon  earth.    But  I  must  have  done  with  the 
Revolution  SetUement,  both  wholesale  and  retail.    As  to  the  remarks  made 
here  last  evening  hy  my  very  eloquent  brother,  Mr  Thomson,  on  that  subject, 
I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  make  any  reply.     So  fiu*  as  I  understood 
him,  he  seemed  to  be  letting  go  the  substance  in  attempting  to  catch  a 
shadow.    There  is  another  arena  on  which  such  subjects  can  be  discussed 
much  better  than  in  church  courts.    My  sentiments  are  before  the  world  in 
print,  the  gauntlet  has  been  thrown  down,  and  I  challenge  any  man,  be  he 
who  lie  may,  whether  within  our  own  church,  or  without,  to  controvert 
what  is  advanced  in  that  publication. 

^  Before  sitting  down,  I  must  be  allowed  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  what 
was  advanced  by  Mr  M*Crie  in  regard  to  the  terms  on  which  churches  now 
in  a  state  of  separation  ought  to  uuite.  His  sentiments  on  this  subject  were 
latitudinarian  in  the  extreme,  and  to  that  system  I  am  most  heartily  opposed. 
I  consider  it  to  be  not  so  much  a  single  error  as  a  nursery  in  which  all  errors 
may  grow.  How  far  a  man  shall  carry  out  these  principles,  depends  upon  his 
hardihood  as  a  logician ;  but  carried  to  their  le^timate  conse(|uences  they 
would  banish  all  truth  from  the  world.  The  pnndple  of  sinking  all  difier- 
ences  needs  only  to  be  applied  with  sufi^cient  liberality,  and  it  wiU  unite  not 
only  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian,  but  Protestant  and  Papist,  Christian  and 
'  Mahommedan,  Believers  in  one  God  and  Pagans  who  believe  in  many.  This 
sir,  ifl  the  latitudinarian's  creed,  when  carried  to  its  just  consequences — 

"  Father  of  all,  in  every  a^, 
In  every  clime  adored ; 
By  saint,  by  savage,  or  by  sage, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord." 
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Bach  k  tke  l«ftitodiiiam&  Mhenie  of  union  when  carried  ont,  and  I  am  there- 
^ra  oppoaed  to  ita  very  begumings.  In  my  ofHuioD^  it  u  a  moch  more 
danjjeroua  thing  than  higotry.  I  had  rather  an  amnsmg  oouTenation  on  thia 
anbiect  in  the  antumn  of  last  year.  Being  in  company  with  some  gentlemen 
in  tne  weateca  parts  of  Scothmd,  the  converaation  took  a  torn  which  led  as  to 
apeak  of  the  oomparative  merits  of  bigotry  and  latitadinarianism.  I  alto- 
gether mistake  you^  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  if  yon  would  not  modi  rather 
be  a  latitndinanan  than  a  bigot  I  am  not  ooite  sure  of  that,  was  the  reply. 
What  i  aaid  he,  would  you  not  rather  be  a  latitttdinarian  than  a  bigot?  I 
ahoold  not  like  to  be  either  a  bigot  or  a  latitudinarian,  but  if  forced  to  dKK»e 
between  ithem,  I  rather  think  I  would  so  with  the  bigots.  What  rctsoQ 
coold  you  assign  for  that  ?  said  the  gentleman.  A  very  plam  one,  was  the 
reply.  If  I  go  with  the  bigots,  I  will  always  know  where  I  am,  but  were  I  to 
go  with  the  ktitudinarians,  I  would  never  have  any  certainty  where  I  was : 
for  if  here  to-day,  I  would  be  away  to-morrow.  Ic  just  reminds  me  of  the 
lamentation  of  an  old  coadiman  at  the  time  when  the  rail waya were  first ofKned 
He  was  depicting  the  more  awful  consequences  involved  in  a  railway  acddent, 
as  compared  with  those  which  sometimes  befel  stage  coadies  on  the  high- 
way. When  the  stage  coach  is  overturned,  said  he,  tbere  you  are  ;  but 
when  the  steam  carriage  goes  off  the  rails,  where  abb  tou  ?  And  jtut  so 
when  the  bigot^s  coach  is  overset,  there  you  are ;  but  when  the  latttudioanin 
coach  goes  off  the  rails,  where  are  youf  I  know  of  no  logical  halting-nlace 
between  latitudinarianism  and  scepticism,  and  therefore  I  am  decioedlj 
opposed  to  the  terms  on  which  union  was  advocated  last  night  by  my  respected 
fhend.  He  no  doubt  told  us  of  the  great  advantage  that  had  accrued  to  tk 
United  Secession  Church  from  uniting  on  this  pkn.  They  had  nnce  that 
time  greatly  increased  in  energy  and  vitality.  I  am  |>lad  to  hear  of  this,  ior 
there  is  a  very  general  impression  that  since  that  time  they  had  become  mor^ 
and  more  careless  about  divine  truth,  less  and  less  concerned  about  principle, 
relaxing  their  hold  of  one  important  doctrine  after  another,  until  onr  brother, 
Mr  Marshall,  found  it  impossible  to  remain  longer  among  them.  (Mf 
M^Crie  here  rose,  and  explained  that  he  referred  to  the  influence  which  the 
union  had  in  promoting  the  cause  of  chrisUan  missions,  and  that  if  he 
thought  there  was  anything  in  the  principles  or  testimony  of  onr  church 
calculated  to  repress  sympathy  with  the  noble  efforts  now  maldng  by  thst 
church  on  the  missionary  field,  he  would  say — perish  the  testimony,  aD  other 
testimonies  ever  penned  by  mortal  men.)  The  former  speaker,  in  continuation, 
said,  I  entirely  concur  in  what  I^Ir  M'Crie  has  just  now  stated  respecting  the 
United  Secession.  I  shall  not  say,  perish  the  testimony,  but  in  ao  far  as  that 
body  is  instrumental  in  doing  good,  I  rejoice  with  all  my  heart.  This,  however, 
is  a  very  different  question  from  the  terms  of  their  union,  which  I  beUeve  to 
have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  have  proved  very  injurious  to  the  cause  of  tratb 
among  them.  In  the  course  of  his  observations,  Mr  M^Crie  said  that  parties 
should  unite  without  a  change  on  either  side,  that  they  should  come  together, 
while  each  retained  the  sentiments  he  held  in  a  state  of  separation.  I  coold 
not  help  being  reminded  of  the  Lord  Advocate  and  his  three  sticks  of  wax. 
The  Burghers,  the  Anti- Burghers,  and  the  Belief,  he  said,  had  been  united  toge- 
ther, and  yet  they  were  not  united,  for  each  party  retained  its  old  distinctions' 
The^  mi^ht  be  compared  to  three  sticks  of  wax  joined  together,  while  each 
retamed  its  own  colour,  the  one  being  red,  the  other  yellow,  and  the  other  hloc. 
This  istheschemeadoptedby  my  respected  friend  Mr  M^Crie.  Hewonldhavetbe 
sticks  of  wax  united,  but  he  would  have  each  of  them  to  retain  its  own  colonr 
Mr  M*Crie  also  stated  that  he  would  have  the  various  parties  to  unite  in  the 
way  of  burying  their  differences.  (Mr  M^Crie  here  again  rose,  and  be«:an 
to  explain,  but  was  called  to  order  as  not  being  a  member  of  court,  and  the 
former  speiidcer  resumed. )  I  took  down  the  words,  and  think  I  am  not  mistaken, 
but  I  have  no  wish  to  misrepresent  him  ;  I  would  aoom  myself  if  I  could  take 
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■dch  m  advaoitoge,  for  tbere  is  nothing  that  1  like  beUer,  next  to  a  eor^al 
friend,  than  an  open  and  manly,  although  a  determined  opponent.  I  shall 
therefore,  since  he  demurs,  pass  over  this  expression  without  comment. 

^  Mr  M^Crie,  I  thought,  was  somewhat  unjust  to  ministers,  in  charging 
them  with  being  generally  ringleaders  in  controversy.  This  may  be  the  ease 
sometimes,  but  it  is  not  the  case  alwa^'s.  Who,  I  ask,  has  been  the  ring- 
leader in  this  controversy  ?  Who  has  raised  all  this  agitation  in  our  deno- 
mination ?  Not  the  ministers,  but  our  friend  himself.  And  if  it  should  be 
the  case  that  ministers  are  sometimes  the  ringleaders  in  controversy,  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  by  their  position  they  are  called  upon  to  take  a 
lead.  They  are  i$et  *'  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,"  and  it  is  no  shame  to 
them,  but  a  duty  and  an  honour,  to  be  ringleaders  in  contending  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

*  There  was  another  expression  used  by  Mr  M'Grie  which  was  very  ofien- 
sive,  and  must  have. grated  on  the  ears  of  every  member  of  this  house.  He 
spoke  of  persons  who  *^  howled  around  the  graves  of  the  mart}Ts."  That, 
sir,  was  languais;e  that  ought  not  to  have  been  used  here ;  and  I  felt  at 
the  time  what  I  now  express,  that  it  was  language  fitter  for  the  lipi  of  a 
descendant  of  the  author  of  Old  Mortality,  than  for  those  of  my  respected 
friend. 

^  In  regard  to  the  question  of  union  with  the  Free  Ohurcb,  it  is  well  known 
that  I  have  all  along  been  as  anxious  upon  that  head  as  any  person  in  this 
Synod.  There  is  no  difference  among  us  about  the  desirableness  of  union  ; 
if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  about  the  terms  of  union.  There  is  no  such 
monster  among  us,  I  am  convinced,  as  a  person  who  is  against  union. 
For  myself,  I  can  declare  that  there  is  no  one  thing  in  all  the  world  that 
would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  a  union  formed  between  the  Original 
Secession  and  the  Free  Church,  on  terms  honourable  to  truth.  But  we  must 
beware  of  acting  according  to  our  friend's  advice,  and  sinking  our  differences. 
To  do  so  would  rather  show  our  indifference  to  truth  than  our  desire  of  union. 
And  as  we  have  been  exhorted,  we  ought  to  beware  of  **  fair  and  plausible 
schemes  of  union.  Remember,  the  spirit  of  error  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
unions  as  well  as  in  the  divisions  of  christians,  and  be  not  ignorant  of  his 
devices.  Of  old  he  deceived  the  people  of  God  by  crying  peace,  peace ;  and 
so  successful  has  he  been,  that  he  has  ever  since  had  recourse  to  it  at  intervals. 
There  b  a  rage  for  peace  as  well  as  for  contention,  and  men,  otherwise  wise 
and  good,  have  been  seized  by  it  as  well  as  the  giddy  multitude.  If  religion 
has  sufieried  from  merciless  polemics  and  cruel  dividers,  history  shows  that  it 
has  suffered  no  less  from  the  false  lenity  and  unskilful  cuts  of  pretended 
physicians — the  motley  tribe  of  those  who  have  assumed  the  name  of 
reconcilers." '  * 


ANOTHER  WORD  TO  THE  WITNESS. 

Sn^cs  writing  the  above,  the  Witness  newspaper  has  come  to  hand,  in  which 
we  found  a  leading  article,  entitled,  *The  Original  Secession  Synod,'  the 
contents  of  which  filled  us  with  surprise^  '  We  have  seen  with  some  regret,' 
so  reads  the  article,  '  that  our  friends  of  the  Ori|pnal  Secession  have  betaken 
themselves  this  year,  in  their  ecclesiastical  capacity,  to  the  unprofitable  trade 
of  reYiewing  pamphlets.  Now,  our  friends  may  depend  on  it,  that  church 
courts  wouM  better  let  the  critical  department  alone,  seeing  it  is  a  depart- 
ment in  which  their  exact  status  has  not  yet  been  fixed.'  Now,  this  writer 
should  have  known,  in  ^ejirst  place,  that  his  friends  of  the  Original  Secession 

*  Dr  M'Crie's  Sermons  on  Unity,  page  104. 
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did  not  <  kicM«  llcmwiM*  to  wliat  lie  calls  '  the  U^ 
Tlie  prodadBon  referred  to  wee  laid  upon  tibe  table  in  a  itgomr  way,  bj 
overtnret  and  the  S^od  was  imder  the  neoeantj  of  dispodng  of  it  in  aone 
tnamier.  The  public  can  therefore  jadoe  of  the  finrneaB  and  hooeatjr  of  the 
Wiinest  in  apealdng  of  the  S^modas  if  it  nad  intermeddled  widi  die  panyhlrt 
of  its  own  aoeord,  and  without  being  compelled  to  do  so  in  th&  diacfaaige  of 
its  ordinary  daties.  In  the  seeondplact^  if  this  writer  had  read  the  rqmrt  of 
the  Synod,  as  it  appeared  in  the  TFtbten,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  Synod 
vnannnonsly  decided  that  it  was  unneoessaxy  to  enter  upon  the  eonndexasion 
of  the  pamphlet,  seebg  it  was  anonymous ;  and  if  he  had  been  present  in  the 
Synod  he  ¥rould  have  heard  every  member  who  spoke,  ezprcaa  regret  that 
the  pamphlet  had  been  brought  forward.  How,  then,  in  the  ftoe  of  an 
unanimous  decision  not  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  pamphlet,  and  in 
the  &oe  of  a  universal  declaration  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  it  had 
not  hwa  brought  forward — in  the  fiioe  of  these  notorious  ftcts,  how  can  this 
writer  have  the  impudence  to  tell  the  public  that  the  Original  Secgwion  had 
betaken  themselves  ^  to  the  trade  of  reviewing  pamphlets?*  The  pamphlet  was 
never  so  much  as  opened  by  the  Synod ;  no  pttrt^,  or  person,  propoeed  that 
it  should  be  reviewed,  and  yaH  this  writer  prodauns  it  through  aU  Scotland, 
that  the  Synod  had  betaken  itself  *  to  the  trade  of  reviewing  pampUetar  He 
talk  the  world  that  the  Synod  did  what  was  not  so  much  as  once  proposed 
to  be  done.  He  declares  that  the  Synod  reviewed  a  pamphlet,  which  k 
unanimously  resolved  not  to  review.  What  can  one  make  of  this  ?  The 
moat  charitable  supposition  is,  that  the  author  of  the  article  was  writing  at 
random,  from  some  vague  idea  of  what  had  been  done,  for  no  one  who  was 
not  utterly  bereft  of  common  sense,  would  have  ventured,  knowingly,  to  pub- 
lish so  wanton  an  outrage  on  truth.  But  in  the  Oivrd  place,  although  the 
Original  Secession  Syn<^  had  betaken  itself  to  the  trade  of  reviewing  pamph- 
lets, is  this  anything  new?  It  has  been  customary  with  the  courts  of  all  pres- 
byterian  churches,  in  the  discharge  of  their  dutj,  to  examine  any^  writing 
brought  before  them  in  a  regular  way.  And  right  or  wrong,  this  writer 
might  have  known  that  the  Original  becesrion  S^mod  actually  d^d  last  year 
wlmt  he  falsely  charges  them  with  having  done  this  year.  Why  was  he  ^ent 
on  that  occasion  ?  Were  his  eyes  not  then  opened  to  the  danger  of  diurch 
courts  reviewing  pamphlets  ?  Or  being  opened,  did  he  shut  them  ?  Or  bag 
his  zeal  only  one  eye,  that  can  see  only  on  the  one  side?  Or  had  he  gone st 
the  time  on  a  Journey  to  the  stars,  to  consult  them  about  the  doom  of  the 
Pope,  with  which  he  was  then  much  occupied?  However  that  may  be,  the 
Ortjginal  Secession  Church,  and  all  other  churches,  have  been  in  the  halnt  of 
reviewing  writings,  submitted  in  a  regular  manner  to  their  jndginent,  and  if 
their  decisions  are  not  unrighteous,  to  talk  in  thestyleof  this  writer^  is  no  better 
than  mere  empty  twaddle. 

fiut  let  us  hear  this  sreat  oracle  on  criticism.  '  In  the  reriewing  depart- 
ment,  we  repeat,  churdi  courts  have  no  special  vocation.*  What!  Is  not  s 
Synod  everywhere  known  to  be  specially  a  court  of  review,  and  what  should 
hinder  it,  when  necessary,  from  reriewing  pamphlets  as  well  as  an)*thin|^  else  ? 
fiut  this  writer  asks,  ^  what  is  the  criti^  standing  of  a  presbytery?  Is  it 
equal  to  that  of  a  penny  periodical?  And  does  a  Synod  rise  to  the  digai^ 
of  a  three>halfpenny  one?  Are  we  to  regard  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Esteblished  Church  of  Scotiand,  as  equal,  in  virtue  of  its  legal  standing,  to 
Blackwood^s  Magazine,  and  the  Convocation  in  England  as  on  the  level  of  the 
Quarterly  f  Now,  is  there  anything  in  this  more  than  mere  words?  Can  anj 
man  extract  from  it  a  smgle  partide  of  common  sense  ?  The  writer  wodM 
be  humorous  or  satirical  if  he  only  knew  the  way ;  and  his  readers  moat 
accept  of  the  will  for  the  deed,  more  especially  as  they  get  abundance  both  of 
wit  and  satire,  when  the  Genius  of  the  6ld  Bed  Sandstone  comes  forth  in  pro- 
pria persona.    He  asks,  ^what  is  the  cMcd  standing  of  a  presbytwyV 
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Was  it  too  profound  a  tbouffht  to  occur  to  him  that  its  critical  standmg  de- 
pends entirety  on  the  oriticafability  of  its  members?  He  gravely  desires  to 
be  inibrmed  respecting  the  relatiTe  value  of  the  critical  opinions  of  ohnrdi 
courts  and  periodicals.  In  reply  to  a  question  of  eo  great  importance,  we  ven- 
ture to  give  it  as  our  solemn  opinion,  that  a  good  critic  wiU  be  a  ^od  critic 
even  in  a  Presbytery,  a  Synod,  or  a  General  Aaeembly,  while  a  bad  cntio  will  be 
a  bad  critic,  even  though  connected  with  a  Magazine,  a  Review,  or  a  news« 
paper.  We  hope  this  view  of  the  matter  may  be  regarded  as  at  least  one 
step  towards  the  solution  of  the  great  question  raised  by  the  Witness  respect* 
ing  the  critical  status  of  church  courts,  and  if  so,  we  shall  feel  abundantly  re- 
warded for  the  great  mental  effort  that  was  necessary  to  be  put  forth  in 
grappling  with  such  a  weighty  problem.  Meanwhile,  let  all  men  know  that 
the  Witness  states  what  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  fact,  when  he  says  that 
his  friends,  the  Original  Secession,  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  reviewing  of 
pamphlets,  the  said  Synod  having  never  so  much  as  opened  the  pamphlet,  but 
resolved  unanimously  that  they  were  not  called  to  review  an  anonymous  publi- 
cation. We  are  yery  anxious  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  all  periodicals, 
and  particularly  with  the  Witness;  but  if  he  cannot  afibrd  to  live  in  peace  with 
the  Original  Secession,  we  would  have  him  to  consider  whether  there  be  not 
something  mean,  and  pitifal,  and  cowardly,  in  declining  honourable  warfare, 
and  yet  dogging  a  party,  and  taking  every  advantage  that  opens  to  give  a  sly 
blow  from  behind ;  and  we  would  have  him,  both  for  his  own  sake,  and  for 
ours,  either  to  take  the  open  field,  and  discuss  questions  of  principle,  or  to 
keep  silent  respecting  questions  that  can  serve  no  purpose,  but  to  gratify 
the  malignant  passions,  and  to  engender  strife  and  contention. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SCOTTISH  PRESS. 

The  above  statements  in  the  Witness,  it  is  possible,  may  have  arisen  from 
misapprehension ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  put  so  charitable  a  constmetaon  on 
a  leading  article  on  *  The  Original  Secession  Church,'  which  appeared  the 
same  day  in  the  Scottish  Press,  In  that  communication  it  is  intimated  to  the 
press  and  its  readers,  that  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  ^  On  Union  with  the 
Free  Church,*  *  had  judged  rightly  of  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  minority 
of  his  brethren,  and  that  he  had  struck  a  chord  to  which  a  response  was 
given  both  hearty  and  general.'  It  is  also  announced  that  the  party  ^  who 
supported  the  overture  (Mr  W.  M^Crie's)  occupied  the  superior  position  in 
the  Synod  in  point  of  numbers  and  influence ; '  and  it  is  asserted  that,  on  the 
question  of  union,  there  are  two  parties  in  the  Synod — the  one  of  which  he 
calls  progress  men,  and  the  other  obstructionists — the  former  of  which  has 
the  ascendancy.  Now  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  of  anything  wider 
from  the  truth  than  these  affirmations.  The  article  is  a  pure  &brication 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  does  not  contain  a  single  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  which  at  least  the  one-half  is  not  untrue.  In  the  Jirst  place^  so  far 
from  the  pamphlet  having  *•  struck  a  chord  to  which  a  hearty  and  general 
response  was  given,'  it  has  been  received  among  Seceders,  *•  from  Maidenkirk 
to  John  o'  Groat's,'  with  the  most  intense  disapprobation  ;  and  the  current 
of  opposition  to  its  sentiments  is  so  strong  in  the  body,  that  not  a  single 
memoer  of  Synod  ventured  to  insinuate  his  agreement  with  that  production. 
In  the  second  place^  his  assertion  that  the  party  who  supported  Mr  W. 
M'Crie's  overture  were  superior  in  point  of  number  and  innuence,  is  equally 
Tcracions  with  the  above.  So  far  from  that  overture  being  in  accordance 
with  the  general  mind  of  the  court,  the  motion  to  grant  its  prayer  was  advo- 
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cated  odIv  by  its  mover.    The  whole  Sjnod,  beades,  were  imanimoos  in 
judging  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  grant  the  prajrer  of  the  overture.    Ko 
party  had,  or  ever  had,  any  objections  to  the  stan(&g  committee  entering 
mto  negotiations  with  the  Free  Church  whenever  that  body  shoold  appmnt 
a  committee.    Bat  the  overture  proposed  that  additional  steps  in  the  initiatire 
should  be  taken  on  our  part  at  present ;  and  this  proposal,  which  oonstitnted 
the  prayer  of  the  overture,  was  negatived  by  univernl  consent.    It  is  won- 
derful that  any  person  can  have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  the  supporters  of 
the  overture  were  the  superior  party  in  the  Synod,  when  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  mention  more  than  two,  or  at  roost  three,  individuals  who  expressed 
a  desire  that  it  should  be  granted.    In  the  third  place,  there  has  as  yet  been 
no  two  such  parties  formed  in  the  Synod,  on  the  subject  of  union,  to  whom 
the  names  of  obstructionists  and  progress  men  can  appropriately  be  givai. 
Those  whom  the  Press  calls  obstructionists  vehemently  protest  that  they  are 
most  anxious  for  union,  and  eager  to  enter,  when  they  can  do  so  honourably, 
on  all  those  preparatory  discussions  which  must  go  before  union.    Those 
whom  he  would  call  progress  men,  on  the  other  hand,  have  repudiated  the 
name — again  and  again  declaring,  during  the  late  meeting  of  Synod,  that 
they  would  have  no  union  inconsistent  with  our  received  principles.     Unless 
by  challenging  the  honesty  of  men  as  good  as  himself,  the  writer  in  the  Press 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  party,  great  or  small,  within  the  Synod, 
who  hold  progress  principles  as  he  understands  them.    The  division  which 
took  place  on  Mr  Shawns  motion  was  not  between  a  party  opposed  to  nego- 
tiations for  union,  and  a  party  favourable  to  such  negotiations.     All  agreed 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  open  negotiations  at  present,  as  the  overture  de- 
sired ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  were  agreeable,  so  far  as  we  know,  that 
the  standing  committee  should  re-open  negotiations  when  the  Free  Church 
might  show  any  desire  to  do  so.    The  question  which  came  to  the  vote  was 
not  between  obstructionists  and  progress  men,  whether  there  should  be  nego- 
tiations or  not,  but  in  respect  to  a  question  of  practical  detail,  when  the 
negotiations  should  begin  ;  and  a  number  of  what  the  Press  would  call  the 
strongest  obstructionists  in  the  Synod  voted  for  the  motion  carried,  while 
several  of  them  did  not  vote  at  aU.     From  these  statements  the  true  chanc- 
ter  of  the  article  in  the  Press  will  be  apparent.    We  have  a  strong  conviction 
that  it  is  of  foreign  origin,  being  neither  the  production  of  an  Original  Se- 
ceder  nor  of  a  United  Presbyterian.    Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  leave 
it  with  our  readers  to  determine  whether  he  be  not  one  of  those,  qui  codumet 
teroam — omniaque  miscent.    From  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  news- 
paper press  has  interfered  in  this  matter,  and  putting  all  things  together, 
it  IS  evident  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  second  stage  of  this  drama,  and  that 
we  are  now  to  be  assailed  by  policy.    Let  every  man,  therefore,  betake 
himself  to  eye-gate  and  ear*  gate,  and  take  good  heed  both  to  what  he  hears, 
and  to  what  he  sees.    To  argument  we  have  heretofore  opposed  argument, 
and  not  without  success.    To  policy  let  us  now  oppose  faith,  and  integrity, 
and  constancy,  and  we  may,  with  all  confidence,  leave  the  issue  of  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  Grod. 
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BOBOPB — ^FBikNCU. 


Newprqjed  of  law  on  public  ingtrucAon, 
— The  disctusioDS  on  this  sabject,  both  in 
the  LegiBUtive  Assembly,  and  iu  the  more 
priTate  ciidiea  of  sodet  j  throughont  France, 
are  b^tinning  to  exdte  the  attention  of  all 
parties,  reli^os  and  political.  "  It  is  in- 
tended hj  means  of  it  to  open  to  the  priests 
and  monastic  bodies  the  doors  of  the  oniver- 
aitj,  and  to  giro  them  a  large  amount  of 
influence  in  the  national  edacation.  Four 
archbishops  or  bishops  must  be  in  the 
higher  council  of  education ;  then,  in  eacli 
diocese,  the  bishop  will  figure  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  second  order ;  then,  in  the  cantons 
and  Tillages,  the  cere  will  have  the 
soTeroign  inspection  of  the  schools.*'  This 
13  just  the  sort  of  influence  the  priests  are 
most  of  all  dttirous  to  obtain,  inasmuch 
as  bj  means  of  it  they  can  most  effectually 
destroy  the  privile<:;eB  secured  by  the  late 
revoluUon,  and  render  liberty  once  more  in 
France  but  a  mere  name.  And  already  are 
its  fruits  beginning  to  appear.  M.  de 
Montalembert,  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  in  the  State,  had  said  in  his 
place  at  the  tribune,  '^  There  is  no  middle 
course,  we  must  choose  Catholicism  or 
Socialism  ;'* — language  which  obviously  im- 
plied, that  all  who  did  qot  believe  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  the  traditions 
of  the  pontifical  church,  are  Socialists.  To 
this  statement,  M.  Emile  Drachauel,  a 
professor  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  a 
man  who  has  always  discharged  in  a  becom- 
ing manner  the  duties  of  his  office,  dared 
to  publish  in  a  periodical,  entitled  La 
Lihirtt  de  PtnKr,  an  energetic  reply. 
This,  however,  only  had  the  effect  in  the 
first  instance,  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  the  priesthood ;  and  before  he  had  time 
to  publish  the  second  part  of  his  reply,  M. 
Deschauel  was  summarily  dismissed  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Kor  is  it  only  the  professors  of  universities 
who  axe  to  suflbr  the  effects  of  this  new 
project  of  law  on  public  instruction,  the 
evangelists  and  colporteurs  of  France,  whose 
labours  have  already  been  blessed  to  so 
great  an  extent  in  spreading  the  gospel,  are 
destined  also  to  be  arrested  in  their  work. 
An  evangelist,  M,  ConUe,  a  man  of  irre- 
proachable character,  and  who  has  never 
taken  any  part  iu  political  affairs,  has  been 
l^  geodannes,  and  cited  before  a 


tribunal,  which  sentenced  hun  to  be  fined 
500  firancs  and  costs.  And  why?  Beoauae, 
according  to  his  judges,  he  had  opened  a 
club — that  is,  M.  Comte  had  held  two  or 
three  small  religious  meetings,  at  the  re- 
quest  of  some  persons  in  the  village  of 
Peyrat,  in  which  he  offered  prayer,  and 
made  some  short  remarks  on  the  contents 
of  the  scriptures.  Nor  is  this  all.  M. 
Comte  has  since  been  sentenced,  not  only 
to  a  fine,  but  to  four  weeks*  imprisonment, 
simply  for  having  sold  some  bibles  without 
the  permission  of  the  prefect ;  and  as  he 
had  previously  been  incarcerated  three  weeks, 
it  follows,  that  this  devoted  man  will  pass 
nearly  two  months  among  malefactors  and 
tliieves,  because  he  has  distributed  the 
word  of  God. 

Another  colporteur,  who  had  obtained 
fin>m  the  prefect  authority  to  sell  hooks  of 
reUffion^  confined  himself,  as  he  imagined, 
according  to  the  texms  of  his  license,  to  the 
circulation  of  bibles,  new  testaments,  and 
almanacks  de  boua  conceils,  published  by 
the  Evangelical  Tract  Society.  This, 
however,  it  appears,  was  a  violation  of  the 
new  law  also,  at  least,  it  was  so  construed 
by  the  interpretation  of  his  judges,  and  he 
also  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison, 
on  the  plea,  that  the  almattaeks  de  bous 
conceUe  is  not  a  book  of  religion^  but  a 
rdiffious  book! 


SPAIN. 

JrUere^mg  stale  of  Spain, — Indications  of 
increasing  preparedness  for  the  recepHon  of 
iKe  tniih. — In  a  former  number  of  Evangeli- 
cal Christendom,  the  Rev.  Dr  Thomson 
announces  the  commencement  by  M.  Cal- 
deron,  of  a  new  periodical  in  the  Spanish 
language,  corresponding  in  its  character 
with  our  religious  magazines.  Its  title  is 
CaloUdsmo  Neto,  which,  in  English,  is 
Pure  or  Fvsfifisd  Caiholiicism.  **  The  author 
of  this  work,"  says  Dr  Thomson,  **  is  a 
Spaniard,  who  several  years  ago  was  con- 
v^ted,  as  I  may  say,  to  Protestantism  in 
his  own  country,  while  reading  a  work 
printed  in  Spain  to  refute  the  positions  of 
Luther;  and  who  afterwards,  driven  by 
persecution  on  account  of  his  Protestant 
views,  fled  into  France,  and  was  there  con- 
verted to  the  gospel  in  his  booI  by  means  of 
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%  Protestant  minister  in  that  country/' 
CatoKeitmo  Neto  is  edited  and  printed  by 
M.  Calderon  in  this  oonntxy,  to  be  sold  or 
circnlated  in  Spain.  Among  others  to 
whom  the  magazine  had  been  sent,  was  a 
priest  in  Madrid.  In  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  it,  he  says :  "  I  dnly  receiTed  No. 
2  of  CatoHcismo  Neto^  and  immediately 
read  it.  I  was  mnch  pleased  with  the 
clearness  and  evangelical  simplicity  which 
the  author  has  happily  used  in  favoor  of 
the  well-being  of  his  conntrymen.'*  M. 
Calderon  has  also  been  employed  for  some 
time  part  in  preparing  an  improving  version 
of  the  entire  bible,  conformable  to  the 
original  langoages  of  the  scriptm-es.  M. 
Garcia  Blanoo,  the  priest  referrod  to,  is  also 
engaged  in  a  similar  work — translating  the 
entire  Hebrew  Bible  into  Spanish,  for  cir- 
colatioQ  in  bis  own  oonntiy.  He  is  a 
learned  Hebrew  scholar,  and  a  professor  of 
that  language  in  the  univera^  of  Madrid. 
He  has  been  a  diligent  and  close  reader  of 
the  Hebrew  scriptures  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  has  greatly  oontributed 
to  extend  the  study  of  that  language  in 
Spain ;  a  chair  for  which  is  now  established 
in  the  chief  universities  of  the  country. 

In  a  subsequent  oommunication,  also 
addressed  to  EvangeRcal  Christmdomt  Dr 
Thomson  goes  on  to  adduce  evidence  of  an 
increasing  preparedness  for  the  reception  of 
the  truth  in  Spain.  Much  of  this,  besides 
what  has  oomc  under  his  own  notice  among 
diflferent  dasses  of  the  people,  he  has 
gathered  by  means  of  correspondence  with 
native  Spaniards.  *'  Many  reflectbg  men 
among  us,**  says  one  of  his  correspondents, 
'*  consider  a  reform  in  our  religion  and 
clergy  as  indifpensablc,  and  do  not  think  it 
a  very  difficult  task.  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion.  Spsin  is  at  present  better  prepared 
for  such  reform  than  England  was  in  the 
time  of  Luther.  Indeed,  the  impositions 
and  abuses  in  the  Spanish  Church,  and  the 
corruption  of  tiio  clergy,  are  now  mnch 
greater  and  better  known  than  they  could 
be  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and, 
moreover,  the  Church  of  Rono  has  lost  the 
prettige  she  had  among  the  Spaniards.  It 
is  a  fact  which  no  one  well  acquainted  with 
the  religious  state  of  the  country  will  deny, 
that  Spaniards,  generally  speaking,  neither 
want  nor  respoct  the  Pope  as  in  former 
times.  It  is  f'rench  policy  and  influence, 
a  portion  of  our  aristocracy,  and  the  re- 
trograde party,  who  are  forcing  that  sconige 
upon  the  country.  It  still  brings  to  the 
treasury  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  of 
reals,  (£200,000,  or  £300,000.}"  In  the 
same  letter,  the  writer  proceeds  to  suggest, 
as  means  to  be  employed  in  attompfeiBg 


the  evangeliaataon  of  Spain,  first  of  all,  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  paper  in  the  Spaoeh 
iangoagCt  at  Gtbralcar.  under  the  title  of 
El  Reformcubr,  or  El  Verdadero  CkruliaiifK, 
in  which  the  petnidons  InSoenoe  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  the  a&ixs  of  Spain, 
should  be  brought  to  lif^,  to  siww  tk« 
people  the  impositions  and  abosea  iatro&x>ed 
into  the  Spanish  Church  a^naat  iha  true 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  Then  he  oiges,  that 
exertions  should  be  made  to  distriboie  the 
bible  among  the  priests  ajid  seboeliaastsn 
in  the  diflhrent  seetions  of  the  eooatiy ;  and 
that  small  societies  should  be  form^  in  sU 
the  large  towns  for  the  prapagatioii  of  tiae 
goH»l. 


UOLLAKD. 

Free  Church.  MittUm  to  the  Jetet,— 

From  a  letter  by  the  Bev.  (X  Schwartz,  of 
date  February  last,  it  appears  tbit  the 
Free  Church  Mission  to  the  Jews  lias  at 
length  gsined  a  footing  in  Amsterdam,  and 
that  Providence  is  again  beginning  to  wsnik 
upon  theur  labours.  ^  Permissioa,*'  sajs  Mr 
Schwartz,  **  has  at  last  been  <^tained  from 
government,  so  that  we  are  now  ai  fiberty 
to  preach  the  gospd  to  Jews  and  cihristians; 
and  I  think  it  but  right  to  meataoa,  that 
we  are  under  great  obligations  to  sU  oar 
friends  here,  and  especially  to  Meesce  Da 
Costa  and  Capardose,  as  these  two  dear 
brethren  have  not  only  sympathised  with 
us  in  the  day  of  trial  and  perplexity,  hut  have 
also  assisted  us  with  their  hrothoiy  advice, 
and  actually  exerted  themselves  on  oar  b6- 
hdlf.  I  am  glad  to  add,  thai  we  have 
lately  experienced  a  similar  kind  tceatmest 
from  the  Dutch  and  Sootoh  mintsters  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  here."  In  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  same  letter,  Mr 
Schwartz  adds,— "The  Dutch  friaods  of 
Israel  have  a  prayer  meeting  for  larael 
every  first  Thursday  of  the  mooth,  in  ooe 
of  the  largest  chnrohcs  here.  Our  dear 
.  brother,  Da  Costa,  held  the  last  meeUng. 
At  least  3000  persons  were  preeent,  amongst 
whom  were  a  good  many  Jewa,  even  of  tk 
wealthiest  classes,  for  thtj  had  come  there 
with  their  own  eaniages.  BLDaCootaspnke 
with  great  power  on  Zech.  xii.  d ;  xiiL  2." 


TURKBT. 


/Ws  Ckkrdi  Misdm  to  Ihe  Jene.— The 
Bev.  Alexander  Thomson,  of  the  Free 
Church  Mission  at  Baaddoy,  CooitaiitiBe- 
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pie,  and  the  fiev.  B.  Koeoig,  at  Galata, 
Ckmstantioople,  both  report  progress  in  their 
labooTB,  especially  among  the  Jewish  chil- 
dren. After  a  series  of  imposiog  difSooI- 
ties  which  he  had  been  called  to  encoonter 
in  the  ptoeecotion  of  his  work,  Mr  Thomson 
sskjBy  — *'  Since  then  we  have  been  steadily 
progressing,  so  that  we  have  now  upwards 
of  thirty  pnpils  on  onr  roll,  meeting  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Jewish  population,  and  in 
deliance  of  the  public  threats  and  private 
remoostranoes  of  the  Rabbis.'*  ^'  There  is," 
says  Mr  Eoeuig,  '*  a  cheering  progress  ob- 
servable in  onr  schools,  and  we  perceiTo 
?rith  ranch  enoonragement,  the  growing  in- 
floeoce  which  they  exert  on  the  dead  masses 
around  ns." 


ASIA — ncDiA. 

/Vee  Church  Mission, — ^From  a  letter  by 
Dr  I>aff  to  the  convener  of  the  Free  Church 
Mission,  we  learn  that  this  devoted  mis- 
gionary  in  the  oonrse  of  his  tour  through 
Northern  India  had  reached  the  city  of  La- 
horey  the  sacred  dty  of  the  Sikhs,  so  lately 
the  scene  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  and  had 
tlic   privilege  of  preaching  the  everiasting 
gospel  to  an  assembly  of  upwards  of  two 
bnndved  ladies  and  gentlemen,  civil  and 
militaiy,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  government 
bouse,  now  occupied  by  Sir  Henry  Law- 
ren<».     From  the  same  letter  it  appears 
that  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Pres- 
byterian Church,  who  have  for  years  occu- 
pied many  important  stations  in  northern 
India,  bad  long  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  misfflon  at  Lahore.    For  the  pro- 
motion of  this  object,  two  of  their  number 
had  reached  this  place  some  time  ago ;  and 
sb-eady  have  some  practical  steps  been  taken 
in  connection  with  their  long-projected  de- 
sign.    From  Bombay,  the  Uev.  J.  Murray 
Mitchell  makes  mention  of  one  of  the  pupils 
of  the  French  boarding  school,  as  about  to 
be  received  by  baptism  into  the  church  of 
Christ.     He  refers  also  to  the  case  of  a 
Portqgoese  teacher  in  the  institution,  as  one 
of  a  very  interesting  kind.     *'  He  has  not 
yet,**  Jib  Murray  adds,  "  formally  or  pub- 
licly renonnoed  the  erron  of  popery,  but  he 
is  perfectly  prepared  to  do  so  when  it  may 
seem  ezp^ent.    He  is  a  young  man  of  ex- 
cellent abilities  and  great  energy,  both  in 
learning  and  teaching;  and  his  knowledge 
of  three  langnages — Portuguese,  Englisli, 
and  Menathi — may  yet  render  him,  I  trust, 
an   iostrument  of  extensive  usefulness  in 
Bombay.**  The  communications  from  Jf ad- 
rets  rsfer  chiefly  to  the  exhsosting  labours 


of  Messrs  Johnston  and  Braidwood,  and  the 
urgent  necessity  there  is  for  mere  laboorers 
and  means  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
work. 

Missions  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety,— ^The  latest  commnnieations  reoaivetl 
from  the  agents  of  this  society,  contain  some 
plessing  accounts  of  the  divine  blessing  upon 
thdr  labours  in  several  parts  of  India.  At 
BoigoMfn,  the  Rev.  W.  Beynon  announces 
the  baptism  of  two  young  natives — the  son- 
in-law  and  daughter  of  a  respectable  native. 
The  young  woman's  eldest  brother  is  in  a 
pleasing  state  of  mind ;  his  letters  to  his 
sister,  exhorting  her  to  steadfastness  and 
perseverance,  are  interesting.  At  Gt^erat 
in  Western  India,  the  Bev.  Mr  Taylor  an- 
nounces the  addition  to  this  branch  of  the 
mission,  of  seven  individuals  in  one  week, 
and  illustrates,  in  an  interesting  manner,  the 
firmness  in  particular  of  one  of  the  converts 
under  the  bitter  persecutions  to  v/hich  she 
was  subjected  by  her  heathen  neighbours 
and  friends.  At  Ouddapah  in  the  Teloogoo 
country,  the  Bev.  Edward  Porter  records 
the  baptism  on  the  Lord's-day,  the  2dd  of 
August  last,  of  an  interesting  native  of  the 
name  of  Rhodey,  in  the  presence  of  the  na- 
tive christian  congr^ation;  and  on  the 
Lord's-day,  the  7th  of  October,  the  baptism 
of  three  Hindoo  women,  with  their  three 
infant  children,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
native  congregation.  They  were  all  of  them 
wives  of  former  converts,  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  partly 
through  the  consistent  conduct  and  instruc- 
tion of  their  husbands,  and  partly  by  their 
attendance  upon  the  public  means  of  grace. 
In  the  same  letter,  Mr  Porter  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  death  of  some  na- 
tive christians,  their  patience  under  8u£fering, 
and  peace  in  death. 


ATBICA— OLD  OALABAB. 

Tke  Pharisee  and  ike  Publican, — Friday, 
20th  Jtt/j^.— While  at  breakfast  I  received 
a  note  from  one  of  the  ship  captains,  in- 
timating that  the  neck  of  one  of  £fiong  Toby's 
wives  was  in  danger.  Went  immediately, 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  He  has 
sore  eyes,  and  blames  one  of  his  women  for 
having  freemason  for  him.  He  under- 
stands English  pretty  well.  The  king  and 
gentlemen  had  finished  a  palaver  about  the 
affair  just  as  I  went  to  him.  Was  happy 
to  learn  that  the  woman  had  escaped  con- 
demnation. Told  Efiong  of  the  true  cause 
of  all  our  troubles,  but  found  him  one  of  the 
self-righteous,  who  has  done  nothing  against 
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God  or  man  all  his  days,  thoogh  both  have 
dona  plenty  bad  to  him.  Brought  before 
him  the  doctrine  of  both  law  and  gospel. 
After  getting  home  had  an  interesting  oon^ 
▼ersation  with  Henahaw  Duke.  He  came 
to  tell  me  that  lua  heart  no  stand  good,  and 
to  entreat  me  to  pray  for  him.  Hia  lan- 
gnai^  was  in  effect  that  of  the  jailer — 
"What  must  I  do  to  be  sared?"  I  pointed 
him  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  prayed  with 
him. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Misnona  of  (he  London  Miuionary 
Socutjf. — From  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Freeman, 
the  directora  of  this  aodety  are  receiving 
interesting  oommnnications  descriptive  of 
the  progress  of  his  jonmey  through  South 
Africa  in  visiting  the  churches.  Among 
other  interesting  meetings  in  which  Mr 
Freeman  has  taken  part,  he  communicates 
the  interesting  fact,  of  his  having  been 
united  with  the  missionary  brethren  of  the 
district  in  the  ordination  of  a  native  potior 
over  a  native  churchy  at  the  village  of 
TidirumUm,  so  called,  in  token  of  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
Rev.  Dr  Tidman,  the  foreign  secretary  of 
the  society.  At  the  Kat  River  SeUlemeni, 
which  suffered  so  much  from  the  late  Cafiro 
war,  the  church  has  again  been  oi^anised, 
and  the  preachmg  of  the  gospel,  as  appears 
from  a  communication  from  the  Bev.  James 
Bead,  is  accompanied  with  success  in  the 
conversion  of  souls,  particularly  among  the 
young.  One  of  them,  Mr  Bead  writes,  said 
to  me  afterwards,  '*  O  sir,  I  have  heard  you 
preach  many  years  before,  but  never  did  I 
hear  you  preach  as  you  did  that  day.  You 
told  us,  if  we  did  not  repent,  we  should  all 
perish,  which  words  went  into  my  heart." 
Another  case  is  that  of  a  young  female, 
bom  and  brought  up  at  this  station.  She 
was  moral  in  her  conduct,  but  not  decidedly 
pious.  She  had  been  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  young  man  of  similar  charac- 
ter, wedding  clothes  were  in  readiness,  and 
nothing  remained  but  the  publication  of  the 
banns  previous  to  the  ceremony  of  marriage, 
when  she  was  suddenly  brought  under  deep 
(»ncem  about  her  souL  She  put  off  her  in- 
tended union,  saying,  that  she  bad  another 
marriage  contract  to  make  before  she  could 
think  of  uniting  herself  with  him.  She 
came  to  me,  Mr  Bead  adds,  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  scarcely  able  to  speak.  At  last  she 
said,  "Sir,  1  am  your  child;  you  have 


taught  me,  I  read  the  UUe  with  job,  boll 
never  thoui^t  of  the  tmtiis  I  r6«l.    Kow, 
when  I  read  and  understand  the  tiireatea- 
ings  of  God  agamat  an  and  rinaeri,  I  see 
that  I  am  lost  without  Jefibs  CSnist,  whom 
I  wish  now  first  to  make  my  bridegroom^ 
my   Saviour."     This  revival  is  described 
as  the  result  of  apedal  and  esnert  np- 
plication  for  the  outpouring  of  difioe  is- 
fluence.     At  Kmff  WiiUaoCf  Tmen,  ik>, 
a  new  place  of  worship  has  been  erected. 
and  a  gradual  increase  in  the  nnmber  of 
hearen  has  taken  place.    '^  On  the  9tk  c: 
September,"  says  the  Rev.  J.  Brewnbe, 
*'  we  had  the  privDege  of  recririag  fifteet 
persons  into  church  fellowidiip,  on  a  p- 
fession    of   their    faith    in  Christ"    A: 
LekaUong,    the    Rev.   H.    Helmore,  ol^ 
announces  progress.     "The  Sabbath  ca^ 
gregations,*^  he  saya, "  are  good;  twentj-tTo 
candidates    have    been  reoaved  into  tl: 
church  during  the  year."     And  in  the  sazc 
letter,  he  adduces  the  following  interests ; 
example  of  the  elevating  and  impronn; 
power    of   Christianity    upon    the  i»tiT>» 
character.     "  The  following  anecdote^  ^ 
says,  "  of  a  mother  who  brought  ber  cbCJ 
to  be  baptised,  is  an  interesting  specimen  c 
christian  feeling.    I  asked  her  the  naroe  of 
her  child ;  she  answered  '  Gasindia'  (it  & 
not  new.)    I  inquired  why  she  had  ghei 
that  name ;  she  replied,  '  The  beatbefl  n- 
proach  us  for  having  abandoned  the  c^ 
toms  of  our  forefathers  for  a  new  religi:~ ; 
but  we  know  that  God  is  fix>m  everi!lstiD.^ 
It  was  by  him  the  worids  were  created.  I* 
was  he  who  sent  his  Son  to  save  as.  The 
apostles  of  old  testified  of  him,  acd  r- 
corded  bis  precepts  and  conunand«  in  th-' 
testament  which  ?re  have  received;  sCm 
desiring  to  record  my  faith  in  my  Saririr 
and  my  God,  I  call  this  child  OakncU  / 
is  not  new.)'" 

A  remark  from  Mrs  Helmore  then  n- 
called  the  recollection  of  another  chri^ur. 
female  to  a  sermon  which  she  had  beiri 
from  Mr  Moffat  at  Kuruman.  She  west 
through  all  the  leading  particulars  of  ilf 
sermon,  and  added,  that  she  had  been  S'"* 
much  struck  with  it,  that  the  next  dj>. 
when  she  visited  some  heathen  rel&urci 
in  the  neighbourhood,  she  repeated  the  dU- 
course  to  them ;  they  mocked,  till,  heuia^' 
dreadful  cries  from  an  adjoming  hoose,  &b^ 
asked  what  it  was ;  they  said  it  wa>  > 
person  dying.  She  replied,  **  Th&t  is  i 
proof  of  our  religion ;  we  do  not  die  in  thtt 
manner.  We  do  not  fear  death,  bnt  r^ 
joioe,  because  we  go  to  our  Father  and  cor 
home.' 
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AMfHAL  MEETXVO  OP  DAVIB  8TBBBT 
COKOBBQATIOHAL  MI8SIOHAHT  SO- 
CIETT,  ZDIHBUROR. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  societj,  in 
coonecdon  with  the  Bev.  Dr  M'Crie*8  con- 
gT^tioD,  was  held  in  Davie  Street  Ghnrch 
on  25th  March  last.  The  meeting  was 
opened  with  prajer  hy  Dr  M*Crie.  The 
report  was  read,  from  which  it  appeared 
thk  the  funds  collected  daring  the  bygone 
year,  indading  a  balance  in  the  bands  of 
the  treasurer  at  last  general  meeting  of  the 
society,  amounted  to  £59  2s.  Of  this 
Mim  Uiere  bad  been  paid  £40  in  aid  of  the 
Etiinhurgh  Irish  Mission,  under  the  sup«r- 
iiUendeooe  of  the  Rev.  Mr  M'Menamy,  and 
after  disbursing  a  few  incidental  expenses, 
there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  treasu- 
n^r,  £18  13s.  l^d.  of  a  balance.  From 
the  great  success  the  Edinburgh  Irish  Mis> 
slon  had  experienced  since  its  commence- 
ment, the  society  agreed  to  continue  their 
support,  and  voted  £20  for  the  ensuing 
year;  also  a  donation  of  £7,  in  aid  of  the 
ladies*  society  of  the  congregation  for  the 
in-i'mtenanoe  of  a  colporteur  in  France. 

Mr  Crawford,  one  of  the  Irish  mission- 
aries, being  present,  gave  an  animated  ac- 
count of  the  effect  produced  on  the  poor 
Irish  by  the  christian  instruction  imparted 
—of  the  opposition  they  received  from  the 
priest's  party,  and  the  dangers  often  en- 
cooatered  in  holding  the  meetings  for  reli- 
gioQs  exercises.  The  Bev.  Mr  Tweedie,  in 
acknowledging  the  money  received  from 
the  society,  thus  writes  to  Dr  M'Crie, — "  In 
thanking  you  and  your  friends  for  their  con- 
tributions, allow  mo  to  say,  after  some  ob- 
servation, that  I  do  not  know  an  opening 
for  doing  good  in  the  liighest  sense  of  all, 
that  promises  to  produce  better  results  for 
the  eTer-needful  blessing,  than  that  now 
referred  to.  Had  we  fhnds  and  an  agency, 
the  time  I  think  is  full  come  fof  making  a 
decided  impression  on  not  a  few  of  the 
Irish." 

The  object  of  the  Edinburgh  Irish  Mis- 
sion, as  stated  in  the  Original  Secession 
Magazine  for  March,  1849,  is  to  teach  the 
Irish  Boman  Catholics  residing  there  to 
read  the  scriptures  in  their  native  tongue, 
»id  to  instruct  them  in  the  doctrines  of 
evangelical  Christianity.  Such  congrega- 
tions or  individuals  as  may  he  inclined  to 
aaast  in  this  important  and  very  interesting 
work,  are  respectfnlly  solicited  to  send  their 
contributions  to  the  treasurer,  Mr  David 
Waterstoo,  No.  12  George  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, 


BRrnSR  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  PROPAGA- 
TION OF  THB  OOBPBL  AMONG  THB 
JBW8. 

The  Eighth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this 
society  took  place  on  Friday  evening,  at 
Freemason's  Hall,  Great  Queen  Street, 
London,  and  was  veiy  numerously  attended. 
We  give  the  following  abstract  of  a  most 
interesting  report,  which  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Younge,  the  resident  secretary : — 
A  change  most  favourable  to  christian 
effort  had  recently  passed  over  the  Jewish 
people ;  they  were  now  in  general  posses- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents.  An  illustration 
of  this  was  lately  presented  by  a  learned 
rabbi,  who,  in  contest  with  a  Boman 
Catholic  antagonist,  met  and  refuted  his 
every  argument  by  quotations  from  the 
New  Testament.  But  though  the  Jew 
was  in  a  great  measure  firee  from  the  rab- 
binical usages  which  once  closed  his  ear 
against  scriptural  argument  and  persuasion, 
he  was  yet  unacquainted  savingly  with  the 
tmth  which  would  alone  make  Um  free  in- 
deed. The  column  had  been  stripped  of 
its  ivy,  but  it  was  marble  still ;  the  dry 
bones  bad  assumed  the  semblance  of  life, 
but  there  was  no  breath  in  them.  The 
society's  missionaries  at  home  and  abroad 
bore  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  fact,  that 
there  was  an  increanng  facility  for  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews, 
and  that  there  werennmerous  believers  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  whose  faith  was  not  yet 
Bu£Sciently  vigorous  for  open  avowal.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  six  individuals,  who  had 
been  instructed  by  the  missionaries  in  this 
country,  bad  been  baptised,  on  evidence  of 
theur  piety.  A  Jewish  youth,  for  a  short 
time  an  assistant-missionary,  had  gone  to 
Australia,  leaving  here,  among  the  results 
of  his  early  zeal,  a  young  man  first  led  by 
him  to  that  anxious  inquiry  which  issued  in 
his  conversion,  and  he  had  recently  been  re- 
ceived into  the  collie  as  a  stident.  One 
of  the  missionaries  told  of  the  free  access  he 
had  to  Jewish  families,  the  constant  visits 
of  inquirers  to  his  house,  the  growing  dis- 
taste for  the  Talmud,  and  the  attendance  of 
Jewish  families  with  delight  on  the  ordi- 
nances of  christian  worship.  He  told  of  a 
dying  Jewess,  whose  spuritual  interests  he  had 
watched  for  many  months,  who  declared  all 
her  hope  to  rest  on  the  infinite  merojr  of  God, 
and  the  all-sufficient  atonement  of  His  Son, 
and  who  recommended  to  her  children  her 
bible  as  a  more  precious  legacy  than  her  pro- 
perty.   Another  missionary  considered  the 
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smoont  of  pomtiTe  benefit  in  his  diatriet  as 
beyond  celcoUtion.  Another  referred  to  an 
instance  of  eerions  ooDYictioB  awakened  in 
the  mind  of  a  Jewish  gentleman,  by  his  at- 
tendance at  the  last  anniversary  of  the  so- 
ciety. He  also  told  of  a  dear  child  to  whom 
he  had  g^Ten  and  explained  the  New  Tes- 
tament, arowing,  in  the  presence  of  her 
Jewish  parents,  her  love  to  Jesns,  jost  be- 
fore her  spirit  took  its  flight;  and  of  an 
eminoitly  pioos  christian  lady,  by  birth  a 
danghter  of  Abraham,  first  led  to  prayerfol 
inqniry  by  the  scriptnral,  persoauTe  elo- 
quence of  a  little  boy,  a  collector  for  this 
society.  The  female  scriptnro  reader  fonnd 
great  canse  for  enoonragement.  Thirty  per* 
sons  had  sabscribed  for  and  purchased,  and 
ten  more  were  subscribing  for,  the  entire 
scriptures;  twenty-ux  Jewish  females  re* 
gnlarly  attended  her  bible  class;  and  seren 
more  families  were  willing  to  be  visited,  and 
let  their  children  attend  once  or  twice 
a-week.  The  past  year  had  closed  the 
educational  course  of  the  first  students  in 
the  Misionsry  College.  One  had  with- 
drawn a  few  months  ago  to  pnnne  medical 
studies,  but  still  with  a  view  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  spiritual  good  of  his  brethren. 


Six  of  them  halving  g^  entixe  satii 
to  their  tntois,  and  indiridnally  ezpranl 
their  soleDm  resololion  to  dedicate  tiidr 
lives  to  the  caiMe  of  their  bcelkn,  bid 
been  publidy  set  apart  as  miBJiineriM,  acd 
were  now  engaged  in  the  woik.  Iheeolkge 
was  again  opoied,  and  had  fooofed  four 
students.    From  abroad,  Mr  Stem  leporied 
that  five  peraooa  had  been  baptised  it  Frank- 
fort during  the  yesr.   MrGotthalpreKnted 
the  most  urgent  motives  fiar  streogtheomg 
the  mission  in  Germany.    He  had  eib- 
blisbed  a  monthly  periodiosl,  txanilsted  aial 
distributed  a  number  of  the  society^  tnd£, 
and  disposed  of  799  copies  of  the  Helv  Scxip- 
tures.    He  eamestlj  appealed  for  a  nuesioo 
to  the  670,000  Jews  in  the  AutriaD  em- 
pire.   The  opening  year  would  of  neoMBtr 
be  one  of  increased   expendituie,  as  the 
committee  would  haye  to  provide  far  tltf 
support  of  about  twenty  agents,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  eight  stadents  expeeted  to  rp- 
place  thoee   who   had    left   the  coli^. 
The  resources  of  the  past  year  had  not  diou- 
nished,  except  in  a  few  instances,  where  tht 
failure,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  only  tenpo- 
rary. 


EXTENT  OF  DRINKING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

A  PARLIAMENTARY  paper,  moved  for  by  Mr  Alderman  Hamphrey,  sbows 
that  the  number  of  licensed  brewers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  year 
encUng  on  the  10th  of  October,  1849,  was  2507— the  number  of  lioensed 
viotuiulers  8S,496 — the  number  of  soch  victuallers  who  brew  th^  own  beer 
26,166-— the  nnm1)er  of  bushels  of  malt  consumed  by  brewers  19,658,052— 
the  number  consumed  by  victuallers  7,067,166. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  licensed  brewers  and  licensed 
victuallers  in  each  excise  collection  in  Scotland,  with  the  number  of  bushels 
of  malt  consumed  by  each  class : — 


No.  of  Vic- 
tuallers. 

VietuallerB 

Malt  con- 

Maltcoa 

Cdlectioas. 

Kg.  of  Brewers. 

who  brew  their 
own  beer. 

sumed  by 
brewem. 

somedb. 
TktnaOer 

Aberdeen, 

- 

23 

1,123 

10 

49,587 

3,624 

AigyU(N<Mth,) 
Argyll  (South,) 

- 

— 

243 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

218 

— 

— 

•         _  1  - 

Ayr, 

- 

18 

2,107 

3 

64,447 

2,022 

Caithness, 

- 

1 

285 

31 

456 

2,459 

Dumfries, 

^ 

13 

793 

— 

20,087 

— 

Elgin,     -        - 

- 

9 

580 

5 

21,510 

668 

Glasgow, 

- 

7 

2,427 

— 

59,451 

— 

Haddington,    -   • 

- 

19 

894 

6 

62,402 

11,77:1 

Inremess, 

- 

4 

444 

22 

3,387 

2,42S 

IJnlithgow,     - 

- 

<] 

1,8G9 

8 

18,923 

7,209 

Montrose, 

- 

16 

1.522 

G2 

15,702 

35,408 

Perth,    - 

- 

— 

622 

22 

26,744 

Stirlixig, 

- 

21 

1,073 

12 

61,099 

14,4i:t 

Edinhuigh, 

«w 

22 

1,381 

— 

402,842 

— 

Total,        -      154  15,081  181  764,843     106,743 

The  number  of  licensed  brewers  in  Ireland  was  96 — of  licensed  victuallers, 
14,080— bushels  of  malt  consumed  by  brewers,  1,204,875. 


THE 
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PAUL  BY  NATURE,  AND  PAUL  BY  GRACE. 

It  is  yery  difficult  for  a  man  to  speak  or  write  much  about  himself 
without  injuring  his  humility.  Hence,  wise  and  good  men  are 
generally  found  to  have  little  to  say  on  the  topic.  If,  however,  we 
look  into  the  wri^ngs  of  the  apostle  Paul,  we  will  find  that  he  very 
frequently  speaks  about  himself;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  not- 
withstanding these  repeated  references  to  his  own  experience  and 
history,  his  humility  rather  seems  to  grow  upon  us  than  to  be  injured. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  he  never  speaks  of  himself  unless  for  the 
purpose  ef  exalting  Christ,  and  extolling  the  exceeding  riches  of  free  and 
sovereign  grace  manifested  in  his  conversion.  Of  the  manner  of  these 
references  to  himself,  we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians:  <  If  any  other  man  thinketh  that  he 
hath  whereof  he  might  trust  in  the  flesli,  I  more:  circumcised  the 
eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews ;  as  touching  the  law,  a  PharLsee ;  concerning  zeal, 
persecuting  tlio  church;  touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the 
law,  blameless.  But  what  things  were  gain  to  we,  those  I  counted  loss 
for  Christ.  Yea  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord :  for  whom  I 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that 
I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righ- 
teousness, which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of 
Christ,  the  righteousness  whicli  is  of  God  by  faiih. 

In  the  above  passage  we  have  a  compend  of  Paul's  inward  life 
and  progress.  He  is  here  drawn  in  his  twofold  character — Paul  by 
natare,  and  Paul  by  grace;  Paul  as  a  christian,  and  Paul  as  a  Jew; 
Paul  as  standing  on  mount  Sinai,  and  Paul  as  come  to  mount  Zion, 
the  city  of  the  living  God ;  Paul  as  the  fanatical  champion  of  Judaism, 
and  Paul  as  the  ardent,  and  devoted,  and  heroic  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

First,  we  have  an  account  of  his  attainments  and  privileges  in  his 
unconverted  state.  These  were  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  Jew. 
He  was  *  circumcised  the  eighth  day,'  and  was,  therefore,  from  infancy 
externally  in  covenant  with  God.  He  was  *  of  the  stock  of  Israel/ 
and  not  a  proselyte  from  among  the  Gentiles.  He  was  *  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,'  and  therefore  descended  from  one  of  those  two  tribes  who 

No.  XVI,  2  Qt 
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continued  loyal  to  the  house  of  Dayid,  and  faithful  to  the  service  of 
God,  when  tho  other  ten  became  disloyal  and  idolatrous.    He  was 
*  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews;'  not  a  Helirew  by  affinity,  or  by  natoral- 
isation,  in  consequence  of  his  family  having  long  resided  iti  the  coantrj, 
but  because  he  was  of  the  pure,  genuine,  ancient  Hebrew  race,  both 
by  father  and  mother.     '  As  touching  the  law,  he  was  a  Pharisee.' 
He  belonged  to  the  strictest  sect  of  religionists  among  the  Jews,  and 
the  one  which  had  the  highest  reputation  for  godliness.     And  be  was 
not  an  indifferent,  torpid  adherent  of  the  faith  of  his  renowned  fore- 
fathers, but  pre-eminent  for  zeal :    '  Concerning  zeal,  persecuting  the 
church.'     In  respect  to  moral  conduct  and  the  observance  of  religions 
ceremonies,  he  was  unblameable  and  irreprovable :    *  Touching  the 
righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,  blameless.'     Here  was  a  goodly 
array  of  qualifications:  the  very  paragon  of  a  professor  of  Judaism. 
How  many  have  attempted  to  build  for  eternity  on  a  less  likely 
foundation — to  ascend  to  heaven  by  a  ladder  that  had  fewer  steps  ? 
And  there  was  a  time  when  Paul  gloried  in  his  attainments.    No 
sooner,  however,  did  he  get  a  discovery  of  Christ  and  of  his  surpassing 
excellence  and  unsearchable  riches,  than  the  glory  of  Phatiseeism 
was  eclipsed ;    all  that  he  had  been   and  done  appeared  empty, 
beggarly,   and   vile ;    self  was  dethroned  and  Christ  exalted  in  its 
place;  and  all  things  appeared  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
glorifying  and  enjoying  of  Christ :    *  What  things  were  gain  to  me, 
those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ.    Yea  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things 
but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord; 
for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them 
but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  hiro.' 

It  is  evident,  from  the  first  glance  at  these  words,  and  from  the  most 
superficial  view  of  this  apostle's  history,  that  a  very  great  change 
took  place  upon  his  character.  He  was  not  simply  an  altered  man ; 
he  was  a  new  man.  '  What  things  were  once  gain  to  him,  became 
loss.'  His  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  plans,  and  conduct  were 
entirely  reversed.  The  dispositions  of  his  inner  man  were  made 
anew.  He  believes  what  he  once  rejected,  and  rejects  what  he  once 
believed ;  he  hates  what  he  once  loved,  and  loves  supremely  what 
he  once  hated  with  implacable  hatred ;  he  adores  the  name  which  he 
once  blasphemed,  burns  with  unquenchable  zeal  to  diffuse  that  gospel 
which  he  once  persecuted ;  and  those  objects  for  which  he  once  'lived, 
and  moved,  and  had  his  being,'  are  of  no  more  value  in  his  estimation 
than  mire  upon  the  streets.  Never  in  the  Ivistory  of  the  human  mind 
was  there  a  change  more  remarkable  in  its  character,  or  more  memo- 
rable in  its  results.  From  being  the  brightest  ornament-,  and  the 
ablest  and  most  devoted  champion  of  Judaism,  he  became  the 
most  eminent  defender  of  Christianity,  and  the  most  illustrious 
human  pattern  that  has  ever  appeared  of  the  united  grace  and  gran- 
deur of  the  christian  spirit.  If  the  lion  had  become  a  lamb— if  the 
vulture  had  been  suddenly  transformed  into  a  dove,  when  about  to 
seize  its  victim — if  the  mighty  river  in  the  Western  World  had  been 
made  to  re-ascend  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  and  flow  backwards, — ^the 
change  would  have  been  less  wonderful,  than  when  the  proud,  selfish, 
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aspiring,  malignant,  vindictive  Pharisee  was  transformed  into  the  hum- 
ble, generous,  disinterested,  self-denied,  and  devoted  follower  of  Christ 
and  friend  of  the  human  race. 

And  a  similar  change  all  must  undergo ;  not,  perhaps,  so  remarka- 
ble, circumstantially,  but  a  change  essentially  the  same,  according  to 
the  measure  of  our  stature.  *  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature.'  It  is  not  enough  that  our  conduct  is  altered;  it  is  not 
enough  that  our  faculties  are  cultivated ;  it  is  not  enough  that  our 
passions  are  under  control :  our  nature  must  be  changed  in  its  most 
interior  and  radical  departments.  '  Old  things  must  pass  away,  and 
all  things  become  new.'  We  do  not  require  to  get  new  faculties,  but 
to  get  new  dispositions  to  animate  these  faculties.  We  do  not  require 
more  powerful  faculties,  but  to  have  the  power  already  possessed  fixed 
upon  other  objects,  and  made  to  act  in  another  direction.  We  must 
get  new  views  of  God  and  of  ourselves,  of  time  and  of  eternity,  of  the 
world  and  the  Saviour.  We  must  get  new  desires,  new  hopes,  new 
fears,  new  feelings.  We  must  hate  what  we  loved,  and  love  what  we 
hated ;  we  must  renounce  what  we  desired,  and  deny  ourselves  to 
that  in  which  we  delighted ;  instead  of  looking  down  upon  the  earth, 
we  must  *  lift  up  our  eyes  to  heaven.^  The  reality  and  necessity  of 
such  a  change  is  much  insisted  on  in  the  word  of  Grod.  This  is  the 
turning-point  of  the  soul's  immortal  destiny — the  commencement  of 
vital  godliness ; — without  it  there  can  be  no  true  religion ;  without  it 
there  can  be  no  meetness  for  the  state  of  everlasting  felicity.  And  yet 
instead  of  this  inward,  radical,  thorough  change,  how  slight,  and  super- 
iicial,  and  trivial  those  reformations  with  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the 
greater  number  of  professors  rest  contented  I  A  little  restraint  upon 
their  passions,  a  mere  keeping  within  the  limits  of  sobriety  and  decency 
in  their  conduct,  a  form  of  godliness,  without  its  power,  lamps 
without  oil,  profession  without  practice,  is  all  that  most  men  seem 
concerned  about.  But  this  will  not  do.  It  is  not  thus  easily  that 
men  can  escape  from  Satan,  or  be  prepared  for  heaven.  Paul  was 
better  than  this  while  unconverted.  He  was  honest,  upright,  sober, 
and  showed  the  most  laud<ible  punctuality,  and  the  most  painful 
assiduity,  and  the  most  burning  zeal  in  his  religion;  and  yet,  after  all, 
he  required  to  be  created  again  in  Christ  Jesus;  and  we  must  be 
created  again,  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind,  or  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

It  was  not  merely  a  change  that  took  place  in  Paul's  speculative 
views,  but  a  change  in  his  will,  a  change  in  the  choice  of  his  soul, 
a  change  in  regai'd  to  the  chief  end  of  his  existence.  His  language  is 
not,  '  What  was  my  creed  formerly,  has  ceased  to  be  my  creed  now ; 
I  ceased  to  be  a  Pharisee,  and  made  a  profession  of  the  christian 
religion.'  No,  his  words  are,  *  what  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I 
counted  loss  for  Christ.'  His  mind  was  changed  in  regard  to  that  in 
which  the  gain  or  chief  end  of  the  soul  consisted.  Formerly  he 
thought  he  could  only  serve  God  aright,  and  secure  his  own  happiness 
by  obser\'ing  the  requirements  of  the  Jewish  law,  by  defending  the 
principles  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  endeavouring  to  extirpate  its 
opponents.    This  was  his  hope,  this  was  his  gain,  this  the  traffic,  by 
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carrjing  on  which,  with  great  ability  and  indostiy,  be  expected  to 
realise  immense  wealth  in  the  sight  of  God.  At  Uiat  time  he  saw 
nothing  estimable  in  Christ — no  glory  in  his  person,  no  safety  in  his 
mediation,  no  wisdom  in  his  gospel,  and  nothing  but  ignominy  in  his 
cross.  Now,  however,  all  is  changed:  a  complete  revolution  has 
taken  place  upon  his  inner  man:  Christ  has  taken  possession  of  his 
soul,  and  he  now  sees  inconceivable  excellence  in  his  person,  un- 
searchable riches  in  his  grace,  and  glory  unspeakable  in  his  cross. 
His  whole  course  of  life  is  altered.  Christ  is  now  the  grand  predo- 
minating object  which  fills  his  eye,  and  fires  his  heart,  and  animates 
his  conduct,  and  is  the  end  of  his  existence.  'To  me  to  live  is 
Christ.'  This  was  a  most  enlightened  change  on  the  part  of  PanL 
Thereby  he  placed  his  safety  as  a  sinner  on  a  sure  foundation,  and 
could  say,  *I  know  whom  I  have  believed.'  Thereby  he  betook 
himself  to  God's  plan  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  souls ;  and  the  end 
of  his  existence  was  thus  brought  into  harmony  with  the  plans  and  the 
purposes  of  God.  And  we  have  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  and  require 
to  be  brought  back  again  to  the  chief  end  of  man.  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  rest  content  with  a  change  of  creed;  let  us  not  rest  content 
with  a  change  of  sentiment;  let  us  not  rest  content  with  a  chaoge  of 
outward  conduct.  Let  us  seek  to  have  an  inward  change  in  regard 
to  our  chief  end;  let  us  never  rest  content  until  we  make  the  glory  of 
Christ  our  chief  aim,  and  the  enjoyment  of  God  in  Christ  our 
supreme  good.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  look  to  Christ  for  our  safety^ 
if  wo  look  to  the  world  as  our  gain.  Christ  must  be  our  gain,  Christ 
must  be  our  riches,  Christ  must  be  our  honour,  or  we  have  no  part  in 
his  salvation.  To  know  him,  to  confide  in  him,  to  serve  him,  to  love 
,him,  to  be  like  him  now,  and  to  be  with  him  for  ever,  these  are,  to  the 
christian,  what  wealth  is  to  the  covetous  man;  what  sensual  delights 
are  to  the  lovers  of  pleasure ;  what  power  is  to  the  votary  of  ambidon. 
Christ  is  the  object  of  his  ruling  passion,  of  his  supreme  desire. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  make  this  profession  in  words.  If  we  have 
such  principles  within  us,  they  will  lead  to  practical  results.  We 
may  sissent  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  ought  to  be  the  supreme  good 
of  the  soul,  and  yet  we  may  be  clinging  to  the  world,  and  every  year 
may  be  bringing  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  our  bosoms ;  and  it  is  a 
melancholy  thing  when  high  evangelical  sentiments  are  found  united 
with  a  worldly  diiposition — a  sad  thing  when  Christ  is  in  the  head, 
while  Mammon  iu  the  heart  sits  exalted  as  on  a  throne  of  state* 
Wherever  Christ  is  seen,  and  felt,  and  believed  to  be  the  chief  good, 
it  will  be  productive  of  great  practical  results — it  will,  to  the  indi- 
vidual, *  turn  the  world  upside  down.'  Such  was  the  efi^ect  produced 
on  the  mind  of  Paul.  So  soon  as  lie  became  acquainted  with  Christ, 
all  things  in  which  he  formerly  gloried  were  renounced,  and  thrown 
away  as  worthless,  for  the  Saviour's  sake :  *  What  things  were  gain 
to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ.'  These  are  seafaring  terras. 
The  word  rendered  f/ain  signifies  that  kind  of  gain  which  is  obtained 
by  trading;  or  rather  the  rich  commodities  which  constitute  the  cargo 
of  a  merchantman,  and  from  the  sale  of  which  he  expects  to  realise 
much  gain.     The  word  loss  signifies  loss  incurred  in  trade,  and  more 
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especially  that  kind  of  loss  which  is  sustained  at  sea  during  a  storm, 
when  the  goods  are  thrown  overboard  for  the  purpose  of  lightening 
the  ship  and  saving  the  passengers.  The  figivre,  in  its  application  to 
Paul's  case,  is  very  beautiful.  In  his  own  estimation,  while  seeking 
salvation  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  he  was  like  a  gallant  vessel  with 
sails  full  blown  and  a  rich  cargo  on  board,  sailing  under  favourable 
auspices,  and  wafted  by  propitious  gales  towards  the  haven  of  eternal 
life.  But  the  heavens  darkened,  and  the  wind  blew,  and  the  tempest 
raged,  and  this  stately  vessel  was  like  to  be  broken,  and  the  owner 
thereof,  who  had  been  congratulating  himself  on  his  rich  cargo,  and 
the  gain  and  the  grandeur  that  would  accrue  from  it,  has  his  dreams 
of  fancy  broken,  has  his  pride,  and  ambition,  and  self-complacency 
laid  for  ever  low :  he  sees  himself  on  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  he  is  now 
fareful  only  about  the  preservation  of  his  life ;  and  perceiving  that  his 
cargo  was  endangering  the  ship,  was  imperilling  himself,  he  sees  it 
will  be  gain  to  get  quit  of  it,  he  sees  that  to  retain  it  will  be  the  loss 
of  all,  and,  therefore,  with  his  own  hands  he  labours  most  assiduously 
in  casting  his  rich  wares  into  the  sea,  as  did  the  mariners,  to  lighten 
the  ship,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  book  of  Jonah.  To  speak  without 
a  figure :  while  all  was  calm  in  Paul's  conscience,  he  thought  he  was 
rich,  spiritually,  and  in  the  way  to  become  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
world :  but  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Damas- 
cus ;  when  he  got  a  sight  of  the  exceeding  glory  of  God,  and  of  the 
holiness,  extent,  and  spirituality  of  the  divine  law ;  when  his  eyes 
were  opened  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  righteousness,  he  then 
saw  that  his  life  was  in  danger — he  saw  that  his  own  doings,  even 
the  very  best  of  them,  compromised  his  safety— he  saw  that  his  out- 
ward privileges  augmented  his  condemnation — he  saw  that  his  obser- 
Tances  were  formal  and  hypocritical — he  saw  that  his  morality  was 
rotten  at  the  core ^— he  saw  that  his  knowledge  was  prejudice,  that  his 
strictness  was  bigotry,  that  his  zeal  was  the  unhallowed  flame  of 
fanaticism,  or  ardour  tinged  with  malign  affections,  and  not  that  pure, 
lambent,  genial  flame,  which  is  kindled  in  the  soul  by  the  love  of  God, 
and  regard  to  his  glory — he  saw  the  blood  of  saints  on  his  hands,  and 
that  in  the  sight  of  God  he  was  a  persecutor  and  a  blasphemer ; — and 
when  he  saw  all  this,  like  the  tempest-beaten  seaman,  he  flings  over- 
board the  whole  of  his  former  cargo,  in  order  to  save  his  life  ;  for  he 
sees  that  what  he  once  trusted  in  is  now  his  greatest  danger — that 
what  he  once  gloried  in  is  his  greatest  ignominy  and  disgrace.  And 
when  the  soul  is  awakened,  and  has  its  eyes  opened  to  perceive  the 
spirituality  of  the  law,  and  the  majesty,  holiness,  and  justice  of  God, 
then  every  former  ground  of  confidence  is  laid  in  the  dust.  Even 
those  things  in  which  we  may  be  trusting  for  salvation — our  know- 
ledge, our  morality,  our  church  privileges,  our  zeal  for  the  gospel, 
car  opposition  to  error,  our  hatred  to  evil  practices  in  others — all 
these,  when  viewed  in  the  holy  light  of  a  perfect  law,  will  only  show 
our  vileness  and  guiltiness — only  tend  to  sink  the  vessel ;  and  there- 
fore we  should  take  them  up — take  the  most  prized,  the  most  che- 
rished, the  most  beloved  ;  take  not  only  our  sins,  but  take  our 
righteousnesses ;  take  our  choicest  treasures ;  take  our  idols  of  silver 
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and  of  gold ;  take  the  finest  of  our  Babylonish  garments ;  take  the 
whole  of  what  was  once  the  souFs  fortune — all  that  it  lived  bj  en 
earth,  and  all  that  it  expected  to  live  bj  in  heaven  :  take  it  all,  and 
fiing  it  overboard,  and  say  with  exaltation,  Kone  but  Christ,  none 
but  Christ,  for  pardon,  acceptance,  and  everlasting  life.  And  well 
may  the  believing  soul  iling  all  overboard  for  the  Saviour,  for  in  him 
there  is  unsearchable  wealth,  enough  to  enrich  the  great  company 
which  no  man  can  number,  to  make  them  rich  not  merely  according 
to  the  style  of  earth,  but  according  to  the  style  of  heaven,  and  to  keep 
them  so  through  all  the  ages  of  eternity. 

Paul  was  not  only  willing  to  renounce  the  things  which  had  for- 
merly been  gain  to  him,  he  esteemed  and  preferred  Christ  before  all 
things,  and  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  for  his  sake  :   '  Yea  doubtless, 
and  I  count  all  things  but  loss.'     Not  only  his  former  ground  of  de- 
pendence, but  all  hopes,  all  indulgences,  all  attainments,  all  that  he 
had,  all  that  he  hoped  for,  all  that  he  had  done,  or  could  do,  or  could 
attain ;  he  counted  all  things  but  loss,  ^  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.'    Not  only  did  he  prefer  Christ  to  all,  he  pre- 
ferred him  inexpressibly.    In  comparison  with  him,  all  things  else 
were  counted  as  dung.    They  had  no  glory  because  of  the  glory  that 
excelleth.     All  wealth,  all  grandeur,  all  glory,  all  that  Satan  showed 
to  our  Lord  himself  on  the  mountain ;  all  these,  in  comparison  with 
Christ,  appeared  to  Paul's  mind  to  be  mean,  empty,  vile.    And  when 
Christ  reveals  himself  in  a  saving  manner  to  the  soul,  all  things  put 
together,  which  natural  men  most  value  and  admire,  are  lighter  than 
vanity.     '  What  is  a  man  profited,  though  he  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul  T '    But  the  man  who  wins  Christ  saves  his 
soul.    As  far,  therefore,  as  the  immortal  spirit  transcends  in  excell^ice 
the  frail  framework  of  dust  by  which  it  is  now  surrounded,  and  which 
is  soon  to  be  reduced  again  to  dust ;  as  far  as  the  infinite  depths  of 
eternity  surpass  the  narrow  limits  and  the  shallow  surface  of  time ; 
so  far  ought  Christ  to  be  enthroned  in  the  bosoms  of  his  people  above 
all  rivals  or  competitors.    Whatever  else  would  take  the  highest  place 
in  the  heart,  the  believing  soul  will  say  to  it.  Friend,  sit  lower  down, 
and  let  a  worthier  than  thee  have  that  place  ;  let  the  throne  be  re- 
served for  the  King,  and  come  down  thou,  and  everything  else,  and 
stand  on  his  footstool.     Come,  all  possessions,  all  attainments,  all 
enjoyments !     Come  all  of  you,  and  be  ministering  servants  to  Jesus 
if  you  will ;  but  if  you  will  not,  I  renoimce  you  all,  I  fling  you  all 
away ;  and  may  you  and  everything  else  perish  that  cannot  be  con- 
secrated to  Christ !     This  unity  of  soul,  this  making  Christ  all  in  all 
is  high  exercise.     It  is  not,  however,  visionary.    When  we  think  ot 
this,  we  have  reason  to  be  humbled.     Oh  I  how  deeply  to  be  bum- 
bled !     We  have  so  oflen  preferred  other  things  to  Christ,  we  have 
given  the  throne  to  sin — it  has  been  entertained,  and  re^ed,  and 
banqueted,  while  wc  have  said  to  the  Saviour,  Stand  thou  on  the 
footstool,  or  remain  in  this  obscure  comer,  or  tarry  till  the  Sabbath, 
when  I  shall  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  then  I  will  pay  thee  some 
attention  ;  but  meanwhile  I  am  so  engaged  with  matters  that  will  not 
stand  over,  that  I  have  no  time  for  your  company.     We  have  reason 
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to  blush  and  to  lie  down  before  God  and  weep  for  the  blindness  of 
our  minds,  for  the  hardness  of  our  hearts,  for  our  amazing  folly  in 
preferring  such  things  to  the  Saviour.  How  many  prefer  Mammon 
to  Christ,  and  would  rather  have  the  gold  that  perisheth  than  the 
gold  tried  in  the  fire  ?  How  manj  prefer  sensuality  to  Christ — the 
life  of  a  beast  to  that  of  an  angel?  How  many  prefer  the  pursuits 
of  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,  to  Jesus  ?  The  chiefest  among  ten 
thousand,  the  glory  of  heaven,  the  well-beloved  Son  of  God,  is  still 
despised  and  rejected  of  men,  and  counted  as  loss,  when  compared 
mQx  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life.  A  great  gulph  separates  the  souls  of  such  from  that  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  They  stand,  as  it  were,  on  a  different  continent  in  the 
spiritual  world ;  they  dwell  in  the  arctic  regions;  they  are  surrounded 
with  ice  and  snow,  and  destitute  of  his  life,  and  verdure,  and  fruitful- 
ness.  If,  however,  it  was  required  by  Paul's  religion  to  count  all 
things  but  loss  for  Christ,  all  are  yet  entire  strangers  to  his  religion, 
in  the  life  and  power  thereof,  who  count  Christ  loss  and  the  world 
gain — ^who  sacrifice  Christ  to  obtain  the  world — who  disobey  Christ 
to  please  the  world — who  desert  Christ  that  they  may  cleave  to  the 
world.  May  God  by  his  Spirit  open  all  our  eyes  to  see  the  excellency, 
beauty,  and  glory  of  Christ's  person ;  and  may  we  be  enabled  to  re« 
solve,  by  the  grace  of  God  assisting,  that  we  will  prefer  nothing  to 
him,  and  prefer  him  above  all ! 

Paul's  resolution  was  very  decided.  *  Yea  doubtless,  and  I  count 
all  things  but  loss.'  '  Yea  doubtless ' — ^there  is  no  doubt,  no  may  be, 
or  peradventure  in  the  case ;  I  decidedly  prefer  Christ  to  all  things, 
and  am  willing  cheerfully  and  resolutely  to  sacrifice  everything  for 
his  sake.  Paul  was  naturally  of  a  decided  and  imperious  character. 
While  unconverted,  he  was  a  decided  adherent  of  Judaism.  Not  con« 
tented  with  maintaining  the  ground  it  already  possessed,  he  seems  to 
have  formed  in  his  mind  the  daring  and  gigantic  scheme  of  utterly 
exturpating  the  christian  religion  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  for 
this  purpose  his  zeal  carried  him  even  tck  foreign  lands,  that  he  might 
cany  on  the  war  against  the  saints.  While  Christianity  made  Paul 
a  new  man,  it  did  not  make  him  another  man.  His  personal  identity 
remains — the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  mind  remain  ;  but 
they  are  animated  by  new  dispositions,  and  directed  to  new  ends. 
Formerly  a  decided  Jew,  he  now  became  as  decided  a  christian.  He 
who  was  once  '  mad  with  rage,'  is  now  remarkable  for  calm,  strong, 
inflexible  principle,  which  went  steadily  to  its  purpose,  and  made  its 
way  with  silent  but  resistless  power.  Once  '  breathing  out  threaten- 
iogs  and  slaughter,'  he  now  breathes  love  and  goodwill  to  all  men. 
Once  the  most  eminent  of  persecutors,  he  is  now  the  most  patient  of 
sufferers,  the  boldest  of  confessors,  the  most  resigned  among  martyrs. 
Once  going  from  country  to  country  to  persecute  the  saints,  he  now 
gathers  them  in  all  lands  to  his  bosom — he  makes  mention  of  them 
all  in  his  prayers — ^the  care  of  all  the  churches  daily  comes  upon  him. 
Once  determined  to  exterminate  Christianity,  he  now  is  penetrated, 
he  now  is  energised,  he  now  breathes,  as  the  breath  of  his  soul's  life, 
the  spirit  of  that  command,  ^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
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gospel  to  every  creature.'  From  Jerusalem  round  about  to  Ulyricnm, 
in  cities  and  villages,  among  Jews,  Greeks,  and  barbarians,  he  \rent, 
or  rather  flew  on  the  wings  of  faith  and  love,  from  region  to  regiou, 
undaunted  by  danger  or  distance,  by  the  fury  of  the  elements  or  the 
wrath  of  man,  and  made  his  home  wherever  God  appointed  his  work. 
He  was  a  decided  christian.  Gt>d,  by  his  grace,  converted  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  Paul's  character  into  a  grace  of  equal  strmgth ; 
and  his  life  is  the  holiest,  the  loveliest,  the  noblest  specimen  of  de- 
cision of  character  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  And 
we  should  seek  to  have  as  much  decision  as  christians  as  we  have  in 
other  matters.  We  ought  to  be  as  decided  in  serving  Christ,  aa  wb 
have  been  in  serving  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh  :  we  ought  to 
be  a  great  deal  more  so,  for  Christ  is  infinitely  better  in  himself,  and 
has  done  unspeakably  more  for  us.  If  we  have  been  distinguished 
for  our  love  of  knowledge,  we  should  never  be  satisfied  with  our 
Christianity  till  we  are  equally  distinguished  for  our  love  of  chiistian 
knowledge.  If  we  have  been  smitten  with  the  love  of  wealth,  we 
should  never  rest  content  with  our  religion  till  we  are  as  diligent,  and 
vigilant,  and  energetic,  and  persevering  in  seeking  after  the  pearl  of 
price.  If  we  have  been  sensual,  we  should  never  rest  content  with 
our  religion,  until  we  have  more  pleasure,  delight,  and  enjoyment  in 
♦he  favour  and  fellowship  of  Grod,  as  the  men  of  the  world  had  *  when 
their  com  and  their  wine  abounded.'  If  we  have  been  ambitious,  we 
should  never  rest  content  while  there  is  any  passion  over  which  we 
have  not  attained  the  mastery,  while  there  is  any  height  of  excellence 
that  is  still  unreached,  and  while  there  is  anything  more  we  can  do 
for  God  or  man.  If  we  have  been  desirous  of  fame,  we  should  nevar 
be  at  rest  till  we  pant  as  earnestly  for  the  approbation  of  God  as  ever 
we  did  for  the  approbation  of  man. 

Paul's  resolution  was  of  a  permanent  character.  It  was  his  calm, 
firm,  deliberate  judgment,  and  not  a  strong  flush  of  feeling — ^not 
merely  a  speat  of  affection,  which  made  his  soul  overflow  its  banks 
with  a  love  and  zeal  for  the  Bedeemer  which  was  soon  to  ebb.  It 
flowed  from  a  spring  in  his  heart  which  Christ  had  opened,  which 
Christ  himself  supplied,  and  which  flowed  with  equal  fulness,  in  som- 
mer  and  in  winter,  all  the  days  of  the  apostle's  life.  Never  was  any 
man  more  closely  allied  to  the  Saviour,  more  identified  with  him  than 
was  Paul.  No  one  of  whom  we  ever  read  appears  to  have  felt  and 
realised  as  he  did  the  wonderful  union  between  Christ  and  his  people. 
Christ  seemed  to  dwell  in  him :  Christ  seemed  to  be  the  soul  of  all 
his  thoughts,  and  plans,  and  purposes ;  and  the  servant  seemed  to  be 
lost  in  his  Master :  *  I  live,  yet  not  T,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.'  Paul's 
inward  life  was  Christ  living  in  Paul,  and  not  Paul  living  by  himself. 
His  outward  life  was  by  Christ,  and  for  Christ :  *  To  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.'  Not  only  do  I  think  about  Christ,  not 
only  do  I  love  him  and  serve  him,  *  to  me  to  live  is  Christ ; '  my  life 
is  by  him,  and  for  him,  and  whatever  is  not  so,  is  not  my  life.  This 
is  a  sublime  idea.  Would  that  the  Lord  may  humble  us  before  the 
portrait  which  this  great  man  has  unconsciously  drawn  of  himself, 
so  that  we  naay  be  able  to  say,  Christ  liveth  in  me ;  and  to  feel  that 
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we  live  as  christians  only  in  so  far  as  we  live  by  him  and  for  him ! 
All  else  is  mere  vegetation,  mere  animal  existence — not  a  life  worthy 
of  a  man,  and  much  less  of  a  christian.  We  should  live  to  Christ, 
and  not  withdraw  from  the  world,  not  shut  ourselves  up  in  solitudes, 
not  consume  our  days  in  lazy  abstractions,  and  indolent,  dreamy 
musings ;  but  we  should  live  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Saviour, 
*  whatever  we  do,  in  word  or  in  deed,  doing  all  in  his  name/  Our 
days  are  but  as  an  handbreadth  and  a  span,  but  if  they  were  to  be 
measured  by  this  rule — if  we  were  to  calculate  that  we  had  lived  only 
so  much  of  our  time  as  we  had  lived  to  Christ,  we  would  all  still  be 
in  infancy,  even  the  oldest  among  us  would  still  be  a  child  in  years. 
But  we  ought  to  lay  hold  on  this  idea,  or  rather,  we  should  seek  that 
it  may  lay  hold  on  us,  that  its  energy  may  penetrate  and  pervade  us 
— ^that  we  may  be  cast  into  its  mould — that  from  henceforth  we  may 
consider  that  our  lives  are  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  beatings  of  our 
pulse,  but  by  the  pulsations  of  our  heart  towards  Jesus — that  our 
years  are  to  be  calculated,  not  by  the  number  of  revolutions  which 
our  earth  makes  around  the  sun,  but  by  the  revolutions  of  the  soul 
around  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

This  was  a  rcell-tri^d  resolution  of  the  apostle.  Many  persons  are 
very  strong  so  long  as  they  remain  untried.  Their  resolutions  are 
good,  and  holy,  and  heroic ;  but  when  put  to  the  test,  these  '  strong 
men  become  as  tow'  in  the  flame;  these  resolutions  become  as  the 
green  withes  on  the  arms  of  Samson,  when  their  corruptions  are 
aroused,  or  their  passions  are  inflamed.  Peter  will  not  forsake 
Christ  though  all  men  should  do  so;  he  will  go  for  him  to  prison; 
even  though  he  should  die  with  him,  he  will  not  deny  him ;  and  yet 
on  that  very  night,  this  man,  so  mighty,  trembles  and  falls  before  the 
soft  words  of  a  maiden,  and  in  the  honr  of  adversity  denies  his  Master 
with  oaths  and  cursing.  And  we  are  all  Peters  by  nature — ^strong 
untried;  and  too  often  Peters  in  practice — weak  when  we  are  tried. 
But  Paul's  resolution  was  formed  after  all  had  been  sacrificed.  He 
does  not  say,  '  for  whom  I  will  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things,'  but,  *  for 
whom  /  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things.'  Never  were  the  pro- 
spects of  a  young  man  higher  than  those  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Consider- 
ing the  greatness  of  his  talents,  the  strength  of  his  character,  and  the 
troublous  times  that  were  opening  on  his  country,  he  might  have 
raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the  Jewish  raCe ;  he  might  have  been 
the  first  man  in  power,  as  he  was  the  first  man  in  genius,  and  have 
occupied  a  place  in  history,  that  would  have  eclipsed  the  renown  of 
all  the  popular  leaders  who  directed  the  frenzied  and  sanguinary 
zealotry  of  his  countrymen  against  the  Romans.  Considering  his 
unrivalled  judgment,  and  matchless  energy  and  intrepidity,  if  Saul 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  state,  he  would  have  been  the 
greatest  worldly  man  of  the  age;  and  Titus  and  Vespasian  might 
have  been  checked  in  their  conquests  by  this  man  of  Tarsus,  in 
Cilicia.  But  for  Christ's  sake  *  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things' 
— he  had  parted  with  ease,  he  had  parted  with  pleasure,  he  had 
parted  with  fame,  he  had  parted  with  ambition,  he  had  parted  with 
self,  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  for  Christ.     And  he  did  not  part 
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with  these  things  reluctantly;  he  did  not  sigh  after  them,  he  did  not 
make  much  ado  ahout  the  sacrifices  he  had  made;  he  did  not  bold 
them  up  before  the  churches  for  their  admiration,  as  who  should  saj, 
Only  think  what  great  sacrifices  Paul  has  made  for  Jesus.    No !  Paul 
dwelt  in  a  higher  region  than  that.     So  elevating  were  the  views 
which  he  had  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  that  all  his  own  melted  away  into 
nothing ;    yea,  they  seemed  to  become  Tile  in  comparison :    *  For 
whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,   and  do  count  them 
but  dung.'      There  was  the   true  spirit,  to  sacrifice  all,  and    yet 
feel  it  as  worthless.     And  this  renunciation  of  all — ^this  laying  of 
self  on  God's  altar — ^this  feeling  that  everything  was  worthless  in 
comparison  of  Christ,  this  was  the  inward  source  of  all  that  energy, 
and  consistency,  and  dignity  which  threw  such  a  lustre  around  ^e 
path  of  this  apostle.     He  3acrificed  much  for  Christ,  but  he  gained 
more  than  he  lost.    If  he  became  poor  and  despised  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  his  character  was  raised,  and  ennobled,  and,  like  a  mountain 
rising  out  of  a  plain,  stood  forth  all  the  more  conspicuously  from  the 
lowliness  of  his  heart,  and  the  meanness  of  his  condition.    If  he 
forfeited  the  hope  of  becoming  the  greatest  man  among  the  Jews,  he 
became  the  greatest  of  the  human  race,  whose  fame  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  species.    His  fame!     Alas!  what  is  fame  to  mortal  la&i  T 
Posthumous  fame !  one  of  the  merest  bubbles,  though  glittering  and 
gaudy,  that  ere  was  blown ! — mere  wind  when  touched !     But  Paul's 
fiune  is  that  of  excellence  and  usefulness — ^the  fame  of  extraordinary 
usefulness  while  living — ^the  fame  of  usefulness  afler  his  death,  which 
shall  endure  through  all  the  ages  of  time,  and  be  extended  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  yield  fruit  unto  God  through  all  the  cycles 
of  an  infinite  eternity.     What  is  the  fame  of  the  greatest  men  who 
lived  at  that  time?     Titus  and  Vespasian,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  zealots  in  that  dreadful  war,  how  low,  and  sordid,  and  soiled ; 
how  rude  and  barbarous  their  renown  compared  with  that  of  Paul, 
which  has  outlived  all  the  civilisations  that  have  hitherto  occurred — 
which  shall  outlive  all  subsequent  civilisations,  and  which  shall  stand 
the  test  even  of  that  period,  '  when  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  as  seven  days!'     And  if 
we  would  be  useful,  if  we  would  obtain  true  renown,  we  must,  like 
Paul,  disentangle  ourselves  from  all  that  is  human  and  temporary, 
and  attach  ourselves  to  what  is  divine  and  eternal,  and  be  willing  to 
be  anything  for  Christ,  to  which  he  calls  us.    And  if  that  Spirit  which 
moulded  the  soul  of  Paul  only  descend  on  us,  and  anoint  us  with  a 
similar  unction,  it  will  augment  inconceivably  our  usefiilness  and  our 
happiness.     In  the  long  run,  we  will  find  that  every  loss  for  Christ  is 
a  gain;  that  every  sacrifice  is  a  deposit  in  the  bank  of  providence; 
that  every  additional  renunciation  of  self,  is  a  purifying  and  expandmg 
of  the  soul,  that  it  may  be  filled  with  more  of  the  fulness  of  God. 

The  spring  and  source  of  the  resolution,  self-denial,  and  devoted* 
ness  of  Paul,  was  the  clear,  sweet,  heart-filling,  soul-transforming 
views  which  he  had  of  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ : 
'  Yea  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.'    The  wonderful  life,  the 
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amazing  energy,  the  unquenchable  zeal,  that  were  in  Paul,  were  fed 
from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  the  Saviour's  fulness  and  glory.  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  oil  that  kept  the  fire  burning 
in  spite  of  all  the  waters  of  affliction  and  temptation  that  threatened 
its  extinction.  Christ's  love  was  the  life-blood  of  his  lieart;  the 
mainspring  of  that  incessant  activity,  the  generating  principle  of 
that  productive  power,  which  made  his  life  so  consistent,  his  labours 
so  abundant,  his  character  so  ardent,  his  usefulness  so  great.  The 
glory  of  Christ  in  his  person,  offices,  and  work,  transcending  all 
comparison  and  all  conception;  the  close  union  which  he  realised 
between  the  Saviour  and  himself;  and  the  infinite  iind  everlasting 
state  of  glory  and  perfection  into  which  he  was  to  enter,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  union,  this  eclipsed  all  earthly  splendour  in  his  eyes;  this 
showed  him  vanity  written  on  all  the  things  of  time ;  this  made  him 
regard  all  present  possessions,  enjoyments,  distinctions,  when  sepa- 
rated from  Jesus  and  his  cause,  as  no  better  than  the  toys  and 
amusements  of  childhood,  and  made  him  to  look  intently  upward,  and 
press  onward  with  all  his  might.  Much  has  been  written  on  the 
character  of  Paul ;  but  all  attempts  to  realise  its  living  unity  and 
completeness  have  been  unsuccessful.  In  order  to  present  Paul 
aright,  we  must  go  to  the  source  of  his  greatness  and  trace  it 
downwards  from  Christ.  The  reverse  process  will  present  his 
skeleton  rather  than  himself.  And  probably  the  church  must  pass 
onward  to  a  brighter  era,  before  any  of  the  sons  of  men  are  able  to 
appreciate  fully,  or  to  describe  accurately  the  manner  in  which 
Paul  was  influenced  by  the  realisation  of  the  Saviour. 

The  greatest  sinners  may  take  encouragement  from  the  case  of 
Paul.  This  man,  so  noble,  so  devoted,  so  almost  superhuman  and 
angel-like — this  man  was  once  '  a  persecutor  and  a  blasphemer.' 
And  the  same  grace  that  pardoned  him  is  ready  to  pardon  all  who 
return  to  God  in  Christ.  And  the  same  grace  by  which  he  was  sancti- 
fied is  able  to  renew  the  most  depraved. 

But  is  there  not  also  great  cause  of  humiliation  ?  What  reason 
have  we  to  be  ashamed  when  we  think  of  the  apostle  Paul  ?  How 
cold  our  hearts,  how  feeble  our  efforts,  how  languid  our  resolutions ! 
We  belong  to  a  degenerate  race ;  we  live  in  a  colder  clime ;  our 
dwellings  are  in  the  arctic  regions  ;  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness make  little  impression  on  us ;  our  summers  are  short,  and  our 
winters  long,  and  the  snow  lies  on  the  summits  of  our  intellects,  and 
oftentimes  in  the  more  shaded  slopes  of  our  affections,  all  the  year 
round.  Let  us  mourn  over  our  coldness,  our  deadness,  our  apathy. 
May  God  enable  us  to  turn  our  backs  to  the  world,  and  our  faces 
towards  heaven,  and  our  hearts  towards  the  cross  ;  and  there  let  us 
resolve  to  make  the  glory  of  God  in  Christ  our  chief  end.  And 
ought  we  not  to  seek  a  new  anointing  with  Paul's  spirit  for  the  whole 
church  ?  ought  we  not  to  seek  that  professors  may  become  as  decided, 
and  zealous,  and  energetic,  and  throw  their  whole  heart  and  soul  as 
mu6h  into  religion  as  they  do  into  other  matters  ?  What  a  difference 
would  this  make  on  the  characters,  the  efforts,  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  church !    She  would  then,  indeed,  look  forth  <  fair  as  the  moon, 
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clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners ;'  then  would 
'  her  young  men  become  as  David,  and  David  as  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord ;'  and  before  such  an  army,  led  on  by  her  great  Captain,  *  the 
cities  of  the  nations  would  fall,'  and  '  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  be- 
dome  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Chnat.' 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  MR  ANDREW  SMITH, 

OF  SMITH  VILLA,  AYR. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  well  known  to  most  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Original  Secession  Church.  He  was  one  of  a  generation,  now  just 
disappearing  from  the  church  below,  whose  character  imparted  moral  strength 
to  the  Secession  cause.  For  about  thirty-six  years,  he  held  the  office  of 
ruling  elder,  and,  daring  that  long  period,  exerted  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  influence  in  maintaining  and  promoting  the  principles  of  the  denominauon 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  to  which  he  was  cordially  and  warmly 
attached. 

In  the  year  1816  he  attended  the  General  Associate  Synod,  as  ruling 
elder,  for  the  congregation  of  Ayr,  and  on  that  occasion  witnessed  pro- 
ceedings which  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  regret.  Better  acquainted 
with  the  sentiments  and  practices  of  the  first  and  second  generation  of 
Seceders,  than  with  the  growing  degeneracy,  both  in  principle  and  practice, 
that  had  begun  to  manifest  itself,  particularly  in  the  larger  towns  and  aties 
of  Scotland,  and  among  the  more  fashionable  circles  of  society,  he  had  little 
anticipated  the  vast  extent  of  conformity  to  the  world,  in  its  practices,  and 
amusements,  and  frivolities,  which  actually  prevailed  about  that  period.  A 
case  was  brought  before  the  Synod  that  led  to  a  discussion,  in  which  not  a 
few  of  the  leaders  of  that  court  appeared  to  palliate  and  excuse  partial  con- 
formity to  the  gay  and  fashionable  amusements  of  the  world,  and  indirectly 
to  advocate  practices  which  Mr  Smith  considered  to  be  altogether  alien 
to  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  views  and  practices  of  the 
Secession  Church.  This  manifestation  of  practical  declension,  led  him  to 
watch  with  holy  jealousy  over  the  proceedings  of  the  same  partiea,  in 
reference  to  public  principles,  on  occasion  of  the  union  of  the  two  leading 
branches  of  the  Secession  in  the  year  1820. 

Viewing  the  basis  on  which  the  United  Associate  Synod  was  formed  as 
a  virtual  renunciation  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  whatever  others  might  do,  he  could  not  enter  the  Union 
Church.  Such  decision  on  the  part  of  one  highly  esteemed,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  strengthen  the  hands  and  encourage  the  heart  of  his  amiable, 
faithful,  and  devoted  pastor,  in  maintaining  an  undeviating  attachment, 
and  cordial  adherence  to  the  Reformation  cause.  His  personal  character, 
unfaltering  decision,  enlightened  zeal,  and  corresponding  liberality,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  the  Original  Secession 
in  Ayr  and  its  neighbourhood. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  what  was  now  known  as  the  Associate  Synod,  or 
as  they  were  more  commonly  called,  the  Protesters,  Mr  S.  took  his  seat  as 
ruling  elder  for  Ayr.  This  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with  the  cause  for 
which  they  were  mutually  associated,  led  him  to  take  an  intense  interest  in 
the  general  welfare  of  his  brethren  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  gospel, 
until  the  end  of  his  life.  He  survived  all  the  ministers  who  composed  that 
Synod,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  also  the  last  of  its  elders. 

His  ffeneral  character  and  deportment  are  well  known  to  not  a  few  of 
the  readers  of  this  Magazine.     His  fidelity  to  Christ,  to  the  truths  of  God's 
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word,  and  to  the  cause  of  godliness,  was  most  conspicuous.  His  motto 
practically  was,  ^  To  the  law,  and  to  the  testimony,  if  they  speak  not 
according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them.*  AVhat 
the  millions  might  think,  or  the  tens  of  millions  do,  formed  no  rule  either 
of  faith  or  of  duty  to  him.  Whatever  bore  the  stamp  of  divine  authority — 
whatever  was  impressed  with  the  seal  and  superscription  of  the  Most  High 
God,  was  sacred  in  his  estimation,  and  to  be  maintained  and  defended  at 
all  hazards.  In  faith,  as  well  as  in  practice,  he  considered  the  stan- 
dard to  be  ^all  things  whatsoever  Christ  had  commanded.*  His  zeal 
was  of  the  most  enlightened  description.  He  was  ready  to  give  to  every 
man  that  asked  him  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  he  cherished — ^for  the  pro- 
fession that  he  made — and  for  the  comparatively  isolated  position  which 
be  occupied  in  the  church  of  God.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
fountain  of  sacred  knowledge — the  word  of  Grod;  he  was  conversant  with 
the  gradual  and  grand  development  of  the  purposes  and  plans  of  the 
Eternal,  in  reference  to  the  church ;  ho  had  studied  the  philosophy  of  the 
plan  of  salvation,  as  exhibited  in  the  history  of  divine  Providence,  towards 
the  chosen  people ;  he  had  carefully  read  and  digested  the  past  l^tory  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  the  past  history  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  being 
endowed  with  superior  judgment,  was  able  to  apply  the  lessons  of  history 
to  questions  that  were  under  discussion  in  his  own  times.  His  natural  tem- 
perament, sanctified  by  grace,  prevented  neutrality,  indifierence,  luke- 
warmness,  on  his  part,  towards  any  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Zeal 
In  him  was  associated  with  corresponding  liberality  in  supporting  and  main- 
taining divine  ordinances,  not  only  in  the  congregation  of  which  he  was  a 
distinguished  member,  but  also  in  others,  when  circumstances  demanded. 
He  was  not  guilty  of  substituting  prayers,  and  good  -wishes,  and  flaming 
professions  for  money,  nor  money  for  prayers.  He  acted  upon  the  persuasion 
that,  in  so  far  as  God  had  prospered  any  man,  there  ought  to  be  a  corres- 
pondence and  proportion  betwixt. his  prayers  and  his  pecuniary  efforts  for 
the  support  of  the  gospel.  His  generous  spirit  was  also  manifested  in  grant- 
ing opportune  and  seasonable  aid  to  some  in  prosecuting  their  studies  with 
a  view  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  was  given  to  hospitality.  His  house 
was  not  unfrequently  the  abode  of  students  and  of  preachers  of  the  gospel  for 
weeks  and  months  together.  It  was  a  place  of  habitual  resort  to  many  of  the 
ministers  who  had  occ:ision  to  visit  Ayr.  It  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  place  from 
which  they  generallj^  returned  refreshed  and  edified.  His  piety  was  of  the  most 
unaffected  description,  being  neither  obtrusive  nor  concealed.  All  affected 
sentimentality  in  religion  was  repugnant  to  his  nature.  Enlightened,  manly, 
cheerful,  his  religion  commanded  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  character.  It  was  not  the  effect  of  mere 
feeling,  or  sympathy,  or  external  excitement.  It  was  calm,  profound, 
rational,  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  gospel.  It  was  not  generally  of  that 
ecstatic  character  which  consists  in  deep  emotion,  and  excited  feelings; 
but  of  that  steady  affectionate  confidence  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  an 
all-sufficient  Saviour,  leading  to  a  pure  and  heavenly  deportment.  In  early 
life  he  was  privileged  with  seasons  of  high  sensible  enjojment ;  afterwards, 
however,  he  found,  like  many  aged  disciples,  that  he  must  walk  more  by 
faith  than  by  sense.  He  lamented  and  deplored  the  comparative  coldness 
of  his  affection  to  Christ,  and  was  most  solicitous  that  love  to  God  in  Christ 
might  be  more  abundantly  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given 
unto  him.  His  integrity  was  irreproachable.  His  reli^on  did  not  evaporate 
in  the  smoke  of  mere  profession.  It  led  him  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  God.  It  taught  him  efficaciously  to  deny  all 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
the  world.    Inflexible  integrity  and  uprightness  of  character  were  exhibited 
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in  his  transactions  in  the  market,  as  well  as  in  his  religions  professions. 
In  conduct  he  wiped  away  the  reproach  that  is  firequently — with  some  show 
of  reason — ^brought  against  professors,  What  do  ye  more  than  othei^  ?  To 
uncompromising  fidelity,  in  his  religious  profession,  he  united  the  most 
liberal  sentiments  and  feelings  towards  christians  of  other  religious  deno- 
minations. He  was  a  lover  of  good  men.  Wherever  he  disajvered  the 
lineaments  and  features  which  characterise  the  children  of  God,  it  was  to 
him  a  ground  of  rejoicing.  He  was  accustomed  to  speak  with  d^ight 
of  the  personal  piety  of  several  of  his  neighbours  and  acquaintances  who, 
though  separated  from  him  in  religious  profession,  were  one  with  him  in 
spirit.  In  reference  to  the  unity  in  the  faith  which  pertains  to  all  the 
caildren  of  God,  of  every  age  and  of  ever}'  clime,  he  often  remarked  that 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  word,  and  the  work  of  the  same 
divine  Agent  in  the  heart  of  the  believer,  must  harmonise ;  and  that,  as 
every  behever  is  the  subject  of  the  internal  operation  of  the  Spirit,  and  as 
the  word  of  God  is  the  instrument  of  his  conversion,  so  there  must  be  an 
essential  unity  in  the  truth  amongst  the  people  of  God.  ^Vhile  he  respected 
and  esteemed  good  men  who  diflfered  from  him,  he  was  incapable,  from  the 
sterling  honesty,  uprightness,  and  integrity  of  his  character  and  purpose,  of 
manifesting  the  same  respect  and  esteem  to  those  connected  with  him  in  the 
bonds  of  church  fellowship,  who,  by  their  sentiments  or  conduct,  were  sub- 
verting the  principles  they  had  solemnly  vowed  to  maintain.  He  entertained 
the  strongest  repugnance  to  whatever  had  the  appearance  of  treachery 
or  dishonesty,  and  especiiJly  to  treachery  in  the  matters  of  God.  In 
his  friendships  he  was  faithful  and  sincere.  He  only  required  to  bo 
thoroughly  known,  in  order  to  his  being  cordially  esteemed.  As  a  husband 
and  parent,  he  was  aflectionate  and  kind.  As  a  master,  he  enjoyed  the 
long-cherished  respect  of  many  who  had  served  under  his  roof,  in  different 
capacities.  He  enjoyed  the  regard  of  liis  neighbours  and  acquaintances. 
To  those  with  whom  he  was  more  familiar,  and  with  whom  he  took  sweet 
counsel,  he  acted  on  the  maxim,  that  '  Open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret 
love.' 

The  first  Sabbath  of  December,  1849,  was  the  last  in  which  he  attended 
upon  public  ordinances  in  the  church  below.  During  the  ensuing  week  he 
was  seized  with  a  general  debility,  from  which  he  never  altogether  recovered. 
From  the  commencemcut  of  his  trouble,  he  bcliaved  that  it  would  terminate 
in  the  dissolution  of  his  mortal  life.  There  was,  however,  a  perceptible 
change  to  the  better  about  the  beginning  of  Januarj-,  which  led  both 
physicians  and  friends  to  entertain  the  hope  that  he  mignt  yet  recover,  and 
be  continued  some  time  longer  in  the  visible  church. 

Such  hopes  were  often  expressed  to  him,  but  as  one  wha  had  the  sentence 
of  death  in  himself*,  he  never  appeared  to  entertain  the  thought  of  restoration. 
Like  Moses,  who  was  solicitous  to  enter  Canaan  before  he  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  Mr  S.  was  somewhat  desirous  to  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowshi]) 
to  six  individuals  who  had  been  elected  to  the  olliee  of  the  eldership  in  the 
congregation — two  of  whom  were  his  own  near  and  esteemed  relatives."  It 
was  not,  however,  his  expectation  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
what  he  desired ;  for  he  anticipated  that  he  would  either  not  see  the  day  of 
ordination,  or,  if  spared,  would  not  be  able  to  attend  public  ordinances. 

When  he  came  to  that  border  land,  wliich  lies  between  this  world  and  th^ 
realm  of  immortal  glory,  his  soul  ajrpeared  to  be  irradiated  with  the  light  and 
the  glory  of  the  heavenly  state.  \Vliilst  walking  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  he  evidently  feared  no  evil.  The  Lord  his  God  made  darkness 
light  about  him.  Death  appeared  to  him  unstinged,  and  the  grave  con- 
quered. His  latter  da3rs  were  such  as  to  lead  believers  to  s*\v,  *Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.''  The  power  of 
religion  was  eminently  displayed  diuing  the  whole  period  of  his  affliction.    He 
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manifested  calm  resignation  to  the  diyine  will.  This  submission  to  the  disposal 
of  his  heavenly  Father  he  had  shown  through  a  long  course  of  personal  afflic- 
tion and  family  bereavements.  He  was  deprived,  by  repeated  strokes  of  the 
divine  hand,  of  six  out  of  eight  of  his  children,  yet  no  one  ever  heard  a  mur- 
mur, that  God  was  dealing  hardly  with  him.  He  knew  that  our  days  are 
determined,  that  the  number  of  our  months  are  with  God.  He  was  persuaded 
thnt  divine  wisdom  could  not  err,  that  divine  faithfulness  could  not  fail,  and 
that  divine  love  would  never  forsake;  and  that  therefore  all  things  must  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  The  last  of  his  sons,  in  the  very 
prime  of  manhood,  full  of  promise,  full  of  hopes,  departed  this  mortal  and 
transient  life,  little  more  than  half  a  year  before  his  nonoured  parent ;  and 
though  the  stroke  was  felt  to  be  very  heavy,  yet  the  most  becoming  resigna- 
tion to  the  an-angements  of  the  Most  High  God  was  eminently  displayed.  In 
reference  to  all  these  trials  he  could  say,  that  when  he  looked  to  the  state  of 
the  world  around  him,  he  did  not  desire  that  one  of  his  children  who  had 
been  removed  from  this  scene  of  temptation  and  of  trial  should  be  restored. 
As  he  never  felt  worldly  sorrow  on  account  of  any  of  his  children,  and  as  he 
had  grounds  to  entertain  good  hopes,  through  grace,  in  reference  to  their 
eternal  welfare,  he  felt  that  their  removal  was  loosening  the  ties  which  bound 
him  to  the  world,  and  rendered  it  somewhat  more  easy  to  depart  from  this 
scene  of  conflict. 

The  same  tranquil  resignation  which  had  been  manifested  amidst  relative 
afflictions  and  bereavements,  was  equally  conspicuous  in  the  season  of  personal 
tribulation.  For  about  thirty  years  he  had  been  much  troubled  with 
asthma,  but  ever  maintained  becoming  christian  submission,  serenity,  and 
cheerfulness  of  mind.  Nor  was  there  any  change,  in  this  respect,  during  his 
List  affliction,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  death,  and  judgment,  and  eternity. 
He  knew  whom  he  had  believed,  and  was  persuaded  that  he  was  able  to  keep 
that  which  had  been  committed  to  him  until  the  day  of  his  second  glorious 
appearing. 

Admiration  of  the  person  and  glory,  of  the  grace  and  condescension  of 
the  great  Redeemer,  formed  another  element  in  his  religious  exercises  during 
his  last  affliction.  This  emotion,  which  probably  occupies  a  very  prominent 
place  in  the  exercises  of  the  saints  before  the  throne,  appeared  to  increase 
more  and  more  as  earth  receded  from  his  view,  and  invisible,  eternal  objects 
pressed  forward  to  the  eye  of  his  faith.  Christ  was  his  all  in  all.  To  give  one 
or  two  instances  of  the  mode  in  which  his  mind  was  frequently  employed  during 
the  period  of  bis  affliction,  we  may  state  that  the  subject  of  his  meditation  one 
Saturday  was,  the  glory  of  the  wise  king  of  Israel,  on  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  temple.  He  considered  this  the  brightest  day  of  Solomon^s  life,  when  the 
temple  was  finished  and  dedicated  to  the  divine  service — when  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  took  possession  of  that  sacred  residence,  so  that  the  priests  could 
not  stand  to  minister — when  the  many  thousands  of  Israel  were  congregated 
before  the  Lord,  and  the  monarch  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  with  hands 
litre tched  forth  toward  heaven,  poured  out  one  of  the  most  sublime,  impressive, 
appropriate,  and  comprehensive  prayers  in  any  language.  From  this  scene 
of  magnificence  and  glory,  on  the  following  day  (which  was  the  Sabbath,) 
he  turned  to  a  greater  than  Solomon,  placed  in  circumstances  very  diiferent 
from  those  to  which  allusion  has  now  been  made,  and  to  the  intercessory 
prayers  which  he  presented  his  Father  before  entering  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,  on  behalf  of  all  who  should  believe  upon  him  to  the  saving  of 
their  souls.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  he  could  not  find  words  to  express 
the  admiration,  soul  satisfaction,  and  delight,  which  he  had  experienced 
in  his  meditations  on  this  prayer  of  the  great  Bedeemer,  and  especially  on 
the  following  words, — *  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given 
me,  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory  which  thou 
hast  given  me.'    To  behold  and  contemplate,  to  bo  absorbed  and  filled 
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with  the  glory  of  the  Saviour,  constituted,  in  his  estimation,  a  great  part  of 
the  employment  and  the  blessedness  of  the  celestial  state.    Of^en  too,  whilst 
conversing  about  the  ineffable  glories  and  felicities  of  the  heavenly  .world, 
would  he  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  John,  '  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.*    Another  emotion  which  is  closely  allied  to  the 
former  in  the  experience  of  the  people  of  God — the  most  profound  and 
heartfelt  gratitude — was  conspicuous  in  his  exercise  at  this  period.     On 
taking  a  retrospective  view  of  all  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  God  hsd  led 
him,  he  saw  and  felt  that  goodness  and  mercy  had  followed  him  all  his  da}'s, 
— that  he  had  been  compassed  about  by  divine  &vour  as  with  a  shidd. 
He  felt  as  if  no  other  living  man  had  so  many  and  so  great  reasons  for 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  the  Father  of  mercies.     He  saw  and  admired 
the  loving-kindness  of  the  Most  High  God  in  every  stage  of  his  existence— 
in  the  lines  having  fallen  to  bim  in  pleasant  places,  in  reference  to  gospel 
privileges — ^in  God*s  providential  procedure  towards  him  in  prospering  the 
work  of  his  hands — in  his  domestic  relations  and  social  happiness — and  in  the 
attention  and  interest  manifested  by  many  kind  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Genuine  humility  of  spirit  was  another  prominent  featiire  of  his  character 
which  was  brought  out  at  this  time.     He  lamented  the  corruptions  of  hk 
nature,  the  remains  of  heart  depravity,  and  was  afraid  lest  others  should 
think  of  him  more  highly  than  they  ought  to  think.     He  felt  himself  to  be 
less  than  the  least  of  all  God's  mercies ;  and  as  a  sinful  dying  mun,  looked 
away  from  himself  to  the  all-suf&cient  Redeemer,  who  is  able  to  save  per^ 
fectly  and  for  ever  all  who  come  to  God  by  him. 

His  strong  attachment  to  the  public  cause  of  God  and  truth  contmned 
unabated  to  the  very  last,  and  even  appeared  to  be  more  intense  than  ever. 
This  is  comparatively  a  rare  feature  in  the  exercises  of  dying  professors  in 
the  present  day.  They  have  so  much  to  do  with  doubts  and  fears  about 
personal  religion,  that  they  have  not  n  moment  to  spare  to  Christ's  public 
cause  in  the  world.  It  was  fiu*  otherwise,  however,  with  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  He  was  a  warm,  devoted,  and  intelligent  friend  of  Scotland's  Cove- 
nanted Reformation,  and  of  the  Secession  cause,  as  embracing  the  grand  dis- 
ting\iisliing  principles  of  the  Reformation ;  and  continued  to  the  last  to 
manifest  the  most  intense  interest  in  everything  that  affected  the  principles 
which  he  had  lived  to  maintain.  He  exhibited,  indeed,  much  of  the  public 
spirit  of  our  dying  martyrs  and  confessors,  who,  in  prison  and  at  the  stake, 
appeared  to  prefer  Jerusalem  above  their  highest  earthly  joy.  The  papers 
that  appeared  of  late  in  this  Magazine  in  vinoication  of  gospel  truth,  and  in 
support  of  tlu'  great  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  tilled  his  sonl 
with  satisfaction  and  delight.  And  as  he  considered  them  more  clear, 
explicit,  powerful,  and  convincing  than  anything  that  had  appeared,  in 
reference  to  the  objects  of  the  Secession,  in  our  day,  it  was  his  hope  and 
expectation  that  the  seeds  were  sown  which  would  bring  forth  an  abundant 
harvest.  He  was  persuaded,  at  least,  that  they  woidd  arrest  the  attention, 
inform  the  mind,  and  rivet  the  heart  of  the  earnest,  inquiring,  and  int-elligent 
portion  of  our  young  people,  and  be  instrumental  in  rendenng  them  stable 
imd  consistent  professors.  It  was  to  him  a  ground  of  gratitude  and  praise  ti> 
the  Most  High,  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  keep  the  taith.  With  ministers 
who  visited  him,  he  spent  several  hours,  once  and  again,  on  the  above  topics ; 
and  earnestly  and  affectionately  entreated  them  to  hold  fast  theu'  good  pro- 
fession, and  not  decline  from  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord. 

For  about  six  weeks,  hopes  of  ultimate  recovery  were  entertained  by 
both  physicians  and  friends.  On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  14th  of  Feb., 
there  was  a  rapid  prostration  of  strength ;  increasing  weakness  continued  to 
manifest  itself  during  the  Friday,  tmd  on  Saturday  morning  the  near  approach 
of  the  last  enemy  was  ver>'  visible.     On  the  forenoon  of  that  dav,  under  an 
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allusion  to  Micah  with  his  gods  and  his  priest,  he  said,  *  It  is  our  priyileffe  to 
have  a  God  that  can  never  be  taken  away  from  us,  and  to  have  a  Great  High 
Priest  who  ever  lives  to  attend  to  our  interests.'  After  expressing  his  fixed 
hope  in  Christ's  all-sufficient  work,  he  spoke  little  more ;  and  calmly  and 
placidly  fell  asleep  on  Sabbuth  morning,  the  17th  of  Feb.,  about  eight  o'clock. 
*I  heard  a  voice  irom  heaven  saying  to  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours;  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Thus  lived  and  died  one  who,  taking  him  all  in  all,  has  left  few  equals 
amongst  the  elders  or  members  of  the  United  Original  Secession  Church. 
Unswerving  fidelity,  as  opposed  to  spurious  candour  and  destructive 
latitndinarianism ;  enlightened  zeal,  as  opposed  to  all  neutrality  and  in- 
difierence ;  liberality  in  supporting  ordinances,  as  opposed  to  a  covetous  and 
avaricious  spirit;  unaficcted  piety,  as  distinguished  from  temporary  enthusiasm ; 
irreproachable  integrity  and  uprightness  of  character,  as  opposed  to  all 
looseness  in  morals;  a  public  spirit,  as  distinguished  from  attention 
merely  to  personal  religion,  were  combined  in  his  character,  and  rendered  him 
steadfiist  and  immovable  in  his  adherence  to  truth,  and  now  recommend  him 
as  an  example  to  his  brethren  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  gospel.  He 
lived  respected,  and  died  lamented,  both  by  his  brethren  in  church  fellowship, 
and  by  his  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  to  whom  he  was  wont  to  cherish 
the  most  friendly  spirit.  ^Tbe  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.'  *  Help,  Lord, 
for  the  godly  man  ceaseth ;  for  the  faithful  fail  from  among  the  children  of 
men.' 

Atb,  April,  1850. 


MILLER'S  FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE  CREATOR.* 

This  volume  before  us  is  a  work  of  no  common  interest.  It  is  so  at 
once  to  the  man  of  sdence  and  the  friend  of  religion  and  morality. 
In  thb  work  the  author  has  furnished  an  important  contribution  to 
the  depaitment  of  science  in  which  he  has  attained  to  such  eminence^ 
at  the  same  time  that  he  has  made  a  notable  use  of  his  acquirements 
as  a  geologist  in  demonstrating,  by  an  irresistible  force  of  inductive 
evidence,  the  utter  baselessness  of  an  infidel  hypothesis,  which  has 
been  extensively  promulgated  in  a  more  open  or  covert  form,  as  if  it 
were  a  legitimate  deduction  from  geologic  data. 

The  subject  of  this  volume  is  Geology,  on  which  we  do  not  mean 
to  dwell ;  but  as  it  is  not  very  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  it 
maj  be  needful  to  give  an  imperfect  outline  of  this  science.  Geology 
is  founded  on  an  accumulation  of  varied  and  striking  facts,  amassed 
with  great  industry,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  character 
and  situation  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  crust  of  our  globe,  and 
appearances  in  them.  From  these  it  is  inferred  that  this  earth  existed 
myriads  of  ages  in  different  states,  and  occupied  by  different  classes 
of  creatures,  ere  it  was  brought  into  its  present  condition,  and  became 
the  abode  of  man.  Geologists  divide  the  rocks  on  this  earth's  surface 
into  two  grand  classes — the  stratified  and  unstratified.  They  ascribe 
the  present  form  of  the  latter  to  the  action  of  fire,  of  which  we  have 
specimens  in  the  volcanoes  that  arc  now  in  operation  in  various  parts 

*  *  Footprints  of  the  Creator;  or  the  Asterolcpis  of  Stromness.*  By  Hugh  Miller, 
Author  of  the  *  Old  Red  Sandstone/  &c.    London,  1849.     12ino,  pp.  318. 
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of  the  earth.  Some  geologists  think  these  are  msnfy  tlie  ex{Hriiig 
ember^  of  those  tremendous  subterranean  furnaces  which,  in  remote 
eras  of  this  globe's  geologic  history,  burned  with  intense  fbiy  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  produced  seas  of  liquid  stone,  which, 
bursting  open  the  stratified  rocks  above,  drove  up,  at  immense 
craters,  the  melted  rock  in  such  torrents  as  have  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  materials  of  the  mountains  that  aro  now  seen  raising 
their  loflj  summits  to  the  skies.  Thej  ascribe  the  formation  of 
the  stratified  rocks  to  the  action  of  water,  combined  with  pressure  and 
heat.  They  profess  to  tell  the  order  in  which  the  stratified  rocks 
were  laid  down  on  this  earth's  surface.  They  divide  them  into  three 
leading  orders — the  Transition,  the  Secondary,  and  the  Tertiary  rocks. 
In  each  of  these  again  there  are  different  formations,  earlier  and  l&ter, 
which  we  do  not  stay  to  enumerate.  They  ascribe  to  the  fomuuion 
of  each  of  these  orders  of  rocks  periods  of  time  of  immense  duration. 

They  find  in  the  oldest  stratified  rocks — the  transition — ^the  forms 
of  various  kinds  of  Crustacea,  or  shell-fish,  mixed  with  a  sprinkling 
of  the  bones  of  fish,  properly  so  called,  in  a  fossil  state,  that  is,  con- 
verted into  stone,  but  retaining  the  precise  form  of  the  creature's 
external  shape  when  it  lived ;  and  they  infer  that  when  these  rocks 
were  forming,  such  creatures  lived  in  the  seas  which  then  rolled  over 
the  surface  of  our  globe,  and  came  to  be  imbedded  in  the  mud  and 
sand,  which,  in  process  of  time,  was  converted  into  stone.  In  strata 
considerably  higher,  they  find  new  races  of  marine  inhabitant, 
whilst  the  former  have  disappeared;  and  they  infer  that  by  some 
revolution  through  which  our  earth  passed,  the  more  ancient  inhabi- 
tants had  all  perished,  and  that  the  Great  Former  of  all  things  had 
created  new  and  multiplied  races  of  inhabitants ;  for  there  is  a  great 
increase  of  species  found  in  the  comparatively  new  rocks.  In  still 
later  formations,  they  find  the  forms  of  reptiles  of  prodigious  size,  as 
well  as  fish  and  shells ;  and  they  infer  that  at  this  era  the  creating 
power  of  God  had  been  put  forth  in  producing  this  new  class  of  in- 
habitants along  with  the  old.  In  still  higher,  and  consequently  newer 
strata,  they  find  the  footprints  of  fowls  of  gigantic  size  distinctly  traced 
in  the  stones ;  and  in  the  newest  order  of  rocks — the  tertiary — they 
find  the  fossil  remains  of  various  kinds  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds, 
many  of  which  are  of  vast  dimensions,  along  with  similar  remains  of 
reptiles,  fishes,  and  Crustacea.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  reptiles, 
fishes,  and  Crustacea  of  this  order  of  rocks  are  not  of  the  same  species 
with  those  found  even  in  the  uppermost  formation  of  the  secondary.* 

From  this  induction  of  facts  it  is  inferred  that  there  were  suc- 
cessive eras  of  creation  and  destruction  on  our  earth,  and  that  diere 
was  a  certain  order  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  creatures  were 
brought  into  being  and  exhibited  by  the  Almighty  on  the  stage  of 
creation  ;  that  the  fish  preceded  the  reptile,  the  reptile  the  fowl,  and 
the  fowl  the  quadruped,  and  the  quadruped,  man.  And,  moreover, 
that  at  the  various  creating  eras  there  was  not  only  the  introduction 


*    c 


Between  this  uppermost  member  of  the  secondary  series,  and  the  oldest  of  the  newrr 
clara  of  formations  called  tertiary,  there  is  a  remarkable' discordance  as  to  species  of  organic 
remains ;  none  have  yet  been  found  cominon  to  both/— /yc/r#  Gfohpy,  VoL  r.,p.  2(r7. 
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of  new  and  higher  orders  of  creatures,  but  also  a  recreation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  previous  inferior  orders,  though  different  in  species. 

The  object  of  the  author,  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  to  refute  and 
expose  an  infidel  theory,  -which  the  secret  and  open  enemies  of  true 
religion  and  revelation  have  tried  to  built  on  these  geologic  &cts,  or 
rather  on  a  perversion  of  them;  and  which  they  have  been  at  no 
small  pains  to  commend  and  disseminate.  The  theory  which 
takes  the  designation  of  the  development  hypothesis,  is  this: — Seeing 
it  appears  from  geologic  data  that  the  higher  orders  of  organised  exis- 
tences succeeded  the  lower  in  regular  gradations,  we  are  to  infer 
that  they  did  so,  not  by  successive  interpositions  of  the  great  First 
Cause  in  acts  of  creation,  but  that  all  this  was  effected  by  propagation 
— that  each  inferior  class  gradually  improved  in  its  form  and  structure, 
till  it  rose  at  length  to  the  next  order  above  it ;  and  thus,  from  step 
to  step,  till  at  last  man  came  to  be  produced, — so  that  he  has  to  trace 
his  pedigree,  in  his  most  remote  progenitors,  to  the  very  lowest  order 
of  organised  existences.  Such  are  the  absurd  and  grossly  infidel 
doctrines  which  are  openly  avowed,  published,  and  circulated  under 
the  name  of  philosophy  on  the  Continent,  which  have  been  covertly 
insinuated  in  the  book  called  the  'Vestiges  of  Creation,'  a  book 
which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  which  are  indirectly 
countenanced  in  other  publications. 

Of  this  Mr  Miller  says  justly  in  the  following  passage : — 

'  It  is  not  its  compatibilitj  with  belief  in  the  existeDce  of  a  iint  (iteat  Caose  that  has  to 
be  established  io  order  to  prove  it,  viz.,  the  development  hypothesis,  harmless;  but  its  com- 
patibilitj with  certain  other  all-important  beliefs,  without  which  simpld  theism  is  of  no  moral 
valae  whatever — a  belief  in  the  immortality  and  responsibility  of  man,  and  in  the  scheme 
of  salvation  by  a  Mediator  and  Redeemer ;  dissociated  from  these  beliera,  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God  is  of  as  little  ethical  yalae  as  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  great  sea- 
serpeaL* 

Impressed  with  the  deadly  character  of  the  error  which  this  hypo- 
thesis involves,  and  the  danger  from  it,  arising  from  the  tendencies  of 
the  age  and  the  state  of  degradation,  in  respect  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion, into  which  such  large  masses  of  society  have  sunk,  and  are 
rapidly  sinking,  especially  in  the  great  emporiums  of  trade  and  manu- 
&ctare,  our  author  puts  forth  all  his  power  to  show  that  these  dogmas 
are  not  more  contrary  to  bible  truth  than  they  are  without  foundation 
in  true  science.  He  also  addresses  an  admonition  to  those  whose 
province  it  is  to  appear  as  the  champions  of  truth  and  religion  against 
error  and  infidelity  in  eveiy  form,  with  which  we  sympathise.  Of 
that  admonition  and  remonstrance  we  quote  one  passage : — 

'  The  evangelistic  chnrches  cannot,  in  consistency  with  their  character,  or  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  their  people,  slight  or  overlook  a  form  of  error,  at  once  exceed- 
in^y  plannble  and  consummately  dangerous,  and  which  is  telling  so  widely  on  society,  etc. 
.  .  .  Bnt  that  the  churches  may  be  prepared  competently  to  deal  with  it,  or  with  the 
other  objections  of  a  similar  class,  which  the  infidelity  of  an  age  so  largely  engaged  as  the 
present  in  physical  pursnits,  will  be  from  time  to  time  originating,  they  must  greatly 
extend  then:  educational  walks  Into  the  iield  of  physical  science." 

They  must  be  prepared  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground  and 
fight  them  with  their  own  weapons. 
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We  cannot  follow  Mr  Miller  over  the  protracted  line  of  argament, 
in  the  progress  of  which  he  so  overthrows  the  development  hypothesis, 
that  its  ahettors  should  hide  their  heads  with  shame,  that  they  were 
capable  of  being  deceived  themselves  with  such  vagaries,  and  of 
putting  forth  their  powers  to  deceive  others,  and  ensnare  them  into 
the  belief  of  doctrines  at  once  so  absurd,  so  cheerless,  and  so  atheistic 
in  their  character. 

The  leading  heads  of  his  argument  may  be  thus  briefly  samroed  up: 
— ^The  development  hypothecs  requires  that  the  early  fossils  should 
be  very  small  in  size  and  low  in  organisation.     Acceding  to  this 
theory,  nothing  but  the  embryos  of  being  ought  to  be  found  in  the 
earliest  strata;  but  instead  of  this,  we  find  in  these  rocks  the  fossil 
remains  of  fishes  of  considerable  size  and  a  high  state  of  oi^anisation; 
and  so  far  as  the  researches  of  geologists  have  yet  penetrated,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  creatures  of  such  maturity  are  not  as  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  any  of  the  lowest  orders  of  moloscs, 
seeing  such  have  been  found  in  the  oldest  rocks  in  which  orgaaic 
remains  of  any  kind  exist     There  is  thus  no  evidence  that  the 
inferior  preceded  the  superior  in  point  of  time^  and  consequently,  no 
evidence  that   the  one   produced  the  other.      Again,   the  earliest 
organic  remains  in  the  respective  departments  of  creation  were  not 
only  not  dwarfish  in  size,  nor  defective  or  inferior  in  structure;  nor 
is  there  any  indication  that  with  regard  to  braiuy  the  chief  criterion 
of  elevation  in  the  scale  of  being,  they  were  beneath  their  successors. 
On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  of  geology  goes  to  prove  that  the 
variouri  classes  of  creatures,  like  the  first  pair  of  the  human  family, 
were  brought  on  the  stage  of  existence  each  the  most  perfect  of  iVi 
kind;  and  that  instead  of  advancing  so  as  gradually  to  rise  in  the 
scale  and  be  transmuted  into  a  superior  order,  the  various  classes 
underwent  a  process  of  degradation  so  as  to  become  inferior  to  what 
they  originally  were.     Further,  he  challei^ges  the  advocates  of  the 
development  theory  to  adduce  so  much  as  one  instance  of  the  actual 
operation  of  tho  law  which  they  allege  has  be^n  in  operation  so  long, 
either  in  the  vegetable  or  animate  kingdoms  of  creation.     'Give/ 
says  he,   '  we  ask  but  one  well-attested  instance  of  transmutation 
from  alg®,'  that  %  sea*plants,  ^  to  even  the  lower  forms  of  terrestrial 
vegetation  common  on  our  sea-coasts^  and  we  will  keep  the  qoesticn 
open,  in  expectation  of  more.'    At  the  same  time,  he  shows  that  his 
appeal  to  experience  here  is  a  legitimate  lino  of  argument.     Because, 
*  though  the  experience,  argument,  is  of  no  real  force,'  when  broughc, 
as  it  was  by  Hume,  against  miracles,  which  in  their  very  nature  are 
at  variance  with   experience — its  weight  is  paramount  when  tlie 
matter  in  dispute  is  a  case  of  presumed  law — ^and  adduces  a  multi- 
tude of  striking  facts  which  prove,  beyond  conti'oversy,  so  far  as  facL< 
can,  that  all  experience  is  agcinst  the  development  hypothesis. 

In  the  chapter  on  final  causes  there  arc  some  striking  thoughts, 
which  we  read  with  great  interest.  We  marked  some  expressions 
that  we  thought  capable  of  an  erroneous  construction,  though  we  do 
not  think  Mr  Miller  designed  to  express  anything  heterodox  in 
them.     Our  impression  of  their  being  unsafe  has  been  confirmed  hy 
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finding  that  one  of  his  reviewers,  in  a  difttinguished  literary  work, 
has  made  his  expressions  a  stepping-stone  to  utterances  savouring  as 
glaringly  of  infidelity  as  any  that  we  recollect  of  meeting  in  the 
'  Vestiges'  themselves,*  and  we  doubt  not  that  our  author  will  regret 
this  as  much  as  we  do. 

Our  author  is  an  enthusiastic  geologist.  He  realises,  in  imagi- 
nation, the  condition  and  aspects  of  this  earth  as  it  existed  and 
appeared  in  successive  periods  of  its  geologic  history,  and  luxuriates 
in  prosecuting  voyages  in  fancy — not  over  oceans  of  vast  breadth  in 
respect  of  space,  but  over  eras  of  immeasurable  length  in  respect  of 
time,  and  in  contemplating  the  aspect  of  the  globe  as  he  sails  upwards 
through  millions  of  ages.  We  have  a  remarkable  specimen  of  this, 
pp.  202,  203,  whichy  though  rather  long,  we  give  with  some 
abridgement : — 

'  We  first  coast  alonj;  the  land  of  th^  tertiary,  inhabited  by  the  ^trance  qnadmpeda  of 
Oavier,  and  waving  with  the  reeds  of  the  Paris  basin.  The  land  of  the  V/calden,  with  its 
gignntic  igaanodon  nistling  among  its  tree-ferns  and  its  cycadeiBf  conies  nest.  Then 
eosnes  the  green  bnd  of  tho  oolite,  with  its  little  pericied  quadruped,  its  flying  rcrptilea, 
and  its  forests  of  Uo'msdale  pine ;  and  then,  dimly  and  through  a  haze,  we  marie  as  we 
speed  on,  the  thinly-ecatterod  islands  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  piclc  up  in  oor  coarse 
a  large  floating  leaf,  veined  like  cabbi^ge.  whicli  not  a  little  puz7les  the  botanists  of  the 
ejKpedition.  And  now  we  near  the  vast  carboniferous  continent,  and  see  between  cs  and 
tho  sky  the  strange  forms  of  vegetation,  compared  with  which  that  of  every  previoosly 
seen  bod  seems  stunted  and  poor.  V/e  speed  day  after  day  along  endless  foresta,  in 
which  gigantic  club  meases  wave  in  air  a  hundred  feet  over  head.  And  when  mighty 
ri7«rB  come  rolling  t?  the  ssa,  we  mark  through  long  retiring  vistas  the  higher  grounds  of 
the  country,  covered  with  cirieferous  trees.  At  length  the  farthermost  promontory  of  this 
long  range  of  coast  comes  full  in  view,  we  near  it,  we  have  come  up  abreast  cf  it — we  see 
the  shells  of  the  mountain  limestone  glittering  white  along  its  further  ehore.  .  .  .  We 
launch  Into  unmeasured  oceans  of  the  old  red,  with  its  three  oocsecutive  zones  of  animal 
life.  The  zones  of  the  silurian  and  cambrian  succeed  the  zones  of  the  old  red ;  and 
darkly  fringed  by  an  obscure  bank  of  cloud,  ranged  along  the  last  zone  in  the  series,  a 
night  that  never  dissipates  settles  down  upon  the  deep.' 

Whilst  Mr  Miller  is  an  enthusiastic  geologist,  he  is  also  a  firm 
believer  in  the  truth  of  revelation ;  and  having  formed  certain  conclu- 
sions from  the  data  which  geology  furnishes,  he  is  impatient  to  have 
the  discrepancies  between  these  and  the  statements  of  the  bible  re- 
moved. Believing  that  he  has  discovered  a  mode  of  interpreting  some 
parts  of  scripture  which,  in  their  ordinary  and  long  understood  sense, 
are  at  variance  with  these  conclusions — ^by  which  the  inspired  record 
and  the  findings  of  geology  are  made  to  harmonise,  he  is  at  some 
pains  to  state  this  plan  in  the  end  of  his  volume.  The  object  thus 
aimed  at  is  laudable,  and  we  believe  it  is  prosecuted  by  our  author  in 
good  faith ;  but  we  feel  compelled  to  demur  to  the  proposed  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  and  the  chief  object  of  this  article  is  to  state  our 
grounds  for  this. 

*  In  the  critique  on  the  ^  Footprints  of  the  Creator,*  in  the  North  British  Heview^  p.  479, 
tite  fbllowing  sentence  occurs :— >'  In  this  feeble  gleam  of  reason  there  is  cnoogh  to  show 
us,  if  we  are  disposed  to  have  it  shown,  that  the  spectre  of  moral  evil  has  been  oonjursd 
up  to  ourselves.'  If  the  writer  really  designed  to  express,  what  his  language  in  its  plain 
import  teems  to  do-— that  thore  is  no  such  thing  u  moral  evil  in  reality— we  are  astonished 
that  it  could  have  found  place  in  a  work  so  distinguished  for  excellence,  and  in  general  so 
much  in  harmony,  in  its  statements,  with  the  doctnnes  of  revelation. 
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Mr  Miller  sees  tlmt  the  4th  commandment,  when  connected  with  the 
statements  of  the  inspired  historian  in  the  hook  of  Grenesisy  is,  to  msnv 
minds,  eqniralent  to  demonstration  that  the  days  of  creation,  spoken 
of  there,  are  six  days  of  ordinary  length,  and  he  is  at  considerahle  psins 
to  convince  such  that  the  evidence  which  appears  so  strong  to  them, 
has  really  no  force,  and  that  it  will  be  their  honour  to  give  up  the 
long-received  view,  and  admit  an  interpretation  of  these  parts  of 
scripture  that  will  square  better  with  the  meaning,  as  he  thinl»,  of 
the  pages  of  the  geologic  record  which  he  and  others  are  occufned  in 
deciphering.  The  theory  of  our  author  is  very  ingenious,  and  it  is 
urged  by  him  with  his  usual  power.  It  is  this : — ^In  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, when  we  read  that  ^  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  etc.,  and  rested  the  seventh  day,'  the  word  day  must  be 
understood  in  a  sense  almost  infinitely  different  from  that  in  which  il 
is  to  be  used  in  the  first  clause  of  the  precept,  '  Remember  the  Sab- 
bath-day, to  keep  it  holy,  and  six  days  shaJt  thou  labour,  and  do  all 
thy  work.'  In  this  clause,  it  is  admitted  that  the  term  day  signifies 
just  twenty-four  hours ;  but  in  the  ^  reason  annexed '  it  is  intiiimted 
that  it  ought  to  be  understood  as  denoting  a  period  not  of  twenty^feor 
hours,  nor  of  twenty-four  years,  nor  even  of  twenty-four  thousand 
years,  but  an  immensely  protracted  period.  To  support  this  view,  it 
18  suggested  and  urged  that  the  seventh  day  on  which  God  rested, 
Is  not  a  day  of  the  same  length  as  that  on  which  men  are  called  to 
rest,  but  a  period  of  vast  duration,  reaching  from  the  creation  of  mau 
to  the  end  of  time.  But  let  Mr  Miller  speak  for  himself.  The  essence 
of  his  argument  is  contained  in  the  following  statements : — 

*  I  eannot  but  think  that  niAnj  of  our  thmloglans  attach  a  too  nanow  mMning  to  tbc 
remarkable  *' reason  annexed  to  the  fourth  commandment "  bj  tfaedinnc  ttm^. 
^  God  rested  on  the  Mventh  day,**  says  the  text,  "  from  all  his  works  which  he  h«i 
created  and  made,  and  God  blessed  the  serenth  day,  and  sanctified  it."  And  such  is  tb« 
reason  given  in  the  Decalogue  why  man  shonld  also  rest  on  the  seventh  day.  *'God 
rested  on  the  Sabbath-day*  and  aanctified  it,**  and  therefore  man  ought  also  to  net  on  tbe 
Sabbath,  and  keep  it  holy.  Bnt  I  know  not  whore  we  shall  find  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  that  Sabbath-day  daring  wbich  God  rested  was  merely  commensurate  in  its  dnntiiNi 
with  one  of  the  Sabbaths  of  short-lived  man — ^a  brief  period  measured  by  a  angle  revo!o- 
tion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.'    Page  817. 

And  then,  after  suggesting  that  <  God's  Sabbath-day  of  rest  maj 
still  exist,'  and  thus  ^  the  work  of  redemption  may  be  the  work  of 
the  Sabbath-day/  the  work  of  God  preceding  the  creation  of  man 
being  of  an  ordinary  week-day  character,  whilst  his  moral  govern- 
ment, which  then  commeneed,  is  the  work  of  God's  Sabbath,  he  adds 
in  a  note,  pp.  508,  309 : — 

'  The  common  objection  to  that  special  view  which  regards  the  days  of  creation  u  im- 
mensely protracted  periods  of  time,  famishes  a  specimen,  if  not  of  reasoning  in  a  circle^  it 
least  of  reasoning  from  a  mere  assumption  (?}.  It  first  takes  for  granted  that  the  Sabbatb- 
day  dnring  which  God  rested  was  a  day  of  bat  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  aigoes  fivoi 
the  supposition,  that  in  oi'der  to  keep  up  the  proportion  between  the  six  previous  iroHdtig 
days,  and  the  seventh  day  of  rest,  which  the  reason  annexed  to  the  fburth  oommandmeot 
demands,  these  previous  days  most  also  have  been  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each.  U 
would,  I  have  begun  to  think,  square  better  with  the  ascertained'  facta,  and  be  tt  ktft 
equaUy  in  aooordanoe  with  scripture,  to  reverse  the  pnxsess,  and  ai^e  thai,  beeame  Ged'i 
working  days  were  immensely  protracted  period^  hit  Sabbath  must  alao  be  tn  Smawarff 
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protracted  period.  The  reaaon  attached  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  seems  to  be  aimplj  a 
reason  of  proportion.  The  objection  to  which  I  refer,  is  an  objection  palpably  fonnded  on 
eonaiderationt  of  proportion.  And  certainly  were  the  reason  to  be  divested  of  proportion, 
it  woald  be  diveited  also  of  its  distinctire  character  as  a  reason.  Were  it  to  mn  as  foU 
lows,  it  ODold  not  be  at  all  understood  :  **  Six  days  shalt  thoa  labonr,  etc.,  but  on  the 
aerenth  day  shalt  thoa  do  no  labour,  etc,  for  ia  six  immensely  protracted  periods  of  many 
thousand  years  each,  did  the  Lord  make  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  etc,  and  then  rested 
during  a  brief  day  of  twenty-four  hoars,  therefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  brief  day  of  twenty- 
fomr  hours,  and  hallowed  it.'*    This,  I  repeat,  would  not  be  reason.* 

And  after  stating  his  argnment  thus,  he  proceeds  to  make  it 
tangible  by  algebraic  formulae.    Our  objection  to  this  interpretation  is 
not  that  it  involves  in  itself  anything  essentially  erroneous,  but  that  we 
cannot  believe  that  had  this  been  the  truth  which  God  designed  to 
make  known  in  the  fourth  commandment,  and  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  he  would  have  employed  such  language  as  is  there  used« 
We  are  unable  to  believe  that  in  a  plain  precept  designed  for  a  rule 
of  practice  to  all  classes  of  men,  God  would  have  used  language 
to  enforce  its  observance,  the  import  of  which  not  only  was  not, 
but  could  not  be  understood  by  any  for  thousands  of  years.     TVe 
can  no  more  believe  that  God  employs  the  term  day  in  such  a  sense^ 
than  Mr  Miller  can  believe  that  had  God  created  the  rocks  that  form 
the  crust  of  our  globe  at  once  out  of  nothing,  he  would  have  created 
them  in  the  form  of  one  vast  cemetery,  exhibiting  the  images  of 
conntless  multitudes  of  creatures,  of  kinds  innumerable,  bearing  as 
unequivocal  marks  of  previous  existence,  as  the  mummies  that  are 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  land  of  the  pyramids.    We  object  to  such 
an  interpretation  because  il  similar  process  applied  to  other  parts  of 
scripture  would  unsettle  the  foundations  of  faith   by  rendering  it 
impossible  to  say  what  is  the  indubitable  meaning  of  any  part  of 
scripture.    This  renders  the  question  of  no  ordinary  importance. 

We  think  that  Mr  Miller,  in  his  ardour,  has  allowed  himself  unwit- 
tingly to  go  beyond  the  limits  both  of  truth  and  due  courtesy,  when 
he  charges  those  who  hold,  what  we  will  still  venture  to  call  the 
common  opinion  on  this  subject,  with  a  specimen,  if  not  of  reasoning 
in  a  circle,  at  least  of  reasoning  from  a  mere  assumption  in  their 
objection  to  that  special  view  which  regards  the  days  of  creation  as 
immensely  protracted  periods.    This  objection,  he  says,  *  first  takes 
for  granted  that  the  Sabbath-day  during  which  God  rested  was  a 
day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  argues  from  the  supposition, 
that  in  order  to  keep  up  the  proportion  between  the  six  previous 
ipirorking  days,  and  the  seventh  day  of  rest,  which  the  reason  an- 
nexed,' etc.    Now  we  think  that  we  could  easily  turn  the  tables 
here,  and  show  that  Mr  Miller  himself  has  done  the  very  thing  for 
which  he  blames  his  opponents.     We,  however,  must  remark,  that  if 
bis  argument  has  any  force,  it  is  equivalent  to  denying  that  we  are 
'warranted  to  build  anything  on  the  palpable  import  of  language.     He 
virtually  asserts  that  we  must  not  make  the  unequivocal  import  of 
scripture  statements  an  objection  to  the  theories  which  geologists 
have  framed  by  their  readings  of  the  scattered  leaves  and  broken 
words  of  the  geologic  records,  which  they  are  only  in'  the  process 
of  toying  to  put  together  so  as  to  extract  a  meaning  from  them; 
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find  he  most  be  held  as  affirming  that  the  language  of  inspiration 
on  this  point  is  such  as  suggests  the  new  interpretation   of  some 
geologists,  as  readily  as  the  old  or  common  interpretation.     Now 
this  we  deny;  and  affirm,  firsts  that  God  so  speaks  in  the  scrip- 
tures that  we  may  clearly  understand  what  he  says,  and  be  con- 
fident that  we  rest  on  no  mere  assumption,  but  on  a  sore  foundation, 
when  we  rest  on  the  truth  embodied  in  his  words  in  their  clear  im- 
port,— a  foundation  unspeakably  more  stable  than  can  be  supplied  bj 
any  deduction  which  geologists  can  draw  from  the  mutilated  pages  of 
the  geologic  record.    And,  secondly,  we  affirm  that  the  words  em- 
ployed by  the  Spirit  regarding  the  subject  in  dispute,  are  of  no 
doubtful  interpretation,  but  express  the  truth  which  accords  with  the 
common  interpretation,  as  plainly  as  it  is  possible  that  language  can. 
Mr  Miller,  however,  elsewhere  admits  that  there  is  real  argument 
in  the  palpable  import  of  language,  and  further  makes  an  important 
concession,  of  which  we  shall  not  fail  afterwards  to  avail  ourselves, 
when  he  says, — ^  Were  it,'  viz.,  the  reason  annexed  to  the  fourth 
commandment,  '  to  run  as  follows,  it  could  not  be  understood  :  '^  Six 
days  shalt  thou  labour,  etc.,  but  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  do  no 
labour,  for  in  six  immensely  protracted  periods  of  many  thousand 
years  each,  did  the  Lord  make  heaven  and  earth,  etc,  and  then 
rested  during  a  brief  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  therefore  the  Lord 
blessed  the  brief  day  of  twenty- four  hours,  and  hallowed  it." '    ^  This,* 
he  adds,  ^  I  repeat,  would  not  be  reason.'    Thus,  according  to  3& 
Miller  himself,  the  whole  question  is  settled,  if  the  length  of  the 
Sabbath  on  which  God  rested  can  be  det^mined.    If  God's  Sabbath, 
the  Sabbath  on  which  he  rested,  be  not  an  immensely  protracted 
period,  but  a  day  of  ordinary  length ;  if  this  can  be  proved,  then  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  fourth  commandment  cannot  be  interpreted, 
but  by  admitting  that  the  days  of  creation  were  days  of  twenty-ibnr 
hours  each.     This  is  an  important  admission,  for  we  think  it  can  be 
demonstrated,  in  so  far  as  a  legitimate  interpretation  of  language  is 
capable  of  demonstrafing  anything,  that  the  Sabbath  on  which  Grod 
rested  was  a  day  of  ordinary  length.    It  so  happens  that  we  have  aU 
the  evidence  necessary  to  prove  that  the  six  days  of  creation  were 
days  of  ordinary  duration,  going  to  establish  that  the  seventh  day  on 
which  God  rested  was  a  day  of  ordinary  length,  as  an  independent 
line  of  argument ;  and  also  distinct  evidence  regarding  the  Sabbath 
in  particular,  showing  that  it  must  be  understood  as  a  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  having  the  bi*evity  of  God's  Sabbath  proved,  we  are 
able  to  demonstrate  from  this,  with  the  fourth  commandment,  that  the 
six  days  of  creation  were  days  of  ordinary  length.    Let  us  now  then 
turn  to  the  proof. 

First,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  term  day  is  anywhere  else  used 
in  the  sense  in  which  some  geologists  would  have  us  to  understand  it 
in  the  passage  in  question.  In  the  prophetic  books  a  day  is  sometimes 
put  for  a  year,  and  in  a  loose  sense  it  is  sometimes  put  for  a  definite 
but  large  period  of  time.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  context 
plainly  shows  that  it  is  not  employed  to  denote  a  literal  day.  But  in 
no  other  part  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  in  no  other  portion  of  in- 
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spired  history,  can  it  be  shown  that  the  term  day  is  employed  in  a 
sense  approaching  to  the  meaning  which  some  geologists  would  have 
us  attach  to  it;  and  it  is  an  important  law  of  interpretation,  that  one 
part  of  any  author  must  be  explained  by  another, — that  if  the  meaning 
in  which  a  writer  uses  a  word  in  one  place  be  doubtful  or  obscure, 
this  obscurity  will  be  best  removed  by  the  sense  in  which  it  is  known 
to  be  used  in  other  places.  The  Bible  has  accordingly  been  esteemed 
the  best  interpreter  of  itself,  aifd  great  pains  have  been  taken  in  col- 
lecting parallel  or  corresponding  passages  of  scripture  to  aid  us  in 
finding  out  its  true  meaning.  But  where  will  a  parallel  passage  be 
found  to  corroborate  the  meaning  which  some  geologists  seek  to  put 
on  the  term  day,  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation?  For  the  ordinary 
sense,  passages  innumerable  can  be  adduced;  for  the  'special  view,' 
not  80  much  as  one. 

It  is,  secondly^  a  well-known  law  of  Bible  interpretation,  that  God 
employed  such  language,  in  making  known  his  will  to  men,  as  would 
he  best  understood  by  the  persons  immediately  addressed,  and  most 
calculated  to  impress  the  truth  on  their  minds.  Eastern  customs  and 
Jewish  antiquities  have  therefore  been  assiduously  studied,  as  one 
means  of  enabling  us  to  discover  more  clearly  the  import  of  the  sacred 
writings;  and  this  b  also  the  judgment  which  respect  for  the  charac- 
ter and  perfections  of  the  Divine  Author  of  the  scriptures  imperatively 
demands  of  us.  But  it  is  not  pretended  that  so  much  as  one  of  the  vast 
congregations  of  Israel,  in  whose  hearing  God  proclaimed  the  ten  com- 
mandments with  his  own  mouth  from  Sinai,  understood,  or  could  pro- 
perly understand  the  term  day  in  the  new  sense.  It  is  supposed,  accord- 
ing to  the  *  special  view,'  that  God  gave  such  a  record  of  his  doings 
to  the  church,  and  so  enforced  the  performance  of  duty  on  men,  that 
the  meaning  of  the  language  which  he  employed  behoved  to  be  mis- 
understood from  generation  to  generation,  for  thousands  of  years,  by 
all  who  enjoyed  the  scriptures,  and  that  the  true  meaning  of  plain 
scripture  narrative  and  precept  could  not  so  much  as  once  have 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  till  the  key  to  its  interpretation  was 
dug  up  by  geologists  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  earth.  Should 
it  be  objected  that  it  was  so  also  with  regard  to  astronomy,  it 
might  be  easily  shown  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  For  the  dis- 
coveries of  astronomy  require  us  to  put  no  new  meaning  on  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture  different  from  that  in  common  use.  Though  they 
have  given  us  many  new  and  sublime  ideas,  as  geology  also  has,  we 
continue  to  use  the  same  language  to  express  things  as  they  apparently 
are  to  this  day ;  though,  were  we  to  express  the  reality,  our  phrase- 
ology behoved  to  be  extensively  changed. 

As  if  by  anticipation,  the  Spirit,  in  the  third  places  has  been  at 
more  than  ordinary  pains  to  keep  us  from  supposing  that  the  days  of 
creation  are  not  days  in  the  proper  sense  and  of  the  ordinary  length. 
He  first  speaks  of  them  as  consisting  of  evening  and  morning.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  for  what  end  God,  in  a  narrative  so  concise, 
should  be  so  careful  to  speak  of  the  days  of  creation,  in  a  way  cal- 
culated to  lead  all  who  read  his  word  to  think  of  them  only  as  literal 
days,  if  it  was  not  of  literal  days  that  he  spoke,  but  of  immensely- 
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protracted  periods.  Again,  to  be  if  possible  still  more  specific  ibis 
enumeration  of  days  is  pre&oed  bj  a  declaration  tbat  Glod  called  the 
light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night,  most  explicitlj  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  men  in  speaking  of  day  and  night  literallj; 
and  further,  that  he  set  the  sun,  the  greater  light,  to  rule  the  day, 
and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night  All  these  things  combiiie  to 
show,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  Spirit  is  here  employing  the 
term  day  in  its  simple  literal  meaning,  and  not  in  any  extraordinarf 


In  the  fourth  place^  the  language  of  the  Spirit,  respecting  the  serenth 
day,  is  still  more  incapable  of  being  interpreted  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  of  a  literal  day.  The  words  of  the  sacred  text  (Gen.  ii.  2,  3)  are : 
'  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made,  and 
he  rested  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  And 
God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctiQed  it,  because  that  in  it  he 
had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  created  and  made.'  Here 
it  is  to  be  marked,  that  the  seventh  day,  on  which  God  rested,  is  aaid 
to  be  the  day  on  which  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made  ;  an 
appropriate  expression  to  intimate  the  day  immediately  after  his 
work  in  the  literal  sense,  but  not  so  appropriate  were  that  day  to  be 
understood  of  an  immcnsely*protracted  period.  Again,  God*s  resting 
is  not  spoken  of  here  as  present  and  protracted,  bat  as  pasL  Not 
God  reste  or  is  resting^  but  rested  on  tl^e  seventh  day.  And  again,  it 
is  said  that  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  because  in  it  he  had  rested. 
Once  more  it  is  to  be  marked  here,  tbat  it  is  the  same  day  exproealy 
on  which  God  rested  that  he  blessed  and  sanctified.  The  language 
is  mathematically  explicit  as  to  this,  '  And  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day  and  sanctified  it^  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his 
work  which  Grod  had  created  and  made.'  Thus  the  fiiends  of  the 
Sabbath  must  cease  to  appeal  to  this  passage  to  prove  that  the  Sab- 
batical institution  was  not  a  Jewish  peculiarity,  but  given  to  man  at 
his  creation ;  or  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  day  on  which  Grod  him- 
self rested  is  the  identical  day  which  he  blessed  and  sanctified  as  a 
day  to  be  kept  holy  by  man.  But  the  language  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment  so  harmonises  with  the  words  of  the  inspired  historiaa  in 
Genesis,  as  to  put  it  beyond  all  reasonable  controversy  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  day  on  which  God  rested  is 
the  very  day  which  God  set  apart  to  be  kept  by  men  as  a  Sabbath  of 
rest — as  a  commemoration  of  his  rest  on  that  day  from  all  his  works. 
The  words  of  the  divine  precept  are — '  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour 
and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God,  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work.'  Why?  <For  in  six 
days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,'  etc,  '  and  rested  the  seventh 
day :  wherefore,'  that  is,  because  he  rested  on  it,  *  the  Lord  bkned 
the  Sabbath*day,  and  hallowed  it.'  There  is  a  remarkable  harmony 
between  the  commencement  and  the  conclusion  of  this  precept.  In 
the  preceptive  part  they  are  called  to  remember  the  Sabbath^<bjf  to 
keep  it  holy;  and  in  the  reason  annexed  to  this  it  is  deo]iiied« 
that  God  blessed  the  Sahbath-day  and  hallowed  it.  Again,  it  is  the 
eeveiuh  dojf  that  they  are  to  keep  as  a  Sabbath ;  and  as  a  reason  for 
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this  it  is  said,  that  it  was  the  seventh  dat^  on  which  God  rested,  and 
that  very  day  that  he  blessed.  No  indmation  is  given  that  the 
term  day  is  not  used  in  the  same  sense  throughout,  much  less  is  there, 
in  the  language,  the  least  shadow  of  ground  for  inferring,  that  it  is 
used  in  an  almost  infinitely  different  sense  in  the  first  and  last  part  of 
the  precept,  or  in  the  two  last  clauses  of  the  precept  Either 
the  seventh  day  on  which  God  rested  was  a  literal  day,  or  it  was 
not  a  literal  day  that  God  blessed — ^bnt  his  own  long  Sabbath ;  and 
this  would  destroy  the  force  of  the  words  as  a  reason.  It  is  manifest, 
we  think,  that  the  seventh  day  on  which  God  rested  is  a  day  of 
ordinary  length,  and  if  so,  the  point  is  settled,  Mr  Miller  himself 
being  judge,  that  the  days  of  creation  in  Genesis  are  literal  days. 

This  is  confirmed,  in  the  fifth  places  by  the  fact,  that  the 
day  in  which  any  good  begmi  to  be  enjoyed  has  usually 
been  set  apart  as  a  commemoration  of  that  event — not  the 
whole  period  during  which  the  enjoyment  of  that  good  lasted. 
"We  have  a  striking  instance  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
common  view,  in  the  days  of  Furim  kept  by  the  Jews  to  comme- 
morate their  deliverance  from  the  wicked  conspiracy  of  Haman. 
They  appointed  these  days  to  be  kept,  because  that  on  them  they 
had  rested  from  their  enemies.  But  no  one  infers  from  this  language 
that  their  rest  was  only  of  two  days'  duration.  It  is  distinctly  under- 
Btood,  that  these  days  were  kept  on  the  day  in  which  their  rest  from 
their  enemies  commenced.  Such  also  were  the  other  days  appointed 
to  be  observed  by  the  Jews  as  annual  commemorative  festivals;  and 
it  remains  to  be  shown,  that  there  ever  has  been  so  much  as  one 
instance  of  the  consecration  of  the  whole  time  that  succeeded  any 
deliverance,  or  during  which  any  good  was  enjoyed, — so  that  the 
reason  for  the  sense  in  which  it  is  urged  that  God*s  seventh  day  of 
rest  must  be  understood,  is  unheard  of,  as  well  as  the  sense  itself. 

In  the  last  place,  Mr  Miller's  arguments  for  God's  Sabbath  of  rest 
being  a  protracted  period,  though  ingenious,  and  stated  in  such  a  way 
as  is  calculated  to  strike  the  fancy,  are  in  themselves  liable  to  objec- 
tion. According  to  them  there  is,  so  far  from  being  an  identity 
between  God's  Sabbath  and  man's,  that  men  profane  six  parts  of  the 
time  that  God  keeps  sacred.  The  Sabbath,  too,  was  appointed  to 
man  In  a  state  of  innocence,  and  is  thus  not  exclusively  connected 
with  the  work  of  redemption.  Nor  is  God's  government  and  work, 
since  the  introduction  of  man,  either  exclusively  a  moral  administra- 
tion in  the  sense  suggested,  or  connected  wholly  with  the  work  of 
redemption.  He  is  still  ruling  the  affairs  of  the  physical  world  by 
physical  laws,  as  well  as  the  rational  and  moral  by  laws  correspond- 
ing to  their  nature.  Mr  Miller's  good  sense  might  have  taught  him 
that  his  argument  was  too  fine  spun,  and  led  him  to  suspect  that  he 
yttraa  putting  a  wrong  interpretation  on  Bible  language,  when,  in  order 
to  render  his  interpretation  of  a  precept  addressed  to  all,  tangible, 
he  behoved  to  have  recourse  to  algebraic  formulae,  with  which  the 
great  body  of  those  who  are  called  to  obey  the  command  have  no  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  new  theory,  of  interpreting  the  fourth  commandment  and  the 
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days  of  creation,  does  not  seem  therefore  to  have  any  thing  to  support 
it  that  should  in  the  least  shake  our  confidence  in  the  soundnesB  of 
the  common  yieir. 

(To  be  ocmehtded  in  ovr  nexL) 


LETTER  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  SACRED  MUSIC. 
(To  the  Editor  of  the  Original  Secession  Magcutine,) 

SiR| — ^May  I  be  permitted,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine, 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject,  the  importance  of  which, — sb 
that  of  many  others  of  equal  or  greater  moment, — ^is  readily  admitted 
in  theory,  even  when  mast  neglected  in  practice.  As  there  must 
be  an  existing  cause  for  this  discrepancy,  it  might  be  well  to 
inquire  into  it,  with  a  view  to  its  removal,  and  the  remedy  of  the 
evil  to  which  it  gives  rise — ^the  evil,  namely,  of  the  very  defective, 
and  to  many,  positively  offensive  manner  in  which  the  worship 
of  God,  by  means  of  congregational  singing,  is  conducted.  If 
there  is  one  part  of  sanctuary  service  more  than  another  in  which 
the  church  above  and  the  church  below  unite,  it  is  in  the  exercise 
of  praise.  If  there  is  one  part  of  that  service  more  than  another 
by  which  God  is  especially  glorified,  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  praise.  If 
there  is  one  occasion  more  than  another  in  which  the  many  voices 
of  past  generations,  whether  from  the  orchestra  of  David's  choir,  the 
stocks  of  Thyatira's  prison,  or  the  heather  sward  of  Scotia's  hills, — 
voices  for  ever  silent  on  earth,  but  vocal  in  heaven — can  blend  with 
the  strains  of  their  posterity  all  down  the  stream  of  time,  it  is  in  the 
offering  of  praise.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  melody  of  the 
heart  is  all  that  this  offering  essentially  implies.  Shall  we  then  serve 
our  God  with  that  which  costs  us  nought — no  attention,  no  cultiva- 
tion, no  effort,  and  leave  the  votaries  of  antichrist,  the  votaries  of  the 
devil,  to  pour  forth  strains  of  sweetest  sound  in  honour  of  theirs  t 
Was  not  the  Jewish  church  reproved  for  offering  a  blemished 
sacrifice  (MaL  i.  13);  and  although  under  the  christian  dispensation 
the  external  rites  of  that  symbolical  economy  have  passed  away,  yet 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  by  articulate  sounds  is  still  as  much  a  divine 
requisition  as  the  spirit  of  praise.  It  is  recorded  of  the  infant  chris- 
tian church— of  the  '  childi*en  of  the  bride- chamber,  while  the  Bride* 
groom  was  yet  with  them,'  *  when  they  had  sung  an  hymn,  they 
went  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.'  May  we  form  any  conjecture  who 
was  the  leader  of  that  hymn  1  May  we  imagine  that  He  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  also  sang  as  never  man  sang — that  in  this  sense, 
too,  grace  was  poured  into  his  lips  1  Surely  at  least  he  who  had  an 
eye  and  an  ear  for  everything,  wanted  not  the  most  exquisite  human 
taste,  which  can  be  gratified  by  the  most  exquisite  human  skill 
Ascending  to  that  higher  and  holier  region,  where  we  might  listen  to 
the  bursting  chorus  of  the  redeemed,  '  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  receive  all  honour,  and  glory,  and  dominion,  and  power;' 
and  thus  realising  at  once  the  humanity  and  divinity  of  Emmanuel, 
should  we  spare  any  pains  to  render  even  the  audible  expression  of 
our  praise  as  perfect  as  human  science  and  human  skill  can  make  it? 
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Surely  it  is  not  befitting  any  living  cburch,  still  less  one  so  zealous  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  one  so  champion-like  in  defence 
of  the  tnith  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  in  all  the  symmetry  of  its  perfect  pro- 
portions, as  that  which  your  periodical  represents,  to  leave  any 
department  of  sanctuary  service  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  jarring 
discord,  as  in  too  many  instances  the  Presbyterian  psalmody  of  Scot- 
land undeniably  is.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  supersede  the  intelligent 
melody  of  the  spirit- toned  voice  of  man  by  artificial  substitutes,  cal- 
culated as  they  are  to  insinuate  the  piety  of  the  senses,  instead  of  the 
piety  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  due  cultivation  of  the  human  voice  itself* 
that  most  perfect  of  all  musical  instruments,  that  needs  to  be  urged, 
the  selection  of  qualified  leaders  of  the  public  praise,  and  the  promo- 
tion and  encouragement,  in  every  legitimate  way,  of  a  style  of  sacred 
munic  keeping  pace  with  the  proficiency  of  the  children  of  this 
world,  in  what  is  characterised,  and  but  too  often  justly,  bb  profane. 

By  way  of  practical  suggestion — ^in  congregations  where  an  efiicient 
leader  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  among  the  members,  might  not  such 
be  secured  by  means  of  a  small  fund  raised  by  collections  or  otherwise? 
Might  not  congregational  classes  be  recommended,  especially  amongst 
the  young,  for  the  weekly  practising  of  psalmody  under  a  competent 
guide,  whether  a  member  of  the  congregation  or  not?  The  cultiva- 
tion of  such  a  taste  might  tend  to  ^prevent  the  formation  of  those 
ruinous  habits  often  arising  out  of  the  weariness  of  unemployed 
leisure,  besides  raising  the  tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  promoting  the 
object  more  directly  iu  view. 

I  have  only  to  commend  my  remarks  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  those  who  may  peruse  them,  and  myself  to  your  kind  indulgence, 
as  '  ^  A  Philhabmomic  Beadeb. 


THE  LATE  JAMES  HALLEY  • 

Of  all  the  varied  forms  of  literature,  we  have  ever  been  disposed  to  assign 
to  biography  the  highest  place.  *^  The  study  of  mankind  is  roan  ;**  and  cer- 
tainly there  are  few  pursuits  more  interesting  than  to  trace  the  development 
of  character,  to  watch  the  secret  springs  of  action,  and  trace  the  influences 
that  mould  the  life.  If  biography  generally  is  thus  interesting,  to  christian 
biography  may  be  attached  the  additional  characteristic  of  being  most  pro- 
fitable. **  Example  is  better  than  precept  ;*'  and  so  it  happens,  that  while 
often  the  profbundest  discourses  on  religion  are  listened  to  or  perused  with 
apathy,  and  soon  forgotten,  the  story  of  a  life  exemplifying  the  law  of  God 
written  in  the  heart,  and  adhered  to  in  the  conduct,  never  fails  to  produce  a 
powerful  impression  and  lasting  influence. 

The  book  before  os  is  eminently  fitted  for  this  purpose.  Its  pious  editor 
has  already  felt  it  his  duty  thankfully  to  reconl  that  it  has  been  useful  to 
many,  and  we  doubt  not  it  is  destined  to  be  useful  to  many  more.  The  pre- 
sent edition  is  the  third,  and  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  somewhat  con- 
densed, enabling  the  publisher  to  offer  it  at  a  price  which  will,  we  trust,  put  it 
within  the  reach  of  very  many.     It  has  been  compiled  with  great  care,  and 

*  Memoir  of  the  late  James  Halley,  A.B.,  student  of  theology.  By  the  Rer.  William 
Amot,  Glasgpw.    Third  edition,  revised.    Giaigow :  David  Bnrce. 
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eon  wncrey  for  tlie  editor  nu  the  dear  fliead  of  the  subject  of  the  oieiMir. 
With  tlMM  iatrodactor]f  remaria  we  would  now,  acooidin^  as  the  brief  qMoe 
allotted  to  us  will  permit,  introdace  our  readers  to  the  *'*'  &ith  and  patteaee" 
of  this  ardent  and  early  removed  servant  of  Grod. 

James  Hallst,  bom  at  Glasgow,  Jan.  17,  1814,  was  theddest  son  ofhk 
parents,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  first  at  an  dementary 
English,  and  afterwards  at  the  Grammar  School.  He  maintained  the  first 
position  during  the  last  two  years  ho  was  at  the  Grammar  School — and  vhik 
yet  scarcdy  ttiirteen,  ente^d  'college,  October,  1826.  He  remained  sx 
sessions,  till  spring,  1832,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  sixth  yesn, 
obtained  the  highest  honours  in  all  his  classes.  He  distinguished  lumself  also 
hj  the  composition  of  a  play  in  Greek,  by  the  extent  as  well  as  proficiency  of 
his  reading  for  the  Bladbtone  examination,  and  by  his  taking  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  during  what  was  his  fifth,  but  which,  owing  to  an  accident  he 
met  with,  depriving  him  at  the  same  time  of  sight  in  one  of  his  eyes,  and 
retarding  his  studies,  was  only  equal  to  the  fourth  year  of  other  students. 
Throughout  these  years  too,  while  doing  giant  work  in  study,  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching,  giving  four  and  sometimes  five  hours  a-day  to  iL 

Before  the  close  of  his  college  life,  he  had  finally  resolved  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  the  ministry.  *^  We  cannot,V  says  his  biographer,  ^^  now  trace  any  of 
the  steps  by  which  he  advanced  from  childhood  s  unmeaning  desire  ^  to  be  a 
minister,*  up  to  those  sublime  conceptions  of  the  office,  and  ardent  yet 
humble  desires  to  be  invested  with  it,  which  appear  in  his  letters  towards 
the  close  of  his  life.  In  him  the  work  of  the  Spirit  was  as  the  wind  which 
bloweth  where  it  listetb,  and  we  hear  the  sound  thereof,  but  know  not 
whence  it  cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth.  The  successive  stages  of  the  i»o- 
cess  could  not  be  traced  by  others,  and  probably  were  not  observed  by  him- 
self.  But  though  we  cannot  by  searching  find  out  those  paths  of  the 
Almighty  that  lie  in  the  deep,  we  can  in  this  case  clearly  see  *  the  end  of 
his  ways.*  He  was  led,  though  by  a  way  that  he  knew  not,  to  a  right  view 
of  the  ministry,  and  a  hearty  dedication  of  himself  to  the  service  of  God  in 
the  gospel  of  his  Son." 

In  November,  1832,  he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  here,  as  previously 
in  the  literary  classes,  he  attained  the  highest  prizes.  In  one  of  the  sum- 
mer vacations  he  joined  the  Botanicjil  class,  and  carried  off  a  gold  medal  for 
an  cisay  on  the  natural  hbtory  and  uses  of  the  potato.  He  also,  during 
these  years,  came  forward  as  a  public  speaker,  finding  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talents  in  this  way,  in  a  debating  society,  and  also  in  the  con- 
tests for  the  election  of  Lord  Rector.  He  abo  became  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  University  Church  of  Scotland  Society,  and  an  assiduous  Sabbath 
school  teacher,  while  in  1834  he  was  secretary,  and  in  1835  president 
of  the  College  Missionary  Society.  Besides  the  ordinary  labours  of  his 
Sabbath  class,  he  conducted  a  senior  class,  and  was  a  member  of  at  leaat 
four  other  societies:  one  for  the  investigation  of  theological  subjects, 
another  for  the  delivering  of  discourses  with  the  view  of  improvement 
in  the  style  of  pulpit  address,  the  third  for  prayer  and  devotional  con- 
versation, and  the  fourth  one  for  visiting  among  the  poor  one  hour  doily. 
In  all  these  he  took  a  deep  interest  and  an  active  part ;  and  in  addition 
to  these  duties  and  his  ordmary  studies,  he  communicated  to  the  jPre%- 
terian  Beoiew  a  critique  on  Mitcheirs  Achamians,  which,  as  it  appeared 
only  a  few  weeks  after  one  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  by  Sir  Daniel  Sandford, 
has  been  characterised  as  *^  almost  as  lively  and  quite  as  learned  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  brilliant  and  accomplished  professor.**  In  May  following,  a 
review  of  Haldane  on  the  Romans,  from  his  pen,  appeared  in  the  same  perio- 
dical. The  labour  which  this  article  cost  him  was  immense.  Ho  read  or 
consulted  almost  every  preceding  writer  on  the  first  five  chapters,  and  the 
result  was  a  dissertation  which  called  forth  from  "  one  of  the  soundeel  theo- 
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logiiam  **  of  the  Gbareh  of  Scotland,  who  read  it  in  i^oranee  of  the  author, 
the  dedaratioii  '*  that  he  was  glad  that  church  contuned  a  minister  capable 
of  writing  tach  an  artide.*' 

^  Daring  the  whole  period  of  his  course  in  the  Divinity  Hall  he  had  been 
steadily  advancing  in  the  matter  of  personal  religion.'*  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  two  of  his  letters  are  among  the  first  references  by  himself  to  his 
spiritoal  condition : — 

"  I  most  sincerely  syropathiaa  with  your  bodily  illness,  and  still  more  with  yonr  state- 
ment of  the  obstacles  to  personal  piety.  Yonr  remarks  read  me  a  severe  bat  wholesome 
lesson.  If  there  ever  was  a  being  whom  his  own  instability  and  dissipation  of  mind  were 
irrecoverably  mining,  I  believe  I  am  he.  I  feel  constant  caase  to  complain  of  myself  for 
ligbt-headednesB  and  light-heartedness,  when  seriousness  is  most  of  all  an  imperatiye  doty. 
I  am  grievously  averse  to  everything  like  spiritual  meditation ;  on  these  things  I  can 
read  sometimes,  but  I  cannot  (rather  will  not)  think.  To  those  heart  communings  which, 
above  all  other  things,  if  done  in  a  prayerful  frame,  God's  Spirit  is  most  likely  to  bless,  I 
am  little  better  than  a  total  stranger ;  indeed,  the  only  exercise  of  this  kind  (if  it  can  be 
so  called)  in  which  I  can  find  satisfaction,  is  the  repeating  by  myself  passages  of  scripture, 
psabos,  and  paraphrases,  in  which  I  fear  there  is  too  much  parrot-work.  All  thb  be- 
tokens a  most  diseased  state  of  mind.  I  thank  yon,  therefore,  for  your  hint  about  medi- 
tation, and  for  your  counsel  that  I  would  repair  to  a  higher  counsellor.  These  advices 
yon  cannot  too  often  repeat,  or  rather,  not  often  enough  for  my  need  of  them.  In  con- 
formity with  your  example,  and  thoroughly  agreeing  with  your  remark  on  intercessory 
prayer,  I  have  set  apart  a  small  portion  of  this  day  to  engage  in  that  exercise  for  you  and 
myaelf ;  and  I  propose  to  do  the  same  next  Sabbath. 

^*  I  ihall  expect,  as  usual,  a  letter  from  you  next  week,  along  with  yonr  sermon  on  the 
divine  Omniscience.     Till  then,  believe  me  to  be,  your  affectionate  friend." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  myself,  when  I  find  you  complaining  of  spiritual  indifference.  My 
mind  baa  always  been  exceedingly  secularised.  On  no  subject  am  I  wont  to  display  mncii 
warmth  ;  and  it  is  only  saying  that  I  am  depraved,  to  say  that  this  coldness  is  most  felt 
in  religion.  I  can  hardly  conceive  the  earthly  means  that  woold  inspire  me  with  the 
ardour  necessary  to  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ ;  nothing  intermediate,  I  almost  think, 
coold  effect  such  a  change, — ^nothing  short  of  a  direci  operation  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
For  his  influences  I  have  great  need  constantly  to  pray.  I  feel  in  myself  a  remarkable 
aversion  to  speaking  of  nrligion,  except  where  I  cannot  help  it.  There  is  only  one  kind 
of  exercise  of  this  sort  that  excites  any  feeling  in  me  at  all, — it  is,  conducting  that  senior 
class ;  and,  when  I  feel  myself  there  among  a  few  immortal  beings,  earnest  to  obtain 
knowledge  relative  to  the  bible,  and  one  or  two  of  whom,  through  the  laboprs  of  Tait^  I 
have  some  cause  to  regard  as  children  of  God, — I  do  sometimes  feel  a  little  the  impor- 
tsDoe  of  my  ntnation,  and  seem  to  myself  to  see  something  of  the  benefits  of  religioiu" 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  same  year  his  diaries  and  private  papers  exhibit 
a  most  earnest  searching  into  the  state  of  bis  soul,  and  great  spirituality  of 
mmd.  In  December,  1835,  be  wrote  out  in  Greek  a  solemn  personal  cove- 
nant, in  which  be  dedicates  himself  ^*  to  the  one  true  God,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost, willingly,  ardently,  and  with  full  purpose  of  heart  to  be  saved 
from  sin  and  bell  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  the  gospel  he  is  revealed  to  miserable 
men."  Many  times  after  this  does  his  journal  contain  fervent  prayers, 
sach  as  this : — 

^^  O  Grod  1  I  flee  to  thee  to  cover  me  from  mine  own  folly.  I  know  that 
it  is  not  in  man  that  walketb  to  direct  his  own  steps ;  teach  thou  me  in  the 
way  which  1  should  go ;  guide  me  with  thine  eye.  Oh  give  me,  even  yet, 
to  be  brought  back  to  thee,  and  made  an  instrument  of  advancing  thv  glory! " 

He  received  two  proposals  of  immediate  labour ;  one  as  a  missionary  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  Church  Building  Society*s  churches  in  Glasgow, 
and  the  other  from  the  Educational  Society,  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
London,  Prussia,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  France,  to  examine  schools— > 
inspect  and  estimate  the  modes  of  instruction  pursued — send  occasional  re-* 
ports  home^-publish  aa  aoconnt  of  the  toor— and  on  his  return  become 
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Director  of  the  Normal  Seminary.  He  declined  tbem  both.  He  saw  ^in 
the  strongest  light  the  necessity  of  a  profound  theology.**  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  a  minister.  In  accepting  the  first  offer,  he  feared  being  throst 
with  too  little  preparation  on  active  daty,  and  in  the  second,  he  ran  tiie  risk 
of  never  engaging  in  it  at  all. 

For  the  double  purpose  of  availing  himself  of  the  friendship  and  instruc- 
tions of  Dr  Chalmers,  as  well  as  securing  more  time  for  study,  by  bTeaUng 
oS  from  the  overwhelming  miscellaneous  occupations  in  which  he  was  involved, 
he  removed  in  October,  1836,  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh. 

The  following,  the  first  entry  in  his  diary  there,  will  exhibit  the  spirit  in 
which  he  began  his  work  in  the  metropolis: — 

^'Ediitbubgh,  4M  October,  1836. 

"  I  have  bought  this  book,  with  the  purpose  of  recording  in  it  the  amount  of  labour 
I  perfimn.  By  the  help  of  God,  I  hope  that  it  will  not  prove  so  awfully  hnmiliatsng  a 
document  as  my  former  diaries. 

**  I  would  commence  my  work  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  deep — may  it  be  a  pzactieal 
— oonviction,  that  of  myself  I  can  do  nothing  \  and  with  the  prayer,  that  the  Strength 
of  Israel  wouJd  be  my  strength.  May  He  guide  me  in  the  selection  of  the  topics  of 
my  studies,  in  the  manner  of  prosecuting  them,  in  the  formation  of  all  my  rdtgioins 
opinions,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  religious  spirit.  May  he  enable  me  to  redeem  the 
time.  May  he  anoint  me  unth  the  Holy  Ghost.  May  he  enable  me  to  live  near  him- 
self, to  serve  him  with  my  whole  heart,  and  to  be  refreshed  by  his  grace.  May  he 
have  meroy  on  me,  deliver  me  from  myself,  and  hold  me  by  his  right  hand." 

In  one  year  firom  the  date  of  the  above  extract,  how  complete  a  change 
had  come  over  his  prospects !  Over-exertion  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  disease 
which  speedily  ripened  into  consumption,  and  a  residence  in  Madeira  was 
pronounced  the  only  chance  of  prolonging  life.  '^  A  providential  opening," 
to  use  his  own  words,  ^^  appeared  for  his  getting  abroad. **  Afler  telling  os 
that  this  providential  opening  was  the  offer  of  a  few  gentlemen  in  Glas^w 
to  defray  his  expenses,  his  biographer  remarks,  *^  While  this  act  speaks  moch 
for  the  christian  liberality  of  those  who  gave,  it  is  also  a  substantial  eulogium 
on  the  character  of  him  who  received.  It  shows  how  highly  his  life  was 
valued  in  his  native  place,  where  his  talents  were  best  known.  Still  further 
to  the  credit  of  both  parties,  it  should  be  told  that  this  munificence  was  not 
whoUy  or  chiefly  an  act  of  personal  friendship :  it  was  done  on  public 
grounds. — In  this  instance  those  rich  men  who  are  in  some  degree  enabled 
to  account  themselves  stewards  of  the  gifts  of  God,  gave  of  their  substance, 
not  so  much  to  save  the  life  of  a  friend  as  to  preserve  for  labour  in  the  vine- 
yard, one  to  whom  the  ten  talents  had  been  committed  by  the  Sovereign 
Lord."  His  own  progress  in  spiritual  things  during  the  year  of  his  residence 
in  Edinburgh  had  been  remarkable,  although  with  characteristic  humility  he 
had  always  underrated  it.  And  now,  when  about  to  leave  his  native  land, 
on  the  forlorn  hope  of  regaining  health,  his  language  is,  *^My  heart  has  been 
much  shaken  within  me,  but  now  all  is  plain.  My  prevailing  feeling  is,  that 
if  evfr  I  return^  it  will  be  under  tremendous  obligations  to  labour  more 
abundantly  '^ — and  to  another  friend  he  wrote: — 

*'  My  hopes  of  life  are  not  very  sanguine.  I  never  calculated  on  being  a  long  liver; 
would  that  mj  expectations  had  more  inflaenced  my  conduct !  I  am  not  one  olF  those 
who  can  look  back  with  much  pleasure  on  former  experiences.  I  have  been  a  transgressor 
from  the  womb  ;  and  bnt  for  the  freeness  of  the  outward  call,  I  should  fainL  Bat  I 
have  been  wonderfully  supported.  I  can  now  look  forward  with  some  composure,  if  God 
should  appoint  me  them,  to  the  weary  feverish  nights  of  the  confirmed  consumption.  Let 
me  entreat  jon  to  prav,  that,  if  the  outward  man  is  destined  to  perish,  the  inward  man 
may  be  renewed  day  by  day.  I  feel  with  Manoah's  wife  (Judges  xiiL  23),  that  *  if  the 
Lovd  were  pleased  to  kill  me,  he  would  not  have  showed  me  all  these  things.*  So  many 
of  his  dear  chUdren  are  deeply  interested  in  my  recovery,  and  so  many  prajos  (I  have 
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leaioii  to  bdiflffe)  tn  prawited  for  it,  and  bo  miny  of  thoie  wlM  Itboiir  in  lib  eanio  htm 
exerted  tliemselyes  to  render  me  comfortable  in  my  exile, — that  I  do  hope  he  has  some 
woik  lor  me  to  do  jet  in  his  chnrch.  Bat  I  look  to  him  for  strength  to  do  or  to  sofier 
all,  and  to  be  readj  to  depart  whenerer  he  calls  me.  In  a  season  of  mnch  perplezitf  I 
hare  pecoliar  need  of  yonr  prayers.  I  do  not  forgot  yon  in  yonr  labonrs  and  trials.  May 
joa  be  a  blessing ;  and  may  the  blessing  of  him  ^at  is  ready  to  perish  come  npen  yon." 

He  left  England  in  October,  1837,  and  reached  Madeira  in  safety  in  the 
foUowinff  month. 

On  the  Ist  January,  1838,  he  began  to  keep  a  journal  more  strictly  re- 
Wpoua  than  any  hitherto  attempted.  He  commenced  it  by  recording  and 
soiem^y  subscribing  a  personal  covenant,  in  which,  after  narrating  the  rea* 
sons  that  led  to  the  resolution,  he  formally  dedicated  himself  to  me  Lord ; 
thereafter  follow  daily  entries  of  his  spiritual  condition  and  religious  feel- 
mgs.  With  extracts  from  these  and  lirom  his  correspondence  about  one 
hundred  .and  ^fty  pages  of  the  menxoir  are  occupied.  In  these  the  growth 
of  his  spiritual  life  is  gradually  delineated.  He  generally  selected  a  passage 
of  scripture  as  the  groundwork  of  a  meditation,  into  which  he  wrought  a 
record  of  his  souPs  condition.  The  following,  taken  almost  without  Mlec- 
tioD,  will  serve  as  a  specimen : — 

*•  Saxbatb,  Sih  April,  1838. 
*  *  What  I  Shan  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  Ood,  and  shaU  we  not  reoolTe  otU?*— Job  U.  10. 

*'  It  is  difficult  lor  the  flesh  to  say  this ;  yea,  no  one  can  tmly  say  it  but  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  I  praise  his  name  that  in  some  poor  measore  I  oan«  at  this  time,  feel  the  exoel- 
leoce  of  such  submission.  When  I  think  of  the  inddent  of  22d  April,  1837,  when  I  was 
merctfnlly  presenred  from  sudden  death,  and  the  altered  feelings  with  which  I  can  now 
look  npon  eternity,  the  divine  goodness  appears  marvellonsly  displayed  in  this  dispensa- 
tion. My  own  impatient  spirit  might  sometimes  have  been  apt  to  think  that  it  had  been 
better  then  to  die  without  all  this  languishing ;  bnt,  ili  prepared  as  I  am  now,  I  was 
wane  then,  and  so  I  can  see  great  mercy  in  this  protracted  sickness.  I '  know  (JobzL  6) 
that  God  ezacteth  of  me*  far  '  lees  than  mine  iniquity  deserveth ;'  and  I  do,  with  some 
measure  of  heartiness,  adopt  as  my  own  the  prophet's  resolution :  *  /  vnU  bear  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Lord,  beoatue  I  have  sinned  against  him.'    (Micah  viL  9.) 

"  We  have  had  a  new  trial  to-day,  in  the  arrival  of  the  *  Dart,'  which  is  to  -carry  away 

from  us  unexpectedly  soon,  our  dearest  Madeira  ftiends,  in  the .    The  want  of 

letters  also,  is  tiyiog  to  faith.     Tet  we  know  who  it  is  that  giveth  bread  to  the  hnngiy.** 

While  in  Madeira  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  idle.  In  conjunction 
with  some  others  like-minded,  a  prayer  meeting  was  formed  for  mutual  pri- 
vate edification,  and  he  also  visited  a  little  among  the  invalid  residents. 
About  January,  1839,  they  began  to  have  public  worship  on  Sabbath  in  the 
Scotch  form,  availing  themselves  of  the  service  of  a  preacher,  Mr  Barrie. 
After  a  little  he  himself  took  part  in  preaching  to  the  assembly  of  thirty  or 
forty,  who  met  on  the  Lord's-day  to  worship  God  after  the  manner  of  their 
fathers.  He  also  assisted  an  English  clergyman,  Mr  Langford,  in  a  weekly 
prayer  meeting  of  a  public  nature,  the  origin  of  which  he  narrates  as  follows : 
'*  Barrie  and  Kalley,  who  are  both  well,  were  anxious  to  have  been  engaged 
m  a  prayer  meeting  of  a  public  kind ;  but  they  could  not  have  expected 
to  get  any  hearers  but  a  portion  of  those  Scotch  who  hear  the  eospel  on 
Sabbath.    Now,  the  persons  we  were  most  anxious  to  reach  were  tne  Angli* 

cans,  who  hear  no  cospel  on  Sabbath So  good  Langford,  although 

his  health  is  worse,  findrng  himself  to  stand  between  tiie  Anghcans  and  want, 
agreed  to  join  me  in  a  meeting,  lamenting  that  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
which  he  could  estimate  much  better  than  we,  compelled  him  unw^ngly  to 
forego  the  aid  of  B.,  a  dissenter — and  E.,  a  layman.  Thus  the  thing  lies 
on  two  broken  reeds,  Lowe  threatening  with  regard  to  Langford  to  applv 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  for  an  interdict.    Nathless,  we  mean,  by  Grod*8 

2i 
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hdp,  to  be^  to«morTow ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  rtrength  giveo  «  to  ga 
thfoogh  with  it,  and  grace  to  be  found  faithful." 

The  first  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  formed  the  subject  of  their 
exercises  in  this  meeting,  Mr  Halley  on  his  own  testimony  aiCting  chiefljr  as 
expositor,  and  leavinjr  to  Mr  Lan<vford  the  more  spiritoal  and  hortatorf 
parts.  ^*  A  sanctuary,"  he  adds  with  his  usual  humble  nnder-estimate  of  him- 
self, *^  into  which  I  felt  I  durst  not  enter."  In  addition  to  these  pnblic  dnties, 
he  read  a  great  deal.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  h^  writes :  *'  The  list  of 
books  read  since  July  17,  is  considerable — forty  volumes ;"  and  in  another 
letter  he  mentions  having  perused  eighty  volumes,  thirty-seven  of  these  be- 
ing works  in  practical  Christianity. 

As  long  as  possible,  he  cherished  the  expectation  of  so  far  recovering  health 
as  to  be  able  to  preach,  and  even  when  evident  that  the  climate  of  his  natiTe 
country  would  never  permit  his  residence  there,  he  still  duns  to  the  fond  bope 
of  being  an  ambassador  of  Christ  in  other  lands.  By  and  by  even  this  hope 
vanished,  and  death  becoming  inevitable,  he  determined  to  return  to  Soot- 
land  that  he  might  die  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  fiimily.  On  the  30th  June, 
1840,  he  left  Madeura,  and  on  the  28th  July,  after  an  absence  of  two  years 
and  nine  months,  he  arrived  once  more  in  G-lasgow. 

^^  In  the  chapter  of  the  history  which  we  have  just  finished,"  writes  the 
biographer,  ^*  the  Lord's  way  seems  to  lie  in  the  deep.    One  who  had  ree^ved 
many  gifts,  and  whose  gifts  were  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  and  whose  powers, 
natural  and  acquired,  were  solemnly  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  in  the 
gospel  of  his  Son,  is  suddenly  checked  in  his  course.     A  deadly  disease  has 
touched  him,  withering  the  beauty  of  youth — ^undermining  the  strength  of 
manhood.     When  apparently  near  the  period  of  his  days,  the  prospect  of  a 
respite— even  the  hope  of  a  restoration — is  providentially  opened  up.     By 
being  transported  to  a  more  genial  clime,  the  progress  of  his  disease  is 
checked,  and  several  years  added  to  his  life.   But  his  strength  is  not  restored. 
He  is  allowed  to  linger  oh  a  few  sickly  years,  but  not  allowed  to  be  put  in 
trust  with  the  gospel.     He  is  allowed  to  live  a  while,  but  not  to  begin  that 
work  for  which  chioily  he  desired  to  live.    After  this  respite  of  nearly  three 
years,  he  is  restored  to  the  place  of  hU  birth — to  die.  ....    The  desire 
which  was  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  exile  while  ho  sojourned  in  a  strange 
land,  waft,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God.     His  heart  was  full  of  this,  and  it  wa.4  continually  bursting  out.     It 
broke  out  in  conversation  with  friends  near,  and  in  letters  to  friends  far  away. 
It  broke  out,  too,  in  unwearied  prayer  to  Grod.    What  then  ?    Did  God  torn 
away  that  cry  ?    He  might  have  turned  it  away.    Without  giving  any  account 
of  his  doings,  he  may  deny  any  request  of  his  servants,  and  in  his  own  time 
make  It  clear  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  did  right.     Or,  he  may  grant 
substantially  the  request,  in  a  time,  and  way,  and  manner  which  we  in  the  body 
can  never  find  out.     In  cither  case  it  is  ours  to  be  still,  and  know  that  he  is 
God.    But  in  the  present  instance  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  an  answer  to 
that  prayer,  in  a  form  v/liich  makes  it  evident  that  the  answer  has  been  given. 
God  IS  not  wont  to  leave,  without  work  and  hire,  those  who  long  to  labour 
In  his  vineyard.    Mr  Hallev  had  been  filled  with  that  desire,  and  enabled  to 
say,  *  Here  am  I ;  send  me.^     God  accepted  his  offer,  and  sent  him.     Work 
was  appointed  him  to  do,  and  souls  given  him  for  his  hire 

**  His  own  conditions  of  usefulness  in  the  church  were  associated  with  the 
work  of  a  parish  minister  in  Scotland  ;  but  that  was  not  the  place  allotted  to 
him  in  the  design  of  God.  The  King  of  Zion  had  chosen  vessels  in  a  far  ofl!' 
isle  of  the  sea,  and  a  chosen  instrument  to  employ  in  bringing  them  to  him- 
self. This  is  explanation  enough  of  the  whole  mystery.  The  Sovereign 
Lord  might  have  appointed  his  servant  a  long  life  of  labour  in  the  church  at 
home,  with  two  or  three  only  as  his  crown  of  rejoicing — one  here  and  there, 
gleaned  from  the  generation  he  had  seen  passing  by.    The  appointment  was 
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difierent,  bnt  not  less  wise,  and  not  less  kind.  The  scene  of  labonr  wAs  in  a 
strange  land  ;  bat  the  stranger^s  help  vfta  present  there.  The  labourer  was 
iiddy ;  bnt  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  his  own  word  powerful,  though  it  be  spoken 
by  trembling  lips.  The  time  was  short !  but  in  it  the  work  was  done,  and 
the  servant  was  the  sooner  relieved  from  toil — the  sooner  admitted  to  the 
joy  of  his  Lord." 

The  rest  of  this  short  but  interesting  life-history  is  soon  told.  He  arrived 
at  home  on  the  28th  July,  and  his  earthly  career  terminated  on  the  16th 
March  following.  For  a  time  ailer  his  return,  he  was  able  to  go  about  a 
little,  but  he  paid  his  last  visit  on  the  8th  of  October.  He  continued  how- 
ever throughout  the  most  of  the  winter  able  to  occupy  a  sofa  in  the  parlour, 
and  it  was  only  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  that  he  was  afmost  or. 
altogether  confined  to  bed.  During  all  that  time,  however,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  he  spoke  of  it  always  with  perfect 
coolness.  He  presented  the  rare  example  of  a  *^  believer  who  would  not 
assume  the  attitude  of  victor,  and  never  dared  to  adopt  the  language  of 
triumph,  yet  through  the  Saviour  actually  overcoming  death  and  him  who 
had  its  power."    The  last  scene  his  sister  thus  narrates: — 

"  He  was  mueh  distressed  that  day.  About  three,  Mr  Gibson  called  and  prayed. 
When  I  aaked  if  he  had  heard,  he  stud  distinctly,  '  Yes,  every  word/  and  thanked 
him.  About  five,  Mr  J.  Smith  called,  and  prayed  shortly  with  him.  He  said,  '  My 
Criend,  we  have  been  commending  yon  to  God.'  James  answered,  '  I  too  endeavoured 
to  pray  through  the  one  Mediator,'  and  then  added  with  much  difficulty,  *the 
.spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  very  weak.'  In  an  hour,  perhaps,  afterwards,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  pain  and  restlessness,  he  tossed  the  clothes  off  him,  and  would  be  up.  He 
add  something  very  indistinctly ;  X  only  canght  the  word  Emmanuel^  and  said,  *  God 
with  ns.'  He  replied,  emphatically,  •  Yes,  with  wa,*'  and,  so  fur  as  I  can  recollect, 
these  were  the  last  words  he  uttered.  Yet  I  believe  he  was  conscious  to  the  very  last. 
A  minute  or  two  before  his  departure,  he  raised  Ms  dear  hand,  and  passed  it  slowly 
all  over  his  face.  It  was  the  cold  dew  of  death  stealing  over  him  that  he  felt  He 
M?emed  satisfied  when  he  ;iscertained  this;  and  replacing  liis  hand  on  his  bosom,  almost 
immediately  expired." 

Thus,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  departed  one  who,  had  he  been 
spared,  would  have  been,  so  far  as  man  can  see,  not  less  an  ornament  to  the 
church  than  a  mighty  instrument  of  ^lood  to  the  world.     But  it  was  other- 
^vise  determined.     His  life,  meteor- like  in  its  brilliancy  and  duration,  yet 
resembled,  in  its  close,  rather  the  sotting  of  the  sun  than  the  extinguishment 
ivbich  is  the  meteor^s  end :  *^  For  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh."    The  story 
of  his  life  presents  us  with  an  instance  of  rare  talents  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God — an  ardent  desire  to  be  useful  in  the  church,  wrought  into 
subjection  to  the  will  of  God — the  blasting  of  all  earthly  hopes  resignedly 
submitted  to,  and  the  burden  of  a  painful  and  lingering  disorder  cheerfully 
borne  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  God.     And  it  reads  to  us  a  lesson  of  per- 
sonal piety,  andclose  and  strict  self-examination,  which  all  would  do  well  to 
place  before  them  as  a  model.     It  is  true,  Mr  Halley^s  spiritual  state  was 
peculiar.     Tlie  expression  quoted,  in  reference  to  the  part  taken  by  him  in 
the  prayer  meeting,  indicates  this.    The  fact  is,  the  tendency  of  his  mind 
led  him  to  such  close  examination  and  reasoning,  and  weighing  of  argument 
for  and  against,  as  made  him  look  more  to  the  ascertaining  of  his  actual  con- 
dition than  to  a  lively  exerci&c  of  faith.     He  looked  too  much  in  upon  him- 
Bclf,  compared  with  the  amount  of  his  looking  outward  and  upward.     The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  while  he  never  wavered  in  the  faith,  and  never 
was  lefl  for  a  moment  to  doubt  the  certainty  of  the  scriptural  plan  of  salva- 
tion, he  was  often  involved  in  darkness  respecting  his  own  experience ;  and 
he  never  attained,  as  already  noticed,  to  that  rejoicingin  the  Lord  which  it 
has  been  the  lot  of  others  of  God^s  saints  to  reach.     With  all  this,  he  seems 
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cletriy  to  btve  attained  to  anurance  of  his  own  peaeewitli  God.  He  mitei, 
in  his  joamal  for  4th  October,  1838,  on  the  occasion  of  bnrsting  ahk»d- 
Yessel,  '*  Record  itthankfally,  that  at  the  moment  of  the  attan^J/elt  no/ear, 
and  was  enabled  to  commit  my  soul  to  Christ.'*  *^  Towards  the  dose  of  Im 
days  there  were  many  expressions,  which,  taking  into  aoooont  his  extrane 
caution  on  these  subjects,  his  friends  accounted  eooTYalent  to  a  good  hope 
through  grace— a  hope  that  his  life  was  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  One  thing 
is  certain,  his  faith  failed  not.  He  who  in  sovereignty  saw  meet  to  keep  a 
clood  between  his  own  countenance  and  the  uplifted  eye  of  his  senrant,  gra- 
dously  preserved  from  fainting  that  servant's  soul,  and  so  strengthened  bis 
fiuth  Uiat  it  held  by  the  Saviour  to  the  last  without  the  aid  of  joyous  emo- 
tion. The  word  that  lingered  latest  on  his  dying  lips  was,  *  God  with  ui.' 
The  change  came,  and  he  was  with  God." 

With  the  reiterated  remark,  that  the  *^  Memoir  of  the  late  James  Hsllef" 
belongs  to  the  highest  dass  of  biography,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  dss 
we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  we  commend  it  to  the  attentioii 
of  our  readers.  They  will  find  in  it  much  that  we  have  not  been  aUe  to  indi- 
cate ;  and  we  may  venture  to  predict,  that  they  will  rise  from  its  perossi,  if 
sadder,  also  better,  and  with  the  deeply-felt,  if  not  spoken,  aspnration,  ^  Uaj 
my  last  end  be  like  his  T* 


UNION  WITH  THE  FREE  CHURCH, 
(To  the  Editor  of  the  Original  Secession  Magazine.)  ' 

Sir, — ^It  may  be  presumed  that  some  rccoUections  of  the  Synod  of  Msj 
last  have  accompanied  all  the  members  to  their  individual  spheres  of  labour, 
and  that  not  a  few  earnest  and  anxious  searchings  of  heart,  in  r^^ard  to  it, 
have  been  experienced.  What  the  fruits  of  that  meeting  shall  be,  irill 
depend  on  the  spirit  with  whidi  it  is  followed  up.  It  may  oe  assumed  thst 
none  can  remember  it  with  unmingled  satis&ction ;  but  every  one  is  able  to 
act  in  reference  to  it  in  a  spirit  or  unmingled  conciliation  ;  and  who  wodd 
not  cherish  the  hope  that  as  it  was  the  first,  it  may  also  be  the  last  occasieii 
in  which  any  real  or  even  apparent  collision  in  prindple  may  occur  ?  It  i« 
entirely  in  this  spirit  of  conciliation  that  I  now  ask  a  few  pages  in  whicb 
to  advert  to  the  proposal  to  re-open  negotiations  for  union  with  the  Free 
Church ;  and  I  should  regret  if  any  expression  should  occur  justly  calculated 
to  irritate  or  ofiend  any  one  who  took  part  in  that  debate. 

If  the  overture  introduced  by  Mr  William  M*Crie  be  viewed  simply 
as  a  proposal  of  union  with  a  sister  church,  no  question  could  be  more  legiti- 
mate ;  and  if  higher  and  more  defensible  ground  had  been  assumed,  perhaps 
there  was  no  question  more  appropriate.  At  first  right,  and  before  tne  light 
of  a  searching  examination  has  been  let  in  among  the  prindples  and  details 
of  such  a  proposal,  the  idea  of  unconditional  snirender  is  apt  to  lay  strong 
hold  of  the  mind.  The  Free  Church,  in  not  a  few  of  its  aspects,  is  fitted  to 
lead  captive  the  imagination.  It  was  projected  into  the  field  of  dissent,  not 
like  the  first  Secession,  in  the  slender  weakness  of  infancy,  but  in  the  fall 
matnritv  of  manhood.  It  had  borne  away  with  it,  from  the  unsafe  keeping 
of  an  Erastian  state,  the  unmutilated  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
It  had  traced  on  its  banner  not  a  few  of  the  same  predous  principles  aronnd 
which  the  adherents  of  the  Secession,  a  century  ago,  had  ralhed ;  and  it 
numbered  in  its  ranks  whatever  in  the  Establishment  was  distinguished  by 
high  attainment,  or  had  on  it  the  impress  of  strength,  of  principtle,  and  depA 
of  piety.  During  the  progress,  ateo,  of  the  events  which  issued  in  the 
rencfing  of  the  tie  which  bound  it  to  the  state,  members  of  the  Synod,  and 
the  Synod  itself  had  applauded,  in  no  measured  or  jeadous  terms,  the  stand 
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it  was  mdEiDg  for  trath ;  and  of  all  the  braneliea  of  the  ohorch  in  Scotland, 
we  atood  alone  in  f^iving  it  a  unanimoas  and  hearty  welcome  to  the  position 
it  had  so  magnanimously  assumed.  It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
the  desire  for  union  would  be  early  and  eagerly  raised,  and  that  that  desire 
would  not  be  early  or  easily  quenched.  The  abortive  negotiations  of  the 
past  seven  years  is  a  proof  of  the  one ;  the  overture  and  advocacy  of  Mr 
M^CriOf  at  the  late  Synod,  is  a  not  less  decisive  proof  of  the  other.  That 
there  are  seeming  advantages  which  might  accrue  from  an  immediate  fusion 
with  the  Free  Church,  may  be  granted.  It  would  take  one  from  the 
number  of  our  divisions.  It  would  afford  to  our  congregations  an  opportunity 
of  contributing  at  once  and  efiectively  to  the  cause  of  missions.  Distributed 
throughout  the  Free  Church,  we  should  find  a  wider  field  of  action,  and  a  larger 
number  of  cultivated  minds  to  listen  to  our  advocacv  of  the  tenets  whidi  rail 
keep  us  asnnder ;  and  these  are  great  and  undeniid>Ie  advantages.  But  it  is 
certainly  possible  to  pay  a  price  for  them  far  beyond  their  worth.  It  may 
be  questioned  if  there  be  one  congregation  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod 
which  could  be  translated  into  the  Free  Church,  without  a  partial,  or  even 
an  extensive  disruption.  With  a  feeling  of  smcere  respect  towards  that 
church,  there  prevails  a  deep  and'  difiused  conviction  that  the  time  for  union 
with  it  has  not  yet  come ;  and  the  very  fact  of  the  co-ezistence  of  these  feel- 
ing must,  in  candid  minds,  go  far  to  prove  that  the  opposition  to  immediate 
muon  is  generated  by  no  mere  sectarian  bias — ^rests  on  no  mere  habit  of 
standing  apart,  but  on  a  comprehensive  and  well-considered  view  of  what  is 
demanded  oy  the  intercets  of  truth. 

Again,  by  union  with  the  Free  Church  on  any  terms  at  pruent  at- 
tainiu)le,  our  position  as  a  church,  in  regard  to  profession,  would  be  in- 
stantly lowered.  I  have  not  yet  forgotten  tiia  address  to  the  struggling 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  1841,  which  occurs  at  the  dose  of  Mr  Beattie^ 
BisUnry  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  music  of  that  truly-doquent  appeal 
still  lingers  in  the  ears  of  not  a  few  both  of  our  ministers  and  our  people. 
Speaking  to  the  men  who  were  then  the  leaders  of  the  Established  and  are 
now  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Mr  Beattie  says, — *•  Let 
them  at  once  ascend  to  the  higher  and  more  honourable  attitude  of  the 
Second  Beformation.  There  they  will  find  firm  footing  and  ^ree  air ;  there 
thOT  may  expect  more  of  the  cheering  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
and  more  of  the  bracing  and  invigorati^  influences  of  ihe  breath  of  the 
Lord  fix>m  the  four  whu^.  This  mount  Zion  is  all  before  them.  Its  in- 
habitants are  few  and  scattered,  and  greatlv  discouraged.  But  it  is  holy 
SouimL  It  is  the  battle-field  where  the  Lord  triumphed  gloriously.  There 
enderson  led  the  armies  of  the  living  God  on  to  victory.  There  Buther- 
ford,  and  Durham,  and  Douglas  stood  with  the  Lamb,  and  served  him  in 
spirit  and  troth.  There  Argyle  died.  And  it  was  there  that  Guthrie  and 
a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  overcame  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the 
word  of  their  testimony,  and  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death.  It  is 
oovenantine  g^round — the  place  for  asserting  the  honours  of  Christ,  and  the 
liberties  of  his  people— the  proper  altitude  for  concerting  measures  of 
extension  and  union,  and  every  enterprise  that  is  grand,  and  liberal,  and 
glorioitt.'  The  ground  occupied  by  toe  Free  Church  is  in  every  essential 
point,  and  almost  formally  the  same  now,  as  that  of  the  Established 
Church  then.  It  contained  then  no  reference  to  the  Second  Beformation, 
ss  guaranteed  and  guarded  by  the  engagements  into  which  the  nation  had 
entered ;  nor  doea  an  allusion  or  expression  to  that  effect  occur  in  the  Claim 
of  Right,  or  in  the  protest  in  which  Uie  church  took  its  finid  leave  of  the  dvil 
power,  and  these  continue  unaltered  to  constitute  the  exhibition  of  her 
^distinctive  prindples.  A  union,  therefore,  in  present  circumstances,  would 
be  a  manifest  descent.  From  the  moment  in  which  it  was  consummated, 
the  Synod  would  cease  to  hold  the  Westminster  Standards  exactly  in  the 
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tenns  in  whidi  they  were  received  by  the  Befonned  and  OoTenfl&ted  Chnrcii 
of  Scotland ;  nay,  such  a  union  would  do  more  than  annihilate  a  fonnal 
adhesion  to  these  as  standards  of  covenanted  uniformity ;  it  would  declare 
that  no  such  adhesion  ought  to  exist.  It  is  something  that  so  many 
congregations  and  presbjieries  can  still  liil  an  applauding  and  indefiendent 
voice  in  behalf  of  me  maguiiicent  scheme  of  Alexander  Henderaon—can 
judicially  unite,  and  through  their  supreme  court  tell  the  legislature  of 
Britain  that  it  has  sinned  in  repudiating  the  Solemn  League,  and  tranpfing 
on  the  Reformation  which  it  carried  in  its  train.  A  union  on  lower  grounds 
than  this  would  subject  congregations  and  individOals  to  be  told  that  these 
'sentiments  were  not  held  by  the  body  to  which  they  now  belonged — that 
the  expression  of  them  was  merely  tolerated,  and  if  still  entertained,  must 
be  so  held  as  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church. 

It  would  indeed  greatly  abate  the  force  of  these  considerations  if  the 
question  of  covenant  obligation  had  made  such  way  in  the  Free  Chun^,  as  to 
have  nearly  divided  the  views  of  her  com*ts.  If,  for  example,  the  same  breadth 
of  intelligence  and  strength  of  principle  were  to  be  found  in  the  presbjtenes 
south  and  north  which  |>ervades  that  of  Arbroath,  the  argument  for  im- 
mediate union  in  most  minds  would  be  immensely  increased  in  force.  It 
might  be  said  that  to  difiiise  even  our  limited  numbers  through  tliat 
church  would  be  to  supply  just  what  was  wanted — a  casting  vote — ^wcmld 
be  to  throw  the  atom  into  the  trembling  balance  which  would  turn  the 
.scale — would  be  to  give  the  slight  additional  momentum  required,  to 
uplift  the  ecclesiastical  apparatus  to  covenanting  ground.  But  it  is  &r 
otherwise. 

In  the  twenty-six  presbyteries  of  the  Free  Church,  among  which  oor 
congregations  would  find  themselves  distributed,  they  would,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  stand  alone  in  their  views ;  being,  besides,  for  the  most  part, 
inferior  in  numbers,  their  influence  would  be  proportionally  small,  and,  to 
all  practical  ends,  their  Testimony  would  be  buried  and  lost.  Nor  would  the 
degree  in  which  it  would  be  otherwise  in  a  ii^w  presbyteries,  materially  aflfeet 
the  restdt  as  a  whole,  throughout  so  immense  a  community  as  the  Ree 
Church.  To  such  discouraging  facts  and  suggestions,  it  may  be  answered, 
that  to  plant  one  or  more  votes  which  could  be  alw.iys  calculated  oa  in 
behalf  of  the  recognition  of  our  national  engagements,  in  so  many,  and  these 
not  the  least  influential  presbyteries  of  the  Free  Church,  would  be  to  gain 
an  end  of  no  mean  importance.  It  would ;  but  might  not  the  same  adverse 
influences  which  prevent  Dr  Candlisli  from  introducing  the  subject  into  ^he 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  also  prevent  Dr  M^Crie ;  and  is  it  certain  that 
similar  adverse  influences  would  not  overawe  Messrs  Murray  and  Manson 
'  in  the  Presbyteries  of  Glasgow  and  Perth  V  The  history  of  the  past  justifies 
fear,  not  hope.  Every  union  which  has  hitherto  been  effected  by  the  com- 
promise of  a  principle — ^which  has  issued  in  ejecting  a  tenet  firom  the  creed  of 
the  body,  to  be  but  the  creed  of  the  individual,  has  been  an  nltar  to  Concord 
reared  on  the  grave  of  Truth.  The  brethren  of  the  Original  Burgher 
Synod,  who,  in  the  year  18S9,  merged  their  separate  testimony  in  the  then 
awakened  and  reforming  establishment,  intended,  perhaps,  to  advocate 
within  what  they  held  without  the  church ;  but  if  their  voice  was  oTer  raised 
in  behalf  of  this,  it  was  feebly  and  infrequently — it  commanded  no  attention, 
and  wrought  out  no  results ;  and  are  we  better  than  they?  or  can  it  be 
expected  that  a  zeal  which  manifests  itself  in  proposab  to  extinguish  a  judi- 
cial testimony,  now  existing  without  the  Free  Cnurch,  would  display  much 
ardour  in  behalf  of  the  cause  within  it? 

But  while  forecasting  the  probable  eflect  upon  ourselves  of  an  immediate 
union,,  it  would  be  unwise  and  ungenerous  to  overlook  the  eflect  of  an  Ul- 
.craaidered  movement  towards  it,  on  the  few,  but  increasing,  and  resolute 
pmn^vn  of  covenant  obligation  within  the  Free  Church.    They  have  caught 
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Up  the  ideft— an  idea  familiar  to  us,  but  long  lost  sight  of  in  the  Establishment, 
and  only,  as  yet,  struggling  into  view  in  the  FVee  Chtntsh — that  the  West- 
minster Standards  are  not  only  true  and  scriptural,  but  that  the  British  na- 
tions are  pledged  to  adhere  to  them  by  the  superadded  obligation  of  an  oath. 
They  believe  that  the  acknowledgment  of  this  on  the  part  of  the  Free 
Church,  \rhile  it  would  discharge  a  solemn  duty  to  God,  would  also  invest 
that  church  with  a  moral  security  against  error — a  security  which  she  does 
not  at  this  moment  possess. 

In  their  estimation,  it  is  desirable  to  place  every  possible  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  departure  from  any  one  of  the  doctrines  embodied  in  these  standards. 
They  consider  our  present  position  in  this  respect  better  than  their  own. 
They  are  pleading  with  their  own  church  to  look  back  to  the  *  great  things 
which  Goa  has  done  for  this  church  and  nation  in  times  past,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  a  covenanted  work  of  reformation.'  And  nothing  surely  could  be  more 
fitted  to  disconcert  the  measures  or  discourage  the  efforts  of  these  faithild  and 
enlightened  men,  whether  in  the  ministry  or  in  the  eldership,  than  an  indica- 
tion, however  faint,  on  the  part  of  any  number  of  our  courts,  to  desert  that 
position.  The  effect  on  them  of  an  increasing  tendency,  on  our  part  so  un- 
prindpled  and  ill  advised,  would  be,  either  that,  discouraged  by  our  instability, 
the^  would  allow  the  subject  to  sink  into  its  former  quiescence,  and  abandon 
thear  purpose  in  despair,  or,  disdaining  to  acknowledge  us  as  the  representa- 
^es  of  the  great  truth  hitherto  identified  with  our  name,  they  would  pro- 
ceed with  the  movement  irrespective  of  our  existence  and  independent  of 
our  aid. 

If  there  be  any  truth  or  force  in  these  considerations,  they  tend  to  the  con- 
clusion, arrived  at  by  a  unanimous  Synod,  that  the  time  to  resume  negotia- 
tions for  union  with  the  Free  Church  has  not  yet  come.  The  few  who  are  dis- 
posed to  adopt  an  opposite  policy  have  been  patiently  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
Synod,  and  answered.  To  prolong  the  controversy  further,  to  plead  the  ques- 
tion again  at  the  bar  of  the  public,  can  serve  no  other  end  than  to  protract 
contention,  turn  diversity  of  v^w  into  bitterness,  and  urge  on  a  result  which  it 
may  in  charity  be  believed  they  neither  contemplate  nor  desire.  Nor  does  this 
suggestion  rest  on  any  dread  of  controversy,  either  as  an  evil  in  itself  or  as 
directed  against  the  position  of  the  Synod.'  That  position  is  invulnerable  to 
argument ;  it  can  be  put  in  peril  only  by  error  or  mdifiference.  In  all  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  truth  which  that  position  defends  invites  the  most 
searching  examination ;  and  whoever  holds  a  principle  which  he  dreads  to 
hear  controverted,  may  assure  himself  that  he  has  some  iust  reason  for  his 
fear — either  he  is  ill  acquainted  with  the  ground  on  whicn  his  faith  rests,  or 
a  consciousness,  deeper  than  his  own  self*  scrutiny  can  reach,  tells  him  that  his. 
creed  cannot  bear  to  be  dragged  into  the  light — that  it  cannot  admit  to  be 
touched  except  by  the  most  dmicate  and  maternal  hands.  That  controversy 
which  is  to  be  deprecated  among  us,  is  strife  among  those  who  profess  to  be  of 
one  mind  even  on  the  point  which  happens  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  strife.  The 
place,  the  true  place  at  present  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  cove- 
nant obligation,  is  the  broad  arena  of  the  Free  Church.  To  us,  as 
Seceders,  the  question  is  settled  a  century  ago;  it  was  settled  again  at 
the  breach  of  1806 ;   again,   by  the  protesting  brethren  of  1820 ;  and 

r,  at  the  unions  of  1827  and  '43 ;  and  to  open  it  now  can  only  have  the 
-.of  difiusinff  a  spirit  of  dissension  among  ourselves,  and  wesJcening  the 
^ands  of  oar  able  and  right-hearted  associates  in  the  bosom  of  the  F!ree 
Church. 
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MOBI&ONIANISM  PUT  TO  THE  TEST,  AM)  FOUND 

WANTING. 

That  there  is  no  convicUon  like  experimental  conTictkm,  ia  a  state- 
ment that  requires  no  argnment  in  support  of  it.  Experience  rectifies 
many  errors,  and  every  theory  which  will  not  stand  tins  testis,  beyond 
all  doubt,  unsound.  So  long  as  powers  are  untried,  they  may  be 
invested  with  fietitious  strength;  but  a  pracUcal  oonfotatioa  does 
more  to  unmask  their  hollow  pretensions  than  any  amount  of  aigo- 
ment,  however  forcible.  In  idl  theories  there  is  an  important  prin- 
ciple, of  universal  prevalence,  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of —the 
principle  of  adaptation  or  mutual  fitness,  existing  alike  in  the 
natural,  social,  and  moral  world — ^in  virtue  of  which  there  is  a 
nice  accuracy  of  adjustment,  that  leaves  no  chasm  or  fissure,  and 
which  will  eventually  make  up,  when  all  things  axe  fitted  into 
their  places,  a  perfect  whole.  Selecting  but  one  instance,  and 
tracing  it  through  all  its  analagous  manifestations  in  the  diftrent 
departments  we  have  adverted  to,  let  us  consider  the  gracions  rda- 
tion  between  weakness  and  strength,  between  dependence  and  support, 
between  helplessness  and  help,  whether  as  evinced  in  the  tendrSs  of 
^e  Ivy  or  the  vine,  clasping  in  dose  embrace  the  prop  by  which  the 
feeble  plant  is  upheld — ^in  the  fragile  infiemoy  of  the  animal  and 
rational  tribes,  reposing  on  parental  tenderness  and  parental  strength, 
or,  in  its  highest  manifestation,  the  spirit  of  man,  awakened,  for  the 
first  time,  to  cry  out,  'Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  undone!'  just  at  the  momeot 
when  an  Omnipotent  arm  is  outstretched  for  his  rescue.  Without 
the  sense  of  helplessness,  on  the  one  hand,  there  would  be  nothing 
fitting  or  appropriate  in  the  profiered  hefp,  on  the  other.  They  who 
can  walk  are  not  to  be  carried — ^they  who  can  walk  alone  are  not  to 
be  led.  Many  who,  in  the  time  of  health  and  peace,  have  great  con- 
fidence in  their  own  strength,  and  much  assurance  of  their  own  good 
estate  before  God,  may  find,  when  death  draws  near,  that  their 
strength  is  weakness  and  their  hope  delusion.  By  way  of  illustration, 
we  have  heard  of  one  who,  in  t^e  pride  of  an  unsubdued  and  self- 
deceiving  heart,  disdained  to  admit  the  humbling  fact  of  human  ina- 
bility to  believe  on  the  Saviour,  and  to  do  those  things  on  the  fiilfil- 
ment  of  which  all  that  is  truly  important  to  human  weal  depends. 
Flushed  with  a  high  conceit  of  the  innate  powers  of  the  human  soul, 
he  passed  from  village  to  village,  from  hainlet  to  hamlet,  from  hoose 
to  house,  declaring,  as  he  went,  that  in  the  matter  of  man's  salvation, 
Grod  had  already  done  all  that  was  to  be  done  in  every  case.  No 
further  divine  interposition  was  required ;  for  in  every  soul  he  ad- 
dressed, he  assumed  that  there  lay  the  latent  power,  whidi  only  needed 
to  be  aroused  and  excited,  of  embracing  gospel  ofiers  and  believing 
gospel  truth,  and  to  which  there  was  no  impediment  that  human  power 
could  not  remove.  One  after  another  waked  up  from  the  dream  of 
their  easy  slumber,  as  he  passed  along — ^gazed  at  him  for  a  moment, 
smiled  a  glad  acquiescence,  proud  to  think  their  destinies  were  so  en- 
tirely under  their  own  control,  their  wills  so  much  at  their  own 
bid^g,  and  congratulating  themselves  that  what  they  could  do  at  an j 
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time  thej  need  not  do  now,  folded  their  hands,  and  closed  their  eyes, 
and  again  composed  themselTes  to  their  dreamy  slumbers,  as  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps  and  vehement  declamations  died  away.  Many 
of  them,  we  believe,  continued  to  sleep  on  till  they  lifted  up  their 
eyes,  being  in  torments.  But  we  may  not  pause  to  inquire  into  the 
fate  of  the  sleepers ;  for  our  course  is  with  him  who  had  lulled  them, 
as  he  passed  into  this  fatal  torpor,  as  by  the  walling  of  some  poisoned 
breath,  from  the  destroying  angel's  wing.  Following  his  erratic 
wanderings,  we  find  him  at  last  in  the  grasp  of  fell  disease.  Life 
trembles  in  the  balance — ^Death,  ghastly  death,  confronts  him,  and, 
with  his  skeleton  hand,  seems  about  to  open  the  portal  of  the 
spirit-world.  He  reels,  he  staggers — the  ground  sinks  frx>m  beneath 
his  feet — his  boasted  confidence  gives  way,  just  when  he  was  needing 
to  lean  all  his  weight  upon  it  for  eternity.  As  the  shades  of  the  dark 
valley  seem  to  gather  around  him,  his  lamp  is  going  out — ^its  flicker- 
ing flame,  quenched  by  the  damps  of  that  noisome  atmosphere, 
expires  as  he  advances  into  the  thickening  gloom,  and  he  cries  out  in 
an  agony  of  conviction  and  despair  I  We  sketch  no  imaginary  scene : 
it  is  a  tale  from  real  life.  To  meet  the  necessities,  and,  if  possible, 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  body  and  mind,  medical  and  spiritual  aid 
were  both  called  in.  The  physician  skilfully  arrested  the  ravages  of 
disease;  but  the  pastor  strove  in  vain  to  pacify  the  tortured  souL 
*  Dead !  dead  I'  was  his  constant  cry.  '  Yes ;  dead  have  I  been,  and 
dead  am  I  still — dead,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  I  have  been  under 
a  dreadful  delusion,  as  I  now  see  too  clearly.'  '*  Think  not  of  the 
past,  but  believe  in  ihe  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  live,'  was 
the  emphatic  reply,  the  right  christian  counsel  of  the  man  of  God. 
But,  oh,  it  seemed  to  add  mockery  to  misery.  *  Believe  I  yes,  if  I 
could  beUeWy  all  were  indeed  well.  Believe ! — easy  for  you  to  stand 
there  and  say.  Believe  1  Sir,  I  cannot  beheve  ;  and  yet  unless  I  be- 
lieve, I  must  perish !  I  know  it — I  know  it  all ;  but  with  death  on 
my  right  hand,  and  the  devil  on  my  left,  and  hell  yawning  beneath 
me,  /  cannot  believe*  I  now,  indeed,  feel  I  can  do  nothing.  O, 
wretched  man  that  I  am  I  who  shall  deliver  me  ? '  This  was  the 
point;  here  was  the  cry  of  helplessness  wrung  from  his  despairing 
fips ;  and  the  Helper  was  at  hand.  Help  was  laid  upon  One  who  was 
mighty — ^that  cry  brought  him  to  the  rescue,  and  the  lawful  captive 
was  delivered.  He  received  fiedth  to  be  healed — ^be  believed,  because 
the  Spirit  touched  him,  and  set  him  upon  his  feet^— he  leaped,  he 
walked,  and  resolved,  ere  he  came  down  ftom  this  bed  of  affliction,  to 
be  as  zealous  in  proclaiming  the  absolute  necessity  of  special  grace,  as 
he  had  once  been  in  opposing  it  His  language  to  us  aU  is :  'I  was 
dead,  and  am  alive  again ;  I  was  lost,  and  am  found.  Te  are  dead — 
ye  are  lost.  He  that  quickened  me,  can  quicken  you ;  he  that  found 
me,  can  find  you ;  but  except  ye  be  quickened  by  him,  and  found  by 
him,  ye  are  dead — ^ye  are  lost  for  ever !  Let  no  man,  therefore,  de- 
ceive you  by  flattering  words,  respecting  the  innate  powers  of  the 
human  soul.  I  was  once  thus  deceived ;  but,  in  the  time  of  need,  I 
found  this  doctrine  to  be  a  lying  mockery— and  so  vrill  you,  sooner  or 
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ETERNITY. 

What  is  Eteroity  to  man,  nnto  the  soals  of  all 

Who  are  the  death-doomed  travellers  of  this  terrestrial  ball  ? 

0  thought  exceeding  ev*ry  tbooght ! — for  thoa  woaldst  speak  a  ciime 

Where  is  no  perishable  thing,  no  root  or  branch  of  time, 

Ko  nuns  of  antiquity,  no  dnst,  and  no  deeaj, 

Eternal  night  at  once  around— at  oooe  eternal  day  ? 

Giants  of  fear,  and  dread,  and  awe,  thoa  ronsest  in  the  mind, 

In  garb  of  probeless  mystery,  in  shape  all  undefined, — 

Eternity,  0  bow  immense !  how  deep !  how  broad !  how  vast! 

Whose  ages  ereriasUng  roll  when  Time  hath  groan'd  its  last. 

Though  nsar  and  nearing  to  thy  coast  life*s  voyage  we  pursae, 

What  mortal  eye  can  pierce  the  mists  that  hide  thee  from  the  view? 

And  those  of  earth  who  are  the  sons  onoe  landed  on  thy  shore. 

The  great,  the  bold,  whatever  they  be,  they  can  return  no  more. 

Deathy  cVer  busy  on  our  world,  strides,  slaying  with  his  dait 

That  shatters  ev*ry  risen  shield,  and  baffles  ev'ry  art^ 

The  proud  and  meek  alike  he  smites,  the  lofty  and  the  low. 

The  favourite  of  fortune,  and  the  wretch  of  want  and  wee ; 

The  wise,  the  foolish,  and  the  mad,  the  pious  and  profane. 

The  wicked  and  the  good — and  though  a  nation's  tears  should  rain 

For  loss  of  one  whose  virtues  high  a  nation^s  heart  hath  won, 

Yet  tender  ties  sTaileth  not — ^he  slayeth,  sparing  none. 

Within  a  day  what  thousands  fall !  what  dismal  gaps  are  made ! 

What  burial  rites  performed  are ! — The  grave  receives  the  dead. 

But  Death  bath  higher  office  far  than  tombs  to  multiply: 

It  launcheth  souls  into  the  deep  of  dread  Eternity, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  ken,  uor  waiteth  o'er  the  dust 

One  lingering  moment  when  he  hath  made  sure  his  fatal  thrust 

He  who  all  things  created,  he,  the  one  eternal  God, 

At  whose  command  did  infant  Time  assume  his  temp*ral  rod ; 

He,  hating  sin,  gave  Death  his  might  o'er  all  the  hnmsn  race — 

He,  merciful,  hath  freely  oped  the  avenue  of  grace — 

He,  just,  hath  sworn  to  be  the  judge,  the  righteous  judge  of  all« 

And  Time  and  Death  shall  perish,  when  to  judgment  he  shall  call. 

When  he,  to  sit  in  judgment  brief,  shall  quit  his  lasting  throne. 

And  when  the  latest  trumpet  shaU,  at  his  command,  be  blown. 

Then  shall  the  righteous  appear,  a  glad,  a  lucid  throng ; 

They  shall  come  forth  like  pious  notes  that  swell  a  heaving  song. 

The  sons  of  sin,  once  that  did  vaunt,  now  pallid  with  dismay — 

A  reeling  rabble — shall  unto  the  judgment-bar  essay ; 

Then  irreversible  awards,  ill-comprehended  now, 

From  the  Immutable  proceed,  who  breaketh  not  a  vow. 

The  faithful,  they  shall  shout  for  joy,  accepted  of  their  Lord, 

Who  for  men  suffered  on  the  ctom,  and  piere'd  wss  with  a  sword. 

For  ever  destined  they  to  share  great  glory,  his  bestowed. 

Unfading,  incorruptible,  in  ever-blest  abode. 

The  wi<£ed  and  the  perverse  ones,  who  have  their  souls  betrayed — 

All  those  who  unto  other  lords  allegiance  have  pud-— 

The  godless,  in  this  whehning  hour,  shall  God  not  laugh  to  scorn. 

So  t^t  the  wish  their  bressts  may  tear,  that  they  had  ne'er  been  bom. 

When  Time  has  fled,  when  Judgment  *s  o'er,  to  which  Time  Beeteth  on. 

Then,  then,  in  fullest  measure,  shall  Eternity  be  known ! 
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The  Method  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment^ Physical  and  Moral,  By  the 
Rev.  James  M^Cosh,  A.M.  Ed- 
inburgh :  Sutherland  and  Enox, 
1850. 

The  modest  title  of  this  volume 
scarcely  intimates  the  nature  of  its 
contents.  To  some  it  might  suggest 
a  common-place  treatise  on  Divine 
Provideoce,  and  to  others  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  quisquis  question 
in  ecclesiastical  polemics.  It  is  there- 
fore with  all  the  greater  pleasure 
that  the  reader,  on  opening  it,  finds 
himself  introduced  to  a  profound 
and  interesting  disquisition  on  an  im- 
portant department  of  natural  theo- 
logy, constituting  at  the  same  time, 
after  the  manner  of  Butler's  Analogy, 
a  powerful  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
truth  of  revelation.  The  harmonv 
between  scientific  and  revealed  truth 
has  engaged  the  attention,  particu- 
larly of  bte,  of  some  of  the  most 
gifled  and  pious  minds.  Alive  to  the 
obvious  fact,  that  neither  can  that 
theology  be  sound  which  dreads  the 
development  of  any  department  of 
God's  works,  nor  that  philosophy 
successful  which,  in  attempting  to 
penetrate  the  arcana  of  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  world,  would  reject 
the  aid  of  a  volume  dictated  by  its 
author,  they  have  devoted  all  their 
energies  to  the  interesting  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  truths  of  science  and 
of  holy  scripture  have  one  common 
origin,  and  shed  a  most  benign  and 
satisfactory  light  upon  one  another. 

In  this  field  our  author  has  shown 
himself  a  most  able  and  successful 
labourer.  He  enters  the  temple  of 
science,  (with  the  penetralia  of 
which  he  shows  himself  intimately 
acquainted,)  not  like  the  mere  philo- 
sopher groping  in  the  dark,  or 
availing  himself  only  of  the  few 
scattered  rays  of  Nature's  light  which 
penetrate  through  the  crevices ;  but 
carrying  the  torch  of  Divine  revela- 
tion in  his  hand.  Like  the  guides 
into  the  celebrated  grotto  of  Anti- 
{Mttros,  he  veils  indeed  its  \ifht  for  a 
^e,  till  he  has  conducted  hu  readers 


into  the  inner  sanctuary;  but  he  then 
lets  forth  its  full  effulgence;  and  as  it 
is  reflected  from  the  crystalline 
arches,  and  glittering  walls  of  the 
splendid,  though  damaged  edifice, 
the  clear  view  thus  furnished  of  the 
original  beauty  of  the  structure,  the 
glory  of  its  architect,  its  present  di- 
lapidated state,  and  the  condition  of 
its  fallen  and  guilty  inhabitants, 
most  strikingly  exhibits  the  brightness 
and  beneficence  of  that  supernatural 
light  by  which  it  is  now  illuminated. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  four 
books.  Their  titles  are,  I.  'A 
general  view  of  the  Divine  Grovem- 
ment  as  fitted  to  throw  light  on  the 
character  of  God.'  II.  *  Particular 
inquiry  into  the  method  of  the  Di- 
vine Government  in  the  physical 
world.'  III.  '  Particular  inquiry  into 
the  principles  of  the  human  mind 
through  which  God  governs  man- 
kind.' IV.  'Results — ^the  reconci- 
liation of  God  and  man.'  The  argu- 
ment of  the  author  is  twofold:  an 
analysis  of  the  government  of  God, 
as  displayed  in  those  physical  laws  by 
which  he  governs  the  material  world ; 
and  in  those  m^ntoZ  and  moral  pheno- 
mena which  distinguish  the  present 
condition  of  man.  From  both  these 
sources  separately,  as  well  as  from 
their  mutual  relations,  he  not  only 
draws,  with  the  ordinary  writers«on 
natural  theology,  many  beautiful 
illustrations  of  the  Divine  perfections, 
but  also  deduces  many  pregnant 
proofs  that  man  is  at  present  under 
a  peculiar  state  of  discipline — that 
both  his  own  moral  condition,  and 
the  physical  laws  to  which  he  is  sub- 
ject, plainly  imply  a  state  of  restraint 
and  forbearance ;  and  applying  to  this 
independent  but  indistinct  represen- 
tation the  clear  light  of  the  word  of 
God,  like  a  key  to  an  intricate  lock, 
he  at  once  explains  the  mysteries  of 
man's  actual  condition,  and  estab- 
lishes the  divine  origin  of  that  bless- 
ed volume  by  which  the  discovery  is 
fully  made. 

The  volume  displays  great  powers 
of  metaphysical  research,  and  exten- 
sive acquirements  both  in  physioil 
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and  mental  ]>liilo6opby.  The  author 
IS  at  home  in  both  departments  of 
his  argument.  He  seems,  howeyer, 
to  have  spent  his  strength  upon  the 
first,  and  perhaps  has  given  it  com- 
paradrelj  an  undue  place.  Bat 
though  we  could  have  desired  that 
he  hi^  enlarged  more  upon  the  other 
and  richer  field,  we  know  not  what 
portion  of  this  we  could  have  wished 
omitted.  With  a  power  of  philoso- 
phical analysis  which  we  have  never 
seen  surpassed,  he  has  taken  to  pieces, 
as  it  were,  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
shown  that  they  not  only  famish  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  an  ever- 
present  and  all-powerfuL  Deity,  bat 
that  they  exhibit  him  as  adjusting 
all  departments  of  the  mundane  sys- 
tem to  the  present  condition  and  for 
the  appropriate  disdpline  of  those 
intelligent  and  moral  creatures  by 
whom  it  is  presently  occopied.  We 
consider  as  particularly  nappy  his 
.beautiful  analysis  of  Causation,  in 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  pantheis- 
tic,^ or  ratner  atheistic,  sentiment, 
which,  by  referring  all  things  to  fixed 
and  general  laws,  would  exclude  the 
Deity  fix>m  the  management  of  his 
own  world,  he  shows  that  what  are 
called  genml  laws  are  mere  €uijtt$t- 
menUy  which  imply  in  each  individual 
case  the  presence  and  agency  of  a 
superintending  and  intelligent  a^ent. 
The  style  of  the  work  is  beaatifiiUy 
appropriate.  Simple,  clear,  and  pure, 
like  a  mountain  stream,  it  seems  to 
bring  the  profoundest  deeps  over 
whid  it  flows  to  the  very  surface, 
and  place  their  treasures  within  the 
reach  of  the  observer.  It  is  that 
stream,  however,  after  it  has  descen- 
ded to  the  quiet  valley,  unbroken  by 
cataracts  and  rapids,  save  where  the 
ripple,  occasioned  by  the  introduction 
of  some  happy  figure,  at  once  enlivens 
its  flow,  and  throws  light  on  its  sub- 
ject. Nothing,  in  fact,  pleases  us 
more,  in  penismg  the  volume,  than 
the  variety  and  fdicit^  of  the  author's 
imageiT.  As  a  distmguished  pupil 
of  Dr  Chalmers,  we  would  have  ex- 
pected from  him  not  a  little  of  the 
play  of  £ui<^;  but,  entirely  free  of 
the  servile  mutation  which  has  ex- 
posed not  a  few  of  the  Doctor's  dis- 


ciples to  the  old  reflection,  that  tiiej 
have  ^all  the  gnaris  of  the  oak,  witln 
out  its  strengtfa---all  the  oontortioas 
of  the  sybi^  without  ber  inapira- 
tton,'  our  author  has  imlnbed,  not 
the  manner,  but  the  s{»rit,  of  bis 
great  instructor.  I£s  &ncy  is  en- 
tirely his  own,  chaste,  onaifected, 
and  always  appropriate;  and,  like 
the  author  of  the  Theory  of  Monl 
Sentiments,  the  charm  of  his  st^le 
throws  an  air  of  peculiar  attraction 
around  an  abstruse  subject ;  and,  al- 
luring to  its  study  the  admirer  of 
genume  taste,  will  reward  him  with 
something  more  substantial  dian  a 
baseless  uieory. 

As, a  specimen,  we  insert  the  fol- 
lowing, selected  at  random.  It  is 
fi:t>m  Book  IL,  chapter  iL,  section 
5th,  entitled,  *  Practical  influence  of 
the  various  views  whidi  may  be  taken 
of  Divine  Providence.'  After  de- 
scribing Atheism,  which  sees£rod  in 
none  of  his  worics-— Pantheism,  wfaidi 
confounds  him  with  the  prindple  of 
order  discovered  in  aU  his  works — 
Superstition,  which  sees  him  only  in 
some  of  his  works,  and  fonns  a  very 
imperfect  and  distorted  idea  of  him 
— and  a  sound  and  enlightened  Faith, 
which  sees  him  in  all  uie  discoTories 
which  he  has  made  of  himself,  and 
forms  a  correct  and  intelligent  view 
of  him,  he  thus  contrasts  these  dif- 
ferent sentiments : — 

'  The  enor  of  the  atheiftt  arises  finrn  hk 
not  observing  the  fixytsteps  oiK  designing 
mind  in  the  heavens  and  earth  without 
OB,  or  of  a  Governor  and  Jndge  in  tiw 
moral  sense  or  law  within  ns.    The  error 
of  the  pantheist  does  not  consist  in  bis 
contemplating   the  laws  of  natoze,    so 
exact  and  so  beaatifol,  bat  in  lefitai^g  to 
look  beyond  them  to  a  wise,  an  iotd%ent, 
a  righteous,  and  benevolent  Being,  who 
not  only  gave  to  matter  all  its  laws,  bat 
all  its  arrangements  also,  and  uses  them 
for  the  furthemnce  of  mond  ends,    llie 
error  of  the  superstitious  man  consists  in 
liis  seeing  God  onl^  in  those  events  which 
are  fitted  to  startle  his  fears  or  stir  his 
fancy,  while  he  pays  no  rogaid  to  other 
portions  of  God's  works  lefleotiag  no  less 
clearly  the  perfeotioas  of  his  chanMstsr. 
The  atheist  closes  his  eyelids,  nnd  nswstn 
that  there  is  no  God,  beoanse  be  will  net 
open  his  eyes  to  behold  the  tmoss  of  hte. 
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Thd  pbflooophical  and  poetical  pantheist, 
the  worshipper  of  nature,  opens  his  eyes 
only  half-way;  and  amidst  the  many 
lovely  "  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half- 
slint  eye,**  he  refuses  to  gase  upon  the  still 
lovelier,  but  more  dazzling  image  of  a 
holy  God.  The  victim  of  superstition 
opens  and  shuts  his  eyes  by  turns,  opens 
tibem  when  there  is  anything  to  alarm  or 
please,  and  shut^  them  against  all  that 
might  enlighten  the  reason,  or  mould  the 
character  after  the  image  of  a  perfect  Ood. 
Tnie  fiiith  opens  the  eyes,  and  keeps 
them  fnlly  directed  upon  the  glorious 
works  of  nature,  and  wonderful  events  of 
providence,  till  they  rise  in  glowing  admi- 
ration to  the  perception  of  a  light  ever 
shining,  with  unchanged  and  unchuigeable 
Insfcre,  upon  a  universe  rejoidng  in  its 
beams;  and  they  continue  to  gaze  till 
**  daaoded  by  excess  of  light,'*  tiiey  shut 
themselves  in  holy  meditation  and  devout 
adoration. 

'The  atheist  would  eztingnish,  if  he 
oonld,  an  the  lights  in  the  universe,  and 
leave  us  in  utter  darkness.  The  pantheist 
would  blot  out  at  least  the  sun  from  the 
heavens,  and  leave  only  the  lovely,  it  may 
be,  but  lesser  lights  of  nature,  which 
make  the  night  beautiftd,  but  leave  no 
room  for  free  and  fearless  action.  The 
superstitious  man  would  leave  in  the 
Leavens  the  dazzling  meteor  and  the 
piercing  lightmng,  and  would  kindle  all 
along  ti^e  sur&ce  of  the  earth  glaring  and 
lurid  fires,  not  dispelling  but  colouring 
the  darkness,  and  disposing  men  now  to 
ecstatic  action,  and  now  to  prostrating 
helplessness.  True  religion  would  rejoice 
in  all  the  lights  which  God  has  given  and 
would  kindle  no  others,  that  man  in  fear, 
bat  still  in  confidence  and  love,  may  per- 
form the  duties  which  providence  has 
allotted  to  him. 

'  Atheism  gives  us  nothing  to  rest  on 
but  nnoonscious  matter  and  blind  &te, 


rude  materials,  but  no  bofldbig  to  dw«ll 
in.  Pantheism  shows  ns  a  beantiM 
mansion,  but  the  sight  is  mehnoholy;  we 
have  no  desire  to  enter  the  building,  for  it 
is  without  an  inhabitant;  there  is  no 
warm  heart  to  beat,  and  no  just  mind  to 
rule,  in  these  large  but  tenantiess  halls. 
Superstition  gives  us  a  strangely-formed 
fabric,  such  as  the  eye  shapes  in  the 
darkness  of  night  out  of  objects  imper- 
fectiy  seen ;  it  peoples  that  mansion  with 
pale  ghosts  and  horrid  spectres,  possessed 
of  awful  power,  but  power  often  used  fo- 
evil  rather  than  good.  True  faitii  intror 
duces  us  into  a  large,  and  stately,  and 
well-constnicted  mansion,  and  tells  of  a 
holy  and  benignant  inhabitant  within, 
who  no  doubt  restrains  and  punishes  evil, 
but  reijoices  also  in  all  that  is  pure  and 
lovely. 

'  Atheism  is  a  system  cold,  and  damp, 
and  dark  as  the  place  of  the  dead.  Pan- 
theism gives  us  illusions  which  "  serve  to 
alleviate  nothing,  to  solve  nothing,  to 
illuminate  nothing;  they  ore  vapours 
which  may  indeed  show  bright  and  gandy 
colours  when  seen  at  a  great  dirtance, 
but  in  tiie  bosom  of  which,  if  one  enters, 
there  is  nothing  but  chill  and  gloom.** 
Superstition  shows  a  strange  land  of 
mingled  light  and  darkness,  with  scenes 
ever  shifting  with  the  capricious  temper 
of  those  who  rule  over  them  without 
grace  and  without  dignity,  who  are  now 
sportive  and  now  revengefhl,  but  never 
just  and  never  benevolent,  while  those 
subjected  to  their  power  alternate  between 
wild  merriment  and  excruciating  misery. 
True  &ith  opens  our  eyes  on  a  world  on 
which,  no  doubt,  there  ro^  a  mysterious 
cloud,  rising  from  the  damps  of  sin,  but 
above  which  there  is  a  lummary  shining 
with  bright  and  steady  beams,  and  before 
which  that  doud  must  at  last  &de  away  and 
disappear,  and  leave  a  land  of  perpetual 
cahn  and  never-ending  light' 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

DOMESTIC. 


f^ee  Cftvrdl.— General  Assembly  of  the 
Fiee  Church  met  at  Edinburgh  in  Tan- 
fidd  Hall,  Canonmills,  on  the  23d  of  May. 
The  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  Maekay,  of  Dunoon.  Reports  were 
pfeseated  to  the  Assembly  on  tiie  various 
■chflUMa  of  the  chorobi  which  give  the 


following  results  in  the  amounts  received 
during  the  past  year : — Sustentation  fund, 
£89,648  17s  lOd;  bmldingfxmd,  £52,608 
lis  lUd;  congregational  fund,  £77,589 
12s  9)d ;  missions  and  education,  £41,604 
Is  Id;  miscellaneous,  £45,170  16s  Sfd. 
Total,   £806,622   Os   l}d.     PVom   tiie 
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flwncial  lUteiiieot  of  the  miasioDary 
foheuMB,  it  appean  that  the  purely  miMioii- 
arjf  funds  <^  th«  chofdi  had,  daring  the 
past  year,  increased  upwards  of  £3,000; 
while  the  total  fonds  of  the  charch,  for  all 
purposes,  had  increased,  daring  the  same 
period,  opwards  of  £30,000.  The  total 
amount  raised  by  the  Free  Charch  since 
the  Dismption  is  now  £2,172,135  1 68  3|d. 

The  United  Prabjfterian'  Ckureh  held 
its  annnal  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
6th  of  May.  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  James 
Meikle  of  Beith,  from  Keir.  xxi.  9.  The 
irhole  contributions  to  the  mission  fonds, 
home  and  foreign,  during  the  year  have 
been  £14,059;  while  the  expenditure  has 
been  £15,342,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
£1,283.  The  sum  expended  ou  home 
operations  is  £3,613.  The  returns  from 
eighty-seven  supplemented  congregations, 
show  that  they  have  raised  during  the 
year  £7,276,  being  an  average  yearly 
cnntribution  for  each  member  of  15s  4d. 
Foreign  mission  stations  in  Canada, 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Old  Calabar  and 
Persia. 

Rtfomied  Presbyterian  Church  met  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  Rev.  Mr  Goold*s 
Church,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  May 
6tii,  at  six  o'clock.  Sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  Andrew  Symington,  from  Zcch.  iv. 
14.  Besides  the  ministerial  support  fund 
and  the  synod  fund,  reports  were  pre- 
sented to  the  synod  regarding  the  mis- 
sionary operations,  home  and  foreign,  of 
the  church.  From  the  treasurer's  accounts 
it  appears  that  the  receipts  for  missionary 
purposes  during  the  past  year  were — 
Home  Mission,  £80;  Foreign  Missions, 
£2o2  IGs  4d;  Continental  Mission,  £135 
Gs  Q^d;  Jewish  Mission,  £76  4s  6^d. 
Total  for  Missions,  £544  7s  8d. 

We  are  informed  th.Ht  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Synod,  at  their  late  meeting, 
re*appoiated  ihtk  committee  of  correspon- 
dence with  the  Synod  of  United  Original 
Seceders,  and  agreed  to  respond  to  the 
request  of  the  latter  Synod,  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  the  two  Synods 
meeting  next  year  in  the  same  town,  and 
at  the  same  period ;  bat,  not  bein;^  aware 
that  the  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders 
are  to  hold  their  next  meeting  at  Edinburgh, 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  appointed 
their  next  meeting  to  be  held  in  Glasgow, 
on  the  Monday  after  the  fourth  Sabbath  of 
April,  1851. 

Presbyterian  Chitrch  of  England. — The 
foreign  mission  fund  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England  seems  to  bo  in  a  pro- 
sperous condition — a  considerable  balance 
still  remaining  in  the  treasurer's  Kands. 


The  amount  odDected  during  the  past 
year  b  £515  4s  3d.  The  principal  fidd 
of  their  missionary  labcmrsis  iu  China. 
Besides  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Bums,  their  fint 
missionary  to  that  empire  a  second  mis- 
donary  to  China  has  been  chosen — Dr 
James  Young  of  Hong-Kong,  who  is  at 
present  prosecuting  his  preparatory  atndiflB. 
The  synod  has  also  a  missioii  to  die 
Jews  at  Corfu,  conducted  very  much  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Free  Chnrch  mission  to 
India — ^by  means  of  schools.  The  pro- 
spects there  are  encouraging,  thoi^  the 
number  of  actual  conversions  has  faUberfio 
been  small.  The  amount  collected  lor 
the  Corfu  Mission  is  £180  9s  6d.  Total 
lor  missions,  £695  13s  9d. 

London— Tub  MayMbetixgs. — Fnm 
a  carefnlly-prepared  epitonie  of  the  May 
Meetings  for  this  year,  presented  in  a  bte 
number  of  the  Chittian  Times,  we  select 
the  following,  as  the  most  iatcrestm^  in 
thdr  statistical  details  :— 

Asyhtm  for  Idiots,  29  Pooltxy--. Insti- 
tuted in  1847,  for  the  care  and  education  of 
idiots,  especially  among  the  yonng.  Tn^y^>iBi*^ 
£4,700  ;  expenditure,  £4.30a  Patients, 
96.  Fifteen  additional  patients  elected  out 
of  a  list  of  170  candidates,  of  whom  no  lesa 
than  5 1  were  orphans. 

Baptist  Misnomoy  JSocielff,  33  Moof^gate- 
street.       Founded    in    1792.       Beeeipta, 
£19,736;   expenditure,   £19,632;    debt, 
£6,367.    In  order  to  keep  the  expaditue 
within  the  income,  large  reductaons  Imve 
been  made  in  the  operations  in  India,  Cc|y- 
lon,  and  Africa.     The  field  of  labour  in- 
dades  Asia,  western  coast  of  Africa,  France, 
and    the    islands    of   the    Western    Sea. 
Missionaries,  48,  with  their  wives  and  9 
females,  engaged  in  the  spedal  departm^st 
of  edncution.    Native  agents,  120;   otiier 
Christian  brethren,  180;    and  30  8chooi> 
masters.     Stations  and  sab-stations,  194. 
In  Hindi,  4,500  ;   in  Hindustani,  Penian, 
and  Bengali,  62,000 ;    in  Sanscrit,  7,500 
copies  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  DiUe  have 
been    printed.      There  are  at  present  in 
fellowship,  in  India  and  Ceylon,  l,96f(;  in 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  8,007,  exdoa- 
ivo  of  Jamaica ;  making  an  increase  of  188 
converts  during  the  year.     College  of  Hon- 
trcU,  Canada,  closed.     Institution  at  Cala- 
bar, Jamaica,  entirely  successfnU 

Baptist  Heme  Mission. — Receipts,  £4,521 
10s  2d;  expenditure,  £4,523  l5s  8d; 
debt,  £432  5s  6d.  Miaaonaries  and 
grantecM,  107 ;  assisted  by  200  gratuitous 
'fellow- helpers  to  the  truth.'  Stations, 
300.  Hearers,  23,000.  Sabbath-schook, 
1  Id.     Teachers, ),  1 54,  and  7,600  scholan. 
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539  penooft  wen  baptized  and  added  to  the 
MiadoQ  Choxvbes  during  the  year. 

Baptist  Iruh  Sode^.—Fomided  1814. 
The  iooome  of  this  society  has  more  thaa 
eqoalled  its  expenditare  daring  the  present 
jear;  so  that  the  debt  is  reduced  from 
£1,670  8s  6d  to  £1,606  13s  2d.  During 
the  thir^-siz  years  of  its  existence  600,000 
children  have  been  educated  by  it. 

B<qftut  Theological  Institution  for  Scot- 
land.— ith  session.  Students,  9.  £xpeuse8 
during  past  year,  £150. 

BrUtsh  and  Foreign  BtUe  Society,  10 
Earl-street,  Blackfriars.— Formed  in  1804, 
for  the  ezclusire  purpose  of  promoting  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  Income, 
£91.634  13s  7d;  expenditure,  £97,246 
38  Od.  Issues  from  the  depository  at 
home,  783,203  copies;  from  depositories 
abroad,  363,492  copies:  total,  1,136,695. 
Languages  or  dialects  directly  assisted,  85 ; 
mdireetly,  59.  Versions,  166.  Transla- 
tions  nsTer  before  printed,  114.  Bible 
Bodetiea  in  connexion,  4,211. 

British  Misnons,  viz, — The  Home  Mis- 
sumary  Sodetjf,  Founded  1819.  Income, 
£6,159  7s  8d;  expenditure,  £6,360  4s  4d; 
increase  in  receipts  oyer  last  year,  £286  8s  1  d. 
Agents  or  missionaries,  1 16 ;  lay-preachers, 
100;  bearers,  41,000;  Sunday-school 
taachen,  1,652 ;  scholars,  12,700.  Chapels 
or  preaching-rooms,  450,  scattered  amidst 
440  towns,  Tillagea  and  hamlets. — 2.  Irish 
EvangeHooI  Sodetg.  Fonnded  1814.  In- 
come, £2,79 1  15s  7d;  expenditure,  £3,325 ; 
debt,  £1,352.  Pastors  and  missionaries 
reduced  from  27  to  24  ;  and  acriptcre 
readers  and  teachers  from  26  to  16  in  num- 
ber.— 3.  The  Coihnicd  Society.  Founded 
1836.  Beoeipts,  £2,765  10s8d;  expendi- 
ture, £2,677  14s  5d.  Agents  and  separate 
statiooa,  37.  Its  operations  are  carried  on 
in  New  Brunswick.  Nova  Scotia,  the  Cana- 
daa.  New  South  Wales,  the  Australias,  and 
Van  Diemaii*8  Land,  among  men  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  who  are  forming  empires, 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  free,  numerous, 
and  erang^ieal  churches. 

Churdi  Missionary  Society. — Founded 
1800.  Income,  £104,273 ;  increase  in  re- 
ceipta  from  legacies,  £3,270;  decrease  in 
public  contributions,  £662 ;  and  in  the  remit- 
tances from  local  associations,  £1,642 .  Ex- 
penditure, £83,7 1 0.  M issionary  institution 
at  Islbgton  in  a  Tery  satisfactory  state.  Or- 
dained.  miasionaries,  147;  European  Cate- 
chists,  secretaries,  printers,  &c.,  27;  atten- 
dants on  christian  worship  throughout  the 
lereral  stations,  about  107.000;  communi- 
cants, 13,551;  children  under  christian  edu- 
cation, about  40,000;  baptisms  during  past 
year,  5,554;  increase  of  commnnicants,  543. 


Points  of  special  intereat: — Home,  opening « 
of  the  Missionaries'  Children's  Home,  16 
admitted;  Sierra  Leone,  opening  of  a  laige 
new  church  in  Freetown,  and  occupation  of 
a  new  station,  Wilberforce;  Yoruba,  increase 
of  converts,  and  theur  constancy  and  iaith, 
severe  persecution ;  Mediterranean,  openinga 
ibr  missionary  operations  iu  Syria;  Kaat 
Africa,  missionary  tours  and  discoveries  in 
the  Interior;  Western  India,  preparation  of 
natives  for  the  ministry,  and  proposed  mi»> 
sion  in  Scinde;  China,  sailing  of  the  Bishop 
of  Victoria,  with  a  reinforcement  of  four 
missionaries;  New  Zealand,  increaae  of  con- 
verts; and  in  North-west  America,  arrival 
of  the  Bishop  of  BupertVland. 

Fore^^u^^ocie^.— Estoblished  1840. 
Income,  £2,506  llsdd;  decrease  on  last 
year*s  receipts,  £357  78  4d.  The  object  of 
this  society  is  to  collect  funds  in  aid  of  the 
Societes  £  vangeliques  of  France  and  Geneva, 
and  such  other  institutions  as  may  be 
formed  on  similar  principles  within  the 
limits  of  the  French  Protestant  Churches ; 
and  generally  to  promote  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation  beyond  £bose  limits 
on  the  continents  and  islands  of  Europe. 
In  the  Genevan  district  there  are  21  sta- 
tions, 26  evangelists,  and  other  agents;  and 
the  Societe  Evangeliqne  de  France  has  been 
asMsted  to  maintain  27  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  8  colporteurs-evangelists,  34  school 
teachers,  and  to  provide  for  30  students  in 
their  tituning  institution.  To  the  Societe 
Centrale  Protestants  de  France  £100  waa 
voted  last  year,  and  to  the  Societe  d'Evon- 
gelisation  of  Lyons,  £200. 

London  Missionary  Society. — Formed 
1794.  Income,  including  £11,776  oootri- 
bnted  by  the  missionary  churches  towarda 
their  own  support,  £62,545  Os  lid.  In- 
crease on  last  year,  from  receipts  and  reduo- 
tion  of  expenditure,  £2,024;  expenditure 
this  year,  £64,489  9s  5d.  Missionaries, 
170;  native  agents,  about  700.  Stations 
in  Polynesia,  West  Indies,  South  Africa, 
China,  India.  Translations — the  New  Tes- 
tament and  Psalter  in  Sitchuana,  translated 
by  Robert  Moffat;  the  New  Testament 
in  Malagassy,  by  Griffiths,  Freeman, 
and  their  now  departed  brethren  in  Ma- 
dagascar; in  Samoan,  by  the  miKionaries 
collectively  now  labouring  in  that  island;  in 
Rarotongan  by  the  lamented  John  Williams; 
and  fifth,  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
in  Tahitian,  originally  by  Nott,  Daviea,  and 
others,  and  recently  revised  by  Messrs  Howe 
and  Joseph.  I^  China  the  scriptures  have 
been  translated,  and  are  now  sold  in  the 
Chinese  language  at  the  price  of  3d  sterling 
each  copy. 

London  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
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fMm%  omomg  ik^  Jom.— lastitated  1808. 
Inoorae,  J28,278  An  lOd ;  iocntie  over  last 
TMT,  £984  8i  0d ;  expenditnre,  £26,484 
I4s  lid.  Missionaries  and  missioDary 
agents,  abont  80.  In  Palestine-plaoe, 
Bethnal-enen,  there  are  schools  containing 
100  eh{l£«n~--50  boys  and  50  gixis;  and  a 
Hebreir  College,  from  which  19  students 
have  been  appointed  to  sta^ons  in  the  east, 
of  whom  9  are  of  the  honse  of  Israel,  ^t 
Jernsalem  there  is  a  Honse  of  Indnstrj  for 
reoeiTing  converts  and  inquirers;  and  a  dis- 
pensary and  hospital  for  uck  and  destitute 
Jews. 

PraUUmi  ^ssoaadbn.— Established 
1886.  Income  £928  88  4d.  Expendi- 
ture, £908  12s  6d.  Established  to  de- 
fend the  Protestant  institutions  in  Church 
and  State,  its  labours  have  been  dh^ect«d 
to  oppose  all  measures  believed  to  be 
fraught  widi  danger  to  these  institutions, 
and  to  he  hostile  to  the  word  of  God. 
Besides  more  direct  operations,  2,000,000 
of  books,  tracts,  and  papers  have  been 
printed  and  circulated,  many  of  them 
gratuitously. 

Ragged  8(^ooi  Union,  —  Established 
1844.  Income,  subscriptions,  which  were 
last  year  £338,  now  amount  to  £520; 
donations,  £1,631;  legacy  left  by  the 
late  James  Grant,  £1,000;  total, 
£3,131.  Expenditure,  £1,718.  Schools, 
94,  showing  an  increase  of  14  on  last 
year.  Voluntary  teachers,  1,350;  paid 
teachers,  156.  The  children — on  week- 
days, 5,174;  week  evenings,  6,093 ;  Sun- 
day evenings,  10,866.  Scholars  in  the 
mdustrial  classes,  about  1,200.  Emigra- 
tion Fund  from  August  1, 1849,  to  May 
1,  1850,  £1,229  Is  lOd.  Expenditure, 
£594  5s  8d.  27  boys  have  since  been 
seiit  out,  and  11  more  are  waiting  for 
ships ;  total  number  sent  out  from  the 
schools  about  250;  and  in  no  instance 
have  the  committee,  or  those  who  assbted 
in  the  good  work,  had  reason  to  regret 
their  well-timed  liberality. 

M^^iouB  TVad  Socieig, — Instituted 
1799.  Total  receipts,  induding  sales, 
£61,827  8s  8d,  being  an  increase  on  the 
previous  year  of  £1,832  5s  5d.  In  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the 
grants  made  to  district  visiting,  city  and 
town  misnons,  christian  instruction,  {md 
other  kindred  societies,  for  cuculation, 
amounted  to  3,133,165  publications,  of 
the  value  of  £3,802  1 5s  Id.  The  libraries 
granted  for  destitute  districts,  schools, 
national  and  British  schoolmasters,  and 


union-houses,  amounted  td  657.  Hk 
issues  fitjm  the  depueitury  (hiring  the 
year  have  been  19,915,441,  maldng  the 
t<^  circulation  at  home  and  afanad 
amount  to  about  523,000,000,  in  lAoot 
110  languages. 

Sodetg^OePropagaiiM  ofUuGm- 
pel  in  Foreign  Portr.— IncoRpontod  1701. 
Total  income,  exduave  of  rents,  divi- 
dends,   special    frinds,    &C.,  fir  1849, 
£53,000;  expenditure,   for  the  Briti^ 
Colonies,  £35,729 ;  &r  faestiien  ooontiies, 
£21,994;  total,  £57,723.    The  ooSMoes 
and  dependencies  of  Great  Britnn  are  tt 
present  divided  into  23  dioceses,  in  irhich 
the  society^s  missionaries  laboor,  297  in 
the  British  Colonies,  and  50  in  heithim 
countries.    In  each  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Colonies  a  college  for  tin  edncatioo 
and  training  of  dezgy  is  maintabed,  and 
to  every  one  of  them  die  society  giants 
exhibitions  for  tiie  support  of  candidstM 
for  holy  cnders. 

Stmdag  adtocil  UtAm^—EMS^bKA 
1803.  Benevolent  income,  £1,269  ISs 
9|d;  expenditure,  £1,251  9s  6d.  Sties 
to  the  31st  December,  1849,  amounted  to 
£6,595  15s  8d,  showing  an  increase  of 
£174  9s  2d  over  the  oorrespondingportMiP 
of  the  preceding  year.  IntheibarLondoB 
Auxiliary  Unions-^schools,  503;  teachcn, 
10,207;  scliolars,  )00,086.  Total nmn- 
ber  of  schools,  628;  teaehers,  12,612; 
scholars,  123,949.  The  committee  pob- 
lishes  a  magazine,  and  ^oler  on  Scr^ikrt 
Letaons,  Many  years  since  they  opened 
a  reading-room  and  libraiy  fcr  leferenge, 
and  suhsequentiy  added  a  fibmy  fer 
circulation,  far  the  use  <^  Sunday  school 
teachers.  Books  for  drculatkMa,  1,611. 
Reading-room  open  from  three  in  the 
afternoon  until  ten  in  the'  ewning :  nnm- 
her  of  snhscribers,  1,089. 

WetUgan  dHanonarg  iSbciefy.— Its  nil- 
sions  were  commenced  in  1786,  bet  fiie 
society  was  not  organised  till  1816.  Total 
income,  £111,685  138  6d;  expenditmc, 
£109,168  lOs  7d;  debt,  £10,841  13s  ^. 
During  the  present  year  there  has  been  sn 
increase  on  circuits  of  34;  on  chapds  and 
preaching  stations,  690 ;  of  missionaries  tnd 
oitsistants,  34 ;  of  other  stipendiary  agBti^ 
an  increase  of  84 ;  of  unpaid  agents,  8,087; 
of  church  members.  5,163;  and  of  sdioob, 
an  increase  of  4,230.  In  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  in  every  i^ine,  undff  eveiy  Ssr- 
pensatioB,  its  missionaries  are  to  be  Ibiad— 
zealoDs,  courageous,  and  fidthfoL 
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CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 
'  Go  ye  Into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.* — ^Mabk  xvL  15. 

That  the  world  is  entitled  to  receive  the  goepel,  and  to  receive  it  at 
the  handa  of  the  christian  church,  is  evident  from  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  immediately  prefixed  to  the  head  of  this  article.  They  con* 
tain  at  once  the  authority  for  missionary  efforts^  and  mark  the  limits 
hy  which  alone  these  efforts  should  be  circumscribed.  The  followers 
of  Christ  should  ever  regard  it  as  an  interesting  and  profitable  inquiry, 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  command  of  Christ  has  been  responded 
to  by  the  church,  and  the  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  the 
labours  of  her  missionaries.  In  presenting  to  our  readers  a  few  brief 
notices  of  christian  missions,  it  is  not  our  design  to  write  a  history  of 
them,  but  merely  to  indicate,  in  the  briefest  manner  possible,  the 
circomstances  which  have  given  rise  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  various 
branches  of  the  christian  church,  the  localities  chosen  respectively  by 
them,  the  first  missionaries  chosen  for  their  work,  and  the  measure  of 
success  vouchsafed  to  their  labours. 

The  honour  of  sending  the  first  mission  to  the  heathen  belongs  to 
the  christian  church  at  Antioch.  This  took  place  about  twelve  years 
after  the  Saviour  had  ascended  up  into  heaven.  Her  first  missionaries 
— ^Faui  and  Barnabas — ^were  expressly  selected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
this  work*  The  second  mission  was  undertaken  by  Paul  and  Silas, 
who  were  aflerwards  joined  in  their  labours  by  Luke  and  Timothy. 
By  these  devoted  men  the  gospel  was  first  brought  from  Asia  to  the 
city  of  Philippi,  and  thrice  it  spread  abroad  thinoughout  all  the  sur- 
rounding countries  of  Europe.  Of  the  rest  of  the  aposties — their  lives, 
their  labours,  and  sufferings — ^history  furnishes  only  a  few  brief  notices. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  each  of  them  had  his  own  sphere  of 
labour,  and  though  not  so  laborious  as  the  great  apostie  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, was  in  no  respect  less  devoted  to  their  Master's  work.  James  the 
Less  is  said  to  have  laboured  in  Spain.  Of  Andrew,  it  is  recorded 
that  he  preached  the  gospel  in  the  countries  situated  near  the  Black  Sea, 
and  was  put  to  death,  by  crucifixion,  at  Patral  in  Achaia.  Philip 
ia  said  to  have  preached  in  Scythia  and  Phrygia,  and  to  have  died,  at 
an  advanced  age,  at  Hierapolis.  Bartholomew  and  Thomas  are  re- 
lated to  have  carried  the  glad  tidings  to  India ;  and  to  this  day  the 
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christians  of  St  Thomas  in  India,  situated  chiefly  on  the  Mskbar 
coast,  trace  their  origin  immediately  from  the  apostle.  The  name  of 
John  is  intimately  associated  with  the  seven  churches  of  Aaa.  Of 
Matthew,  Simon  of  Cana,  Judas  or  Thaddeus,  and  Matthias,  history 
furnishes  no  accounts  worthy  of  credit ;  this  much,  however,  we  may 
safely  affirm  regarding  them,  that  each  of  them  performed  the  part 
assigned  him  by  the  command  of  Jesus :  *  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  eveiy  creature.' 

The  church  of  Christ  is  essentially  a  missionary  institution ;  sad  if 
she  had  been  true  to  her  proper  character,  and  fedthful  to  the  com- 
mission of  her  Lord  and  Saviour,  there  would  not  have  remained,  at 
this  day,  so  much  land  to  be  possessed.  But  the  faith  and  zeal  of  the 
first  christians  were  not  sustained  by  those  who  followed  them.  In- 
difference soon  entered,  and  spread  its  withering  influence  over  all  the 
branches  of  the  christian  church.  While  men  slept,  the  enemy  sowed 
tares,  which  speedily  brought  forth  an  abundant  harvest,  destractire 
alike  to  the  purity  of  scripture  doctrine  and  to  all  evangelistic  effort 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  the  faith  of  tlie  gospeL  A  long 
season  of  darkness  and  death  ensued,  during  which  nothing  was  done 
for  the  spread  of  divine  truth  by  the  christian  church.  Popery,  in- 
deed, was  not  idle  during  the  dark  ages.  The  whole  world  was  be- 
fore it ;  and  the  extensive  and  untiring  labours  of  its  missionanes, 
both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new 
world,  were  followed  with  much  success,  the  results  of  which  remvi 
to  this  day.  Afler  the  light  of  the  Reformation  had  spread  its  reviv- 
ing  and  gladdening  beams  over  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  w> 
busily  was  the  church  employed  in  re-organising  and  re-constrocting 
what  the  enemy  had  thrown  down,  that  for  many  ages  very  little  was 
done  to  carry  the  gospel  into  other  lands. 

The  first  effort  of  the  kind,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was 
made  by  the  Church  of  Geneva  in  1556,  through  the  instrumentality 
and  exertions  of  Calvin,  the  reformer.  Their  object  was  to  plant  the 
christian  faith  among  the  Indians  of  South  America,  and  fourteen 
Protestant  missionaries  were  sent  out  for  this  purpose.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  in  the  year  1559,  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  king  of  Sweden, 
sent  a  missionary  into  Lapland,  with  the  view  of  extending  Christianity 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  But  the  hbtory  of  modem 
christian  missions  may  be  said  to  have  taken  their  rise  with  the  Eng** 
lish  settlers  in  America,  about  the  year  1620.  Actuated  by  feelings  of 
compassion  for  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  degraded  Indians,  the 
'  Pilgrim  Fathers,'  as  they  were  called,  soon  began  to  make  efforts  to 
bring  the  heathen,  among  whom  they  dwelt,  to  know  the  only  true 
God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  The  first  who  gave  himself  wholly  to 
the  work  of  God  among  the  Indians,  was  Thomas  Mayhew,  several  of 
whose  descendants  followed  him  in  the  same  honourable  work.  Soon 
after  Mayhew  came  the  Rev.  John  Elliot,  ever  since  known  by  the 
honourable  appellation  of  '  the  apostle  to  the  Indians.'  '  Others  were 
raised  up,  from  time  to  time,  to  care  for  the  souls  of  the  Red  Indians. 
Among  these  no  name  occupies  a  more  distinguished  and  honourable 
place  than  that  of  David  Brainerd.    He  began  his  labours  among  the 
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Indians  in  April,  1748,  at  a  place  called  Kaunameek,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  American  correspondents  of  the  Scottish  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Ejiowledge.  In  1664,  a  Grerman  nobleman, 
named  Baron  Webz,  formed  a  missionary  society  among  his  friends, 
and,  to  carry  out  his  object,  generously  subscribed  to  it  the  sum  of 
28,800  florins.  At  length  he  accompanied  a  mission  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  among  the  negroes.    In 

1705,  Frederick  IV.,  the  king  of  Denmark,  at  the  recommendation  of 
one  of  his  chaplains,  formed  a  mission  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in 
the  East  Indies.  Having  engaged  for  this  purpose  two  pious  young  men, 
who  were  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the  university  of  Halle,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  they  embarked  at  Copenhagen  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
and,  after  an  agreeable  voyage  of  seven  months,  they  arrived  in  July, 

1706,  at  Tranquebar,  the  principal  town  belonging  to  the  Danes  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world.-  A  few  years  afterwards,  this  early  mission 
was  supported  chiefly  by  funds  collected  in  England. 

It  was  soon,  however,  found  desirable,  by  christians  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  to  combine  their  efibrts  for  evangelising  the  heaUien 
world  into  societies  formed  for  that  purpose.     Among  these,  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parte,  founded  at 
London  in  1647,  and  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society^  established  in 
1698,  occupy  the  first  place.  The  missions  are  now  all  under  the  care 
of  the  first  of  these  societies.    Its  annual  contributions  are  upwards  of 
£40,000,  and  it  has  nearly  three  hundred  missionaries.    The  Mora- 
vian Missionary  Society  was  formed  in  1731,  under  the  direction  of 
Count  Zinzendorf  and  the  brethren  of  that  community,  two  of  whom, 
Dober  and  Nitscbman,  oflered  to  go  and  teach  the  gospel  to  the  ne- 
glected negroes  of  the  West  Indies.     They  have  besides,  stations  in 
South  Africa,  in  Tartary  and  Siberia,  in  Dutch  Guiana,  in  Canada, 
among  the  native  Indians,  and  in  Greenland.    The  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  "WBS  formed  at  Kettering  in  1792;  audits  first  missionaries, 
Dr  Carey  and  Mr  Thomas,  proceeded  to  Lidia  as  the  scene  of  their 
future  labours.    They  have  numerous  churches  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  in  Canada,  and  in  Africa.    The  London  Missionary  Society 
was  instituted  in  1795.      It  has  missions  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  China,  Aftica,  Greece,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  other  places. 
The  Scottish  Missionary  Society  was  formed  at  Edinburgh  in  1796. 
Northern  Asia,  Hindostan,  and  Jamaica,  have  been  the  principal 
scenes  of  its  labours.    Its  missions  are  now  merged  in  those  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  was  formed  in  1799  by  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  principaUy  directs  its  attention  to  Africa 
and  the  East,  though  it  has  other  important  missions.     The  Wesleyan 
Missions  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  Dr  Coke,  who  visited 
the  West  Indies  in  1797.     It  was  not,  however,  till  1814  that  the 
Society  was  formed.    Its  funds  are  large,  and  its  agents  are  labouring 
in  the  four  continents  of  the  earth  and  many  of  the  isles  of  the  sea. 
The  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society  originated  in  1816,  and  fixed 
the  centre  of  their  future  labours  in  Orissa,  a  province  of  Hindostan. 
The  Church  of  Scotland's  Foreign  Mission  was  instituted  in  1824,  and 
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since  the  Dieropdon,  in  1843,  the  same  field  of  labour  baa  been  oeoi- 
pied  both  bj  the  Established  Church  and  the  Free  Chnrch. 

Omitting  in  the  meantime  any  particular  watiee  of  the  ConimmUd 
Miamnanf  Institutions^  several  cmT  whioh  exist  in  different  puts  of  the 
oonUnent  of  Europe,  particularly  in  France  and  Geniumj,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  notice  that  the  American  Missionary  Sodeties  haveren^red 
their  quota  of  labour  in  the  general  enterprise  to  enlighten  the  heaven 
world.  The  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Me^iodiBta, 
and  Episcopalians,  have  each  their  missionary  institutions.  The  Ai&e* 
rican  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  incorporated  in  1812,  and  is 
composed  chiefly  of  the  Independent  Churches.  The  principal  aosnes 
of  its  labours  are  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Turkey,  and  Fer»a,  Bombay, 
Ceylon,  China,  and  Ndrth  America, 

And  what  has  been  the  result  t  What  has  been  done  by  such  a 
vast  amount  of  instrumentality  employed  in  various  parts  of  the  hea- 
then world  ? 


MILLER'S  FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE  CREATOR.* 

(jConi^iimedfrom  page  480.) 

Our  argument  regarding  the  point  at  issue  between  us  and  Mr  Miller 
was  concluded  in  our  last,  in  as  far  as  it  is  a  point  of  simple  Bible  ia- 
terpretation.  But  as  in  urging  his  special  view  of  the  import  of  the 
'  reason  annexed  to  the  fourth  commandment,'  Mr  M.  had  a  special 
object  which  he  sought  to  accomplish,  viz.,  to  establish  his  theory  re- 
garding the  days  of  creation  denoting  not  literal  days,  but  immenselj 
protracted  periods,  it  does  not  seem  a  work  of  supererogation  to  add 
some  additional  considerations  against  rashly  making  any  concession 
in  this  matter. 

Though  we  should  grant  that  the  days  of  creation  are  not  literal 
days,  but  immensely-protracted  periods,  harmony  would  not  be  pro- 
duced. Some,  we  are  persuaded,  without  due  Teflection,  impressed 
with  the  striking  discoveries  of  geology,  imagined  that  they  saw  an 
explanation  of  the  whole  seeming  discordance  between  those  disclo- 
sures and  the  statements  of  inspiration,  by  at  once  conceding  that  the 
days  of  creation  in  Genesis  are  to  be  interpreted  as  denoting  periods 
of  vast  duration.  But  they  have  done  so  in  haste.  After  making 
this  concession,  a  new  class  of  discrepancies  between  geology  and 
the  inspired  record  springs  up.  New  questions,  no  less  diiHcult  than 
that  regarding  the  days  themselves,  demand  answers  which  will  not 
be  soon  given.  Does  the  work  of  the  ^ix  periods  of  the  Bible,  ad- 
mitting, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  arc  periods,  harroonisd 
with  the  work  of  the  geologic  periods,  as  read  by  geologists  in  the 
stoney  records?  or  are  they  of  the  same  length!  According  to  Mr 
Miller  himself,  the  law  of  proportion  requires  that  all  the  six  days 
be  of  equal  length.     It  will  be  long,  we  fear,  before  geologists  will  be 

•  •Footprints  of  tlie  Creator;  or  the  Asterolepis  of  Stromness,'    By  Uu^  MiDer, 
Anther  of  the  « Old  Bed  Saodjtone,'  drc     London,  1849.     12mo,  pp.  313. 
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able  to  tell  with  confidence  either  the  precise  namber  of  their  periods, 
or  to  prove  the  equality  of  their  duration. 

Again,  there  is  the  question  of  order.  Here  the  statement  of  the  Bible 
or  the  word  of  Grod  must  be  held  to  be  infallible,  or,  as  by  the  infidel, 
treated  as  a  fiction.  And  in  the  Bible  record  the  days  are  numbered 
in  their  order,  first,  second,  third.  Sec,  and  the  work  of  each  day  ex- 
pressly specified.  Here  the  discordance  is  so  great  and  manifold,  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  possible  to  produce  agreement  between  the 
Mosaic  record  and  the  theories  of  some  geologists,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  the  geologic  periods  and  the  days  of  creation  that  must 
be  brought  to  harmonise. 

According  to  the  Bible,  reptiles,  quadrupeds,  and  man  were  all 
created  on  the  sixth  day ;  but  acco1^ding  to  geologists,  the  reptiles  and 
quadrupeds  belong  to  difierent  periods-~-the  one  to  the  secondary,  the 
other  to  the  tertiary,  whilst  man  belongs  to  a  period  different  from 
both.  Again,  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  is,  that  the  fowls  were  created 
on  the  fifth  day,  and  the  reptiles  on  the  sixth.  But  the  doctrine 
of  geologists  is,  that  the  reptiles  were  created  before  the  fowls.  Fur- 
ther, the  Bible  declares  that  grass,  herbs  and  trees,  of  various  kinds, 
were  made  to  grow  on  the  earth  on  the  third  day,  and  the  creatures 
that  were  to  enjoy  the  grass,  ate  the  fruit  of  the  trees,  and  beheld  the 
beauties  of  the  landscape  on  the  sixth  day.  So  that,  according  to 
geologists,  all  this  flourished  unseen,  and  without  any  creature  to 
enjoy  it  for  no  less  than  three  immensely-protracted  periods ;  and  one 
full  period  of  vast  duration,  ere  there  was  any  sun  to  shine  on  the 
earth;  for  the  sun  was  not  created  till  the  fourth  day.  Further,  the 
evidence  of  the  geologic  record  goes  to  show  that  marine  animals 
were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  that  moluscs  and  fish 
moved  on  the  waters  at  least  as  early  as  any  forms  of  terrestrial  vege- 
tation appeared,  if  not  before  grass  in  any  form  existed.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  inspired  record,  the  various  forms  of  vegetation  appeared 
on  the  earth  on  the  third  day,  and  fishes  were  not  created  till  the  fifth. 
Such  are  some  of  the  tremendous  mountains  that  lower  in  the  dis- 
tance, and,  for  anything  yet  known,  are  utterly  insurmountable,  after 
we  have  tried  to  cross  the  first  barrier,  by  granting  that  the  days  of 
creation  are  not  literal  days,  but  periods  of  immense  duration. 
Though  far  better  cause  were  shown,  that  there  is  anything  untenable 
in  our  present  position,  in  holding  the  literal  interpretation,  we  have 
little  temptation  in  seeking  to  avoid  Siflkt,  to  rush  upon  Charibdis* 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  are  you  to  reconcile  the  interpretations 
which  geologists  are  giving  of  the  writing  in  the  rocks  with  the  records 
of  inspiration,  in  as  far  as  they  seem  to  be  at  variance?  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  are  called  yet  to  be  very  careful  as  to  this  matter.  The 
geologic  writings  are  confessedly  yet  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  There 
sre  sad  gaps  in  the  record.  There  is  here  a  leaf  and  there  a  line, 
here  a  broken  sentence  and  there  a  broken  word,  and  sometimes  a 
riogle  letter  standing  mysteriously  alone.  Greologists  cannot  be  sure 
themselves  that  they  have  put  the  detached  leaves  and  fragments  of 
their  book  in  their  proper  places,  or  that  they  have  the  true  key  to 
the  import  of  the  hieroglyphics  which  they  are  trying  to  traiislale.  • 
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There  is  no  room  for  any  question  which  of  the  two  records,  the 
inspired  or  the  geologic,  is  most  legible — as  to  which  of  them  there  is 
most  danger  of  missmg  the  true  meaning.  We  might  infer  a  pnori 
from  the  character  of  the  author  of  both  records,  that  the  Bible  would 
be  the  simplest — that  it  would  be  so  plain  as  to  be  level  to  the  weakest 
capacity,  for  it  is  given  for  the  use  of  all  men — ^it  is  given  not  to  be 
looked  into  or  studied  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  as  a  rule  of  fidth 
and  practice,  with  an  imperative  command  to  search  it,  ponder  its  im- 
port, and  walk  according  to  it.  And  with  this  a  priori  inference,  we 
find  the  facts  strikingly  accordant ; — ^we  find  the  Bible  record  exhibited 
in  the  light  of  noon-day ;  so  that  he  that  runs  may  read  it; — ^whilst 
the  geologic  record  has  been  buried,  and  buried,  too,  by  its  author 
himself  in  the  boweb  of  the  earth,  and  hid  in  its  deep  recesses  for 
many  thousand  years.  The  one  is  preserved  un'mutilated  by  the  pro- 
vidential care  of  Grod,  and  copies  of  it  so  multiplied  that  forgery  is  im- 
possible ;  whilst  the  other  is  found  in  fragments,  and  withal  written 
in  a  language  so  enigmatical  that  he  who  shall  be  able  to  give  an 
indubitably  correct  interpretation  of  its  testimony,  as  respects  the  sub- 
ject in  dispute,  shall  be  indeed  the  great  ApoUo. 

Again,  in  the  one  case,  the  language  is  not  only  simple,  in  the 
simplest  style  of  all  writing — ^not  that  of  poetry,  nor  that  of  prophecy 
— ^but  that  of  history.  The  term  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  attempted 
to  bring  into  dispute,  is  repeated  six  times  in  one  page,  not  only  with- 
out any  intimation  of  its  being  employed  in  an  extraordinary,  an  un- 
heard-of sense,  but  witii  concomitants  six  times  repeated — also  trad- 
ing unequivocally  to  establish  the  very  opposite  conclusion,  its  being 
used  in  its  well-known  and  universally-acknowledged  aoceptaticm.  It 
is  further  so  repeated,  in  the  second  page  of  Revelation,  as  to  put  the 
most  perverse  criticism  to  defiance,  so  to  torture  it  as  to  extract  from 
it  any  other  meaning  than  that  which  the  common-sense  interpreta- 
tion demands;  and  as  if  to  put  the  true  interpretation  for  ever  beyond 
controversy,  God  again  so  wrote  the  whole  with  his  own  finger,  <m  a 
table  of  stone,  as  to  show,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  that  it 
must  be  understood  in  the  common  acceptation,  and  no  other. 

Now  it  is  something  very  singular,  that  it  is  this  part  of  scripture, 
a  part  so  plain  and  so  fenced  by  divine  wisdom  against  assault,  that 
we  are  called  to  interpret  in  a  sense  of  which  no  example  can  be 
found  in  any  language  under  heaven.  And  for  what  end  ?  To  make 
it  harmonise  with  the  import  of  a  writing,  the  true  meaning  of  whidi 
no  man  under  the  sun  will  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  he  is  able  to 
give,  with  any  certainty,  even  as  to  the  point  in  dispute — a  writing 
of  which  the  most  learned  in  this  department  of  literature  are  only  in 
the  process  of  gathering  up  the  shreds  from  the  dark  abodes  in  which 
they  have  been  so  long  hid — of  trying  to  piece  togeth^,  and  are  only 
expecting,  some  centuries  hence,  so  to  unite  as  to  make  out  the  sense 
with  a  satisfactory  distinctness.  It  is  this  that  is  making  so  many 
literati  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Britain  stand  aghast,  or  to  act 
as  if  they  silentiy  acquiesced,  and  were  afraid  of  being  thought 
unphilosophical  and  antiquated  in  their  opinions  if  they  refused  to 
admit,  without  better  cause  shown,  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
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inspired  record  as  is  at  variance  with  all  the  laws  of  sound  criticism, 
and  if  thej  showed  that  they  were  determined  to  abide  bj  that  which 
is  not  only  long  established,  but  which  all  the  laws  of  right  interpre- 
tation demand.  • 

But  it  may  still  be  urged,  that  though  geologists  cannot,  pretend  to 
read  the  geologic  record  with  any  distinctness,  they  can  so  far  read  it 
as  to  see  that  it  clashes  with  what  has  long  been  understood  to  be  the 
general  import  of  the  statement  in  Genesis.  And  we  do  not  deny 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  had  God,  at  the  beginning  of  time, 
as  to  man,  brought  this  earth  into  being  at  once  out  of  nothing — he 
would  have  created  it  in  the  form  of  an  immense  burying-ground, 
exhibiting  the  forms  of  countless  myriads  of  creatures,  partly  fac- 
similes of  those  now  existing,  and  partly  of  forms  and  species  quite 
different  from  any  now  living,  but  yet  bearing  all  the  marks  of  being 
the  precise  images  of  creatures  that  once  lived,  as  distinct  and  vivid 
in  all  their  parts,  whether  marine  or  terrestrial,  as  any  painter  could 
render  them.  We  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  this.  No  true 
theist  will  deny  that  God  could  have  done  this.  But  reasoning  from 
analogy,  in  what  we  know  of  God  and  of  his  doings — ^we  do  think 
that  the  pre-ezistence  of  the  earth,  in  different  forms,  is  all  but 
demonstrated  by  the  science  of  geology,  even  in  its  present  confessedly 
imperfect  state ;  and  that  it  is  trifling  with  the  mass  of  evidence  fur- 
ni^ed,  to  try  to  account  for  the  facts  by  the  effects  of  the  universal 
deluge,  however  remarkable  these  may  have  been.  But  what  then  f 
Two  solutions  of  the  difficulty  have  been  proposed  by  christian 
geologists,  that  harmonise  with  each  other,  except  in  one  point. 
The  one  is,  that  the  commencing  sentence  in  the  book  of  Genesb 
is  an  announcement  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  earth  at  first 
out  of  nothing — ascribing  the  being  of  both  to  the  First  Great  Cause, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  would  ascribe  eternity  to  these  works  of 
God---and  that  after  making  this  statement,  tlie  inspired  historian  is 
directed,  without  saying  anything  about  the  other  changes  which  the 
earth  underwent — to  state  the  miraculous  steps  by  which  God 
brought  it  into  its  present  state,  in  six  literal  days.  This  is  the  most 
commonly  received  solution  by  the  friends  of  the  Bible.*  The  other 
method  of  solution,  and  to  which  we  confess  we  are  somewhat  partial, 
is,  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
has  respect  to  the  miraculous  process  to  which  the  heavens,  the  lerial 
heavens,  as  connected  with  this  earth,  and  the  earth  itself,  were  sub« 
jected  by  the  great  Former  of  all  things,  in  reducing  them  to  order 
from  that  state  of  confrision  and  desolation  in  which  they  previously 
were.f 

Thus  the  words  *  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,'  are  interpreted  as  a  concise  statement  of  facts  which  are 
immediately  after  more  fully  unfolded,  or  '  as  the  title,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  chapter' — the  subject  of  which  is  announced  in  one  brief  sen- 
tence— ^and  thus  it  corresponds  with  the  summing  up  of  this  part  of 

*  See  Dr  Kitto^B  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,  toI.  i.    Gen.  L  2. 
t  See  a  beaatifnllj  written  paper  in  the  *  Scottish  Christian  Journal,*  No.  IX. 
Jane,  1S49. 
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the  record,  evidentlj  referring  to  the  six  days'  wofk  with  whioh  the 
second  chapter  commences:  'The  heavens  and  the  earth  irete 
finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them,' — that  is,  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  referring  perhaps  to  their  numerous  inhabitants.  This  is  the 
exposition  which  best  accords  with  the  use  of  language.  Tbns 
the  unnatural-  isolation  of  the  first  sentence  from  all  that  follows  is 
avoided,  and  we  are  not  called  to  believe,  that  statements  placed  in 
the  closest  juxtaposition  refer  to  works  performed  at  periods 
immensely  remote  from  each  other — ^without  any  intimation  thai  soeh 
a  vast  gap  in  respect  of  facts  left  designedly  unfilled  up,  intervenes, 
thus  too  the  natural  meaning  of  the  relative  term  beginning  is  pre- 
served, which  is  surely  more  properiy  understood  as  denoting  the 
commencement  of  that  which  follows  in  the  record,  than  the  com- 
mencement of  an  unknown  state  of  matters  regarding  which  tlmt  re- 
cord is  wholly  silent.  Besides,  we  thus  escape  the  danger  of  a 
threatened  collision  between  the  theories  of  philosophers  and  the 
first  sentence  of  Grenesis,  as  to  the  simultaneous  original  creatioD  of 
this  earth  and  the  other  orbs. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  is  admitted  that  the  term  rendered 
*  created,'  in  the  first  verse,  must  not  necessarily  be  interpreted  as 
denoting  creation  out  of  nothing,  and  thus  as  necessarily  referring  to 
the  primary  act  of  calling  things  into  existence  throughout  the  «mi- 
verse  out  of  nothing — for  the  word  is  also  employed  to  express  a 
miraculous  or  supernatural  re^modelling  of  pre-existing  materials. 
It  is  so  nsed  (Gren.  i.  21)  when  it  is  said  'and  Grod  created  great 
whales,  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth  ;'  and  that  those  inha- 
bitants of  the  sea  were  formed  of  pre-existing  matter  is  intimated 
when  it  is  added,  '  which  the  waters  brought  forth  abundandy/  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  creation  of  man  (Gen.  i.  27)  who  was  formed,  as 
to  his  body,  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  and  thus  also  belieTers 
are  said  to  be  'created  anew  in  Chridt  Jesus' — expressive  of  the 
supernatural  change  wrought  on  them.  Again,  the  term  heaven,  in 
the  first  verse,  does  not  necessarily  signify  the  whole  starry  heavens, 
but  is  employed  in  the  8th  verse  as  the  name  of  the  airy  heavens,  the 
formation  of  which  is  described  in  the  6th  and  7th  verses.  This 
exposition  places  the  whole  field  of  geological  research  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  class  of  the  operations  of  God  in  creation  which 
the  BiUe  narrates,  and  leaves  geologists  to  expatiate  throughout  its 
vast  range,  without  trenching  on  a  single  line  of  the  page  of  inspira- 
tion ;  and  farther,  it  also  leaves  the  astronomer  to  travel  over  the 
countless  worids  which  the  telescope  discfoses  to  his  view,  and  form 
his  theories  regarding  them,  without  coming  into  collision  with  one 
statement  of  the  sacred  oracles. 

The  two  views  coindde  so  fiir  as  our  argument  regaiding  the  days 
of  creation  is  concerned.  The  most  formidaUe  geological  objection 
to  this  solution  of  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  existence  of 
so  many  fbssils  in  the  later  tertiary  formations  of  the  same  Species 
with  those  now  existing,  and  the  countenance  which  this  seems  to 
give  to  a  gradual  progression  to  that  state  of  things  which  now  obtuns 
without  snob  a  convoLnon  as  is  implied  in  the  extinction  of  all  animal 
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and  vegetable  existences  over  the  face  of  our  globe.    Bnt  this  is  not 
an  insuperable  objection.    There  is  evidence  of  a  geological  kind  that 
there  was  a  remarkable  change  on  this  earth  immediately  previous  to 
that  state  in  which  it  now  exists.     The  last  formation,  according 
to  geologists,  is  that  of  the  clay,  and  the  last  grinding  which  the 
earth  underwent  is  ascribed  partly  to  icebergs  rolling  over  its  surface, 
and  partly  to  tremendous  glaciers.    Now  this  supposes  a  degree  of 
cold  that  would  be  extensively  destructive  of  life.    Again,  in  the  clay 
formation  no  organic  remains  have  been  yet  found,  except  commi- 
nuted shells,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  grinding  down  of  the 
tertiary  rocks  in  which  these  previously  existed  in  a  fossil  state.   This 
implien  that  life  was  extinct  during  the  time  that  this  formation  was 
accumulating;  nor,  if  geology  speaks  truth,  was  this  a  new  state  of 
matters  o?i  this  globe.    In  the  old  red  sandstone,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lowest  formation  seem,  by  some  vast  convulsion,  to  have  been  all 
destroyed,  and  the  earth  seems  to  have  been  left  for  a  long  period 
tenanUess,  for  a  strata  of  great  thickness  above  is  without  fossils, 
whilst  the  organic  remains  found  in  the  superincumbent  formation  are 
all  of  different  species  from  those  below,  indicating  a  new  creation. 
There  is  evidence  of  a  similar  revolution  at  the  close  of  the  secondary 
Tocks,  for  not  so  much  as  one  of  the  fossils,  even  of  the  newer  secon- 
dary rocks,  not  even  a  plant,  is  to  be  found  in  the  lower  tertiary.* 
So  that  there  is  in  this  intimation  that  all  life  had  somehow  become 
extinct  at  this  period,  and  the  earth  re-peopled  with  new  races  by 
creation.    The  geologic  evidence  tends  also  to  show  that  races  were 
multiplied  at  every  new  creation :  along  with  representatives  of  the 
old,  and  extinct  classes,  new  species,  were  added  in  considerable  num- 
bers.   We  have  thus  only  to  ask  changes  and  events  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  the  introduction  of  man,  corresponding  to  what  had 
again  and  again,  according  to  geologists,  taken  place  in  the  mysterious 
dispensations  of  the  Supreme  Disposer,  to  make  all  correspond  with 
^e  Mosaic  account — the  annihilation  of  the  life  of  all  previously- 
existing  creatures  by  such  convulsions  and  change^  as  rendered  all 
a  desolation,  and  then  a  re-modelling  and  replenishing  of  the  earth 
miraculously,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  inspired  record.     And 
who,  in  the  &ce  of  God's  own  explicit  testimony,  will  question  the 
fact? 

But  what  of  light  and  of  the  sun  ?  No  geologist  will  say  that  we 
make  an  extravagant  demand  when  we  insist  that  it  is  no  illegitimate 
analogical  argument  to  suppose  that  the  sun  and  the  other  planets 
underwent  processes  in  their  past  existence  corresponding  to  those 
which  they  say  this  earth  passed  through.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably 
questioned  that  the  awful  dispensations,  whatever  they  were,  that  so 
affected  this  globe,  might  also  extend  to  the  whole  solar  system.  It 
will  not  be  denied  that  Grod  could  more  easily  in  a  moment  ex- 
dnguish  the  light  of  the  sun  than  we  can  that  of  a  candle,  and 
thus  shroud  this  earth  and  the  other  planets  in  the  deepest  dark- 

*  LyeQ,  in  his  geology,  states  that  ^  no  eocene  fosfifls' — ^that  is,  heals  of  the  lowest 
tnrtiary  strata — are  to  be  found  in  the  newest  secondary  gronp,  nor  even  a  plant. 
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ness;  and  what  so  likely  to  extinguish  life,  and  prodaoe  the  in- 
tense cold  supposed  as  thisf  And  thus  all  that  is  wanting  to 
produce  the  state  of  things  described  in  Genesis  i.  2,  is  the  oyer- 
flowing  of  water,  as  we  are  assured  that  it  did  deluge  this  globe 
in  the  days  of  Noah.  So  that  there  would  be  need  for  eveiy  step 
of  the  process  recorded  by  the  Spirit,  and  among  the  rest  for  mak- 
ing two  great  lights  and  stars,  that  is  planets;  for  making  them 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  earth  was  made  at  this  date,  that  is,  he 
forming  them  anew,  and  rendering  them  more  perfect  than  they  had 
been  at  any  previous  stage  of  their  being.  And  so  convinced  are 
we  that  the  days  of  creation  must  be  understood  as  literal  days, 
that  we  confidently  expect  that  as  the  science  of  geology  advances, 
this  conclusion  will  be  forced  on  geologists  themselves. 

We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  lay  any  veto  on  the  researches  of 
geologists.  Let  them  prosecute  their  investigations.  ^  The  works  of 
God  are  wonderful,  and  they  are  sought  out  of  those  who  have  plea* 
sure  in  them.'  There  are  some  ends  to  answer  by  them  alL  Under- 
stood aright,  the  glory  of  God  will  be  seen  shining  in  them ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  there  are  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  the  discoveries 
and  researches  of  geologists.  The  Bible  has  nothing  to  fear  from  science, 
in  so  far  as  it  answers  to  its  high  name.  And  Uiough  we  have  felt 
compelled  to  dissent,  for  the  reasons  given,  from  our  authors  views  as 
to  the  days  of  creation,  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  his  work,  which  breathes  throughout  sentiments  of  friendship 
to  religion  and  revelation ;  nor  have  we  any  wish  to  detract  from  the 
meed  of  praise  to  which  he  is  entitled,  as  the  able  and  miccessfol 
champion  of  truth,  in  some  veiy  important  aspects,  against  the  insi- 
dious assaults  of  infidelity  and  a  species  of  atheism,  ia  their  most 
alluring  and  dangerous  forms.  This  praise  which  he  is  extensively 
receiving  we  cordially  re-echo.  We  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  take  our 
leave  of  Mr  MiUer  with  feelings  of  sincere  respect,  and  to  express  oor 
desire  that  one  whom  God  has  evidently  educated  for  special  work, 
may  be  long  spared  in  vigour  to  employ  his  superior  talents  and 
ample  acquirements  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth  against 
error,  whether  in  the  departments  of  science  or  of  religion  and 
morality. 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  PAST. 

Roll  back  the  mist!  that  draperj  of  shades, 

From  the  far  landscape  I — from  the  fading  hills 

That  melt  into  the  sky,  migird  the  doad 

That  wreathes  in  gracefhl  folds  their  ancient  strength ! 

From  long-receding  vistas  summon  forth 

The  dark  recesses  of  some  fime  or  grove, 

And  place  them,  at  yonr  hidding,  rank  and  file, 

Or,  school-hoy  like,  along  some  chalked  line : 

Bat  sever  not  the  premiU  fiom  the  pa$i ; 

Send  it  not  forth,  a  stripped  and  shivering  child, 

In  foondling  solitude  upon  the  world  1 

Spare,  spare  the  ancient  roof-tree,  and  the  halls 

Of  hoaiy  Time,  with  Uazonzy  bedecked 
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Of  olden  dajs,  scutcheon,  and  crest,  and  helm, 

And  banner  folds  with  dust  of  ages  dim, 

Yet  gleaming  ibrth  like  stars  on  azure  field, 

lit  by  the  torch  of  truth,  and  haloed  round 

With  old  ancestral  glory,  not  to  be  ' 

like  a  forgotten  legend,  cast  away. 

Cut  off  the  waters,  Jordan-like,  and  send 

The  severed  stream  in  stately  flow  to  seek 

Its  ocean  home,  and  leave  its  channel  dry ! 

Part  from  the  parent  stock  the  scion  stem, 

And  bid  the  sappling  brave  the  coming  blast, 

Uprooted  firom  the  soil  wherein  it  grew  I 

Launch  the  frail  bark,  to  breast  the  rinng  wave, 

With  anchor  shipped,  and  cable  snapt  in  twain ! 

Obliterate  the  memories  of  a  world. 

And  deem  this  orb  evoked  of  yest^day ! 

But  sacreligious !  spare  that  spirit  grey. 

Holding  in  mighty  pomp  his  court  of  shades, 

And  keeping  graved  on  Scotland's  veUum  page 

Her  annals  of  irrevocable  deeds — 

Those  awful  arbiters  of  mortal  &te 

And  human  destinies — proclaimed  by  such 

As  read  the  fiiture  in  their  mystic  glass — 

Proclaimed  at  intervals,  "vnth  clarion  blast, 

When  some  lone  sleeper  from  his  dream  wakes  up, 

And  at  the  watch  tower  cries,  *  What  of  the  night  V 

What  is  the  present?  what  the  past?  and  what 

The  coming  future,  but  one  mighty  stream 

Swelling  from  >age  to  age,  and  rollmg  on 

Its  gathering  tide  towayrds  eternity, 

Bearing  along,  in  its  unresting  flow, 

Alike  Sie  proudest  wreck  and  lightest  leaf 

That  from  the  sere  branch  flutters  idly  down, 

To  float  upon  its  bosom,  till  the  boom 

Of  shoreless,  fathomless,  eternal  sea, 

Sound  diapason  to  the  knell  of  time  ? 


THE  CHOICE   OF  MOSES. 

Ok£  of  the  songs  of  heaven  is,  '  Great  and  marvellous  are  all  thy 
works,  Lord  God  Almighty ;'  and  the  occasion  of  this  song  is  the 
wondrous  woilos  done  by  God  on  earth  in  the  preservation  of  his 
church.  Marvellous  are  the  ways  in  which  he  has  appeared  for  her 
deliverance.  When  our  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  firmament,  to 
look  out  for  the  signs  of  approaching  help,  we  always  look  to  the 
bright  spots,  and  we  turn  away  our  eyes  from  the  black  clouds  that 
hang  upon  the  brow  of  Zion  hill,  as  if  these  were  charged  only  with 
disaster.  But  oftentimes  it  is  from  these  dark  points  that  the  light  is 
to  issue — ^they  are  the  clouds  which  God  is  to  use  as  the  chariot  of 
deliverance. 

If  the  way  in  which  the  mercy  of  God  is  manifested  towards  his 
church  be  wonderful,  not  less  so  is  the  manner  in  which  he  prepares 
the  instruments  by  which  great  and  good  works  are  to  be  performed* 
Were  we  asked  how  the  man  ought  to  be  educated  who  was  to  be  the 
instrument  of  effecting  great,  and  beneficial,  and  lasting  changes  in 
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the  church,  it  would  be  natural  for  us  to  say  that  he  would  require 
to  be  '  trained  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;'  that 
he  should  be  the  child  of  pious  parents  and  of  many  prayers ;  that  he 
should  live  among  the  odours  of  sanctity ;  that  all  he  heard,  and  all 
he  saw,  should  be  calculated  to  impress  him  with  a  sense  of  the  Taloe 
of  religion,  and  to  win  for  it  his  most  ardent  and  most  devoted  lore ; 
and  that  as  his  mind  expanded,  the  acts  and  the  monuments  of  the 
church  should  be  spread  before  him,  that  he  might  breathe  in  pro- 
found and  generous  emotions  from  the  holy  lives  of  confessors,  and 
the  mighty  acts  of  reformers,  and  the  godlike  deaths  of  martyrs — 
and  thus  be  led  to  imitate  and  emulate  their  noble  deeds.  Such 
would  be  our  way ;  but '  my  ways  are  not  your  ways,  nether  are  my 
thoughts  your  thoughts,  saith  the  Lord.'  It  has  often  been  remark^ 
that  many  great  men  have  been  educated  in  the  school  of  advermty ; 
but  it  is  not  less  true  that  Gk)d  has  sent  many  of  his  most  distinguished 
servants  to  receive  their  education  in  Hhe  synagogues  of  Satan,' 
where  they  learn  the  tactics  of  ApoUyon,  are  initi^ed  into  his  disci- 
pline, made  acquainted  with  his  wiles,  and  are  thus  prepared,  when 
the  time  comes,  to  make  war  against  them,  and  to  overcome  them. 
For  example,  Paul,  the  eloquent  and  inspired  opponent  of  Judaism, 
was  sent  to  be  educated  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  in  the  school  of  the 
most  rigorous  Pharisaism.  And  Augustine,  the  doctor  of  grace,  re- 
ceived his  practical  training,  at  least,  in  the  school  of  sensuality,  and 
was  thus  taught  from  personal  experience,  as  well  as  from  scripture, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  special  work  of  the  Spirit ;  and  by  the 
deep  convictions  of  this  truth,  so  acquired,  he  was  more  fitted  than 
he  could  have  been  in  any  way  that  we  can  conceive  of  to  oppose  the 
error  of  Pelagius,  which  was  the  peculiar  work  for  which  God  raised 
him  up,  and  made  him  great  And  Luther,  that  man  like  to  whom 
there  had  been  none  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  was  trained  in  a 
monastery,  to  do  battle  against  all  monkery,  and  all  popery. 

Of  this  we  have  another  notable  example  in  Moses,  who,  in  the 
house  of  Pharaoh,  and  beneath  the  eye  of  his  daughter,  received  the 
one-half  of  that  education  which  was  to  prepare  him  to  be  the  de- 
liverer of  Israel,  and  the  desolater  of  Egypt.  In  consequence  of  a 
bloody  edict,  intended  for  the  extermination  of  the  Israelitish  race, 
Moses,  after  being  hid  three  months  of  his  parents,  was  placed  in  an 
ark  of  bulrushes  on  the  bosom  of  the  river  Nile ;  and  being  found 
there  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  he  was  entrusted  to  his  own  mother  to 
be  nursed  as  the  son  of  that  princess ;  and  as  he  grew  up  under  her 
patronage,  he  was  educated  *  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.' 
Little  did  that  proud  princess  know  what  she  was  doing;  little  tiionght 
she  what  that  helpless  babe  would  one  day  become ;  little  thou^t 
she  that  in  taking  him  into  the  palace  she  was  placing  fire  in  her 
bosom,  and  a  firebrand  in  her  father's  halls — that  she  was  sedulously 
fostering  the  youth  of  one,  who,  with  the  rod  of  God  in  his  hand,  was 
to  bring  down  on  her  country  judgments  unheard  of,  and  marvellous. 
Though  receiving  the  education  of  an  Egyptian,  Moses  retained  the 
heart  an  Israelite ;  and  when  he  came  to  years,  he  'refused  to  be 
called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.     *  When  he  came  to  years* — 
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literally,  when  he  attained  fall  stature,  ^hen  he  arrived  at  the  years 
of  manhood,  and  was  capable  of  deciding  for  himself— he  '  refused  to 
be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.'  At  that  time  of  life  she 
probably  intended  to  have  adopted  him  formally  as  her  son ;  but  this 
flattering  connexion  he  renounced  in  the  spirit  of  believing  patriotism, 
and  chose  rather  to  suffer  with  his  brethren  than  to  enjoy  the  splen- 
dours of  a  luxurious  and  magnificent  court; — *  choosing  rather  to 
suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season.'  That  which  led  him  to  adopt  this  choice  was 
not  caprice  of  temper,  nor  disappointment  in  the  race  of  honour  or 
ambition,  but  faith  in  the  promise  and  the  providence  of  Grod.  *  By 
faith  Moses,  when  he  came  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter— esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  to  be  greater 
riches  than  all  the  treasures  in  Egypt.'  This  choice  of  Moses  was 
very  extraordinary ;  and  that  we  may  derive  benefit  from  it,  let  us 
mention  a  few  of  its  chai*acteri8tics. 

And,  first  of  all,  we  may  remark  generally,  that  his  choice  was 
distinguished  for  magnanimity,  or  true  greatness  of  mind.  Reflect 
on  what  he  chose,  and  what  he  rejected.  On  the  one  side  stood 
superstition,  offering  all  the  grandeur  of  a  court,  and  all  the  influence 
of  Phara<^ ;  not  only  ease  and  luxury,  but  fame,  honour,  splendour, 
—all  that  could  satiate  sense — all  that  could  fiiscinate  vanity — all 
that  could  gratify  pride — ^all  that  could  dazzle  ambition*— all  that 
could  regale  the  most  voluptuous  fancy ;  and  along  with  superstition, 
as  she  thus  exhibited  her  claims,  stood  all  the  gay  courtiers,  and  the 
gallant  captains,  and  the  philosophic  priests  of  Egypt.  On  the  other 
aide  stood  the  true  religion,  with  a  cross  in  her  one  hand,  and  a  crown 
in  her  other ;  but  she  held  the  crown  above  the  cross,  so  that  the 
former  could  only  be  obtained  by  those  who  were  lifted  up  on  tho 
latter*  Along  with  her  there  stood  a  poor  and  an  afflicted  people, 
who  could  ofier  no  inheritance  but  slavery,  and  no  bribe  but  duty. 
The  choice  was,  therefore,  between  superstition,  with  all  earthly  ad* 
vantages,  and  the  true  religion,  with  all  dbadvantages.  As  if  it  had 
been  asked  at  him,  Whether  will  you  live  in  a  palace  or  in  a  brick* 
kiln  ?  Whether  will  jou  have  Pharaoh's  smile,  which  is  fortune,  or 
Pharaoh's  frown,  which  is  death?  Whether  will  you  ride  in  a 
princely  chariot,  among  nobles  glandng  in  the  sunshine  of  fortune, 
or  be  the  companion  oif  slaves,  bowed  down  with  toil,  and  broken- 
hearted with  oppression  ?  Sense  would  have  said,  Better  to  drink  the 
cup  of  joy  than  of  tears.  Now,  in  the  noon  of  life,  while  health  is 
good,  and  the  heart  is  gay,  and  hope  pours  its  delightful  sunriiine  on 
the  landscape — ^now,  with  a  gladsome  heart,  enjoy  the  gifts  fortune 
has  so  propitiously  bestowed.  Even  Reason  would  have  sud,  Divine 
providence  watched  over  yon  in  infancy,  and  kept  you  from  perishing 
in  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  brought  you  into  the  palace  of  Pharaoh, 
and  within  prospect  of  his  crown,  and  in  renouncing  these  do  you  not 
despise  gifts  which  God  has  graciously  given  ?  Reason  Eijyptianised 
would  have  said,  There  is  little  ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Iftraelites  is  the  only  true  one.  Are  not  its  adherents 
slaves  in  condition,  and  barbarians  in  mind  ?  how  foolish  then  to 
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suppose  that  they  are  right,  and  all  fhe  wise  men  of  Egypt  are  wrong! 
Beason^  in  the  gum  of  Patriotism^  woald  have  said,  If  the  emandpa- 
tlon  of  your  eoantrjmen  be  the  object  at  which  yoa  aim,  th^  conceal 
yoar  lineage  and  sentiments,  advocate  their  cause  in  private,  and  yoa 
will  do  more  for  their  welfare  than  yon  can  hope  to  do  by  opoiJy 
joining  them.  Bat  Truth  stood  forth  before  the  soul  of  Moses  in  h^ 
form  of  heavenly  brightness,  and  with  a  voice  of  divine  majesty  said, 
Israel's  Grod  is  the  only  living  and  true  Grod,  who  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth ;  and  these  bondsmen  of  Pharaoh  are  a  people  in  cove- 
nant with  him,  and  it  is  your  duty  instantly  and  openly  to  appear 
upon  God's  side,  by  conjoining  yourself  with  them ;  and  behold  I 
discover  unto  you  the  recompense  of  a  most  glorious  and  endless  re- 
ward, so  that  whatever  you  lose  by  this  step,  you  will  gain  more ;  if 
you  lose  earth,  you  will  secure  heaven  ;  if  you  forfeit  the  crown  of 
Egypt,  you  will  win  the  crown  of  life.  The  soul  of  Moses  said  amen 
to  these  su^estions — ^with  his  whole  heart  he  complied  with  them ; 
he  did  so  negatively,  by  refusing  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter ;  he  did  so  positively,  by  ^  choosing  rather  to  aufier  affliction 
with  the  people  of  Grod.'  The  disposition  which  led  him  to  do  this 
we  have  called  magnanimity,  or  greatness  of  mind — not  a  «n^e 
grace,  but  all  the  graces,  in  a  state  of  exaltation,  meeting  and  blending 
together,  and  by  their  union  forming  one  noble  and  admirable  state 
of  mind,  which  rises  above  whatever  is  low  and  trivial,  and  chooses 
and  cleaves  to  whatever  is  great  and  good.  Magnanimity  is  not  the 
wish  to  appear  great,  nor  does  it  consist  in  greatness  of  thought,  and 
it  has  no  aMnify  whatever  with  the  feeling  of  superiori^.  It  consists 
in  a  taste  and  relish  for  great  and  noble  objects — ^for  what  they  are 
in  themselves — ^which  leads  the  soul  to  adhere  to  these  at  whalever 
sacrifice.  No  amount  of  talent,  no  amount  of  zeal,  no  amount  of  de- 
cision, no  amount  of  self-sacrifice,  deserves  the  name  of  magnanimity, 
if  the  object  prosecuted  be  sordid,  insignificant,  or  common-place  in 
its  character.  Magnanimi^  thus  admits  of  degrees,  according  to  the 
object  which  the  soul  chooses.  And  as  God  is  the  greatest  of  all 
beings,  and  his  glory  the  most  excellent  of  all  ends,  so  the  highest 
magnanimity  is  that  which  chooses  God  for  what  he  is  in  himself 
and  which  follows  him  with  the  purest  and  most  ardent  devotion  to 
his  service.  Such  was  the  choice  of  Moses.  All  the  grandeur  of 
Egypt  was  reftised,  because  his  soul,  illuminated  firom  on  high,  saw 
in  God,  as  manifested  in  Christ,  a  glory  compared  with  which  all  the 
splendours  of  Egypt  seemed  as  tibe  rays  of  a  glow-worm,  to  the 
boundless,  endless,  ceaseless  brightness  of  the  sun.  Its  greatness, 
which  overpowered  sense,  vanished  away,  in  the  presence  of  £uth, 
into  a  mere  point;  just  as  our  earth,  which  seems  so  great  to  as, 
would  dwindle  into  a  mere  point,  if  seen  from  the  other  planets,  and 
would  become  altogether  invisible  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  fixed  stars. 
And  the  choice  in  early  life  of  objects  so  noble,  prepared  Moees  for 
the  wilds  of  Midian,  where  his  education  was  completed  in  solitude, 
under  the  immediate  training  of  Grod.  There  the  seed  of  his  eaiiy 
choice  was  unfolded  in  greatness  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  pre- 
pared him  for  noble  actions, — to  be  the  historian  of  creation — to  be 
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the  deliverer  and  lawgiver  of  his  countrymen— and  to  be  the  meekest 
of  all  the  men  that  were  on  the  earth.  Let  us  cultiyate  magnanimity 
— ^let  us  choose,  and  cleave  to,  and  follow  after  objects  that  are  great 
and  noble.  A  taste  for  these  would  put  an  end  to  whatever  is  low, 
and  trivial,  and  mean ;  it  would  make  us  scorn  to  do  such  things,  not 
only  when  we  can  do  them  uncensured,  but  would  make  us  scorn  to 
do  them  even  in  empty  space.  To  follow  Grod,  to  follow  truth,  to 
follow  duty,  with  pure,  and  fiiithful,  and  fervent  hearts,  would  dignify 
and  ennoble  human  existence,  and  be  a  process  of  education,  silently 
bot  incessantly  going  on,  which  would  gradually  elevate  the  soul, 
and  transform  it  into  the  likeness  of  the  objects  of  its  choice. 

Proceeding  to  mention  some  of  the  elements  that  entered  into  the 
choice  of  Moses,  we  may  notice  that  it  toas  disUngmshed  fir  dism^ 
tere$tedne$8.  Like  everything  magnanimous,  the  choice  of  Moses 
calls  forth  instantaneous  approbation.  We  admire  it,  not  simply 
because  it  was  right  in  itself  j  but  chiefly  because  it  was  devoid  of 
selfishness.  It  was  done  in  the  spirit  of  a  patriot,  and  with  the 
resolution  of  a  martyr.  It  was  holy  disinterestedness — an  element  of 
greatness  which  comes  down  from  above,  and  raises  the  soul  above 
the  influence  of  things  below.  Here  we  see  a  soul  that  has  broken 
the  shell,  and  flown  &e  nest  of  worldliness ;  and  spreading  her  wings 
in  the  pure  ether,  has  risen  above,  not  only  the  vulgar  selfishness,  but 
above  the  refined  selfishness  of  humanity ;  not  only  above  the  lust  of 
wealth,  and  the  love  of  pleasure,  but  also  above  the  applauses  of  fame, 
and  the  heights  of  ambition,  and  above  pride,  whose  palace  is  built  on 
the  highest  summits  of  the  earth.  Here  we  see  a  spirit  which  has 
risen  above  the  clouds  of  sense  and  the  mists  of  reason,  into  the  pure 
and  serene  region  of  faith  and  hope,  till  the  lustre  of  the  lower  world 
has  fJEided  from  his  view,  and  light  has  broken  in  upon  him  from 
above,  revealing  the  unspeakable  glories  and  everlasting  rewards  of 
heaven,  in  the  celestial  brightness  of  which  self  and  its  interests  were 
eclipsed,  and  fidelity  to  God,  public  principle,  and  public  conduct 
suitable  to  that  principle,  the  necessity  of  living  not  to  himself  but 
of  living  for  God,  for  truth,  for  his  country — these  stood  out  as  the 
most  prominent  objects  to  his  view,  and  he  chose  them  and  dedicated 
himself  to  their  pursuit.  Now  this  is  what  we  call  disinterestedness ; 
and  without  this  in  a  very  eminent  degree  the  choice  of  Moses  never 
would  have  been  made.  Selfishness  in  the  same  degree  as  is  com- 
mon among  men  would  have  kept  him  all  his  days  in  the  palace  of 
Pharaoh. 

The  whole  subsequent  conduct  of  Moses  towards  the  Israelites  was 
distinguished  by  disinterestedness,  and  on  some  occasions  it  shone 
forth  in  a  most  transcendent  manner.  Afler  the  return  of  the  spies, 
Israel  broke  out  into  that  state  of  unbelieving  murmuring  of  which  we 
have  an  account  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  with  which  the  Lord  was 
so  provoked  that  he  said  unto  Moses, '  I  will  smite  them  with  the  pes* 
tilence,  and  disinherit,  and  will  make  of  thee  a  greater  nation  and  a 
mightier  than  they.'  Here  was  an  offer  at  which  millions  would  have 
grasped;  but  the  soul  of  Moses  had  such  a  noble  temper,  his  spirit  was 
so  pure  and  so  intensely  patriotic,  that  self  had  as  it  were  melted  away 
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and  been  meiiged  in  hia  nation^  whoee  exietenee  he  saw  lo  be  ao 
boand  up  with  the  divine  glory,  thai  he  refiiaed  to  oonflent  to  tiieir 
destruction,  even  when  it  came  acoompanied  with  a  meet  aUuring 
promise  to  himself.    On  the  instant,  he  implored  God  not  to  do  bO| 
becanse  of  the  dishonour  that  would  be  reflected  on  ^e  divine  naniei 
When  the  Amorites  heard  it,  thej  would  say  that  God  had  elain  them 
in  the  wilderness*  because  he  was  unable  to  take  them  to  Casaso. 
Here  we  see  a  rare  example  of  true  disinterestedneas,  and  the  vcU^ 
spring  from  which  it  flowed— c<Hicem  for  the  glory  of  Grod,   And  this 
quality  is  necessary  to  every  one  who  is  placed  in  a  public  stationy 
where  he  of  necessity  comes  into  collision  with  the  passions,  the  inte- 
rests, and  the  prejudices  of  others,  and  must  lay  his  account  with 
receiving  evil  for  good,  and  being  subjected  to  harsh  reflections,  to  an- 
charitable  constructions,  to  mean,  and  even  malicious  misrepreseatft- 
tions,  not  only  from  open  enemies,  but  even  from  those  whom  he  u 
labouring  wiUi  all  his  heart  and  soul  to  serve.  Especially  was  this  in* 
dispensable  for  the  work  to  which  Moses  was  called*     Looking  upon 
himself  as  sustaining  a  public  character,  as  being  a  man  of  God,  seat 
to  minister  unto  his  people ;  this  wo  shall  not  say  raised  him  above  the 
annoyances  he  daily  received  from  his  countrymen,  and  enabled  hiin 
to  look  down  on  them  witli  disdain— for  that  would  have  been  only  a 
more  refined  species  of  selfishness,  and  therefore  only  a  new  form  of 
weakness — ^but  it  filled  him  with  a  generous  pity  for  them,  it  led  him 
to  excuse  and  to  palliate  their  infirmities ;  and  this  took  the  sting  out 
of  their  ingratitude,  and  unbelief,  and  perversity,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  intolerable. 

If  we  would  serve  God  in  our  place  and  station,  so  as  to  honour  him 
and  benefit  religion,  let  us  cultivate  disinterestedness.  We  should 
consider  ourselves  to  be  bom  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  God,  for  the 
church,  for  our  country,  and  for  the  world,  and  that  we  are  capable  of 
being  enabled,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  live  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
operate  beneficially  on  our  fellow-creatures  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
may  originate  impulses  which,  as  they  diverge,  in  the  course  of  ages 
may  reach  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  As  christians,  we  are  not  our 
own,  but  bought  with  a  price,  and  therefore  bound  to  live  to  Him  who 
died  for  us  and  rose  again.  In  forming  our  plan  of  life,  we  should 
not  make  self  the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
action  are  to  meet,  but  self  should  flow  away  from  self,  as  a  sti«am 
does  from  its  fountain  towards  the  ocean,  and  empty  itself  in  God. 
Truth,  duty,  the  cause  of  God,  the  approbation  of  God,  the  glory  of 
Grod,  these  should  be  the  ends  at  which  we  aim.  Self-interest,  self- 
will,  self-aggrandisement,  self-gratification  in  all  its  forms,  should  be 
far  from  our  thoughts,  and  the  object  of  our  loathing,  when  found 
mingling  with  our  plans,  motives,  or  ends.  We  should  aim  to  put  our- 
selves into  God's  hands,  to  be  at  his  disposal,  to  be  used  or  nut  used, 
to  be  honoured  or  not  honoured,  to  succeed  or  not  succeed,  as  shall  be 
most  for  the  divine  glory ;  and  then  we  may  well  leave  onr  peace,  our 
honour,  our  all  in  his  hands,  and  feel  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  weak- 
ness and  the  utmost  folly  to  take  anything  out  of  his  hands,  even  were 
it  in  our  power.    A  truly  disinterested  person^  a  man  of  a  patriotic 
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xiatare  and  a  pabUc  spirit,  who  has  no  bj-ends  to  gain,  who  walks  in 
no  crooked  paths,  who  is  nnder  the  dominion  of  no  selfish  passions, 
whose  eye  is  single,  who  acts  in  the  uprightness  of  his  heart,  who  is 
what  he  seems,  and  seems  what  he  is,  following  God,  and  truth,  and 
duty  for  their  own  sake — such  an  one  is  an  ornament  to  religion,  and 
a  chosen  Tcssel  of  the  Lord.  Such  was  our  Saviour  in  perfection. 
His  whole  mission  was  an  act  of  pure  and  perfect  disinterestedness. 
He  lived  not  for  himself;  he  lived,  and  suffered,  and  died  for  others  ; 
and  it  is  at  his  cross  alone  that  self  can  be  slain,  and  the  lesson  of  dis- 
interestedness effectually  imparted.  Let  us  then  cultivate  this  noble 
quality.  Away  with  self — away  with  it,  crucify  it,  crucifj  it.  Dis- 
interestedness keeps  the  communication  with  God  open  and  inti- 
mate. The  straightest  and  the  shortest  road  to  heaven  is  from  the 
point  of  disinterestedness.  In  all  parts  of  the  hemisphere,  the  light 
is  refracted,  or  bent  out  of  its  straight  course,  except  at  the  zenith. 
And  disinterestedness  is  the  zenith  of  the  spiritual  world.  It  places 
the  soul  in  a  position  where  there  is  no  refraction,  but  the  lights  fall 
down  upon  it  unbent  by  passion  and  prejudice,  and  unabsorbed  by 
the  damp  fogs  of  selfishness.  Of  all  qualities,  this  must  be  culti- 
vated, if  we  would  know  the  mind  of  God.  Disinterestedness  makes 
intercourse  with  God  easy,  especially  in  difficulties  and  hardships  met 
with  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  It  is  easy  and  sweet  to  go  unto  God 
about  matters  in  which  the  aim  has  been  his  truth  and  his  glory. 
Hence  we  find  Moses,  while  he  rebuked  the  people  for  murmuring 
against  God,  he  *  cried  unto  the  Lord,'  when  they  murmured  against 
himself,  as  leaving  the  matter  in  the  divine  hands.  Disinterested- 
ness, in  fine,  is  the  best  harness  with  which  the  soul  can  be  dad, 
when  one  meets  with  opposition,  reproach,  and  calumny.  He  needs 
not  then  to  be  afraid  either  for  the  open  assaults  of  the  violent,  or  for 
the  secret  arrows  of  the  envious  and  malicious.  Trials,  hardships, 
difficulties,  sufferings,  met  with  in  the  disinterested  performance  of 
duty,  have  enclosed  in  them,  beneath  the  hard  husk,  a  sweet  kernel  of 
peace,  such  as  the  world  does  not  give,  and  which  it  cannot  take 
away.  The  applause  gained  by  selfish  endeavours,  like  the  superfluous 
manna  gathered  by  the  Israelites,  though  sweet  to-day,  will  stink 
and  breed  worms  to-morrow ;  but  the  satisfaction  that  attends  dis- 
interested service,  like  the  manna  in  the  golden  pot,  is  laid  up  before 
the  Lord,  and  is  safe  irom  corruption. 

The  choice  of  Moses,  in  tlie  third  place,  indicated  a  mind  which  was 
truly  independent.  We  see  here  a  man  who  had  an  independent  judg- 
ment to  think  for  himself,  and  an  independent  spirit  to  act  for  himself. 
As  a  proof  of  the  independence  of  his  judgment,  we  may  notice  that  his 
choice  was  made  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  his  early  education. 
If  his  education  had  been  conducted  solely  among  his  own  kindred,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  strange  to  find  him  resolved  to  cleave  to  them 
at  all  hazards ;  but  he  was  *  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,' 
and  yet  in  despite  of  his  Gentile  education,  when  he  came  to  years,  and 
was  able  to  think  for  himself,  notwithstanding  of  all  the  enticements 
which  superstition  presented,  hisclear  and  steadyjudgmentdiscemedand 
embraced  the  truth  for  its  own  sake.   A  second  evidence  of  the  indepen- 
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dence  of  his  mind  is  ibis — tbftt  bis  cboice  was  made  in  opposidon  to  the 
whole  sentiments  and  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lired.  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  the  atmosphere  of  society.  All  breathe  in  it — all  are  ajfected 
b7  it.  Like  the  tide  of  the  sea,  like  the  current  of  a  migbtj  riTer,  it  ^H 
bear  before  it,  or  break  in  pieces,  everything  that  is  not  supported  by  the 
anchor  of  faith ;  and  none  can  make  head  against  it^  except  thoeewho 
row  with  the  oars  of  christian  resolution  and  confidence  in  God. 
When  early  education  coincides  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  it  is  like 
the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  or  like  sails  added  to  a  ship  that  is  mov- 
ing  with  the  tide  already.  Who  can  stem  this  double  current?  Who, 
with  fall-blown  sails,  can  make  way  against  wind  and  tide  f  Bat  the 
choice  of  Moses  was  made  in  opposition  both  to  his  eariy  education 
and  to  the  sentiments  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  generally  has  two  grand  component  elementB— 
the  sentiments  of  the  higher  and  the  sentiments  of  the  lower  classes  in 
society.  When  we  identify  ourselves  with  either  of  these,  we  have 
great  support  in  maintaining*  our  principles.  If  the  populace  be  against 
us,  it  is  solacing  to  think  that  we  are  on  the  side  of  the  more  intelln 
gent,  learned,  and  influential — ^that  with  us  are  all  the  men  of  intel- 
lect and  the  men  of  fame.  When  on  the  side  of  the  masses,  their 
numbers,  and  their  plaudits,  which  are  generally  hearty,  inspire  en- 
thusiasm and  courage.  The  choice  of  Moses  had  none  of  tiiese 
advantages.  Men  of  all  classes  and  all  sentiments  in  Egypt  were  op- 
posed to  him  ;  but  he  had  the  fortitude  to  think  for  himself,  to  exa- 
mine for  himself,  to  decide  for  himself,  and  when  his  judgment  was 
formed,  he  had  the  manliness  of  spirit  to  act  on  his  convictions ;  and 
this  fortitude  was  true  and  genuine  independence. 

Like  Moses,  we  shotdd  cultivate  independence  of  soul.  We  most, 
however,  beware  lest  we  mistake  for  independence  some  things  that 
go  under  its  name.  To  take  our  own  will,  to  be  resolved  always  to 
have  our  own  way,  never  to  agree  to  anything  unless  it  be  condudre 
to  our  interests,  our  honour,  or  the  gratification  of  our  tempers — this, 
so  far  from  being  a  proof  of  independence,  shows  that  we  are  the  slaves 
of  caprice  and  selfishness.  To  renounce  whatever  is  old — ^to  have  a 
prejudice  against  it — to  pant  after  novelties  and  be  forward  to  embrace 
them — ^this  is  instability,  and  not  independence  ;  for  truth,  viewed  m 
itself,  has  no  respect  to  time ;  it  knows  no  such  distinctions  as  past, 
present,  and  future ;  like  its  Author,  it  is  everlasting  and  unchange- 
able. To  be  prejudiced,  therefore,  against  anything  because  it  is 
old,  shows  such  confused  ideas  about  the  stability  of  truth,  that  so 
person  can  begin  to  have  any  idea  of  what  true  independence  is, 
until  such  vapours  vanish  away  from  his  soul,  and  leave  the  light  of 
the  sun  to  shine  on  him  unobstructed — the  light  of  the  same  old  sun 
which  poured  its  radiance  on  the  heads  of  apostles  and  prophets. 
True  independence  consists  in  implicitly  submitting  the  mind  to  Ood, 
and  submitting  to  nothing  else,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  instru- 
mental in  leading  us  to  know  what  the  Lord  our  God  requires.  It 
will  be  manifested  by  calmly,  steadily,  deliberately  examining  into 
truth,  by  the  light  of  God's  word  ;  looking  to  the  leadings  of  his  pro- 
vidence, and  prayerfully  seeking  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit ;  aiming  to 
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lay  aside  every  Uat,  and  to  be  willing  to  follow  trath  end  dnty  wliere* 
ever  found — connting  it  all  our  honoar  to  be  on  their  ride^  and  see- 
ing the  meanness,  and  selfishnessy  and  sinfulness  of  merely  aseking  to 
have  them  on  cur  tide.     Pride  makes  truth  its  satellite,  and  is  itself 
the  slave  of  corruption.  True  independence  is  the  subject  and  the  ser- 
vant of  truth ;  it  submits  to  truth ;  it  follows  Truth  whithersoever  she 
goes ;  it  points  instinctively  and  incessantly  to  truth  as  does  the  needle 
to  the  pole.    This  implicit  submission  to  truth  is  the  emancipation  of 
ihe  soul  from  all  other  masters ;  by  this  it  is  made  free  from  the  do- 
minion of  man,  and  is  free  indeed.    Such  a  spirit  is  called  for  by  the 
first  principles  of  religion,  natural  and  reveakd.     Grod,  says  Season, 
ought  to  be  followed  by  ail,  always,  and  in  all  things ;  and  when  Ood 
is  followed  for  himself,  the  soul  has  the  highest  independence  which 
a  creature  can  attain.  To  follow  man,  as  man,  however  wise,  or  holy, 
i«  to  renounce  at  once  our  manhood  and  our  God,  and  become  the 
slaves,  and  the  tools,  a  part  of  the  goods  and  the  chatteb  of  a  crea- 
ture, who,  like  ourselves,  is  made  of  sinful  dust  and  ashes.  Bise  above 
man,  above  all  men,  unto  God ;  form  your  opinions  and  your  plans 
in  the  presence  of  the  Invisible,  and  carry  them  out  as  those  who  are 
come,  in  point  of  exercise  and  privilege,  *  unto  God,  the  judge  of  alL' 
Coming  to  '  God,  the  judge  of  all' — viewed  as  a  privilege — Grod  to 
judge  us,  and  to  judge  all,  and  to  put  all  their  and  all  our  thoughts, 
and  sayings,  and  doings,  equally  to  tho  teat — this  is  truly  ccmsolatory 
to  all  whose  hearts  are  right  with  God,  and  who,  amid  many  and  de- 
plored infirmities,  are  aiming  to  serve  him.    It  sustains  the  mind 
when  it  would  faint ;  it  keeps  independence  erect  when  its  knees 
would  become  feeble,  and  it  would  bow  down  in  the  presence  of  nu- 
merous and  powerful  opponents,  to  think  that  God  is  the  judge  of  all; 
that  the  truth  is  his,  and  not  ours ;  and  that,  on  the  day  of  trial,  truth, 
and  not  men,  troth,  and  not  numbers,  nor  wealth,  nor  influence,  will 
alone  be  regarded.     A  spirit  dwelling  thus  on  high,  forming  itself  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  upon  a  scale  wide  as  eternity,  alone  can  en- 
able us  suitably  to  occupy  the  position  in  which  we  have  been  placed 
by  Providence.   The  peculiar  principles  fdr  adherence  to  which  we  are 
dMtinguisbed,  are  contrary  to  the  sentiments  and  spirit  of  the  age — 
the  whole  stream  of  tendency  is  away  from  them»  and  flowing  fanher 
away  in  many  quarters,  and  we  cannot  be  expected  to  ^  either 
their  enlightened,  or  devoted  adherents,  unless,  in  the  spirit  of  true 
independence,  we  rise  above  man,  and  above  the  earth,  and  form  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  God.    Then  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  in- 
visible will  enable  us  to  bear  up  under  all  discouragementS"-4ike 
Mcses,  who  *  endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible,'— -that  is,  held 
on,  in  despite  of  all  difficulties,  because  he  realised  the  presence  of  God. 
Singularity,  for  its  own  sake,  is  a  despicable  thing — a  man  bowing 
down  and  worshipping  his  own  shadow ;  but,  to  dare  to  be  singular 
in  following  what  is  true,  and  doing  what  is  right ;  to  dare  to  think 
alone,  to  stand  alone,  to  act  alone,  though  forsaken  by  all,  and  opposed 
by  ail,  and  contemned  by  all — to  do  so,  not  from  pastion,  not  from 
pride,  but  from  loyalty  to  truth,  because  the  soul  has  penetfmted  the 
r^on  of  thelnvittbl^  and  laid  hold  on  the  Eteraaly  and  seen  miDf  and 
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things,  and  Hme,  all  TBDishing  awaj,  while  troth  aioae  remtins,  being 
linked  inaeparablj  to  God,  and  eteraaDj  related  to  his  glory — ^thos  to 
follow  truth,  rising  above  the  present,  the  seen,  the  local,  to  the  hivi- 
sible,  the  infinite,  and  eternal,  this  is  true  independence. 

The  choice  of  Moses  was  distinguished,  in  the  Jourth  place^  for  die 
{greatest  self  denial.  There  cannot  be  magnanimitj  without  disinte- 
restedness, to  raise  the  niind  above  self  and  its  little  things  ;  tho^ 
cannot  be  disinterestedness  without  independence,  to  elevate  the  soal 
above  the  fear  and  the  fi&vour  of  man  ;  and  there  cannot  be  indepm- 
dence  without  eelf-denial,  which  is  independence  of  sinful  8el£  Bj 
this  the  choice  of  Moses  was  signally  distinguished.  Looking  at  it, 
we  see  it  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  self-denial.  He  was  exposed  to 
the  wrath  of  the  king,  and  within  him  was  the  fear  of  man^  that  ^cansedi 
a  snare/  which  would  plead  against  his  choice,  and  tell  of  the  anger 
of  Pharaoh,  *  like  a  lion,  or  a  bear  robbed  of  its  whelps.'  His  life  was 
exposed  to  danger,  and  within  him  was  thesendment  of  self-preserra- 
don,  which  would  oppose  his  choice,  and  paint  the  horrors  of  a  death 
by  violence.  His  choice  was  made  in  opposition  to  the  love  of  pro- 
petty ^  to  the  covetousness  of  fallen  humanity.  It  would  plead  strongly 
to  be^allowed  to  remain  in  Egypt  among  the  gold,  and  the  silver,  and 
the  precious  stones;  and  would  depict  the  woe,  and  the  want,  and 
thewretchedness  of  poverty  to  which  he  was  certainly  subjecting  him- 
self. And  how  potent  are  the  allurements  of  Covetousness?  How 
many  mighty  men  has  she  cast  down  wounded  ?  Her  ruby  lips  and 
tongue  of  silver  sound  have  charmed  many  from  the  ways  of  God. 
Her  golden  key  has  opened  the  doors  of  many  a  heart  that  would  hare 
i*emained  shut  equally  against  fear  or  favour.  But  Moses,  to  his  im- 
mortal honour,  turned  his  back  on  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt  without  a 
sigh.  Turned  his  back  on  them  I  that  would  have  been  compara- 
dvely  little ;  he  turned  his  face  full  towards  them,  and  gazed  on  them 
with  an  unflinching  eye ;  and  with  them  all  full  in  the  view  of  his  soul, 
he  '  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  all  the  trea- 
sures in  Egypt.'  Not  less  was  his  choice  made  in  opposition  to  the 
love  of  fleaeure.  This  was  probably  never  a  ruling  passion  in  the 
mind  of  Moses;  b^:t  he  must  have  been  under  its  influence  so  far  as  to 
prefer  what  was  beautiful,  elegant,  melodious,  to  the  opposite.  It 
was,  therefore,  no  ordinary  sacrifice  to  leave  the  dwelling  of  the  king 
for  the  huts  of  bondsmen — to  leave  imperial  dainties  for  their  plain 
and  scanty  fare,  and  imperial  music  for  the  mournful  melodii^s  of 
broken  hearts.  Yet  Moses  '  choM  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.'  His 
choice  was  also  made  in  opposition  to  the  desire  of  fame^  a  feeling 
which,  in  bosoms  such  as  that  of  Moses,  makes  the  soul  to  pant  for 
glory  as  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks,  and  to  bound  at  its 
call  as  the  war-hor^e  at  the  sound  of  the  trtimpct.  A  field  was  opened 
up  to  Moses  in  Egypt  for  the  exercise  of  his  grest  talents.  There  he 
had  already  performed  exploits,  for  Stephen  says  *  he  was  mighty  in 
word  and  deed  ;'  and  there  he  might  have  performed  achievements  in 
the  future,  which  '  would  live  in  story  and  grow  green  in  song'  to 
distant  agis.    Nor  was  his  choice  less  in  oppondon  to  the  love  afpovoer^ 
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which  minds  high  things,  and  to  pride^  the  parent  of  ambition — a 
feeling  usually  strongest  in  minds  of  the  loftiest  make,  and  which 
towers  above  the  other  feelings  like  Satan  among  his  fallen  compeers — 

'  He  above  the  rest,  in  shape  and  gestnre 
Proudly  prominent,  stood  like  a  tower.* 

And  what  made  it  the  more  difficult  to  renounce  these  things  was  Ao- 
hit,  that  second  nature^  the  tendencies  of  which  are  less  easily  changed 
than  those  of  the  first.  The  condition  of  all  the  children  of  Israel 
was  very  distressing,  bat  they  had  never  known  better.  Far  other- 
wise was  the  case  with  Moses.  To  grandeur  he  had  been  accustomed 
fix>m  his  earliest  years.  His  feelings,  his  habits,  his  tastes,  had  all 
been  formed  in  a  court ;  and  how,  after  such  training,  could  he  live 
among  the  afiOdcted  Israelites  1  His  back  was  not  formed  for  their 
burdens — his  soft  hands  were  not  formed  for  their  toil — his  refined  man- 
ners were  not  suited  to  their  company.  And prtidence,  tool — ^pru- 
dence, one  of  the  best  counsellors  of  virtue,  but  one  of  its  most  indifie- 
rent  nurses  or  tutors — prudence,  which  has  so  often  frozen  up  the 
£owing  waters  of  the  soul,  which  has  stunted  and  dwarfed  its  stsitw*e, 
as  sea-air  does  the  trees,  preserving  it,  indeed,  from  great  vices, 
but  making  it  equally  barren  in  noble  sentiments  and  actions^-pru- 
dence  would  say,  '  Be  cautious ;  see  that  ye  do  nothing  rashly  ;  do 
not  throw  away  certain  good  for  uncertain  hopes ;  it  is  folly,  it  is  the 
height  of  folly,  to  exchange  the  life  of  a  courtier  to  be  the  associate  of 
elaves.'  ^nd  gratitude^  with  a  glistening  eye,  and  a  glowing  cheek, 
and  a  faltering  tongue,  would  look  him  full  in  the  face,  and  lay  her 
tender  hand — her  hand  the  more  powerful  because  tender — upon  his 
heart,  and  hold  him  back  by  the  cords  of  his  best  afiections :  ^  Will 
you  thus  desert  your  benefactress  ?  Is  it  thus  you  will  requite  her  who 
has  been  more  to  you  than  a  mother?'  But  by  one  gracious,  glorious 
act  of  self-denial,  all  these  things  were  renounced  and  forsaken.  Faith, 
single-handed  and  alone,  overcame  sense  and  all  its  terrors,  reason 
and  all  its  pleas,  feeling  and  all  its  enticements,  self  and  all  its  legions 
— self-will,  self-interest,  self-gratificiition,  self-aggrandisement.  Faith 
looked  on  all  the  glory  of  Egypt,  and  saw  it  vanish  away,  and  turning 
her  eye  on  the  reproach  of  Christ,  under  her  gaze  she  beheld  it  tran- 
substantiated into  glory,  and  '  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater 
riches  than  all  the  treasures  in  Egypt.'  And  the  self-denial  by  which 
his  early  choice  was  characterised,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  wonder- 
ful self-command — that  triumph,  of  forty  years'  continuance,  of  pa- 
tience, meekness,  forbearance,  over  all  that  fretfulness,  ingratitude, 
inconstancy,  could  possibly  present  in  the  form  of  provocation.  And 
it  ought  to  be  impressed  upon  the  church  by  line  upon  line ;  it  ought 
to  be  instilled  into  the  young  by  precept  upon  precept ;  it  is  a  golden 
lesson  which  ought  to  be  written  upon  all  the  posts  of  the  Lord's  house, 
and  over  the  doors  of  our  own  houses,  and  on  all  the  gates  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  that  nothing  good  and  great,  according  to  the  true 
standard,  can  either  be  conceived  or  performed  without  self-denial : 
*'  If  any  man  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
];u0  .cross,  and  follow  me.'    Self-indulgence  softens  the  soul,,  benuml^ 
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and  besots  it,  relaxes  its  tone,  steals  the  flash  of  intdHgenoe  from  the 
eye,  and  hardens  the  heart  as  much  as  it  softens  the  efaaracter.  Bat 
self-denial  braces  the  soul,  imparts  hardihood,  puts  it  into  a  iraiae 
nutritive  of  lofty  thoughts,  and  ready  to  hear  and  obey  the  call  to 
difficult  achievements*  Whatever  is  done  from  self  as  its  origin  mast 
pen.sh.  Evea  the  selfish  deeds  of  believing  men  are  hay  and  stubble 
built  upon  the  good  foundation,  and  they  shall  be  burned  up  with  fire. 
But  whatever  is  done  for  God  in  the  true  spirit  of  self-denial,  is  linked 
and  connected  with  the  Redeemer's  glory,  and  is  part  of  the  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  precious  stones  built  on  him,  the  living  stone,  which  shall 
outlast  even  the  fires  which  shall  consume  the  world. 

I  shall  only  further  mention  that  the  choice  ofAfoaes  wtES  made  m 
faiih.  This  was  first  in  the  order  of  nature.  Faith  was  the  origin  of 
the  magnanimity,  disinterestedness,  independence,  and  self-denial  of 
Moses.  These  branches  grew  out  of  the  stock  of  faith,  which  itself 
was  a  stem  from  the  root  of  Jesse.  Without  fHith,  magnanimity 
would  only  be  the  loftiest  kind  of  pride.  It  would  never  rise  above 
the  earth*  But  faith  gives  it  wings,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  spurn 
the  power  of  gravitation,  and  mount  upwards  to  the  sun,  and  fill  its 
eye  with  the  wide  expanse  of  heaven,  and  follow  after  the  unbounded 
and  eternal.  Without  faith,  no  such  thing  as  a  disinterested  habit 
could  exist;  for  fiiith  alone  carries  a  man  out  of  himself;  and,  until 
be  is  carried  out  of  himself,  actions  the  most  apparently  disinterested 
are  only  the  more  deeply  selfish.  Without  faith,  independence  of  mind 
would  be  the  result  of  mere  physical  arrangement,  and  self*deniai  no 
better  than  ascetidsm.  Faith  was  the  vital  principle  in  the  chtuce  of 
Moses. 

He  had  a  realising  faith  in  the  divine  being,  presence,  and  all-suffi- 
ciency. Hence  it  is  said  *  he  forsook  Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of 
the  ki^g,  for  he  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  inrisible.'  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  had  a  faith  so  strong  and  piercing  that  he  endured 
the  sight  of  the  invisible  God.  No.  He  saw  the  Invisible  One  by 
a  realising  faith ;  and  this  continually  before  his  mind,  enabled  him 
to  endure,  or  to  persevere  in  the  work  to  which  he  was  called,  in  des- 
pite of  all  difficulties.  He  felt  himself  thus  linked  and  allied  with  the 
infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  One ;  and  this  made  eyerything 
created  to  melt  away  into  notUngness,  and  made  him  see  that  wisdom 
was  folly,  and  strength  was  weakness  when  opposed  to  God,  while 
weakness  was  strength  when  God  was  at  its  right  hand.  He  had 
fiiith  in  God,  but  he  had  faith  also  in  Christ.  He  belieyed  the  pro- 
mise which  had  been  made  to  the  church  of  a  glorious  deliverer ;  and 
as  Abraham  had  done  four  hundred  years  before,  he  ^saw  his  day  afiv 
off,  and  rejoiced,  and  was  glad.'  Hence  the  reproach  of  joining  the 
Israelites  is  called  Hhe  reproach  of  Christ.'  He  saw  that  with  these 
bondsmen  the  glory  of  God,  the  hope  of  the  world,  and  his  own  salva- 
tion, were  bound  up,  because  Christ  was  to  spring  from  them  according 
to  the  fiesh.  And  as  the  rising  sun  sends  his  light  before  himself, 
and  beautifies  the  spot  on  which  it  shines  all  the  more  because  of  the 
surrounding  darkness;  so  Christ,  two  thousand  years  before  his  com- 
ang^  threw  forth  a  radiance  which  rested  on  the  children  of  Iscael, 
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and  beautified  and  glorified  them,  so  that  when  Moses  looked  on  them 
\rith  the  eye  of  faith,  '  he  chose  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God/  He  had  &ith  also  in  the  promise  of  deliverance  Jrom 
Egypt  made  to  ^e  fathers.  The  word  had  gone  forth  from  the  lips  of 
the  Invisible  One,  and  it  must  be  fulfilled,  and  shall  be  fulfilled,  what- 
ever stands  in  the  waj^  Moses  further  believed — no  doubt  in  conse- 
quence of  some  special  communication  of  God  to  his  soul — that  he  was 
to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  countrymen.  Stephen  tells  us  that,  when  he 
slew  the  Egyptian,  before  he  fled  to  Midian,  Moses  supposed  that  his 
brethren  would  have  understood  '  how  that  God,  by  his  hand,  would 
deliver  them ;  but  they  understood  not/  And  it  was  strong  faith  that 
could  look  around  on  the  power  of  Pharaoh,  and  yet  entertain  the 
conviction  that  he  would  one  day  lead  forth  his  countrymen  in  des- 
pite of  all  obstacles  the  monardi  could  oppose.  He  had  faith,  also, 
in  the  providence  of  Ood,  He  believed  that  God  was  the  ordainer  of 
all  things,  and  the  supreme  disposer  of  all  events.  Faith  carried  him 
above  the  region  of  sense  to  the  region  of  the  Invisible,  and  there  he 
saw  all  causes  subordinate  to  the  First  Cause — there  he  saw  that  events 
which  took  place  on  this  lower  scene  were  guided,  and  overruled,  and 
controlled,  so  as  that  each  one  of  them  should  contribute  its  part  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes,  and  plans,  and  promises  of  God.  Faith  raised 
him  above  the  region  of  sense  and  reason,  and  showed  him  that  only 
what  was  linked  and  connected  with  the  cause  of  God  was  imperish- 
able, while  everything  of  an  opposite  kind,  however  ramparted  around 
by  the  terrors  of  authority,  or  the  mightiness  of  human  means,  would 
all  vanish  away  as  the  purposes  of  God  were  developed ;  and  he  felt  that 
Pharaoh  and  all  his  hosts  would  be  as  nothing  when  the  Invisible  One 
should  arise  against  them — that  they  would  melt  like  snow  at  his  glance, 
and  be  driven,  as  smoke  is  driven,  before  his  presence.  Faith  carried 
his  soul  above  time,  and  gave  him  a  bright  glimpse  within  the  gates  of 
the  celestial  city,  and  showed  him  the  mansions  and  the  crowns,  and 
the  unfading  realms  of  glory,  and  made  his  soul  to  say,  '  I  wish  no 
reward  on  earth ;  henceforth  my  reward  is  in  heaven,  and  PU  get  it 
there ;'  and  respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward  completed  the  act  of 
his  mind,  conjoined  his  time  and  his  eternity  in  one  choice  of  the 
will  that  made  his  work  on  earth  his  education  for  heaven.  And  if 
we  would  be  imitators  of  his  excellence,  let  us  seek  his  fiaitlu  It  is 
the  want  of  fiuth  that  makes  men  such  pigmies  in  spiritual  matters. 
It  is  the  want  of  faith  which  makes  our  hearts  so  cold  and  so  con* 
tracted,  which  makes  our  hands  to  hang  down,  which  makes  our  knees 
feeble,  which  makes  our  efforts  so  half-kearted  and  so  drowsy,  as  if 
the  whole  church  had  been  smitten  with  paralysis,  and  laid  upon  her 
bed,  or  at  best  able  only  to  move  on  crutches;  and  Christ  is  now  saying 
to  her  from  heaven,  what  he  said  to  the  paralytic  when  on  earth, 
'Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk.'  If  we  would  be  enabled  to  obey 
this  injunction — if  we  would  receive  a  shock  of  life  upon  our  dead 
souls,  then  upwards  with  our  hearts  in  faith  to  the  invisible  God ; 
let  us  take  hold  of  him,  and  identify  ourselves  vdth  him  and  his  inte- 
rests. Let  us  look  upon  the  church,  and  see  it  bound  up  with  Christ, 
and  with  the  divine  purposes  and  phms  and  promises  in  him ;  and  let 
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OS  rest  assured  that  all  his  enemies  must  be  brought  down,  and  aU  his 
truths  must  be  maintained.  Let  us  rise  above  the  events  Uiat  take  place 
before  our  senses,  unto  God,  and  see  all  things  marshalled  and  ordered 
bj  him,  so  as  to  accomplish  his  word,  glorifj  his  Son,  and  bring  down 
his  enemies.  Let  us  feel  assured  that  whatever  is  done  for  him  and 
for  his  cause,  in  faith  and  uprightness  of  heart,  shall  never  be  in  vain. 
Let  us  believe  that  it  is  linked  and  connected  with  the  infinite  and  eter- 
nal, while  all  power,  all  policy,  all  craft,  employed  against  the  truth 
is  mortal,  and  shall  turn  to  corruption.  Let  faith  raise  us  above  the 
present  to  the  future  ;  and,  under  the  administration  of  the  same  God 
whose  reign  fills  all  time,  let  us  see,  in  due  season,  in  despite  of  all  his 
wiles,  the  whole  power  of  Satan  taken  away,  all  his  bulwarks  over- 
thrown, and  the  earth  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the 
liord.  *  The  voice  said.  Cry ;  and  he  said.  What  shall  I  ciy !  All 
flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field; 
the  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  fadeth  away;  but  the  word 
of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.'  Everything  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  however  glorious  and  formidable  it  may  seem,  shall  wiUier 
away  before  him  like  the  grass ;  but  his  word,  and  all  that  is  pro- 
duced by  it,  shall  endure  for  ever.  Error  is  as  mortal  as  B&en  are, 
but  truth  is  eternal,  and  can  no  more  perish  than  God.  Let  us  gird  up 
the  loins  of  our  minds  by  such  contemplations;  and  to  give  our  motives 
to  action  their  full  complement,  let  us  look  within  the  everlasting  gates 
of  glory — ^let  us  launch  our  souls  upon  the  great  ocean  of  eternity— 
in  this  state  of  mortality,  let  us  have  our  thoughts  full  of  immortality; 
so  that,  by  having  '  respect  to  the  recompense  of  the  reward,'  we  may 
at  once  let  go  our  hold  of  the  world,  and  act  on  earth  by  motives 
drawn  from  heaven — act  under  the  influence  of  faith  while  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  sense. 

They  talk  of  progress !  but  see  a  man  who  lived  four  thousand 
years  ago ;  and  what  are  all  these  progress-men  in  comparison,  but 
fine  green  grassy  mounds  of  artificial  construction,  compared  with 
the  mountain  range  running  across  a  continent  ?  Much  progress, 
indeed,  will  require  to  be  made  before  he  is  equalled.  It  surely 
ought  to  be  most  earnestly  desired,  that  the  spirit  of  Moses  was  more 
generally  imitated.  A  few  men  of  the  same  stamp  as  Moses,  what 
could  they  not  do  ?  He  revolutionised  Egypt ;  and  a  few  such  men, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  would  suflice  to  bring  about  the  exodus  of 
the  whole  world  from  the  despotism  of  the  devil.  It  is  the  self-seeking, 
self-complacent,  self-indulging,  self-contained  spirit  of  professors  in 
modem  times,  that  makes  them  so  useless  to  God  and  to  the  world. 
We  have  need  to  be  much  in  prayer  for  a  new  baptism  to  the  church 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 

And  how  stands  the  matter  with  ourselves?  Have  we  anything  of 
the  self-denied,  independent,  disinterested,  magnanimous  spirit  of 
Moses  ?  Are  we  willing  ^  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people 
of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season  ?'  Are  we 
willing  to  leave  all,  and  follow  Christ,  as  he  did  f  In  doing  this,  are 
we  influenced  by  faith,  or  merely  by  education  and  romantic  feeling  T 
Or  la  our  character  the  opposite  of  this  ?    Do  we  prefer  sense  to.&iih! 
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Do  we  prefer  the  present  to  tlie  fatmre?  Would  we  nUher  hate 
ease  and  comfort,  affluence  and  honour,  firom  men,  than  &Uow  truth 
and  dotjT,  and  God  for  themaelvest  Those  irho  do  so  are  choosing  a 
part  that  shall  he  taken  from  them.  These  things  are  mortaU  and 
shall  perish.  Nothing  good  is  eternal,  except  irhat  is  connected  with 
Grod.  To  him,  therefore,  we  should  attach  ourselves :  to  htm  should 
we  deave ;  and,  like  Moses,  be  willing  to  part  with  eTerjthing^  that 
friendship  with  Grod  may  be  inviolablj  maintained. 

To  stimulate  us  to  be  followers  of  Moses,  let  the  fiollowin^  thia^ 
be  considered.  In  making  this  choice,  Moses  was  im  IJW  k^  iff 
duty*  He  owed  much  to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  but  he  owed  «dl  ta 
God.  In  following  God  implicitly,  we  are  always  right*  and  wh^n  a 
roan,  is  in  the  path  of  duty,  whatever  may  befal  him,  he  has  sttM^ 
consolation,  for  he  is  Ihen  able  to  look  up  with  a  clear  eye  and  an 
upright  heart  to  God ;  whereas  when  duty  is  forsaken,  there  is  a  worta 
in  the  heart  of  every  advantage  thereby  gained — there  is  stain  upon 
all  the  glory,  put  by  God's  own  hand,  and  which  the  world  shaUnevtr 
be  able  to  obliterate  or  reverse. 

In  making  this  choice,  Moses  was  in  the  way  of  safift^^  It  waa 
seemingly  the  way  of  danger ;  but  God  was  his  slueld,  and  no  evil 
befel  him — ^not  so  much  as  an  hair  of  his  head  was  touclied,  In»l^d 
of  being  slain  by  the  king,  the  Lord  made  him  as  a  god  to  Phut^oh, 
and  put  a  rod  into  his  hand  to  chastise  him  and  all  his  peo}Ue  \  ami 
after  a  chequered  life  on  earth,  Moses  died,  and  the  Lortl  buvlod  hi«i 
body,  and  took  his  soul  to  heaven.  Whereas,  had  he  roumiued  \\\ 
Egypt,  and  cordially  entered  into  the  politics  of  the  courti  lara^l 
would  not  the  less  have  been  delivered,  and  Moses  prolmbly  wtuiU) 
have  been  one  of  the  army  that  pursued  thoni,  and  then,  iuHtoad  of 
singing  a  new  song  to  the  Lord  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Rod  St>ai 
he  would  have  been  one  of  those  '  who  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty 
waters.'  And  the  way  of  duty  is  the  only  way  of  safety.  We  nii>ver 
can  see  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  one  single  stop ;  theix)  is  no 
danger  where  we  foolishly  think  it,  and  it  may  bo  there  is  grout  dangtu' 
where  we  think  we  would  be  safe  and  happy.  No  man  is  safe  wlio 
goes  one  step  out  of  the  right  way :  '  He  that  walkoth  uprightly 
walketh  surely.' 

His  choice  was  the  way  to  true  dignity.  It  was  seemingly  the 
way  to  lose  great  dignity,  but  he  never  was  such  a  great  man  as 
he  became  that  day  he  made  his  choice.  God  is  the  origin  and  the 
pattern  of  greatness,  and  when  he  chose  the  reproach  of  Christ,  he 
became  both  nearer  God  and  liker  God.  He  was  then  no  more 
Moses,  a  courtier  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  adopted  son  of  his  daughter, 
but  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  the  servant  of  God,  the  saint  of  God, 
the  fnend  of  God.  And  religion  ennobles  all  who  embrace  her.  She 
puts  a  crown  of  gold  upon  their  head,  and  an  ornament  of  gold 
around  their  neck.  Those  especially  who  follow  the  Lord  with 
singleness  and  simplicity  of  soul,  having  respect  chiefly  to  bis  glory 
and  cause,  are  the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth,  the  men  who  honour 
the  king,  and  whom  he  is  pledged  to  honour. 

The  choice  of  Moses  was  the  way  to  true  feme.    He  chose  Vthe 
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reproach  of  Christ,'  Mid  Gk>d  was  with  him  through  hia  whole 
course,  and  vindicated  his  honour  whenever  it  was  called  in  qaea- 
tion.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  concern  which  God  had 
for  his  honour  was  shown  in  a  remarkahle  manner.  Miriam  and 
Aaron  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Moses,  as  if  it  were  pre- 
sumptuous in  him  to  assume  a  precedency  of  them.  The  Lord 
heani  their  words,  and,  it  is  said,  suddenly  arose  for  the  vindi* 
cation  of  his  servant.  Summoning  the  culprits  before  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  he  said  unto  them  with  a 
voice  of  ineffable  majesty,  that  must  have  penetrated  their  inmoet 
being,  *  Wherefore  were  je  not  afraid  to  speak  against  my  servant 
Moses?'  And  God  not  amply  was  with  Moses  as  his  vindicator:  he 
gave  him  an  ample  dowry  of  deathless  fame,  fulfilling  to  him  very 
abundantly  that  promise,  *•  them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour.'  The 
fame  of  aU  the  Egyptians  who  lived  at  that  time  is  departed.  Time 
has  worn  out  their  hieroglyphics,  and  mouldered  their  monnmeots, 
and  even  the  pyramids  have  failed  to  immortalise  more  than  the 
erectors'  names.  We  know  with  certainty  the  names  of  only  thr^ 
Jannes,  Jambres,  and  Pharaoh,  of  the  rest  we  know  nothing.  Their 
bodies  may  have  been  embalmed,  and  the  mummies  of  Uiem  may 
remain — of  their  fame  not  even  a  shadow  lasts.  But  the  name  of 
Moses,  after  four  thousand  years,  still  lives,  and  is  enciided  with  a 
halo  of  never-dying  glory.  Whether  we  view  him  as  the  friend  or 
as  the  servant  of  God,  as  the  desolator  of  Egypt,  or  the  deliverer  of 
Israel ;  whether  we  think  of  him  in  the  wilds  of  Midian,  engaged  in 
deep  and  holy  meditation  about  the  creation  of  the  universe,  or 
approaching  the  burning  bush  and  conversing  with  the  angel  of  the 
covenant,  or  think  of  him  back  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Se^;  whether  we  think  of  him  as  a 
historian,  a  poet,  a  lawgiver,  or  a  commander,  of  the  meekness  of 
his  life,  or  the  mystery  of  his  death,  of  the  wondrousness  of  his  ex- 
ploits, or  their  usefulness,  in  all  these  respects,  Moses  is  alike  famoa& 
During  two  thousand  years  his  name  occupied  the  foremost  place 
in  the  church,  towering  above  all  the  judges,  prophets,  and  lungs, 
and  it  never  was  overshadowed  until  the  Son  of  Grod  became  in- 
carnate; and  his  renown  is  kept  alive  in  the  church  above,  in 
which  his  name  is  placed  in  a  connection  assigned  to  no  other, 
^  They  sung  the  song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb.'  Beligion  is  the 
only  source  of  true  and  lasting  fame.  All  who  have  acquired  fame 
apart  from  it,  bind  their  brows  with  cypress  instead  of  laurel — ^make 
Melpomene  their  laureate,  and  the  hearse  their  triumphal  car — for 
their  honour  cometh  not  from  God,  and  must  perish.  Those  who 
truly  choose  the  Lord,  and  follow  his  cause,  will  find  in  him  a  firiend 
most  zealous  for  their  honour.  He  will  vindicate  their  character 
when  unjustly  aspersed,  <  bringing  forth  their  righteousness  as  the 
light,  and  their  judgment  as  the  noon-day,'  and  at  last  thdr  names 
and  their  labours  shall  be  found  indissolubly  united  with  the  cauae  of 
him  *  whose  name  shall  endure  for  ever.' 

In  fine,  Moses,  by  making  this  choice,  laid  hold  on  the  reoompense 
of  the  reward,  and  thus  connected  his  woriL  in  time  with  his  welfioe 
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in  eteniity;  and  of  him  we  know  assuredly  that  when  he  died,  he  went 
to  heaven,  and  entered  on  the  enjoyment  of  that  better  country,  of 
which  Canaan  was  only  a  type.  And  in  choosing  Christ  in 
preference  to  all,  and  following  him  fully,  we  not  only  serve  truth, 
and  serve  our  generation,  but  in  so  doing,  we  shall  both  save  our- 
selves and  those  whom  we  induce  to  go  along  with  us.  Everything 
not  connected  with  Christ  and  his  cause,  however  laudable  in  human 
estimation,  has  vanity  written  upon  it  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in 
eternity  men  shall  have  '  no  profit  of  all  such  labours  that  they  have 
done  under  the  sun.'  But  everything  done  for  Christ  in  a  believing, 
disinterested,  self-denied  spirit,  is  of  God,  is  begotten  of  his  word, 
and  shall  endure  for  ever.  Every  sigh  of  the  believer,  every  tear, 
every  sacrifice,  every  work  of  &ith  and  labour  of  love,  is  a  part  of 
eternal  life,  and  has  a  relation  to  the  work  and  cause  of  Christ,  which 
shall  endure  through  eternity,  and  it  is  inseparably  connected  with 
enjoying  the  recompense  of  reward.  May  God  raise  us  above  sense, 
above  reason,  above  experience,  to  the  clear  and  elevated  region  of 
faith,  and  enable  us  to  feel  practically,  powerfully,  and  enduringly, 
that  whatever  is  not  done  for  Christ  must  perish,  while  everything 
performed  in  his  name,  and  for  his  cause,  is  imperishable,  and  will  be 
found,  both  in  time  and  in  eternity,  to  be  our  safety,  our  dignity,  our 
honour,  our  salvation  I 


JACOB'S  WELL.— JoHH  iv.  13,  14. 

*  Tkini  agamr  thirst  agamt 
Yet  I  know  Pll  ihirtt  again  I 

Sweet  the  draugbt  and  sparkling  too, 
And  seeming  pure  as  morning  deir; 
TwiU  not  cool  the  forervd  hnin— 
Theg  wAo  drink  it  thirst  again  I 

*  Tkint  again  P  thirst  again /^ 
Tes  I  know  PH  thirst  again! 
And  the  sweeter  that  it  be. 
Fiercer  thirst  shall  be  to  thee ; 
Qnaflf  the  nectar — 'tis  in  vain — 
Theg  icho  drink  shall  thirst  again  ! 

*  Thirst  again  P  Mrst  again! 
Yet  I  know  PU  thirst  again! 

Is  it  wealth  with  golden  bowl  ? 
Willit  aU  thy  pining  soul? 
Without  measure,  drink  and  drain— 
Theg  who  drink  it  thirst  again  ! 

*  Thirst  again  P  thirst  again! 
Yes  I  bum  Pll  thirst  again ! 
Is  it  &me  with  trumpet  blast  ? 
Like  a  breath  it  fleeteth  past; 

With  sparkling  cup,  and  lofty  stnin— 
Sid  ^  who  drink  Utkitsiagabif 
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'Thirtiaffttinr  ikurtagam! 
Tt8  I  know  ril  ihxnt  agtnn  ! 
Is  it  love  with  laughing  eyes, 
Is  it  love  with  plaintive  sighs 
Fills  the  chalice  for  his  train  ? 
Drink — but  yt  shall  thirst  again  ! 

*  Thirst  again!*  thtrttagain! 
Tea  I  know  PUthirU  again  ! 
Meeteth  heart  with  kindred  heart 
Till  each  of  each  hath  grown  a  part, 
Pledged  in  Friendship's  sacred  &ne, 
The  droM^  hut  makss  than 


'  Thirst  again!*  thirst  again! 
I  foould  not  abaa^s  thirst  again! 
Lord,  give  me  tluit  water  pnre, 
Thou  hast  promised  shall  be  rare; 
Cooling  thos  my  aching  pain, 
/  thaU  leaver  thirst  again  ! 

*  Thirsi  again  P  thirst  again  ! 
Too  long  Pvo  dSranib  to  ikint  ogam  ! 

Within  my  soul  a  fountain  deep 
Lieth  like  a  child  asleep ; 
Or  springing  up,  conies  down  like  rain 
JVow  no  morePU  thirst  again  / 


THE  RELIGION  OF  SOCIETr. 

Reuoion  is  the  most  subtle  of  all  essences,  in  its  capacity  for  pervad- 
ing every  conceivable  circumstance  of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed — 
so  manifestly,  like  its  sacred  sign  the  Sabbath,  is  it  made  for  man. 
And  whether  we  consider  him  in  the  varieties  of  individual  character, 
or  in  the  diversities  of  his  collective  condition,  we  shall  find  an  adap- 
tation to  every  specialty  of  every  case  ;  nay,  for  every  changeAil 
mood  of  the  inconstant  mind  it  has  its  appropriate  phase.     Select- 
ing from  among  innumerable  instances,  let  us  contemplate  man  as  a 
moral  and  spiritual  being,  socially  considered,  and  we  shall  perceive, 
that  of  all  pursuits  capable  of  being  followed  out  by  him.  in  this 
capacity,  none  so  fully  and  finely  harmonises  with  the  social  ele- 
ment,   or  more  powerfully  tends  to  develop  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.   It  must  here  be  understood,  however,  that  it  be  allowed  all 
the  ascendancy  of  other  pursuits,  and  permitted  to  exert  its  legiti- 
mate influence  to  the  same  amount  and  in  the  same  manner.     That 
this  is  done  in  comparatively  few  cases,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
substantiate.      To  bring  out,  in    marked  proportions,    the   social 
features,  we  may  for  a  moment  retire  with  man  into  his  individuality, 
and  behold  him  secluded  from  his  fellows,  and  alone  with  his  God, 
in  the  religion  of  the  closet;  or,  passing  from  this  sacred  enclosure, 
into  a  circle  scarce  less  hallowed,  we  may  watch  him,  surrounded 
by  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  human  ties,  acknowledging  his  depen- 
dence in  the  religion  of  the  family ;  or,  we  may  come  forth  with  him 
into  an  outer  region,  where  the  personal  and  the.  domestic  are  merged 
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in  a  wider  range  of  interests,  and  where  we  recognise  him  as  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  general  community,  in  the  religion  of  the  church.  These 
aspects,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  too  commonly  exhaust  the  manifestations 
of  the  religion  of  our  land.  There  is,  however,  an  obvious  blank  in 
this  progression  from  the  closet  to  the  sanctuary^a  missing  link—a 
want  of  continuity — the  omission  of  a  department  contributing,  we  had 
almost  said,  as  much  as  any  other  to  the  formation  of  character — the 
department  of  social  life.  Now,  as  in  all  other  matters,  this  sphere  is 
acknowledged  and  provided  for:  that  view  of  religion  must  be  a  defec- 
tive one  which  has  no  aspect  in  this  direction.  In  dwelling  for  a  little 
on  the  peculiar  features  of  the  religion  of  society ^  we  naturally  inquire, 
What  is  the  chief  medium  of  social  intercourse,  by  means  of  which 
social  affections  are  cultivated,  social  sjrmpathies  interchanged,  and 
all  those  manifold  influences  exercised,  by  which  society  is  actuated 
and  preserved  t  In  reply  to  this  inquiry,  our  thoughts  are  at  once 
directed  to  the  endowment  of  speech,  and  that  specific  employment  of 
it  expressed  by  conversation.  The  importance  of  this  vehicle  for  re- 
ciprocating sentiment  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  may  be  very 
plainly  gathered  from  various  bible  warnings,  as  to  the  neglect  or 
even  negligent  use  of  it.  In  all  other  matters,  whatever  excites  the 
interest,  attracts  the  attention,  engages  the  heart,  and  affects  the  cha- 
racter of  society,  has  necessarily  a  place,  and  a  prominent  one,  in  its 
conversation  ;  and  the  more  universal  and  important  the  relation  of 
the  subject  to  the  social  interests,  the  more  frequent  and  earnest  the 
reference  to  it  in  the  social  converse.  But  society  is  composed  of 
individuals ;  and  as  is  the  individual,  so  will  be  his  discourse.  The 
philosopher  talks  of  science ;  the  poet,  of  poetry ;  the  politician,  of 
politics ;  the  manufacturer,  of  his  art ;  the  agriculturist,  of  his  fields, 
their  culture  and  produce ;  the  sailor,  of  his  voyages  and  his  ship- 
wrecks ;  the  soldier,  of  his  battles,  his  captain  and  his  &me.  Shall 
there  be  none  to  talk  of  those  truths  which  are  the  philosophy  of  the 
plan  of  salvation — of  those  records  which  contain  the  cabinet  counsels 
of  eternity — of  those  labours,  now  fruitless  as  the  toilsome  night 
among  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  now  successful  as  the  draught  of 
fishes  that  brake  their  nets — of  that  field  which  is  the  world,  where 
the  tares  and  the  wheat  grow  together  until  the  harvest — of  that 
stormy  ocean  to  which  one  voice  alone  can  say,  *  Peace,  be  still,' — or 
of  that  tremendous  conflict,  the  fight  of  faith,  of  the  Captain  of  salva- 
tion, and  his  eternal  renown?  There  are  also  common  ties  and  com- 
mon circumstances,  which,  as  well  as  engrossing  themes,  form  the 
converse  of  society.  The  children  of  one  parent,  when  thrown  to- 
gether afler^separation  from  the  parental  roof,  talk  of  the  scenes  loved 
best,  and  friends  held  dearest,  and  especially  dwell  with  exaggerating 
fondness  on  parental  virtues  and  parental  love.  The  emigrant  to  some 
far-distant  shore  communes  with  his  brother-exile  of  their  native  land ; 
their  hearts  overflow  as  they  speak  of  its  hills  and  valleys — of  all  that 
is  interesting  and  all  that  is  memorable  in  its  natural,  moral,  or  histo- 
rical features ;  and  their  ears  are  ravished,  amid  strange  and  unfami- 
liar accents,  to  hear  once  more  the  national  dialect  of  their  fSatheriand. 
And  shall  the  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  heaven  have  no  word  to 
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aisdMHigpe  abMtfMrFaUier,  (Mr  0001)1^7,  and  thareoBiiooiiii^ 
Aol  a  word  to  ntter  about  his  love,  bis  wisdoia,  bis  bononr*  bis  power, 
bis  gkiry,  aad  bis  gnee  ?  Shall  the  citieans  of  the  beaTaoly  eoimtij, 
whea  they  meet  in  this  land  a[  (nlgrimage,  speak  nothing  about  the 
land  to  which  they  are  journeying — about  their  Father's  boose  sbore^ 
^e  hope  laid  up  in  heaven,  andiUie  glory  yet  to  be  revealedf  Alssl 
that  these  themes  so  seldom  engage  the  attention  even  of  the  profcmd 
children  of  God.  Beligion  too  seldom  forms  a  subject  of  feUowahip 
among  them.  It  gets  Uie  stately  and  ceremonial  homage  of  pnUie 
senrieei  but  it  dwells  on  high ;  it  comes  not  down,  as  it  ought,  to  tbt 
heart,  and  to  the  life,  and  to  the  conversation  in  the  household,  and 
has  not  that  place  which  it  ought  to  have  in  intercoona  between  osa 
and  man.  Pearls  are  not  to  be  cast  before  swine.  Religion  isnot  to 
be  imprudently  introduced  more  than  anything  else  is  to  be  done  im- 
prudently. Caution  is  to  be  used  as  to  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
in  which  we  speak  of  religion.  But  caution  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stifle  faith,  nor  prudence  to  strangle  affection,  and  pour  her  odd  water 
over  every  kindling  spark  of  zeal.  For  everything  there  is  a  time 
and  a  season  under  the  heaven ;  and  a  time,  therefore,  there  most  be 
to  speak  about  God,  and  the  soul,  and  eternity.  And  if  these  things 
are  the  great  realities  with  which  we  have  to  do,  then  they  ought  to 
be  the  great  ol^ects  of  thought ;  and  if  the  great  objects  of  thought, 
they  ought  to  be  the  great  matters  of  speech.  .It  may  be  ol^eeied, 
that  it  would  not  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  religion  to  spe^k 
about  personal  feelings,  frames,  and  experiences ;  and  this  is  troe. 
A  too  (rank  exposure  of  the  processes  that  are  taking  place^  or  which 
have  taken  place  within,  would  do  more  injury  than  good.  SpeskiDg 
about  ourselves,  if  done  indiscriminately,  would  only  tend  to  filter 
self-righteousness  and  spiritual  pride.  It  is  not  forbidden  unto  msn 
to  unbosom  his  soul  to  man.  He  may  do  so  with  unspeakable  advan- 
tage, if  done  wisely.  But  these  communications  are  sacred ;  they  are 
not  for  every  ear,  nor  for  every  occasion  ;  they  can  be  reduced  to  no 
rule,  and  are  subject  to  no  law,  except  what  the  Spirit  of  God  him- 
self may  impress  on  them. 

But  apart  from  these,  there  are  themes  of  conversation  enough  to 
occupy  all  the  time  and  all  the  powers  of  man.  Looking  away  from 
and  out  of  ourselves,  we  shall  find  ample  fields  on  which  to  expatiate 
among  the  objects  of  our  faith.  We  ought  to  speak  of  the  divine 
persons— their  attributes  and  their  glory— espe<sLaUy  of  the  love  of 
God  the  Fatiier,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Gliost.  We  should 
speak  about  their  manifold  and  wondrous  works-*of  creation,  provi- 
dence^  and  grace.  If  children  delight  to  speak  of  the  qualities,  and 
virtues,  and  tenderness  of  a  beloved  parent,  shall  the  Father  of  our 
spirits  find  no  place  on  our  lips?  If  philanthropists,  whose  names 
are  embalmed  in  the  benefactions  they  have  rendered  to  their  moe, 
be  spoken  of  with  affectionate  reverence,  shall  He  be  forgotten  who 
went  about  doing  good  t  If  friends,  whose  love  Las  cheered  U8|  and 
whose  memory  sheds  light  on  our  track,  are  spoken  of  from  time  to 
time  with  glowing  tenderness,  shall  we  be  silent  about  that  friend 
^ho  lovath  at  all  times,  and  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother  ?    If  war- 
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riors,  wbo  Imve  earned  tlmir  meed  of  praise  for  heroic  acbieTementa 
and  deeds  of  bravery,  are  talked  about  with  chivabons  admiratioo ; 
have  we  nothing  to  say  of  Him  who  spoiled  prindpaMties  and  powers, 
leading  captivity  Cf4>tive — of  Him  who^  with  his  sword  upon  his 
thigh,  rides  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer — Captain  of  the  Lord's 
host  ?  In  riiort,  if  the  wise,  Ihe  great,  and  the  good  among  men  are 
often  disconrsed  of  by  their  fellows ;  shall  that  man  who  Is  the  wis- 
dom of  God  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  find  none  ready  to 
be  vocal  in  his  praise  among  the  lost  whom  he  came  to  save  ?  But 
besides  the  glory  of  the  divine  persons,  there  are  also  the  doctrines  of 
divine  truth,  furnishing  exhaustless,  and  most  important,  and  inte- 
resting topics  of  profitable  discourse.  There  are  many  errors  abroad ; 
errors  in  doctrine  are  not  less  rife  than  evils  in  practice ;  the  great 
and  godlike  system  of  Christianity  is  little  understood ;  vague,  and  un- 
defined, and  indefinite  ideas  are  entertained  by  many  of  whom  better 
things  might  be  expected.  If  there  were  more  familiar  converse  on 
the  various  vital  truths  of  bible  theology,  in  their  relations  to  one 
another,  each  fitting  into  its  place,  and  forming  a  perfect  whole,  there 
would  be  a  better  front  to  oppose  to  the  insidious  attacks  or  more 
violent  onset  of  the  legions  of  error.  There  are  also  wide  and  plea- 
sant fields  for  such  converse  in  the  region  of  the  glorious  hopes  and 
prospects  set  before  us  in  the  gospel,  and  the  precious  promises  laid 
up  in  the  bible  storehouse.  And,  considering  the  many  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  the  many  forms  of  trial  and  sorrow  which  call  forth  the 
exercise  of  our  social  sympathies,  surely  we  ought  ^to  comfort  one 
another  with  these  words ;'  and  to*  be  able  to  do  so  readily  and  effi- 
ciently, we  must  be  in  the  habit  of  holding  such  communings.  We 
handle  that  clumsily  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  wield.  David 
could  not  fight  in  armour  which  he  had  not  proved.  And  if  we  would 
afibrd  mutual  solace  in  the  day  of  adversity,  we  must  have  a  beaten 
path  to  the  wells  of  salvation,  and  draw  water  in  company  when  the 
sun  of  prosperity  is  shining.  But  it  befits  the  social  intercourse  of 
christians  to  take  a  yet  wider  range.  They  should  speak  about  the 
general  interests  of  Christ  and  of  his  kingdom.  Looking  abroad  with 
a  far'^stretching  glance  on  the  world  at  large,  they  should  regard  it  in 
the  aspect  of  its  subjection  to,  or  alienation  from,  the  Prince  whose 
subjects  they  themselves  are ;  and  mark  with  observant  eye  where 
his  cause  progresses,  and  where  it  declines.  There  is  a  twofold  reason 
for  this.  Being  members  of  Christ's  body,  so  long  as  the  fulness  or 
completion  of  that  body  is  deficient,  their  circle  of  sjrmpathies  is  not 
made  up — one  with  their  living  Head,  they  are  identified  with  his 
cause  and  interests,  wherever  these  are  capable  of  being  either  sacri- 
ficed or  advanced ;  and  their  own  spiritual  prosperity  is  only  to  be 
promoted  in  this  way.  In  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  things,  we  are 
^  not  to  look  every  man  on  his  own,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things 
of  others.'  It  is  to  be  feared  there  are  many  selfish  christians,  more 
concerned  even  about  their  own  spiritual  interests  than  those  of  others ; 
but  this  will  only  frustrate  its  own  end,  for  personal  spiritual  prospe- 
rity is  never  so  effectually  promoted  as  in  the  way  of  caring  for  that  of 
the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Christ.    In  this  respect,  also,  it  holds  true, 
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*  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
other  things  shall  be  added  unto  jou.'  Bat  further,  the  christian  most 
also  be  a  patriot  christian.  Patriotism  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  qua- 
lities. Christians  ought  therefore  to  speak  of  what  God  has  done  in 
the  past  for  the  land  in  which  they  live,  llie  present  is  only  the 
continuation  of  the  past ;  it  is  all  that  is  left  of  it,  so  to  speak ;  it  is 
the  result  of  all  those  combined  influences  that  have  been  operating 
for  centuries,  by  which  each  of  us  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
affected,  and  by  which  God  has  been  working  for  us  long  before  we 
were  bom.  To  neglect  or  overlook  these  is  not  to  acknowledge  what 
God  has  been  doing  for  us  before  we  had  a  being.  Whatever  God 
has  been  doing  either  in  the  land  we  live  in,  in  the  church  of  which 
we  are  members,  or  in  the  families  with  which  we  are  connected,  is 
just  his  manner  of  working  for  us  before  we  came  into  existence.  We 
are  the  heirs  of  the  past.  '  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  and  our 
fathers  have  told  us,  what  work  thou  didst  in  their  days,  in  the  tim» 
of  old.'  And  the  deliverances  he  has  wrought  in  the  church  ought 
to  be  matter  of  grateful  praise  to  all  generations.  Another  subject  of 
frequent  discourse  ought  to  be  the  sins  of  the  land  against  God, 
whether  past  or  present.  These  ought  to  be  remembered  with  deep 
humiliation,  and  bewailed  with  mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe. 
When  God  visits  for  these  things,  a  mark  is  set  upon  those  who  sigh 
and  cry  for  the  abominations  done  in  the  land.  Sin  ought  to  be  con- 
fessed ;  until  confessed,  it  will  never  be  put  away ;  and  unconfessed 
sin,  whether  in  a  nation,  in  a  church,  in  a  community,  or  an  indivi- 
dual, seals  up  the  windows  of  heaven,  hinders  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  success  of  the  preached  gospel;  for  when  sin  is  not 
felt,  the  gospel  itself  cannot  profit,  even  as  the  most  efficient  remedy 
will  be  altogether  unavailing  while  the  disease  is  unaoknowledged. 
If,  then,  we  would  not  have  those  divine  influences  restrained,  by 
which  the  means  of  grace  and  the  gospel  ministry  become  effec- 
tual unto  salvation,  we  should  confess  the  sins  of  the  land.  This  is 
work  to  which  we  are  now  specially  called.  Iniquity  is  abounding ; 
it  has  broken  forth  and  overspread  the  land.  '  The  Lord  hath  a  con- 
troversy with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  because  there  is  no  truth, 
nor  mercy,  nor  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land.'  '  By  swearing,  and 
lying,  and  stealing,  and  killing,  and  committing  adultery,  they  break 
out,  and  blood  toucheth  blood ;  therefore  shall  the  land  mourn,  and 
every  one  that  dwelleth  therein  shall  languish,'  '  For  the  land  is  full 
of  adulterers ;  for  because  of  swearing  the  land  moumeth ;  the  pl^- 
sant  places  of  the  wilderness  are  dried  up ;  and  their  course  is  evil, 
and  their  force  is  not  right'  The  name  of  God  is  blasphemed — his 
day  profaned — ^and  a  tide  of  semi-barbarism  is  setting  in.  Men's 
moral  sense  is  becoming  extinct ;  it  is  burnt  out,  as  it  were,  like  an 
exhausted  volcano,  blai^ened  and  consumed  to  a  cinder  by  the  flames 
of  ungodliness.  Well,  then,  does  it  become  those  that  fear  the  Lord 
to  be  found  considering,  and  confessing,  and  bewailing  the  sins  that 
are  lying  upon  the  land,  taking  up  the  language  of  Daniel — '  We, 
our  lungs,  our  princes,  and  our  fathers,  have  sinned  against  thee  and 
done  wickedly ;'  or  that  of  Jeremiah,  *  O  that  my  head  were  waters, 
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and  mine  eyes  fountains  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for 
the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  mj  people !'  A  more  noble  position  can- 
not be  imagined,  than  thus  to  stand  in  the  breach — to  come  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,  as  advocates  and  intercessors  with  God  for  a 
guilty  nation  ;  with  confessions  and  supplications,  earnestly  pleading 
that  He  would  turn  away  from  the  fierceness  of  his  righteous  indig- 
nation, and  pardon  and  pass  by,  for  his  name's  sake,  the  iniquities 
and  transgressions  wherewith  the  people  haye  transgressed  against 
him.  But,  as  in  the  confession  of  personal  sin,  it  is  not  the  mere  acts 
of  sin  that  we  should  confess,  but  ought  to  trace  them  up  to  their 
source,  the  sins  of  our  youth  and  the  sins  of  our  nature ;  so  should 
we  trace  national  sin  to  its  source.  We  should  look  to  ibose  foun- 
tains of  degeneracy  whence  they  flow — a  neglected  gospel,  violated 
engagements,  broken  covenants,  and  national  support  and  counte- 
nance given  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord. 

Once  more,  christians  should  commune  together  respecting  what 
can  be  done  to  stem  the  tide  of  abounding  iniquity;  to  eticourage  one 
another,  and  to  stimulate  one  another  in  this  great  work.  ^  As  iron 
sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  the  countenance  of  a  man  his  friend.'  Means 
must  be  used — ^something  must  be  done ;  and  the  question  is  not. 
What  could  be  done,  if  all  men  would  unite  to  do  it  ?  but,  What  can 
we  do  each  in  his  own  sphere,  however  narrow  or  however  humble? 
What  can  be  done — ^what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  locality  imme- 
diately around  us?  What  plans  can  be  devised  ?  what  efforts  can  be 
made  ?  Let  us  take  counsel  together.  Men  in  earnest  will  not  meet 
and  part  without  some  important  result  of  their  conferences,  to  tell, 
for  aught  they  know,  on  generations  yet  unborn — to  go  down  the 
stream  of  time  to  a  distant  posterity  and  a  far-off  future — bearing, 
with  deathless  influence,  on  unforeseen,  unthought  of  destinies.  Chris- 
tian society  has  no  time  to  trifie ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  time  is  not 
the  present.  In  this  utilitarian  age,  all  things  are  made  subservient 
to  the  advancement  of  science,  the  acquisition  of  gain,  or  some  one  of 
the  many  objects  so  keenly  pursued  by  the  world.  All  men  are  busy 
— shall  the  christian  be  idle  ?  In  the  closet,  in  the  fajnily,  in  the 
sanctuary,  he  acknowledges  that  the  vows  of  the  Lord  are  upon  him. 
In  society t  is  there  no  christian  obligation  to  be  discharged? — no  chris- 
tian duty  to  be  performed  ?  Fellow-christians !  ye  that  bear  the  name 
of  Jesu^  rouse  to  this  consideration.  Imitate  that  example,  ^  Then 
they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  oflen  one  to  another :  and  the  Lord 
hearkened,  and  heard  it ;  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was  written 
before  him  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his 
name.'  The  honour  of  Grod  demands  it.  The  cause  of  Christ  demands 
it.  The  safety  of  the  church  demands  it.  National  privileges  demand 
it.  National  sins  demand  it.  A  day  of  grace  far  spent,  and  a  coming 
night,  demand  it.  A  night  of  shadows  far  spent,  and  a  breaking  mom, 
demand  it.  Let  not  the  last  trumpet  surprise  you  with  <idle  words' 
upon  your  tongue. 
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THE  HEATHEN  WORLD  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH; 

OR,  EVANGELIZATION  THE  INDISPENSABLE  DUTY  AND   PROPES   WOBX   OF 

THE  CHURCn  OP  CHRIST. 

True  christiauitj  is  essentially  diffusive.  Brought  by  it  into  a  state 
of  safety,  comfurt,  and  joy,  the  christian  cannot  look  with  an  eye  of 
supercilious  arrogance,  or  cold  indifference,  on  his  perishing  fellow- 
sinners.  His  privileges  are  not  exclusive ;  and  he  himself  is  a  moan- 
ment  of  the  freeness  of  that  gr^ce  which  bestows  them.  *  This  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesas  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  the  chief.'  This,  whieh 
is  the  spirit  of  individual  Christianity,  is  also  the  genius  of  the  church 
as  a  divinely-organised  society,  not  voluntarily  constituted  by  the  dic- 
tates of  human  sagacity,  but  having  her  whole  discij^ne,  worship^  and 
order,  laws,  rulers,  and  modes  of  administration,  distinctly  specified 
and  proclaimed  by  her  divine  Head. 

On  the  solemnity  of  his  ascension  to  his  mediatorial  throne — 
when  God  was  'among  them  as  in  Sinai  in  his  holy  place,'  He 
came  and  spake  unto  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  them,  '  All  power 
is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  lo,  I  am  with 
you  always,  even  unto  the  and  of  the  world.  Amen.'  *  Thou  hast 
ascended  on  high;  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive;  thou  hast 
received  gifts  for  men.'  Let  us  approach  here  and  unrol  that 
heavenly  charter  so  solemnly  lefl  behind,  and  learn  from  it  the 
privileges  and  obligations  of  thy  servants  and  people.  The  time, 
the  place,  the  character  in  which  the  Saviour  spoke-^just  when  sitting 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens — the  parties 
whom  he  addressed,  their  relation  to  him — all,  all  are  instructive. 
How  venerable  is  this  place  !  Let  us  at  present  look  particularly  to 
two  clauses,  referring  to  two  distinct  departments  of  the  church's 
work,  which,  though  apparently  incompatible  at  sometimes,  are  never 
really  so.  (1.)  Go  and  teach  all  nations.  (2.)  Teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things. 

The  church  in  covenant  with  Christ,  in  order  to  earn  the  character 
of  faithful,  must  combine  these  two  things — evangelizing  and  testifying^ 
— teaching  all  nations,  and  teaching  all  things.  Testifying  must  not 
supersede  evangelizing;  evangelizing  must  not  suppress  testifying. 
What  he  has  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder.  And  yet  there 
are  two  classes  of  christians  by  whom  this  is  done.  The  one  class  will 
have  the  church  to  teach  all  things^  but  overlook  the  all  nations. 
Their  church  must  be  testifying  at  any  expense  and  at  all  hazards ;  but 
they  forget  that,  to  be  faithful,  she  must  be  evangelizing  too*  Tlie 
converse  of  this  is  the  extreme,  into  which  a  more  numerous  class  are 
ready  to  fall.  Tbey  are  concerned  to  teach  aU  nations,  but  they  forget 
the  all  things.  Their  church  must  be  evangelizing,  overlooking  that, 
in  her  high  commission,  it  is  provided  that  she  be  testifying  too — ^being 
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at  once  the  pillar  and  groand  of  truth ;  the  ground  of  truth,  to  hold  it 
fast ;  the  pillar  of  truth,  to  hold  it  forth.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
compromise  is  here  admissible. 

Evangelistic  zeal,  however  ardent,  will  not  compensate  for  unfaith- 
fulness to  the  purity  of  the  gospel.  The  urgency  of  souls  perishing  for 
lack  of  knowledge  did  not  divert  or  decoy  away  the  apostolic  church 
from  contending  for  the  faith.  Paul  and  Barnabas  have  gone  down 
through  Attalia  and  are  come  to  Antioch,  where  they  are  gathering  in 
a  rich  harvest ;  for  the  Lord  is  giving  testimony  to  the  word  of  his 
grace.  But  they  como  to  a  stand ;  they  abandon  the  scene  of  their 
success,  and  go  back  to  Jerusalem,  where  all  the  apostles  and  elders 
are  convened.  And  the  reason  is,  they  must  teach  not  only  all  na- 
tions, but  teach  them  all  things  which  Christ  lias  commanded.  Some 
are  insisting  that  the  Gentile  converts  must  be  circumcised ;  and  it  is 
necessary  that,  in  this  matter,  the  simplicity,  spirituality,  and  freedom 
of  the  gospel  be  vindicated.  The  imposition  of  circumcision  on  Gen- 
tile converts  seemed,  perhaps,  an  error  in  circumstantials ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  it  had,  in  some  instances,  been  connived  at,  if  not 
practised,  under  apostolic  sanction.  Yet,  had  this  question  not  been 
decided  as  it  was  ;  had  the  christian  worship  been  amalgamated  with 
the  Mosaic  ritual — such  an  error,  at  the  first  construction  of  the  sys- 
tem, would  have  permanently  impeded  its  extension  and  neutralised 
its  influence ;  and,  though  for  a  time  this  dissension  seemed  a  for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  the  truth,  yet,  had  the  apostles 
not  been  the  uncompromising  vindicators,  they  would  not  have  been 
the  successful  disseminators  of  the  gospel. 

Under  divine  direction,  the  apostle  again  pauses  in  his  high  career. 
Why  ?  Is  his  work  done  ?  Is  his  zeal  grown  cold  ?  Is  the  door  of 
faith  not  open  to  the  Gentiles  any  more  ?  Ah,  yes  !  On  the  shores  of 
yet  unvisited  Europe,  the  man  of  Macedonia — representative  of  its 
pagan  millions — is  crying,  '  Come  over  and  help  us.'  But  the  apostle 
18  set  for  the  defence  as  well  as  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel.  The 
existence  of  Christianity  is  endangered  in  a  church  which  he  has 
planted,  by  perversion  of  doctrine  and  infringements  on  the  purity  and 
freedom  of  discipline ;  and  at  this  juncture,  the  first  of  the  controver- 
sial epistles,  that  to  the  Galatians,  is  inspired.  That  they  might 
rightly  teach  all  nations,  it  was  necessary  that  the  apostles  should  do 
so  in  the  way  of  teaching  them  all  things. 

And,  if  we  take  an  extensive  view  of  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  causes  of  its  decHne  and  extinction  in  large 
regions  of  the  globe,  where  it  was  early  promulgated,  and  appeared 
for  a  time  impregnably  established ;  if  we  take  an  extended  survey  of 
the  causes  still  in  operation  to  obstruct  its  onward  progress,  and  dete- 
riorate its  spirituality,  where  it  has  been  nominally  received — after 
such  a  survey,  he  must  be  singularly  blinded  by  prejudice  who  does 
not  acknowledge,  that  deviations  from  truth  in  doctrine,  corruptions 
in  the  government  and  administration  of  the  church,  and  a  wrong 
adjustment  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  civil  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  have  contributed,  far  more  than  want  of  personal  zeal,  to 
circumscribe  the  boundaries,  obstruct  the  progress,  and  effect  the  sup- 
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presaion  of  Christianity  s  and  that,  by  wrong  oon8titution«»  wrong  sjra- 
tems — minutely  wrong  in  the  estimation  of  their  abettors — Satan  has 
regained  possession  of  large  territories  from  which  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled— planted  the  crescent  where  the  cross  had  stood,  and  trans- 
formed the  mystery  of  godliness  into  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  until,  as 
it  comes  from  the  Propaganda,  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  is 
something  less  spiritual  and  heavenly  than  either  the  Talmud  or  the 
Koran. 

There  are  some  positions  in  which  the  necessity  of  conaenring  the 
purity  and  efficiency  of  Christianity,  as  a  direct  means  to  its  universsl 
diffusion,  is  at  once  obvious.  The  British  flag  now  waves  on  evoy 
sea.  Britbh  skill  and  courage  have  visited  every  islet  and  every  shore 
of  the  habitable  globe.  The  British  sceptre  is  swayed  over  dominions 
on  which  the  sun  never  goes  down ;  and  thus  affords  to  science,  phi- 
lanthropy, and  religion,  a  world-wide  arena  on  which  their  enterprises 
may  be  achieved.  An  Africaner  in  a  palaver  of  half-naked  savages, 
meditating  reprisals  on  a  neighbouring  tribe,  is  a  great  and  a  good 
man,  when  he  represses  their  war-whoop,  and,  calming  their  ai^;ry 
passions,  sends  them  peacefully  home.  But  his  benignant  influence  is 
small  compared  with  that  of  a  Wilberforce,  who,  through  that  senate 
where  his  voice  is  heard,  ^ves  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy, 
and  peacci  and  holiness,  that  will  be  felt  over  the  world. 

There  was  then  the  purest  philanthropy  as  well  as  patiiotiam  in  that 
reformation  which  Alexander  Henderson  and  his  coadjutcnrs  projected 
for  Britain  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  To  have  had  these  three 
kingdoms  drawn  into  a  scriptural  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  reli- 
gion— the  three  kingdoms  united  in  one  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
to  encourage  and  support  the  true  religion,  not  only  at  home,  bat  in 
all  their  colonies  and  dependencies  abroad,  then  they  that  are  scattered 
would  have  gone  everywhere  preaching  the  word.  And  where,  we 
would  ask,  have  missionaries  gone,  or  can  they  go,  where  they  do  not 
And  those  detections  from  the  Reformation  against  which  we  testify,  in 
present  operation,  to  obstruct  their  progress  1  Where  does  the  semi- 
popish  hierarchy  of  England  not  exert  a  neutralising  influence?  Where 
is  the  influence  of  a  popish  ascendancy  in  Ireland  not  felt — ^pouring 
out  its  teeming  myriads — reducing  our  fairest  and  largest  colonies,  the 
embryo  empires  of  the  future,  into  provinces  of  the  popedom  T  In 
British  India,  all  that  the  missionary  obtains  from  a  christian  govern- 
ment, in  his  evangelistic  efforts  among  the  unnumbered  millions  of  the 
Hindoo  population,  is  strict  neutrality  and  unequivocal  protection — 
a  recent  and  reluctant  boon;  while  he  cannot  remember,  without 
shame  and  sorrow,  that  the  first  English  missionaries  obtsdned  en- 
trance into  India,  and  carried  on  their  operations,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Danish  flag — while,  by  the  British  government,  the  atro- 
cities  and  impurities  of  Juggernaut  were  long  as  much  countenanced 
and  flrmly  guaranteed,  as  the  Episcopal  Liturgy  in  England  or  the 
Romish  Missal  in  Lower  Canada.  The  Indian  missionary  knows 
the  connection  between  teaching  all  nations  and  teaching  them  all 
things. 

Distance  of  place  may  enable  us  to  see  how  missionary  zeal  and 
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self-denial  are  neutralised,  by  unfaithfulness  to  the  second  clause  of  the 
church's  commission,  in  the  case  of  the  American  churches.  They 
report  that,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  8,000  persons  have,  by  their 
agents,  been  gathered  from  heathen  nations  within  the  pale  of  the 
church.  But  by  what  rule  of  progression  do  they  expect  the  world  to 
be  christianised)  when,  by  neglecting  to  teach  all  things,  70,000  are 
annually  added  to  that  slave  population  whom  it  is  penal  to  teach 
either  to  read  or  write  ? 

The  lapse  of  time  has  shown  the  effect  of  the  latitudinarian  scheme 
of  missions  to  be  such  as  sound  Presbyterians  predicted.  When  first 
introduced,  the  Secession  Church  incurred  the  odium  of  bigotry  and 
cold-hearted  moderatism,  for  standing  aloof  from  it ;  and  yet  we  have 
the  testimony  of  one,  the  mention  of  whose  honourable  name  precludes 
the  supposition  of  partiality,  or  the  imputation  of  indifference,  to  the 
great  enterprise  of  gospel  diffusion,  that  their  fears,  as  to  the  tendency 
of  this  scheme,  have  been  realised.* 

Thus  testifying  is  not  antagonistic  to  evangelizing,  but  subsidiary ; 
therefore  evangelizing  should  not  suppress  testifying.  Neither  is  tes- 
tifying to  supersede  evangelizing.  We  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
DO  church  is  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  faithful  church  which  is  not 
evangelizing.  We  admit  that  the  current  axiom,  '  Missions  to  the 
heathen  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  church,  and  its  chief  end,' 
is  true  only  in  a  qualified  sense ;  for  a  blessed  period  is  promised*-* 
the  period  of  greatest  perfection  and  prosperity  to  the  church  on  earth 
-—(the  Lord  hasten  it  in  his  time) — when  there  will  be  no  missions  at 
all,  because  there  will  be  need  of  none.  Then  ^  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.'  Then  ^  every 
roan  shall  not  say  to  his  brother.  Know  the  Lord  ;  for  all  shall  know 
roe,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest ;'  and  when,  for  the  best  of  all  rea- 
sons, and  at  the  brightest  of  all  periods,  she  will  cease  to  be  a  mission 
church — she  will  eminently  become  a  confessing  and  covenanting 
church :  '  Even  by  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  the  word  is 
gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  will  not  return,  that  unto 
roe  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  shall  swear.' 

But,  alas!  how  far  are  we  from  having  reached  this  consummation! 
Counting  all  the  missionaries  of  all  churches  that  bear  the  christian 
name,  there  are  not  more  than  1,400.  Fourteen  hundred  to 
800,000,000 — eight  hundred  millions  I  And  supposing  them  equally 
distributed,  not  more  than  one  to  more  than  h^f  a  million !  while 

*  We  refer  to  Mr  Haldane,  who,  speaking  of  prevailing  errors  as  to  the  nature,  extent, 
and  eflScacy  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  gives  the  sabjoined  candid  and  most  instractive 
testimonj : — *  While  the  new-bom  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  had  the  happy 
effect  of  promoting  union  among  believers,  who  had  hitherto  been  separated  by  their  diffe< 
rences  in  regard  to  church  order,  it  led  many  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  those 
differences  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Christ  whicli  had  hitherto  occupied  their  attention. 
^  Life  and  death,"  says  the  scripture,  "  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue,  and  they  that  love 
it  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof."  The  condemnation  of  bigotiy  and  the  praise  of  liberality, 
which  echoed  from  every  platform,  powerfully  operated  both  on  the  speakers  and  on  the 
bearers;  and  while  union  was  promoted,  it  was  not  unfrequently  at  the  expense  of  zeal  for 
tmth  ;*  and  so  forth,  to  the  same  purpose. — The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  hy  J,A,  Hal- 
done.    Preface,  pp.  9, 10. 
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there  are  spots  of  the  earth  where  yoa  maj  stand  and  draw  a  arde  oi 
1,000  miles  radius  around  you,  within  which  the  feet  of  no  messenger 
of  peace  have  ever  trod,  and  where  no  word  of  salvation  has  ever  been 
heard.  In  these  circumstances,  no  church  that  has  an  organised  ex« 
istence,  and  is  possessed  of  judicial  functions,  is  at  liberty  to  rest  sat^ 
fied  without  originating  and  sustaining  an  evangelistic  effort,  and 
stretching  out  a  helping  hand  to  a  perishing  world.  Outward  circam- 
stances  may,  in  many  cases,  be  unfavourable ;  but  it  is  in  face  of  these 
that  the  church's  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love,  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  departments,  has  to  be  carried  on — the  very  promise  which  secures 
ultimate  success  giving  warning  of  numerous  obstacles,  long  delay, 
and  manifold  discouragements :  '  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged, 
until  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earthy  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for 
his  law.* 

As  testifying  and  evangelizing  are  both  essential  to  a  faithful  church, 
we  have  already  seen  that  no  church  can  compensate  for  the  neglect 
of  one  of  these  departments  by  diligence  in  the  other;  and  what  we 
now  affirm  is,  that  no  church  can  acquit  herself  of  this  obligation  by 
devolving  it  on  another.  That  other  churches  have  made  a  seasonable 
appearance  in  behalf  ctf  many  parts  of  the  present  truth,  do^  not 
excuse  us  if  we  altogether  hold  our  peace.  Nor  does  the  zeal  of  some 
other  christians,  in  disseminating  the  gospel,  excuse  us  from  seeking  to 
fulfil  the  royal  law,  and  to  do  the  whole  proper  work  of  a  faithfnl 
christian  church.  Evangelization  being  a  positive  church  ordinance, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  devolve  it  on  another  church,  any  more  than 
to  ordain  our  ministers,  baptize  our  children,  and  conduct  the  stated 
ministrations  of  the  sanctuary ;  for  all  these  ordinances  are  put  on  a 
level  in  the  passage  quoted  at  the  beginning — the  great  charter  by 
which  the  church  enjoys  her  privileges  and  holds  her  commission. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  fre- 
quent observance  of  which  is  incumbent  on  tlie  church.  The  obser- 
vance of  that  ordinance  by  other  christian  brethren  is  matter  of  sincere 
joy  to  us.  We  rejoice  when  we  hear  of  the  presence  of  our  common 
Master  with  them  at  his  table.  We  feel  nothing  but  love  to  their  per- 
sons, and  interest  in  their  work;  and  as  we  go  by,  we  saj,  •Tlic 
blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you ;  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  wish 
you  to  be  blest.'  It  would  be  invidious,  then,  to  accuse  us  of  un- 
churching our  brethren,  from  whose  communion  we  feel  constrained, 
on  scriptural  grounds,  to  abstain — invidious  to  impute  to  us  hostility 
to  their  persons,  or  indifference  to  the  commemoi-ation  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  In  like  manner,  our  devoting  ourselves  to  the  work  of  evange- 
lization, as  a  church,  cannot  fairly  be  construed  into  hostility  or  indiffe- 
rence to  the  success  of  other  churches  engaged  in  this  work,  any  more 
than  our  not  taking  our  scats  in  their  judicatories,  laying  our  hands  on 
their  ministers,  or  taking  our  place  at  their  communion  table. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  some  to  say,  Uhat  it  is  of  no  use  to  enter  on 
the  work  of  evangelization  as  a  church ;  our  sphere  is  limited  ;  it  is 
little  we  can  do ;  our  attempts  hitherto  nave  been  thwarted  and  fiiiit- 
less ;  vital  godliness  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  Lord  has  a  righteous 
controversy  with  us.'    Now,  these  things  should  cause  great  searching 
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of  heart ;  they  are  for  a  kmentation.  But  weeping  must  not  hinder 
sowing.  Many  of  these  complaints  are  common  to  us  with  all  the 
churches  at  home  and  abroad ;  for  the  Lord  has  covered  the  daughter 
of  Zion  with  a  cloud.  Besides,  the  circumstances  alluded  to  operate 
disadvantageouslj  on  all  the  parts  of  the  work  of  our  church.  They 
apply  to  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  our  congregations,  to  the 
training  of  students,  the  licensing  of  preachers,  the  ordaining  of  mini- 
BterSy  the  supporting  of  weak  congregations,  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  dbc.  Yet,  in  all  these  departments  we  have  done  what  we 
could,  and,  though  faint,  are  yet  pursuing.  Now,  let  us  be  in  the 
same  attitude  in  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  evangelization,  as  to  all 
the  others  which  we  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  dispense  and  to  enjoy. 
The  arm  which  we  stretch  out  to  this  work  cannot  but  be  feeble ;  for 
how  can  we  expect  vigour  in  the  arm  when  there  is  atrophy  in  the 
body  ?  But  not  using  the  arm  may  be  one  cause  of  the  body  being 
in  this  state ;  and  the  stretching  out  of  the  withered  arm  in  obedience 
and  faith  may  be  the  means  of  restoring  it,  and  of  sending  new  health 
and  energy  through  the  whole  frame. 

All  the  other  Presbyterian  churches  in  Britain — English,  Irish, 
Reformed,  United,  Free^  and  Established — all  regard  evangelization 
in  thb  light ;  all  have  ecclesiastical  missions,  sustained  and  controlled 
by  themselves  with  greater  or  less  degrees  of  efficiency,  spirituality, 
and  success — the  arm  abroad  naturally  representing  the  constitution, 
complexion,  and  character  of  the  body  at  home. 

We  are  persuaded  there  is  amongst  us  both  the  missionary  mind 
and  the  missionary  means,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  generally 
supposed,  or  can  be  easily  demonstrated ;  because,  by  present  arrange- 
ments, the  efforts  of  our  people  are  quite  disjointed  and  fragmentary, 
and,  with  a  few  creditable  exceptions,  are  frittered  away  without  any 
Tisible  or  satisfactory  result.  It  is  our  conviction  that  our  people  will 
be  brought  to  do  more  in  the  aggregate  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  by  the  courts  to  which  they  own  subjection 
vigorously  taking  up  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  as  the  ordinance 
of  Christ,  and  the  indispensable  duty  and  proper  function  of  his 
church,  than  by  leaving  them  to  become  at  random,  either  personally 
or  congregationally,  the  auxiliaries  of  other  bodies,  in  whose  opera- 
tions, &om  the  nature  of  things,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  feel  so 
lively  an  interest. 

We  conclude  by  deducing  from  what  has  been  said  the  following 
principles,  according  to  which,  in  our  judgment,  the  Secession  Church 
should  regulate  itself  in  the  collection,  accumulation,  and  administra- 
tion of  its  missionary  funds,  and  in  the  selection  of  stations  and  agen- 
cies, with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  lands, 
and  the  promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews : — 

I.  As  it  is  the  primary  end  of  the  catholic  visible  church  to  receive, 
observe,  and  keep  pure  and  entire  the  doctrines,  worship,  and  ordi- 
nances of  Christianity,  so  it  is  a  duty  no  less  indispensable  to  seek 
their  universal  extension — to  teach,  at  once,  all  nations,  and  to  teach 
them  all  things. 

II.  That  as,  in  patting  their  hand  to  this  work,  particular  churches 
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and  individaal  christians  (subordinate  to  divine  diieetion  for  their 
guidance,  as  they  are  dependent  on  divine  energy  for  soooess),  nrast 
be  guided  by  the  call  of  Grod,  and  the  door  which  he  maj  be  pleased, 
in  his  holy  sovereignty,  to  open  up  to  them ;  so  churches,  in  a  slate  of 
justifiable  secesnon,  must  be  careful  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  not  to 
compromise  their  necessary  testimony,  and  thereby  mtike  themselves 
transgressors,  as  if  they  were  perpetuating  a  needless  schism  in  the 
one  body  of  Christ. 

lU.  That  evangelization,  comprehending  the  ordination,  missioning, 
and  inspection  of  missionaries  sent  abroad  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  a  divine  ordinance,  the  proper  duty  and  province  of  the 
church,  to  be  undertaken  and  exercised  in  the  name  and  by  the  aotho- 
rity  of  her  divine  Head ;  and  as  incumbent  on  her  as  the  maintenance 
of  a  standing  ministry  and  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  with  the  inslitii- 
tion  of  which  it  is  conjoined  in  the  last  commission  of  her  ascending 
Lord. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

OX  THE  HARMOKY  OF  THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  REFORMED  PBES- 
BTTERUNS  AND  ORIGINAL  SECEDERS  ON  THE  MEDIATORS 
DOMINION. 

Sir, — ^There  seems  to  be,  on  the  part  of  not  a  few,  an  apprehension,  or 
at  least  a  suspicion,  that  some  radical  and  important  discrepancies 
exist  between  the  views  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  and  thoee  of 
the  Original  Seceders,  on  the  authority  and  dominion  possessed  and 
exercised  by  Christ  as  Mediator.  A  careful  examination  of  the  two 
following  extracts  will,  we  think,  clearly  show  that  sudi  an  i^pre* 
hension  is  altogether  groundless.  Not  only  are  the  sentiments  in  both 
exactly  identical;  there  is  also  great  similarity  in  the  terms  and 
phraseology  by  which  these  are  expressed.  The  extract  containing 
the  views  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  is  from  a  judicial  deed  of 
the  Reformed  Presbytery,  and  therefore  must  possess  more  authority 
than  the  other,  which  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  by  an  individual  mini* 
ster.  That  pamphlet  is,  however,  understood,  we  suppose,  to  exhibit 
correctly  the  sentiments  of  Seceders  on  the  subject  in  question.  It 
would  be  surely  somewhat  strange  were  the  Reformed  Synod  to  refuse 
to  unite  with  the  Seceders  because  they  (the  Seceders)  hold  the  sen- 
timents deliberately,  repeatedly,  and  judicially  asserted  by  the  Ee» 
formed  Presbytery.     Let  us  not  be  separate  by  mistake. 

Sentiments  of  the  Reformed  Pres^tenViM  :*-*  Nevertheless,  leat 
the  Presbytery  should  be  mistaken  by  any  party,  as  to  their  senti- 
ments  of  these  other  particulars  mentioned  page  12th,  (agreed  upon 
by  the  Presbytery,  January,  1749,)  they  judge  it  proper  to  Bobj<nii 
the  same  in  a  very  few  words.  And,  (first)  then,  as  the  Presbytery 
did  formerly  agree,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  a  twofold  king- 
dom, one  essential  to  him  as  God,  equal  with  the  Father  in  power 
tfndgloty;  another  donative,  as  the  Father's  honoxaiy  sermnt ;  so 
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ibej,  being  still  of  the  same  judgment,  declare,  that  Christ  hath  a 
twofold  kingdom,  arising  from  different  considerations,  comprehending 
different  subjeets,  or  the  same  subjects  standing  in  different  relations 
onto  him,  governed  by  different  laws,  greeted  and  maintained  for  dif- 
ferent ends  and  purposes,  all  subservient  to  his  own  glory,  and  the 
good  of  his  body  the  church.  (First) :  He  hath  an  essential  kingdom, 
in  which  he  presides  as  God  equal  with  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost, 
over  all  the  extent  of  creation,  from  which  no  being  can  possibly  ever 
revolt;  which  is  absolutely  incommunicable  to  any  creature  in  heaven 
or  in  earth  ;  and  which,  by  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  irresistible  power, 
he  governs,  by  an  immense  multiplicity  of  various  laws,  wisely  adap- 
ted to  their  different  natures,  and  resulting  from  their  different  rela- 
tions to  him  ;  over  which  kingdom  he  shall  remain  an  uncontrollable 
sovereign,  through  the  revolving  ages  of  an  incomprehensible  eternity. 
This  essential  kingdom  is  common  to  the  three  persons  in  the  adora- 
ble Trinity ;  of  which  none  of  them  can  possibly  be  divested,  more 
than  of  their  being.  As  the  supreme  and  incomprehensible  Maker  of 
all  things,  God  essentially  has,  from  the  absolute  infinity  of  his  power, 
communicated  existence  to  a  boundless  number  of  beings,  of  different 
natures,  ranks,  and  orders,  for  the  brighter  displays  of  his  own  glori- 
ous and  essential  perfections ;  so  he  must  needs  have,  and  exercise,  a 
sovereign  and  uncontrollable  authority,  and  sway  a  universal  sceptre, 
over  all  the  extensive  regions  of  heaven  and  earth,  with  their  respec- 
tive inhabitants.  Jmd  thus,  as  Creator,  Christ  may  be  justly  called 
Grod  over  all,  blessed  for  ever. 

*  (Second) :  He  hath  a  donative  kingdom  as  Mediator,  God  and 
man  in  one  person,  unto  which  he  was  designed  and  appointed  by 
Grod  the  Father,  in  the  eternal  council  of  peace,  intimated  in  Proverbs 
viiL  23 ;  Luke  xxii.  29.  The  ground,  foundation  and  charter  of  which 
sovereignty  is  laid  in  that  price  and  ransom  of  inestimable  value,  paid 
by  bim  to  law  and  justice,  in  the  room  and  stead  of  his  body  the 
church,  the  given  ones ;  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  obtained  a  just 
right  and  title,  not  only  of  conquest,  but  also  of  purchase ;  over  whom 
he  sways  a  sceptre  of  grace,  love,  and  peace ;  ruling  by  his  Spirit  in 
such  laws,  ordinances,  and  institutions,  as  in  infinite  wisdom  are  cal- 
culated for  promoting  the  glory  and  honour  of  God,  and  for  accom- 
plishing their  edification  and  salvation.  This  is  his  spiritual  kingdom, 
the  kingdom  of  the  covenant,  that  was  to  be  xaised  out  of  the  rebel 
world  of  mankind,  whereof  Christ  is  constituted  the  alone  King  and 
Head,  (Psalm  ii.  6.) 

*  Hence  he,  as  Mediator,  presides  in  a  special  manner  in  and  over 
all  the  ordinances  and  administrations  instituted  by  him  within  the 
pale  of  the  visible  church,  which  is  his  spouse  and  bride ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  by  a  right  of  conquest  over  hell  and  death,  and  him 
that  hath  the  power  of  death,  the  god  of  this  world,  and  all  the 
powers  of  darkness,  triumphing  openly  over  them  in  his  cross — even 
over  these,  and  all  their  hellish  confederates,  he  rules  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  baffling  all  their  stratagems,  secret  plots  and  machinations, 
dashing  them  to  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel,  or  causing  all  these,  by 
his  ¥rise  and  over-ruling  providence,  work  together  for  his  own  glory. 
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and  individaal  christians  (subordinate  to  divine  direction  for  their 
guidance,  as  they  are  dependent  on  divine  enei^  for  saooese)^  moat 
be  guided  by  the  call  of  God,  and  the  door  which  he  maj  be  pleased, 
in  his  holy  sovereignty,  to  open  up  to  them ;  so  churches,  in  a  slate  of 
justifiable  secession,  must  be  careful  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  not  ie 
compromise  their  necessary  testimony,  and  thereby  make  themselTea 
transgressors,  as  if  they  were  perpetuating  a  needless  schism  in  the 
one  body  of  Christ. 

m.  That  evangelization,  comprehending  the  ordination,  missioning, 
and  inspection  of  missionaries  sent  abroad  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  a  divine  ordinance,  the  proper  duty  and  province  of  the 
church,  to  be  undertaken  and  exercised  in  the  name  and  by  the  antho- 
rity  of  her  divine  Head ;  and  as  incumbent  on  her  as  the  maintenance 
of  a  standing  ministry  and  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  with  the  instita- 
tion  of  which  it  is  conjoined  in  the  last  commission  of  her  ascending 
Lord. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

ON  THE  HARMOKY  OF  THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  REFORMED  PBES- 
BYTERIANS  AND  ORIGINAL  SECEDERS  ON  THE  MEDIATOR'S 
DOMINION. 

Sib, — ^There  seems  to  be,  on  the  part  of  not  a  few,  an  apprehension,  or 
at  least  a  suspicion,  that  some  radical  and  important  discrepancies 
exist  between  the  views  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  and  those  of 
the  Original  Seceders,  on  the  authority  and  dominion  possessed  and 
exercised  by  Christ  as  Mediator.    A  careful  examination  of  the  two 
following  extracts  will,  we  think,  clearly  show  that  such  an  appre- 
hension is  altogether  groundless.    Not  only  are  the  sentiments  in  both 
exactly  identical;  there  is  also  great  similarity  in  the  terms  and 
phraseology  by  which  these  are  expressed*    The  extract  containing 
the  views  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  is  from  a  judicial  deed  of 
the  Reformed  Presbytery,  and  therefore  must  possess  mora  authori^ 
than  the  other,  which  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  by  an  individual  mini- 
ster.   That  pamphlet  is,  however,  understood,  we  suppose,  to  exhibit 
correctly  the  sentiments  of  Seceders  on  the  subject  in  question.    It 
would  be  surely  somewhat  strange  were  the  Reformed  Synod  to  refuse 
to  unite  with  the  Seceders  because  they  (the  Seceders)  hold  the  sen- 
timents deliberately,  repeatedly,  and  judicially  asserted  by  the  Re* 
formed  Presbytery.    Let  us  not  be  separate  by  mistake. 

SmUmmU  of  the  JRe/armed  Prtsbyteriaus :  —  'Nevertheless,  lest 
the  Presbytery  should  be  mistaken  by  any  party,  as  to  their  senti- 
ments of  these  other  particulars  mentioned  page  12th,  (agreed  upon 
by  the  Presbytery,  January,  1749,)  they  judge  it  proper  to  subjoin 
the  same  in  a  very  few  words.  And,  (first)  then,  as  the  Presbytery 
rly  agree,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  a  twofold  king- 
essential  to  him  as  God,  equal  with  the  Father  in  pofwer 
another  donative,  as  the  Father's  honorary  serviuU ;  so 
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tbey,  being  still  of  the  same  judgment,  declare,  that  Christ  hath  a 
twofold  kingdom,  arising  from  different  considerations,  comprehending 
different  subjects,  or  the  same  subjects  standing  in  different  relations 
unto  him,  governed  by  different  laws,  greeted  and  maintained  for  dif- 
ferent ends  and  purposes,  all  subservient  to  his  own  glory,  and  the 
good  of  his  body  the  church.  (First) :  He  hath  an  essential  kingdom, 
in  which  he  presides  as  God  equal  with  the  Father  and  Holj  Ghost, 
over  all  the  extent  of  creation,  from  which  no  being  can  possibly  ever 
revolt ;  which  is  absolutely  incommunicable  to  any  creature  in  heaven 
or  in  earth  ;  and  which,  by  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  irresistible  power, 
he  governs,  by  an  immense  multiplicity  of  various  laws,  wisely  adap- 
ted to  their  different  natures,  and  resulting  from  their  different  rela- 
tions to  him  ;  over  which  kingdom  he  shall  remain  an  uncontrollable 
sovereign,  through  the  revolving  ages  of  an  incomprehensible  eternity. 
This  essential  kingdom  is  common  to  the  three  persons  in  the  adora- 
ble Trinity ;  of  which  none  of  them  can  possibly  be  divested,  more 
than  of  their  being.  As  the  supreme  and  incomprehensible  Maker  of 
all  things,  Grod  essentially  has,  from  the  absolute  infinity  of  his  power, 
.communicated  existence  to  a  boundless  number  of  beings,  of  different 
natures,  ranks,  and  orders,  for  the  brighter  displays  of  his  own  glori- 
ous and  essential  perfections ;  so  he  must  needs  have,  and  exercise,  a 
sovereign  and  uncontrollable  authority,  and  sway  a  universal  sceptre, 
over  all  the  extensive  regions  of  heaven  and  earth,  with  their  respec- 
tive inhabitants.  And  thus,  as  Creator,  Christ  may  be  justly  called 
God  over  aU,  blessed  for  ever. 

*  (Second) :  He  hath  a  donative  kingdom  as  Mediator,  God  and 
man  in  one  person,  unto  which  he  was  designed  and  appointed  by 
Grod  the  Father,  in  the  eternal  council  of  peace,  intimated  in  Proverbs 
viii.  23 ;  Luke  xxii.  29.  The  ground,  foundation  and  charter  of  which 
sovereignty  is  laid  in  that  price  and  ransom  of  inestimable  value,  paid 
by  him  to  law  and  justice,  in  the  room  and  stead  of  his  body  the 
church,  the  given  ones ;  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  obtained  a  just 
right  and  title,  not  only  of  conquest,  but  also  of  purchase ;  over  whom 
he  sways  a  sceptre  of  grace,  love,  and  peace ;  ruling  by  his  Spirit  in 
such  laws,  ordinances,  and  institutions,  as  in  infinite  wisdom  are  cal- 
culated for  promoting  the  glory  and  honour  of  God*  and  for  accom- 
plishing their  edification  and  salvation.  This  is  his  spiritual  kingdom, 
the  kingdom  of  the  covenant,  that  was  to  be  raised  out  of  the  rebel 
world  of  mankind,  whereof  Christ  is  constituted  the  alone  King  and 
Head,  (Psalm  ii.  6.) 

^  Hence  he,  as  Mediator,  presides  in  a  special  manner  in  and  over 
all  the  ordinances  and  administrations  instituted  by  him  within  the 
pcde  of  the  visible  church,  which  is  his  spouse  and  bride ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  by  a  right  of  conquest  over  hell  and  death,  and  him 
that  hath  the  power  of  death,  the  god  of  this  world,  and  all  the 
powers  of  darkness,  triumphing  openly  over  them  in  his  cross — even 
over  these,  and  all  their  hellish  confederates,  he  rules  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  baffling  all  their  stratagems,  secret  plots  and  machinations, 
dashing  them  to  piecea  like  a  potter's  vessel,  or  causing  all  these,  by 
his  wise  and  over-ruling  providence,  work  together  for  his  own  glory. 
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and  the  good  of  them  that  lore  him.  So  that  the  effects  and  inflaences 
of  his  mediatorial  power  and  government  are  diffused  over  all  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  in  agreeableness  to  which  are 
the  declared  sentiments  of  Dr  Owen,  in  these  words :  *^  God  the 
Father,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  sovereign  purpose  of  his  wiU,  hath  granted 
nnto  the  Son,  as  incarnate  and  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  accord- 
ing to  the  eternal  counsel  between  them  both,  a  sovereign  power  and 
authority  over  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  with  the  possession  of 
an  absolute  proprietor,  to  dispose  of  them  at  his  pleasure,  for  the  fur- 
therance and  advancement  of  his  proper  and  peculiar  work,  as  Head 
of  the  church."  Hence  it  follows,  Uiat,  in  subserviency  to  his  spiritual 
kingdom,  his  church,  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  providence 
throughout  the  world  is  committed  to  him — being  made  Head  over 
all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body.  (Ephes.  i.  22,  2S.) 
Zion*s  King  and  Head  manages  all  things  by  his  providence,  as  well 
without  as  within  the  church,  though  in  a  very  different  way  as  to  his 
own  people,  and  to  enemies  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  rules. 
(Ps.  ex.  2.)  •  • 

Sentiments  of  Original  Seceders: — *I.  As  God  is  the  Creator,  so  he 
is,  and  must  necessarily  be,  the  moral  governor  of  the'onivene. 

<n.  This  divine  moral  government  is  exercised  by  each  of  the  per- 
sons in  the  sacred  Trinity.  The  Father  is  moral  governor,  the  Son  is 
moral  governor,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  moral  governor— even  as  the 
Father  is  creator,  the  Son  creator,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  creator.  Tet 
they  are  not  three  moral  governors,  but  one  moral  governor — even  as 
they  are  not  three  creators,  but  one  creator.  Hence  the  Son,  as  God, 
is  the  moral  governor  of  the  universe. 

<  IIL  Besides  this  essential  moral  government,  which  belongeth  to 
God,  and  to  each  of  the  persons  distinctly,  there  has  been  erected,  in 
the  hand  of  Christ,  a  mediatorial  government  over  the  universe.  The 
Father  has  not  only  appointed  his  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
supreme  Head  of  the  church,  which  is  his  body :  he  has  given  him, 
also,  as  Mediator,  a  univerecU  dominion,  to  be  exercised  by  him  for  the 
good  of  his  church. 

'  IV.  This  mediatorial  moral  government,  in  the  hand  of  Christ, 
does  not,  and  cannot,  suspend  the  exercise  of  the  essential  moral  go- 
vernment which  belongeth  to  God,  and  to  each  of  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity  as  God.  Christ  Jesus,  therefore,  has  a  twofold  moral  govern- 
ment— one  which  belongs  to  him,  and  which  he  exercises  as  God,  and  . 
another  which  belongs  to  him,  and  which  he  exercises  as  Mediator.  j 

*  y.  The  objects  of  the  essential  government,  and  of  the  mediatorial 
government,  which  belong  to  Christ,  and  are  exercised  by  him,  are 
materially  the  same,  viz.,  all  beings  in  the  universe.  The  two  govern- 
ments, however,  differ  as  to  their  special  ends,  and  in  their  respective 
mode  of  administration.  By  his  essential  government,  he  is  ordering, 
disposing,  and  ruling  all  persons,  things,  and  events,  in  their  natural 
course,  to  natural  ends ;  and,  by  his  mediatorial  government,  he  is 

*  A  Serious  Examination  and  Impartial  Surrey,  &c.  dtc  Pabliahed  in  the  name,  and 
bj  the  authority  of,  the  Beformed  Piesbyterf,  pp.  208-310. 
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ordering  and  disposing  the  same  persons,  things,  and  events — ^so  far 
as  he  sees  proper  and  necessarj — in  a  supernatural  course,  to  super- 
natural ends. 

'  YI.  The  moral  dominion  of  Christ,  as  Mediator,  in  regard  to  the 
direct  promulgation  and  administration  of  law,  is,  and  must  be,  con- 
fined within  the  circle  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  enlightened  by  the 
bible.  The  Mediator,  whether  viewed  as  a  Saviour  or  as  a  moral 
governor,  is  made  known  only  by  the  bible.  Consequently,  those 
men  and  those  nations  who  do  not  enjoy  the  bible  have  no  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  character,  either  as  a  Saviour  or  a  media- 
torial moral  governor.  He  has  received  a  right  to  claim,  as  Mediator, 
subjection  from  all  men  and  all  nations.  But  those  only  to  whom  he  an- 
nounces this  claim  are  laid  under  an  obligation  to  obedience.  Hencey 
in  the  second  Psalm,  it  is  not  the  decree  considered  in  itself,  but  the 
declaration  of  the  decree,  that  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  kings  and 
judges  of  the  earth  to  do  homage  to  the  Son.  In  the  same  Psalm, 
the  kings  of  the  earth  and  the  rulers  are  described  as  taking  counsel 
together  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Anointed.  But  as  men  can- 
not believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard,  neither  can  they 
plot  against  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard.  The  duty  of  nations 
to  Christ,  as  a  mediatorial  moral  governor,  and  their  rebellion  against 
him,  can  exist  only  where  the  bible  is  enjoyed. 

*  YIL  But  Christ)  as  God,  is  exercising  a  moral  government  by  the 
direct  administration  of  law,  namely,  the  law  of  nature  beyond  the 
circle  enlightened  by  the  bible.  The  apostle  (Rom.  ii.  12)  tells  us, 
that  those  who  are  without,  as  well  as  those  who  enjoy,  supernatural 
revelation,  sin.  But  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression. 
Those,  therefore,  who  do  not  enjoy  the  bible,  and,  consequently,  are 
beyond  the  moral  administration  of  Christ,  as  Mediator,  must  be  un- 
der the  moral  law,  and  that  law  must  be  administered  by  God,  and 
by  Christ,  as  God. 

'  YIII.  Christ  is,  however,  acting  as  Mediator  beyond  the  circle  en- 
lightened by  the  bible.  In  all  places  in  the  outside  of  this  circumfe- 
rence, he  is,  as  Mediator,  exercising  uncontrollable  power  in  over- 
ruling the  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms,  the  purposes  and  plans  of 
statesmen,  and  the  success  or  discomfiture  of  armies,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  things  and  events  for  his  own  special  purposes,  and  is  prepar- 
ing the  nations  for  the  time  when  he  shall  take  them  for  his  in- 
heritance.' * 

A  Fbiend  of  Union. 


SCRIPTURAL  ESTIMATE  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  moment  a  man,  be  ho  a  minister  of  the  word  or  a  private  christian, 
begins  to  mind  tradition  and  philosophy  instead  of  Christ,  or  to  mingle  up 
tradition  and  philosophy  as  parts  of  his  Christianity,  that  moment  he  begins 
to  be  spoiled.    And  when  a  man  undertakes  to  teach  and  feed  others  with 

*  Propositions  on  the  Mediator's  Dominion  over  the  Nations.   Bj  the  fiev.  B.  Laing. 
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philosophy  and  tradition,  instead  of  the  pore  milk  of  the  word  in  Christ  and 
nim  crucified,  he  is  not  only  securing  his  own  staryation,  but  he  is  starving 
others.  He  feedeth  on  ashes ;  a  deceiTed  heart  hath  turned  him  aside ;  and 
curious  it  is  to  see  how  a  man,  by  eating  ashes  biroself,  can  persuade  others 
also  that  ashes  are  good  food.  This  mixture  of  philosophy  with  the  bread  of 
life,  and  the  strong  and  frequent  warning  against  it  in  God^s  word,  remind 
us  of  the  descriptions  of  a  worthless  piety  in  the  minor  prophets :  *  £plu«im, 
he  hat^  mixed  himself  among  the  people ;  Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned.* 
Paganism  and  Christianity  together,  and  even  that  mixture  half-baked,  have 
generally  constituted  the  piety  of  the  so-called  philosophers  of  this  worid. 
And  the  great  work  of  philosophy  in  all  ages  has  been  to  spoil  the  truth. 
And  this,  not  alwajrs  because  of  the  badness  of  the  philosophy,  or  its  error, 
but  because  of  setting  it  upon  the  throne,  appointing  it  as  a  judge.  But 
Grod  has  determined  tnat  there  shall  nothing  occupy  the  throne  of  God  and 
reason  in  man,  save  only  the^  Lamb  that  was  slain.  There  shall  be  a  simple 
faith  in  him,  casting  down  imaginations,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Philosophy  must  ever  be  the  handmaid, 
not  the  mistress  nor  the  judge. 

And  as  to  progress  in  theology,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  but  by 
experience.  Theology  itself  is  a  production  of  life,  of  the  Spirit  with  the  word, 
in  hearts  quickened  out  of  the  death  of  trespasses  and  sins,  and  new  created 
in  Christ  Jesus.  And  all  progress  in  theology  must  be  the  product  of  life, 
not  of  mere  learning ;  for  without  the  inward  teachings  and  life-giving  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  men  are  ever  learning,  but  never  able  to  oome  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth — a  phenomenon  in  modem  times  most  remarkably 
manifested  since  the  passing  away  of  the  first  power  of  the  Befonnation  in 
Germany.  One  such  theologian  as  Martin  Luther,  with  the  heart  in  a  flame 
towards  God  bv  the  divine  Spirit,  one  such  living  theolo^n  as  Jonathan 
Edwards  or  John  Howe,  would  be  worth* all  the  theological  learning  and 
learned  men  of  modem  Germany  put  together. 

Philosophy  may  possibly  correct  philosophy,  but  it  cannot  teach  theology. 
It  may  grab  up  stumps,  but  it  can  never  sow  the  seed  of  the  gotpeL 
Philosophy  may  pre«occupy  the  mind  with  such  error,  that  all  the  power 
even  of  a  living  tneology  can  hardly  expel  iu  But  if  a  nation's  theology  is 
made  up,  not  out  of  experience  in  God*s  word  by  God's  Spirit,  but  mainly  out 
of  theory  and  speculation — if  it  has  been  the  work  of  acute  intellects  without 
faith,  without  regeneration,  or  if  such  minds  have  been  the  main  sources  of 
it, — it  can  be  worth  little  or  nothing  either  to  teach  the  truth  or  contend 
against  error.  A  vast  proportion  of  what  has  been  called  theology  in  onr 
world,  has  been  thus  spoiled. 

The  time  consumed  in  the  vanities  of  mere  philosophy,  had  it  been  giren 
-to  spiritual  discipline,  and  to  the  study  of  God's  word  in  God's  light,  would 
have  made  great  deeps  of  living  theology  for  a  world  to  draw  upon.  But 
men  have  often  done  with  God's  word,  as  foolishly  as  a  band  of  miners  would 
do  before  a  mountain  of  gold,  if,  instead  of  going  down  into  the  mines  and 
wbrldng,  they  should  speculate  at  the  surface  about  the  abstract  properties 
and  purities  of  ore,  the  probable  extent  of  seams,  and  the  geological  stnicture 
of  creation.  Just  so,  men  work  upon  speculative  difficulties  in  God's  word, 
instead  of  dig^ng  out  the  gold  and  using  it.  Instead  of  delving  in  the 
unsearchable  nches  of  Christ,  and  coming  to  him  to  get  rid  of  sin,  they 
speculate  about  the  origin  of  sin.  Instead  of  coming  to  him  to  see  more  of 
his  glory,  and  feel  more  of  the  power  of  his  cross,  they  set  up  the  speculation 
whether  that  glory,  and  the  cross  itself,  be  not  simply  and  merely  a  grand^ 
effiictive,  passionate  work  of  art. — Dr  Ckeever, 
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CRITICAL  NOTICE. 


ScitipTUBE  Emblems.  By  the  Bev. 
James  Me  t:K,  Carnoustie.  Edin- 
burgh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

Wk  owe  an  excuse  to  the  esteemed 
author  of  this  excellent  volume,  for 
not  having  noticed  it  in  our  last 
Number ;  and  we  owe  him  a  second 
apology,  for  being  unable  to  bring  its 
merits  suitably  under  the  considera- 
iioQ  of  our  readers  at  present.  We 
are  presently  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  volume  caimot  be  procured ;  and 
we  are  so  far  from  having  attained 
that  eminence  in  the  critical  art,  pos- 
Fessed  by  many,  of  reviewing  books 
tbey  have  never  seen,  that  we  could 


not  undertake  to  review  oar  brother's 
work  from  recollection  of  its  contents. 
We  can,  however,  most  cordially  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  of  all  our 
readers.  They  will  find  it  breathing 
the  spirit  of  a  matured  piety,  in  union 
with  a  highly-cultivated  taste,  and  a 
mind  rich  in  all  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge,  human  and  divine. 
The  volume  is  at  once  instructive 
and  attractive,  is  more  full  than  most 
of  books  in  that  invaluable  element, 
composed  of  many  ingredients,  chris- 
tian persuasiveness.  We  intend  to 
give  a  more  lengthened  notice  of  it 
in  next  Number. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 


FRANOB. 

AeUmhf  of  the  Paptuy  throughout  France. 
— The  effiarts  of>  the  priesthood  thronghout 
France  to  regain  their  former  influence  and 
power  are  increasing.  These  are  so  nnme- 
rona,  that  a  simple  alloson  to  some  of  them 
is  all  that  we  can  afford  at  present.  The 
bishops,  under  the  direction  of  their  metro- 
politans, have  commenced  holding  provin- 
dal  ooQDcils,  similar  to  the  meetings  held 
last  year  at  Paris,  at  Rbines,  and  in  other 
dioceses,  l^ese  meetings  are  composed 
exdusivdy  of  the  high  dignttaries  of  the 
pontifical  charcb,  and  some  theologians 
chosen  by  the  bishops.  The  low  dergy^  as 
it  is  called, — the  vioaries  and  cures — is 
banished  from  the  council,  as  well  as  the 
laity.  One  thing  which  characterises  these 
provineial  councils  is,  the  impenetrable 
seereoj  with  which  they  cover  their  deli- 
berations. Rmne  loves  not  publicity,  it 
fea»  the  light  of  day,  and  seeks  constantly 
to  envelope  itself  in  thick  darkness. 

JRamamst  Processions. — However  much 
the  papacy  loves  the  darkness,  yet  all  is 
not  hid  from  the  gaze  of  the  public.  The 
priesthood  grant  to  the  curiosity  of  the 
public— what  ?  Pompons  theatricals,  pro- 
oesmofis,  litaries,  masses  chanted  with  os- 
tentatious preparations — ^in  a  word,  every- 
thing  which  can  charm  the  eyes  and  ears. 
'*  Eight  or  ten  days  suice,"  says  the  oorre- 
spondent  of  Eoange&oal  Christendom^  "yon 


would  have  seen  in  every  town  and  Ullage, 
in  passing  through  our  conntryi  long  troops 
of  priests  clothed  in  their  most  magnificent 
ornaments.  They  were  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  young  Levites,  who  wave  the 
censors;  young  girls  in  white  robes,  with 
their  hair  crowned  with  flowers;  some 
poor  children  dressed  up  as  angels,  or 
costumed  in  the  most  ridiculous  vestments. 
Then  came  the  devout,  holding  their  prayer- 
books  in  their  hands,  and  chanting  litaries 
from  time  to  timcf.  All  the  relics  were 
exposed  to  the  open  day  for  the  oocadon. 
Then  appeared  a  bfly  statue  of  the  Vixgin, 
in  gilded  copper;  then  an  old  wooden  saint 
with  grotesque  flags  was  erected, — ^further 
on,  on  a  velvet  cushion,  carried  by  four 
demoiselles,  was  a  silver  heart,  representa- 
tive of  the  heart  of  Mary,  and  so  forth." 

The  Neto  Law  on  Public  Instruction.—' 
This  new  law  is  already  beginning  to  pro- 
duce its  fruits.  The  municipal  councils  in 
different  places  are  giving  up,  from  time  to 
time,  their  colleges  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
entrusting  the  education  of  their  children 
to  the  priesthood.  The  priests  gain  their 
object,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  display  of 
apparently  disinterested  liberality  on  their 
part,  in  offering  to  provide  from  their  own 
purses  a  salary  to  the  professors,  and 
otherwise  reilleving  the  municipal  councils, 
of  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  In- 
stantly the  Isy-professors  are  dismissed,  the 
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iatenuil  ^beipliM  of  the  college  it  dumged, 
and  the  whole  eeUblishmeot  is  remodelled 
after  the  image  of  Rome. 

Bmt.— In  return  for  the  Idodncaa  shown 
hj  the  Parieians  to  the  En^ish  friends  of 
peace  last  aatnmn,  during  the  sittings  of  the 
Peace  Societj  in  the  French  metTopolis,  a 
lew  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  assisted  bjr 
othere,  reeotred  to  make  an  offering,  the 
richest,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  pro- 
jeded  it,  that  thej  conld  make.    Towards 
the  dose  of  March  last,  a  depotation  of  four 
indiTidnals  proceeded  to  Paris  to  superin- 
tend the  distribotioa  of  a  lar^ge  collection  of 
the  holy  ecriptorsa.    The  depatation  was 
in  general  cordial^  received  by  catholics 
as  well  as  protestanta.     And  the  consent 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  haring  been 
procnred,  they  proceeded  to  execnte  their 
work.     The  total  number  of  Testaments 
distribated  was  8.000,  consisting  of  the 
following  varieties: — 2,000  copies  l2nK»., 
bound  in  purple  calf,  and  gilt-edged ;  900 
Poeket-Testaments,  in  roan,  gilded;   and 
100  plain   12mo.      Besides  these,    there 
were  2,000  parts,  consisting  of  the  **  Gospel 
of  Luke,'*  ''Gospel  of  Jolin,"*  and  *«The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  neatly  printed  in 
large  type,  with  purple  ooTers.     In  neariy 
all  the  Testaments  was  inserted  a  loose 
tablet,  inscribed  with  a  friendly  addresa 
from  friends  of  peace  in  Great  Britain,  and  ^ 
a  reference  to  aereral  passages  bearing  on 
the  peace  question;  they  were  also  folded 
in  envelopes  of  cartridge  paper,  bearing  the 
title  of  the  books,  and  the  Allowing  inscrip- 
tion  : — **  Qfi€r4  ptar  dt»  Ami»  de  h  Paix 
tlatu  la  Grand  Brektgae,*'     About  1,000 
of  the  Testaments  were  indiridually  distri- 
buted,  being  generally  addressed  to  the 
parties  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and 
forwarded  by  porten.    These  parties  in- 
dnded  the  twelve  Mairtt  of  Paris,  their 
AdjoktU  and  SecntarieM}  the  heads  of  the 
army  and  of  the  police;  100  MeprtteataiUi 
da  PtngpU;  150  Managen  of  Educational 
Institotwns;  420  NegocUmU;  150  Pkar- 
maaent;  severel  of  the  il  roves,  N^otaires, 
and  leading  roemben  of  the  **Sodety  of 
Christian  Morals." 

The  remainder  of  the  Testaments  and 
the  2,000  parts  were  pkced  in  the  hands 
of  thirty-three  interested  individuals,  in 
parcels  of  larger  or  smaller  amount,  for 
dtstribotion  to  their  iieighboon  and  ac- 
quaintances. 

8WBDEN. 
J^pirii  qf  InUiieronce  at  Work,     Coio  of 
fVtdriek    Olam   NiiMtotL-^ThM   simple- 
minded  and  devoted  man,  by  birth  a  Swede, 


several  yean  ago  went  as  a  aaHor  finm 
Sweden  to  America,  where  he  was  led  to 
experience  a  saving  diange.     Soon  after, 
he  returned,  impdkd  by  a  strong  desire  to 
do  good  in  his  fatherland.     For  some  tine 
he  was  engaged  to  labour  at  Gotfaeborg, 
diiefly  among  sailors,  in  disposng  of  faiblc>» 
distribnting  tncts,acd,   when  seasonablB, 
holding  meetings.    Having  adopted  Baptist 
views,  he  was  indaoed  not  only  to  profess 
them,  but  slso  to  accept  of  an  appmntment 
as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  congregation  ai 
Gotheborg.     The  case  was  taken  np  by 
the  Bishop  and  Conristory  of  the  Lntheran 
Chnrdi.       After    foil    examination     and 
xealoua  efibrts  to  reclaim   him   from   bis 
errors,  by  them  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
civil  authorities;    and  an  old  law   which 
inflicts  confiscation  of  goods,  and  baniih- 
ment    on    evecy   Swede   who    learea   the 
Lutheran  Charch,  has  been  recently  en- 
forced sgatnst  him.      Kilsson,  with  deep 
emotion,  protested  before  his  jndges  against 
the  severity  of  the  law,  and  only  requested 
that  should  sentence  bo  passed  against  him, 
the  execution  of  it  might  be  postponed  till 
he  had  arranged  some  important  matters, 
entmstcd  to  him  by  the  Missionary  and 
Bible  Sodettes,  before  he  bade  adien  to  his 
fatherland  for  ever.      Sentence,   however, 
was  passed  sgainst  him  on  a  snbseqnent 
day,   and    before   this    time,    nnleas    the 
clemency  of  the  king  hss  interposed.  Nils- 
son  haa  left  his  country — driven  from  it  by 
legalised    persecution.      The   B!4)tists    in 
England  and  the  Evangdical  Affiance  have 
memorialised  the  King  of  Sweden  in  bis 
behalf. 

ITALT. 

Pifp&y  amd  ike  BibU,  EjfbrU  ^  tkt 
PHeHkood  to  ffravent  ike  Oradatiom  of  tke 
Seripturet. — ^Aa  in  France,  so  in  Italy 
also  the  priesthood  have  taken  the  alarm, 
and  are  putting  forth  every  eflbit  to 
regain  their  former  inflnenoe  imd  power, 
and  to  win  back  the  people  to  bliad  and 
abject  submission  to  the  church.  To  secore 
this,  their  opposition  is  chiefly  directed 
against  the  bible,  as  the  most  powerfol 
element  introduced,  by  the  late  rev^ntioaa, 
against  their  system  of  iniquity  and  priest- 
craft. Provincial  synods  have  been  held, 
and  pastoral  letten  have  been  issned,  in 
which  the  bishops  try  to  sllnre  the  people, 
by  the  bribe  of  plenary  indulgence,  to  at- 
tend the  churdi,  and  to  offer  np  prayere 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy;  and,  not  to 
speak  of  lent-preachings,  and  fires,  and 
imprisonments,  the  bishops  have  fernocd  a 
committeeybr  tke  etrealaHon  ofgoodbookOy 
to  prevent  the  dreolation  of  antl-catboCc 
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books.  The  reign  of  miracUs  has  alio  been 
rerived,  and  tbe  Eoo^  a  little  journal  under 
the  management  of  the  prieett,  is  at  present 
fiiU  of  marvellous  stories  of  the  Madonna  of 
Rimini.  In  the  church  of  St  Augustine, 
at  Rimiiu,  a  picture  of  Mary,  **  Mateo 
Miseiicordiaei*'  painted  about  fiftj  years 
ago,  by  a  certain  obscure  painter  of  that 
neighbourhood,  has  opened  its  eyes  and 
moved  them.  Bishops  and  priests,  and 
crowds  of  ignorant  people  hare  hastened  to 
the  scene  to  witness  the  miracle  for  them- 
selves. Other  images,  it  is  said,  seized 
with  a  natural  desire  to  see  what  is  going 
on,  have  opened  their  eyes  also.  Amid  all 
these  things,  liowever,  the  truth  prevails; 
and  it  is  cheering  to  know  that  in  more 
than  one  quarter  of  Italy,  there  is  a  thirst  for 
the  water  of  life.  "  Since  January  1," 
says  a  (vrrespondent,  writing  from  Italy, 
"  we  have  sold  bibles  at  the  rate  of  ten  per 
day;  and  now,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  there 
are  only  300  left,  and  the  demand  for  them 
increaaee  daily.  We  have  discovered,  quite 
lately,  some  religious  assemblies  in  many 
parts  of  the  town.  They  meet  simply  for 
mutual  edification  in  the  truths  of  the 
bible,  and  that  with  the  danger  of  consider- 
able persecution  and  loss.  It  is  truly 
wonderful  to  see  how  the  numbers  of  be- 
lievers has  increased,  and  is  increasing, 
considering  the  little  liberty  that  is  given 
us." 


BUNOAUT. 

/Vee  Church  Mission  to  the  Jews  at  Pesth, 
— By  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Wingate,  of 
date  May  16, 1850,  it  appears  that  he  and 
hie  fellow-labourer,  Mr  Smith,  have 
resumed  their  work  among  the  Jews  with 
even  greater  prospects  of  success  than 
they  had  when  compelled  to  leave  Pesth  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Hungarian  war  in 
1848.  **  The  effect/*  says  Mr  Wingate,  *'  of 
the  recent  examination  of  the  school  on  the 
Jewish  population,  was  immediate.  Chil- 
dren and  parents  flocked  to  the  teachers, 
entreating,  as  the  greatest  favour,  that  their 
little  ones  might  be  enrolled.  During  the 
few  days  we  have  been  here,  we  have  re- 
ceived 120  additional  scholars,  which  more 
than  doubles  the  former  number.  We 
have  attempted  to  open  in  the  former 
premises,  fitted  up  as  they  were  for  ISO  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  continue  these.  We 
require  at  least  twice  the  old  space.  The 
number  of  Jewish  boys  and  girls  on  the 
roll  b  about  230.  With  the  exception  of 
three  or  four,  all  are  Israelites^  and,  except 
about  eighteen,  all  are  unbaptised.  The 
whole  of  these  children  are  tsugbt  the  New 
and  Old  Testament  scriptures,  our  own 


'  Shorter  CSaiechism,' and  every  ]jord*s-day 
assemble  together  in  the  school-room 
for  prayer,  reading  the  bible,  and  christian 
ezhOTtations  from  their  pbus  teacher,  Mr 
Schlech,  who,  in  1843,  was  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  under  the 
mission,  and  publicly  renounced  the  errors 
of  popery.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  conviction 
among  the  Jewish  community  of  the  moral 
worth  of  the  undertaking,  that,  had  wo  the 
means  and  the  instrumentality,  we  could 
have  at  least  500  Jewish  children  entrusted 
to  our  care."  A  distinguished  literary  Jew 
is  among  the  number  of  ioqnirers— the  most 
distinguished  literary  character,  Mr  Wingate 
adds,  among  the  Jews  of  £astern  Europe — 
member  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Paris  and 
Germany.  An  immense  quantity  of  Heb- 
rew Bibles  have  been  soU  in  connection 
with  the  mission,  and  orders  have  been 
sent  for  1000  copies  of  Hungarian  Bibles. 


ASIA. — 80CTH  SBAa. 
Missions  of  the  London  Missionary, 
Society. — Since  the  year  1839,  when  the 
lamented  Williams  fell  a  victim  to  his* 
benevolent  seal  for  the  salvation  of  the 
natives  of  the  Nem  Hebrides,  repeated  efibrts 
have  been  made  to  bring  these  barbarous 
islanders  under  the  influence  of  the  gospeL 
The  Rev.  Messrs  Turner  and  Nisbet,  having 
been  specially  designated  to  this  mission, 
took  up  a  position,  in  June,  1842,  on  the 
Island  of  Tanna,  where  they  laboured 
for  several  months,  amidst  alternate  hopes 
and  disappointments;  but  their  lives 
becoming  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
peril,  they  were  at  length  compelled  to 
retire,  with  their  families  and  native  assis- 
tants, to  Samoa.  Subsequently,  teachers 
were  again  located  at  Tanna,  as  well  as 
other  islands  of  the  group,  and,  with  some 
occasional  interruptions,  those  devoted  men 
were  enabled  to  maintain  their  footing  until 
the  arrival,  in  1848,  of  Messrs  Geddie  and 
Archibald,  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Misswn, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Powell,  from  Samoa, 
at  the  island  of  Anatom,  which  forms  the 
key  of  the  entire  group.  These  brethren 
have  commenced  operations  under  cheering 
auspices,  and,  from  the  intelligenoe  com- 
municated by  the  **  John  Williams"  on  her 
return  home  in  May  last,  it  appears  that  in 
the  most  of  these  islands  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  to  give  heed  to  the  messengers 
of  mercy.  At  Mangaia^  which  suffered  so 
much  from  the  destructive  hurricane  of 
1846,  the  native  christians  have  at  length 
succeeded  in  rearing  another  place  of 
worship,  constructed  of  more  durable 
materials,  and  far  more  commodious  than 
that  which   was  destroyed.    It  is  ninety- 
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Bz  feet  long,  66  feet  wide,  and  tweoty-one 
feet  high.  At  the  opening  of  the  chapel, 
Katake,  one  of  the  native  teachers,  pieaehed 
a  ahort  sermon  from  Lake  iL  10 :  '*  Behold  I 
hring  you  good  tidings  of  great  jvy,  which 
shall  he  to  all  people.**  After  the  sermon 
several  of  the  members  addressed  the 
assembly  in  muy  touching  and  appropriate 
remarks,  referring  to  the  building  which 
thej  had  lost  in  the  hurricane  of  1846,  and 
their  joj  in  being  permitted  to  enter  this 
new  building  before  they  departed  for  the 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heaTens.  The  Rev.  George  Gill  then 
preached  from  2  Gor.  v.  1 7 :  *'  If  any  man  be  in 
Cbriat,  he  is  a  new  creature  ;**  and  adminis* 
tersd  the  Lord*8  Supper.  At  TakUi,e7ta  un- 
der the  continuance  of  the  political  restric- 
tions  imposed  by  the  Frendi  invaders,  the 
reports  brought  home  aflbrd  cheering 
evidence  that  the  genial  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  have  at  length  penetrated 
the  dark  cloud  which  has  so  long  brooded 
over  that  bland,  and  that  her  people  are 
agab  flocking  to  their  sanctuaries,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  penitence  and  futh  are 
renewing  their  covenant  with  the  Lord.  A 
work  of  revival  is  going  forward  both  in 
TakiH  and  Eimeo,  Not  fewer  than  400 
have  been  added  to  the  churches  during  the 
past  year. 

AniOAr-OLD  CALABAB. 

AbotUion  of  Airman  tacrffloes. — By  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  aided  by  the  captains 
of  British  vessels  visiting  the  coast  of  Cala- 
bar, iinman  sacrifices  have  been  suppressed 
by  a  very  stringent  law,  passed  on  the  15tb 
of  February  hat.  The  law  was  forthwith 
proclaimed  in  the  market-place  witli  the 
cnstomary  formalities,  forbidding  any  sac- 
rifios  of  human  life  oa  the  death  of  any 
individnal   of   whate^'er  rank  or  station. 


Thia  humane  SBSctofwint  mcbs  to  fam 
diffused  great  joy  am^Mig  the  native  pepi* 
btion,  as  well  as  the  Erppaan  rssidtntt. 
The  missionaries  say  thai  '*  their  feeiagi 
were  lacerated  by  the  deeds  of  cmdty  sa4 
bkxNl,  of  which  tbey  have  ao  often  hesnl  ;* 
and  their  gratification  and  grat&ode  at  tk 
result  of  their  expostnUtioas  and  ynyta 
are  proportionally  great.  In  reply  to  i 
question  addressed  by  one  of  the  miiBios- 
aries  to  king  Archibong-,  What  wooU  b 
done  to  any  gentleman  who  may  hreak  tbb 
law  ?  he  assnred  me,  says  Mr  Andenee. 
that  it  is  so  strong  a  law  that  no  man  ce 
break  it.  Wishing  to  know  the  penally,  I 
asked  if  Egbo  law  wonld  km  kim? 
The  refdy  waa,  '*  He  will  chop  him  dova  to 
nothing;*'  that  is.  he  wiQ  format  to  Egiio  iS 
that  he 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Muwmoftht  Lfmdom  MkdmmnfS*- 
ciiB<!y.— The  Ber.  J.  J.  Freeman,  in  a  letter 
dated  Kuruman,  I>eoember  B,  1849,  sod 
addressed  to  the  foreign  seonelaiy  in  Loodee, 
after  having  passed  through  aavetal  of  Uie 
society's  ststions  in    South-  Afiies,  scd 
described  their  present  condition,  thas  cos- 
chides : — And  let  us  rejoice  in  thb^^ootf 
is  acomplishod.     Our  brethren  have  tot 
labonred  in  vain.     They  have  seals  to  tiKsr 
ministiy.     Tlie  Spirit  firom    on   high  has 
been  given,  and  souls  are  converted  to  Osi 
There  exists  as  decided  proof  of  the  power 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  energy  of  the  SpiiH 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  could  bare 
been  exhibited  in  the  days  of  tiie  apostH 
— not,  perhaps,  on  so  large  a  aeale,  bat  in 
the  cases  of  individuals.     Let  any  msn  wlw 
has  any  misgt\*ings  about  the  sooeMsfiil 
results  of  christian  missions,  ^s«e  mdtet, 
and,  if  he  is  capable  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  such  matters,  I  am  certam  whiUt  ba 
^'erdict  will  be. 


DOMESTIC. 


ImtituHon  ^f  the  Jiev.  G.  €.  Gorham.— 
This  gentleman,  from  whose  examination 
by  the  Bishop  of  Kxeter  the  recent  litiga- 
tion before  the  civil  and  ecclesiaiitical 
courts  of  England  on  the  subject  of  **  bap- 
tismal regeneration"  took  its  rise,  was  insti- 
tuted into  the  living  of  Bampford  Speke, 
within  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  on  the  6th  of 
August  last,  by  Sir  H.  Jenner  Fust,  at  the 
Court  of  Arches.  "  We  do  give  you,"  said 
the  judge,  •*  tm*,  lawful,  canonical  institu- 
tion, and  do  invest  yen  with  ull  the  rights 
and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  and 
do  commit  to  you  the  care  of  the  souls  of 
the  parishionerB  of  the  said  parish.** 


Designation  of  a  Mitnomary  fo  fkt  Jewt. 
— On  Wednesday  evening,  the  7th  of  Au' 
gust  last,  the  Bev.  Hermann  Philip,  a  eon- 
veitcd  Jew,  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  the 
ofiice  of  a  missionary  among  his  bietbreo, 
in  connection  with  the  Scottish  Society  fiff 
the  Conversicn  of  Israel.  The  services 
were  held  in  Queen  Street  Hall,  Edinbingfa* 
The  Bev.  James  Bobertson,  of  Portsbuiilif 
led  the  devotional  exercises,  and  the  Ber- 
George  Johnston,  of  Nicholson  Stmt, 
preached  from  Isaiah  ix.  11.  Mr  Pliilip> 
who  has  applied  to  be  admitted  into  the 
United  Presbyterian  Chuit^,  leaves  Soot- 
land  for  Algiers. 
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CHRIST   WALKING   ON   THE    SEA. 

By  a  wondrous  forthputting  of  the  divine  power  of  Jesus,  the  ^ye 
loaves  and  the  two  fishes  multiplied  as  they  were  divided,  and  grew 
as  they  were  consumed  ;  and,  after  five  thousand  men,  besides  women 
and  children,  had  partaken  of  them  till  they  were  satisfied,  more  re- 
mained at  the  conclusion  than  was  in  existence  at  the  commencement 
of  the  repast. 

After  this  striking  miracle,  our  Lord  sent  his  disciples  away  to  sea : 
'  And  straightway  Jesus  constrained  his  disciples  to  get  into  a  ship, 
and  go  before  to  the  other  side,  while  he  sent  the  multitude  away.' ' 
The  assembly  being  dispersed,  he  '  went  up  into  a  mountain  apart  to 
pray,  and  when  the  evening  was  come,  he  was  there  alone.'  While 
our  Lord  performed  such  wonders  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude, 
he  yet  loved  to  bo  alone.  And  those  who  are  averse  to  be  alone— 
who  feel  oppressed  with  languor  when  lefl  with  themselves  and  God — 
who  have  greater  pleasure  in  society,  in  the  charms  of  conversation, 
in  the  sparkles  of  wit,  and  other  blandishing  allurements  of  fashion- 
able company,  than  ever  they  felt  in  secret,  solitary,  sacred  commu- 
nion of  heart  with  God — such  have  not  the  same  mind  in  them  that 
was  in  Christ  Jesus ;  they  are  not  yet  awakened  to  the  higher  life  of 
their  immortal  part,  or  they  would  love  retirement  as  the  nurse  of 
inward  tranquillity,  the  soil  of  gi*eat  thoughts  and  noble  actions. 

Our  Lord  went  up  into  a  mountiiin  apart  to  pray.  God  is  every- 
where, and  every  place  where  a  suppliant  kneels  before  the  heavenly 
Majesty  is  hallowed  by  the  divine  presence.  Even  amid  the  rugged 
hill-tops  God  may  be  sought  as  lawfully,  and  will  be  found  as  readily, 
as  in  temples  made  with  hands,  and  consecrated  by  the  most  solemn 
formalities  of  human  invention.  By  his  exercise  on  the  mountain, 
our  Lord  has  enforced  on  his  disciples  the  duty  of  secret  prayer — 
prayer  where  no  eye  sees,  where  no  ear  hears,  but  that  of  God,  and 
where  there  is  nothing  to  distract  our  souls,  but  everything  to  aid 
the  ascension  of  our  thoughts  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  It  is  in 
secret  alone  that  we  can  unfold  our  whole  case  before  God,  and  con- 
descend upon  particulars  with  such  minuteness,  as  to  bring  our  whole 
moral  being  under  the  influence  of  prayer.  It  is  in  secret  alone  that 
we  can  confess  all  our  wanderings,  bewail  all  our  corruptions,  make 
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known  all  our  wants,  all  our  weaknesses,  all  our  fears,  without  which 
prayer  is  never  enough  individualised  to  secure  its  full  amount  of 
efficacy. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  the  time  when  the  Saviour  was  now 
engaged  in  secret  prayer.  It  was  after  he  had  constrained  the  dis- 
ciples to  enter  a  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
From  this  we  may  learn,  that,  when  the  disciples  go  to  sea,  Jesus 
goes  to  prayer ;  for  if  he  did  this  on  earth,  we  may  be  certain  that, 
whenever  the  bark  of  any  particular  disciple,  or  tlie  bark  of  the  chris- 
tian commonwealth,  is  about  to  bo  tossed  on  the  tempestuous  waves 
of  time,  Jesus  is  praying  for  them  on  the  high  mountain  of  the  hea- 
venly Zion  ;  and  it  is  consolatory  to  think  that  he  does  so,  not  only 
after  the  storm  has  come,  but  when  he  foresees  it  to  be  impending. 

And  there  was  need  of  his  prayers  in  the  present  instance,  for  the 
disciples  begin  to  be  in  danger :  *■  But  tlie  ship  was  now  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea  tossed  with  waves,  for  the  v/ind  was  contrary.'  When 
they  left  the  shore,  the  sky  was  clear,  tlie  wind  was  calm ;  and  as 
they  went  in  obedience  to  the  express  command  of  Jesus,  it  mig^t 
have  been  expected  that  they  would  have  a  prosperous  voyage.  But 
a  matter  may  have  a  calm  and  favourable  opening ;  and  yet,  though 
Christ's  authority  and  interest  are  concerned,  his  disciples  may  en- 
counter violent  storms  in  the  paths  of  indispensable  duty. 

This  little  boat  on  the  Galilean  sea  contained  a  most  precious 
cargo.  The  infant  church  was  there ;  there  were  the  apostles  of  the 
Lamb,  and  with  them  were  embarked  the  hopes  of  the  huraao  family. 
But  the  wind  was  contrary,  and  the  bark  is  tossed  with  waves  when 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  which  was  the  very  worst  situation,  because 
it  was  as  far  distant  as  possible  from  land  on  either  side.  The  disci- 
ples are  in  danger,  and  their  Lord  is  absent ;  the  ship  is  tossed,  and 
the  pilot  is  not  on  board.  Did  not  Christ  foresee  this  storm  ?  If  so, 
why  did  he  not  wait  till  it  was  over  before  sending  away  his  followers! 
or  why  not  go  along  with  them,  that  they  might  be  encouraged, 
when  it  arose,  by  his  presence  T  Christ  foresaw  that  storm,  and  every 
other  to  which  his  church  and  people  are  exposed ;  but  he  sends 
them  forth  to  encounter  these,  that  they  may  acquire  hardihood,  and 
learn  to  walk  by  faitli  and  not  by  sight.  And  when  they  go  forth  in 
obedience  to  his  commands,  if  they  encounter  storms,  and  if  for  a 
time  their  Master  may  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  their  danger,  yet,  if 
they  hold  on  in  the  path  of  duty,  they  may  rest  assured,  that  in  the 
most  seasonable  time  he  will  appear,  in  a  glorious  and  surprising 
manner,  for  their  deliverance,  making  the  very  element  of  danger  the 
pathway  of  his  own  glory  and  of  their  salvation. 

'  And  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  Jesus  went  unto  them, 
walking  on  the  sea.'  The  fourth  watch  was  from  three  till  six  o'clock. 
Sometime  between  these  two  hours,  Jesus  leaving  the  land,  went 
forth  towards  his  disci  plc.«,  walking  on  the  sea.  On  the  same  billows 
which  were  tossing  the  disciples  in  the  ship,  his  blessed,  footsteps 
found  a  firm  and  solid  pathway,  which  to  him  was  safe  as  a  highway 
of  marble,  and  across  the  summits  of  these  tempestuous  waves  he 
moved  in  triumph  to  the  rescue  of  his  servants.     What  a  miracle  was 
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here !— What  a  strikuig  proof  of  our  Lord's  divinity !  Here  we  see 
him  ruling  '  even  in  the  raging  of  the  sea.'  '  It  rolled  not  back  when 
Canute  gave  command ;'  but  it  does  homage  to  Jesus  Christ  Yes, 
assuredly  he  was  God :  for  of  whom  was  it  ever  said,  or  of  whom 
oould  it  ever  be  said,  unless  of  God,  that  <  his  way  was  in  the  sea, 
and  his  footsteps  in  the  mighty  waters  ? '  How  much  food  for  thought 
have  we  here !  What  strong  consolation,  amid  all  the  tempests  which 
assail  the  church,  or  assail  ourselves,  that  we  have  a  Master  who  can 
walk  on  the  summits  of  the  very  waves  from  which  we  are  in  peril,  and 
who  can  make  the  element  of  danger  on  our  part  the  medium  of  salva- 
tion on  his !  '  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods :  glorious 
in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  ever  doing  wonders ! ' 

It  was  a  most  glorious  sight  to  behold  the  Saviour  walking  on  the 
billows  of  the  stormy  sea.  But  when  God  comes  forth  for  the  deli- 
verance of  his  people,  they  are  often  afraid  of  their  Deliverer.  Instead 
of  being  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  Jesus,  the  disciples  were  troubled. 
They  could  not  believe  their  own  eyes.  Unbelief  had  such  a  power 
over  them,  that  they  judged  it  to  be  impossible  so  great  a  miracle 
could  be  performed,  and  they  concluded  that  it  was  a  spirit  which 
they  saw ;  and  so  unmanned  were  they  by  the  apparition,  that  they 
cried  out  for  fear.  Imagination  is  one  of  the  greatest  antagonists  of 
faith,  and  the  worst  of  all  interpreters  of  what  is  submitted  either  to 
the  reason  or  the  senses,  especially  in  matters  of  religion.  Under  its 
malignant  intiuence,  how  often  have  the  church  and  people  of  God 
been  troubled  by  the  appearance  of  their  Deliverer?  How  often  have 
they  imagined  that  Christ  was  a  spirit  ?  How  often  have  they  cried 
out  for  fear,  because  of  the  appearance  of  events  which,  when  de- 
veloped, were  to  be  full  of  glory  to  God,  and  of  comfort  and  ad  van 
tage  to  themselves  t 

The  disciples  were  far  more  afraid  because  of  their  Master  than 
ever  they  had  been  of  the  storm.  We  do  not  read  of  their  crying  out 
because  of  their  danger,  but  they  cried  out  with  fear  as  their  Deliverer 
drew  near  them :  '  But  straightway  Jesus  spake  unto  them,  and 
said.  It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid.'  ^  Ilia  I;  be  not  afraid  J  He  does  not  say 
who  he  was,  nor  was  that  necessary.  The  Redeemer  is  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega  of  his  people.  They  all  know  his  voice,  and  need  not  to 
inquire  his  name  :  <  My  sheep  know  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and 
they  follow  me.'  They  speak  of  Jesus  as  if  there  were  no  other  than 
he  in  the  world :  '  We  know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  HiH,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.'  Christ,  in  like  manner,  re- 
veals himself  as  the  all  of  his  people:  'It  is  I;  be  not  afraid.'  It  is 
I,  and  you  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  me ;  it  is  I,  and  you  have 
no  reason  to  fear  anything  else  while  I  am  with  you.  Be  of  good 
cheer,  for  in  me  you  have  sufficient  security  for  your  safety  in  the 
greatest  dangers.  And  Christ  himself  is  the  only  safeguard  of  the 
church  and  of  individual  believers.  In  seeing  Christ,  seeing  him  to 
be  what  he  is  in  his  person  and  offices,  in  seeing  him  to  be  where  he 
IS,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  there  possessed  of  <  all  power 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,'  and  in  listening  with  believing  hearts  to  the 
gracious  words  which  proceeded  from  his  mouth,  we  may  in  all  cir- 
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cumstances  allay  our  fears,  and  compose  oar  souls  from  all  distractii^ 
anxiety  either  about  personal  or  public  interests.  Christ  is  on  the 
sea ;  he  is  near  to  the  vessel  which  contains  his  disciples ;  and  while 
they  believe  him  to  be  there,  they  have  no  need  to  be  afraid.  Though 
all  the  saints  and  angels  should  say,  It  is  I;  be  not  afraid,  their  words 
would  be  powerless ;  but  when  Jesus  says  so,  we  may  lay  our  heads  on 
the  pillow  of  his  promises,  and  sleep  securely  in  the  midst  of  the  storm. 

While  we  never  can  have  too  much  faith,  that  Jesus  will  deliver  us 
from  dangers  into  which  we  are  brought  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, we  must  beware  of  bnnging  ourselves  into  danger^  in  order  that 
Christ  may  be  glorified  by  our  deliverance.  It  should  content  us  to 
behold  our  Kedeemer  walking  on  the  waters ;  and  we  should  beware 
of  ambitiously  aspiring  to  walk  on  them  ourselves.  Into  this  crrur 
one  of  the  apostles  fell.  With  characteristic  ardour  and  rashness, 
*  Peter  answered  him  and  ^aid,  If  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  unto  thee 
on  the  water.'  Hero  is  at  once  unbelief  and  presumptuous  confidence; 
for  however  dissimilar  they  are  in  certain  respects,  distrust  and  pre- 
sumption are  not  seldom  found  allied.  Peter  will  not  believe  his 
eyes  and  his  ears.  He  sees  Jesus  walking,  and  hears  Jesus  speaking, 
but  in  despite  of  the  evidence  of  sense,  he  does  not  believe.  lie  must 
have  a  sign,  to  confirm  the  reality  of  the  divine  miracle  on  which  he 
was  gazing  with  his  eyes.  He  must  be  enabled  to  walk  on  the  waters 
himself,  before  he  will  believe  that  Jesus  is  walking  on  them.  Like 
too  many  in  all  ages,  he  will  place  more  faith  in  what  is  his  own 
than  in  what  Christ  is — he  will  have  more  coufidence  in  his  own  ex- 
perience than  in  Christ's  divinity.  This  is  to  reverse  the  proper 
exercise.  The  experience  of  the  saints,  though  useful  for  confirma- 
tion in  its  own  place,  is  at  best  no  more  than  a  pinning  in  the  build- 
ing, to  keep  firm  the  larger  stones ;  and  the  house  would  have  a  poor 
foundation  that  was  built  on  these  small  stones.  And  no  better  is  it 
to  put  our  own  experience  of  what  Christ  has  enabled  us  to  do,  or 
privileged  us  to  enjoy,  in  the  place  of  Christ  himself.  Peter  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  this  snare,  when  he  would  place  more  confidence 
in  being  enabled  to  walk  on  the  water  himself  than  in  believing  this 
wonderful  work  performed  by  Christ. 

Still,  there  was  something  of  boldness  in  the  proposal  thns  to  ven- 
ture himself  on  the  sea ;  and  had  it  been  warranted  by  a  call  from 
Christ,  this  forwardness  would  have  been  the  proof  of  high  courage 
in  this  npostlc.  As  matters  were,  it  rather  indicated  presumption 
than  faith.  Jesus,  however,  in  order  to  show  the  glory  of  his  own 
power,  and  in  order  to  make  Peter  feel  his  weakness,  in  great 
wisdom  and  condescension  bade  the  apostle  come  to  him.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  mandate,  Peter  came  out  of  the  ship  and  committed 
himself  to  the  tempestuous  sea,  and,  by  the  divine  power  of  his  Master 
girdling  him  around,  and  animating  him  within,  *•  he  walked  on  the 
water  to  go  to  Jesus.'  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  Lord  walking  on 
the  sea ;  but  it  was  still  more  wonderful  to  behold  such  a  power  con- 
veyed to  his  servant.  While,  however,  ho  lifted  him  up  thus  liigh  in 
honour,  he  would  make  Peter  feel  how  utterly  weak  he  was  in  him- 
self—that while  he  could  do  all  things  while  Christ  supported  him, 
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he  was  ready  to  perish  the  moment  he  was  lefl  unto  himself:  '  And 
when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid,  and  began  to  sink.' 
What  a  lesson  for  all  is  here !  While  he  looked  on  Jesus,  he  walked 
steadfastly  even  on  the  waves.  Vii^tue  comes  forth  from  the  person 
of  our  Lord,  which  calmed,  tranquilised,  and  upheld  him.  The  mo- 
ment, however,  his  eye  turned  aside  from  Jesus,  the  moment  it  is 
fixed  on  the  boisterous  waters,  that  moment  ho  is  weak,  he  is  gone, 
he  sinks,  and  ciies  out,  *  Lord,  save  me  I  *  He  now  feels  by  experi- 
ence his  utter  helplessness  in  such  a  scene.  The  presumption  is  gone 
which  made  him  say,  ^  Lord,  bid  me  come  unto  thee  on  the  water;' 
and  he  now  feels,  that  unless  Christ  save  him,  he  must  perish.  In 
this  we  have  the  very  picture  of  Jesus  coming  to  a  soul,  and  of  a  soul 
beginning  to  come  to  Jesus.  When  the  calm  of  the  soul  has  been 
broken,  and  it  has  been  subjected  for  a  time  to  the  storm,  and  when 
Jesus  comes  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  and  shows  himself  to 
the  tossed  and  tempest-driven  sinner,  there  is  often  much  of  presump- 
tion mingled  with  the  first  actings  of  faith,  and  the  man  fancies  he  is 
able  to  walk,  and  so  long  as  he  keeps  his  eye  on  Jesus,  he  can  do  so ; 
but,  whenever  he  listens  to  the  boisterous  winds  of  temptations,  and 
beholds  the  mighty  waves  of  corruption  with  which  he  has  to  struggle, 
he  is  abased  and  humbled,  and  made  to  feel  how  utterly  infirm  and 
altogether  weak  he  is ;  and  he  sees  that  there  is  no  hope  nor  help  un- 
less in  that  prayer  of  faith,  *  Lord,  save  me.'  Yes :  to  be  saying, 
*  Lord,  save  mc,'  is  a  far  better  frame  to  be  in  than  to  be  saying, 
'  Bid  me  come  to  thee  on  the  water.'  But  Jesus  never  was  inatten- 
tive to  that  cry,  '  Lord,  save  me,'  when  it  was  an  utterance  of  the 
heart.  Speedily  and  effectually  he  answered  Peter  :  *  Jesus  stretched 
forth  his  hand,  and  caught  him.'  We  need  not  the  consolations  and  en- 
couragements of  Christ* s  word  alone :  we  also  require  the  salvation  of 
Christ's  arm.  We  need  to  be  saved  by  power  as  well  as  by  truth — by  the 
kingly  arm  of  our  Saviour  Prince,  as  well  as  by  the  meritorious  sacri- 
fice of  our  Great  High  Priest.  Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
caught  hold  of  Peter ;  but  while  he  upheld  the  apostle  by  his  power,  he 
rebuked  him  in  his  wisdom  :  *  O,  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst 
thou  doubt?'  It  was  weakness  of  faith  which  made  Peter  doubt 
whether  it  was  Jesus.  It  was  want  of  faith  which  originated  his  de- 
sire to  be  enabled  to  walk  upon  the  waters.  It  was  want  of  faith 
which  made  him  afraid  after  he  was  on  the  sea.  Lack  of  faith  had 
well  nigh  been  his  ruin.  And  want  of  faith  is  always  dangerous.  It 
first  brings  us  into  peril,  and  then  it  doubles  the  penl  into  which  we 
have  been  brought.  Were  it  not  the  gracious  and  watchful  care  of 
our  Almighty  Saviour,  we  would  all  be  ruined  for  want  of  faith. 
Everything  to  which  we  put  our  hands  would  miscarry,  and  in  the 
end  we  would  lose  our  own  souls.  But  the  arm  of  Jesus  is  full  of 
power.  It  is  able  to  hold  up  the  sinking  soul,  to  keep  the  head  above 
water  even  in  the  most  tempestuous  sea.  Never  can  the  believer  be 
placed  in  circumstances  in  which  Jesus  is  not  both  able  and  willing 
to  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  hold  him  up  in  safety.  Look,  believer, 
at  Peter  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  while  both  are  standing  on  the  raging 
sea !     He  is  raised  up  from  among  the  devouring  waves,  into  which 
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he  had  bogun  to  sink,  and  safely  placed  among  his  feUow-servants  in 
the  ship.  Is  not  this  the  very  Saviour  required  by  helpless  creatures 
such  as  we,  who  are  exposed  to  dangers,  to  perplexities,  to  difficulties 
which  at  times  overwhelm  our  hearts,  and  to  contend  against  which 
we  are  powerless?  Is  not  this  the  Saviour  which  we  require,  one 
who  can  walk  beside  us  upon  the  sea  when  it  is  stormy,  and  who  is 
able,  by  his  divine  arm,  to  raise  us  from  the  midst  of  the  all-de- 
vouring waves,  and  place  us  in  safety  ?  Were  it  not  our  unbelief,  we 
might  in  all  circumstances  enjoy  the  most  blessed  Inmquillity,  by 
having  our  hearts  fixed,  trusting  in  this  gracious  Lord. 

With  what  force  would  the  reproof  come  home  to  Peter's  mind, 
'Wherefore  didst  thou  doubt t'     There  was  no  reason  why  yon 
should  have  been  afraid  when  you  went  forth  at  my  command.     Yoa 
might  have  felt  assured  that  I  would  provide  for  your  safety.   Whexe* 
fore,  then,  didst  thou  doubt?     Why  were  you  a^aid  of  the  sea  when 
I  was  there  ?     Was  not  I  able  to  control  the  boisterous  wind,  and  to 
preserve  in  that  stormy  sea  f     You  would  have  walked  firm  and  up- 
right on  it,  as  on  adamant,  if  your  unbelief  had  not  interrupted  the 
communication  of  my  power  into  your  soul.   With  Christ's  arm  about 
him,  Peter  would  feel  how  weak,  and  wayward,  and  foolish  his  un- 
belief had  been,  and  how  very  ungrateful  and  impious  it  was  to 
entertain  the  slightest  doubts  of  sudi  a  Saviour.    And  it  is  Christ's 
ordinary  way  to  rebuke  the  unbelief  of  his  people,  while  he  relieves 
their  necessities.    From  this  we  may  learn,  that  unbelief  is  the  grand 
source  of  the  soul's  weakness.  It  is  the  parent  of  fear,  and  cowardice, 
and  fainting.    It  chills,  and  contracts,  and  shrivels  up  the  soul,  blinds 
the  eye,  withers  the  arm,  makes  men  sink  when  they  might  stand  up- 
right, and  barren  in  situations  where  they  ought  to  be  fruitful. 
Whereas  faith  braces,  and  expands,  and  invigorates  the  souU  and  fills 
it  with  exalted  thoughts,  the  produce  of  exalted  feelings,  and  nerves  it 
for  the  most  arduous  sen-ice.     Wherefore,  then,  should  there  be 
doubt  ?    Unbelief  is  always  unreasonable.    It  is  unreasonable  even  in 
the  worst  and  most  calamitous  circumstances  in  which  we  can  be 
placed.     Bo  it  that  we  are  on  the  sea  t     Be  it  that  the  winds  are  up, 
and  the  waves  are  high!     Has  not  Christ  foreseen  the  storm?     Has 
he  not  been  praying  about  it  by  anticipation?     Is  he  not  walking  ia 
royal  majesty  on  the  very  waves  by  which  we  are  tossed  ?     We  may 
not  see  him  at  first,  because  of  the  darkness;    but  in  the  fourth 
watch,  when  the  light  begins  to  break,  we  shall  then  behold  '  his 
goings  and  his  steps  of  maj esty.'    Believers  shall  hear  his  voice  cheering 
them,  they  shall  feel  his  arm  supporting  them ;  he  shall  conduct  them 
to  a  place  of  safety,  and  put  an  end,  by  his  presence  and  his  power, 
to  the  storm  itself.     '  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  ship  the 
wind  ceased.'    It  is  encouraging  to  God's  people,  in  the  midst  6f  per- 
plexities, to  reflect  that  every  storm  shall  have  a  calm — that  their 
Master  *  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  seas  and  the  tumults  of  the  people ;' 
and  they  should  confidently  believe,  even  when  they  are  most  driven 
and  tossed  upon  the  waves,  that  Christ  will  put  down  these  winds, 
and  make  the  sea  calm  again,  and  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will  bring 
gloxy  to  his  own  name  and  gladness  to  his  people's  hearts. 
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And  when  deliverance  comes,  how  ought  it  to  be  improved  ?  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  feel  delighted  with  our  own  safety,  and  speak  of 
the  perils  of  the  storm,  as  contrasted  with  the  now  calm  heavens  and 
the  tranquil  sea ;  nor  is  it  enough  that  we  feel  and  express  emotions 
of  gratitude.  Deliverances  are  never  understood  aright  unless  the 
glory  of  God  is  seen  as  the  chief  thing  in  them,  and  the  spectator  is 
filled  witli  admiration.  '  And  they  that  were  in  the  ship  came  and 
worshipped  him,  saying,  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God.'  The 
deity  of  Christ  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  he  is  and  does  for  his 
people;  but  to  see  this  experimentally — to  see  in  his  word,  in  his 
cross,  in  his  providence,  rays  of  divinity  breaking  forth — to  see 
divine  wisdom,  and  power,  and  love,  in  delivering  our  own  souls  from 
death,  in  extricating  us  from  difficulties,  and  protecting  us  amid  the 
greatest  dangers — that  is  a  lesson  worth  learning,  even  at  the  expense 
of  much  hardship;  for  it  is  glorifying  to  Christ — it  is  supporting,  sancti- 
fying, and  satisfying  to  the  soul.  Every  such  display  of  the  Re- 
deemer's glory  tends  to  increase  faith,  at  once  by  strengthening  its 
foundations,  and  by  carrying  the  soul  aloft  from  the  seen  to  the  un« 
seen — ^from  the  events  that  occur  in  providence  to  the  presence  of  the 
God  of  providence. 

The  passage  which  we  have  thus  cursorily  glanced  at  is  historioal, 
and  many  can  see  no  gospel  in  history.  But,  rightly  viewed,  we  have 
here  the  history  of  the  whole  church,  and  of  every  individual  saint  in 
miniature.  The  voyage  of  the  disciples  across  the  sea  of  Galilee  is 
an  emblem  of  the  voyage  of  human  life  as  made  by  every  believer, 
and  of  the  passage  of  the  whole  church  across  the  sea  of  time.  Also, 
we  have  in  this  an  emblem  of  Christ's  appearance  in  our  world  for 
the  salvation  of  his  chosen  people.  He  came  walking  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee  to  deliver  his  disciples ;  but  in  his  infinite  compassion,  and  in 
the  greatness  of  his  strength^  when  his  people  were  about  to  perish,  he 
came  walking  on  the  billows  of  divine  wrath,  and  made  these  a  highway 
for  their  salvation.  By  enduring  the  wrath  of  God  in  his  own  body 
on  the  accursed  tree,  he  made  the  element  of  danger  the  pathway  of 
safety.  Having  endured  the  curse  of  the  law,  all  who  believe  on  him 
shall  surely  be  brought  into  a  state  of  everlasting  safety — ^  they  shall 
never  come  into  condemnation.'  What  would  have  become  of  Peter, 
if  our  Lord  had  not  put  forth  his  hand  and  caught  him  ?  and  what 
will  become  of  us,  if  we  do  not  find  salvation  from  his  almighty  arm! 
Wherefore,  conscious  of  our  helplessness,  and  alive  to  our  danger,  let 
us  call  on  him  by  earnest  and  importunate  prayer — prayer  like  that 
of  Peter  when  he  cried  out,  '  Lord,  save  me.'  Such  a  prayer  will 
ascend  to  heaven ;  it  will  touch  the  heart  of  Jesus ;  it  will  cause  his 
everlasting  arms  to  be  outstretched  for  our  deliverance.  Let  us  give 
ourselves  to  Christ,  and  have  confidence  in  him ;  let  us  go  wherever 
he  commands  us ;  and  though  he  send  us  to  the  sea,  and  we  have  to 
encounter  storms,  and  he  may  seem  for  a  time  to  take  no  notice  of  us — 
though  danger  may  impend,  and  when  we  go  up  to  the  watch-tower 
of  sense,  and  look  forth  from  it  with  the  spy-glass  of  reason — though 
we  may  be  able  to  descry  no  signal  of  coming  deliverance,  yet  *  Jeho- 
vah-Jireh,  in  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen.'     '  Then  shall 
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ye  know,  if  ye  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,  that  his  going  forth  is  pre* 
pared  as  the  morning.'  Tim  clement  of  danger  phall  be  made  the 
highway  of  deU\eruncc.  The  billows  of  conviction  of  sin  shall  be 
made  the  path  along  which  he  cumcs  to  ihe  heart  at  firsty  or  by  which 
he  returns  after  being  nb.*icnt.  The  wav(.*s  of  personal  affliction,  the 
feet  of  Jesus  is  coming  along  tlicm  also,  either  to  take  possession  of 
the  80ul|  or  to  advance  a  work  he  has  formerly  begun. 

*  God  moves  in  a  mjsterioDB  waj 
His  wonders  to  perfrniD ; 
lie  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea ; 
lie  rides  upon  the  &torm.* 

And  as  in  personal  so  in  public  matters.  In  doing  Chi*ist*s  com- 
mands, or  rather  for  doing  Christ's  commands,  the  church  may  often 
meet  witli  peril  in  her  passage.  There  may  seem  to  be  no  outgate  for 
her.  Christ  may  appear  to  be  leaving  her  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  from  on  high  he  is  watching  all  her  state,  and  in  due  time  he  wiQ 
come  unseen,  and  make  her  very  difficulties  the  means  of  safe^;  and 
though  she  may,  while  deliverance  is  incomplete,  be  more  afraid  of  the 
means  adopted  to  save  her,  than  she  is  of  the  danger  itself,  yet  in  due 
time  she  shall  see,  if  she  continue  faithful,  that  her  deliverer  is  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  anxious  apprehensions  arose  from  want  of  faith,  that 
led  her  to  look  more  to  difficulties  than  to  the  obeat  God  oor 
Saviour. 


CHRISTIAN    MISSIONS. 


A  SIMPLE  enumeration  of  the  various  societies  that  have  been  formed 
in  connection  with  the  cause  of  christian  missions  is  not  sufficient  of 
itself  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  just  and  adequate  conception  of  the 
vast  amount  of  instrumentality  employed  towards  this  object.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  this,  it  is  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  merely  ex- 
ternal framework  to  the  nature  of  the  instrumentality  thus  employed, 
of  which  these  societies  are  but  the  index.  This  consists  of  men 
as  well  as  of  means, — of  living  moral  agents,  bringing  all  the  direct 
personal  influence  of  which  they  are  possessed,  both  in  the  power  of 
spoken  language,  and  the  force  of  a  living  example,  to  bear  upon  their 
object ;  as  well  as  the  resources  by  which  they  are  supported  in  their 
work,  and  the  subordinate  agencies  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  cany 
it  forward.  Of  these  devoted  men,  some  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
overpowering  influence  of  an  inhospitable  climate  just  when  entering 
on  their  field  of  labour ;  and  others  by  the  savage  cruelty  of  those 
whom  they  sought  to  bless,  and  among  whom  they  were  willing  to 
spend  and  be  spent  in  imparting  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Many  of  them  have  fulfilled  their  appointed  service,  and,  bending 
under  the  weight  of  years  and  of  toil,  have  retired  from  the  field,  and 
their  places  have  been  supplied  by  others.  Not  a  few  of  them — ^men 
of  high  renown  and  of  lofty  attainments  in  every  department  of  know- 
ledge— ^have  died  in  it,  being  old  and  full  of  dn3'S,  and  their  bones  have 
found  a  resting-place  in  the  adopted  lands  of  their  arduous  and  self- 
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denying,  but  honourable  work.  Though  tho  labourers  have  died,  the 
work  has  never  ceased.  Candidates  have  never  been  found  wanting 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  have  rested  from  their  labours, — 
men  in  no  respect  less  devoted  in  spirit,  and  prepared,  with  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  and  with  deep  humility,  to  earn  for  themselves, 
in  the  field  of  missionary  enterprise,  the  same  honours  so  justly 
awarded  to  their  predecessors.  And  from  time  to  time  one  after 
another  has  been  added  to  their  number,  till  at  length,  according  to 
the  latest  calculation  made  by  Dr  Harris  in  1842,  about  1500  ordained 
christian  missionaries  from  Britain  and  America,  with  about  5000native, 
and  other  salaried  teachers,  catechists,  readers,  helpers,  and  assistants 
of  various  kinds,  are  at  present  employed  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
heathen  world, — ^in  North  and  South  America  ;  in  Africa  and  Asia ; 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  seeking 
the  salvation  of  those  among  whom  they  dwell,  and  teaching  them  to 
turn  from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the  only  living  and  true  God. 

The  resources  by  which  this  agency  is  supported  and  kept  in  ope- 
ration are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  christianised  nations  of  Britain 
and  America;  and,  from  small  beginnings,  these  resources  have 
gradually  increased,  till  they  now  amount,  in  annual  income, 
taking  Dr  Harris's  calculation  here  also,  to  a  sum  considerably 
upwards  of  £505,000.  To  a  very  great  extent,  too,  the  parties  by 
whom  these  funds  have  been  supplied  have  accompanied  them  with 
earnest  and  fervent  prayer  to  the  God  of  missions,  that  he  would 
consecrate  them  to  his  service,  and  render  effectual  by  his  blessing 
the  labours  of  his  servants  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  And 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  If  it  can  be  estimated,  what  amount  of 
good  has  been  accomplished  by  this  instrumentality?  We  ought 
not,  indeed,  from  that  result,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  draw  any  conclusion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  christian  missions  to  the  heathen,  or  as  to  the 
duty  of  contributing  of  our  substance  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in 
other  lands.  That  question  is  already  settled,  and  settled  beyond 
dispute.  Duty  is  ours — ours  by  the  command  of  the  ascended  Re- 
deemer— the  result  is  of  God.  Viewing,  however,  the  instrumentality 
thus  employed  as  consisting  of  so  many  agents  levied  from  the  ranks 
of  the  christian  church  for  foreign  service,  and  the  funds  by  which 
they  are  supported  as  so  much  substance  drawn  from  the  christian 
treasury  for  service  in  foreign  lands,  the  question  still  presents  itself, 
and  must  present  itself  to  every  reflecting  mind,  what  has  been  the 
result  ?  what  amount  of  good  has  been  accomplished  ?  The  seed  has 
been  sown,  what  return  has  it  brought,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
fruit?  The  inquiry  is  both  natural  and  interesting,  and  may  be 
viewed  in  a  variety  of  aspects,  according  to  the  interest  which  men 
feel  on  the  subject  of  christian  missions  generally,  or  the  conclusions 
at  which  they  may  seek  respectively  to  arrive.  Through  whatever 
medium  it  may  be  viewed,  it  will  be  found,  when  impartially  con- 
sidered, that  christian  missions  have  already  produced  results  of  a 
satisfactory  kind  ;  as  much  so  as  any  enterprise  in  which  the  world 
has  been  engaged.  Look  at  them  physically — and  it  is  in  this  light 
the  genius  of  discovery  looks  at  them — how  many  regions,  hitherto 
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unknown,  of  the  earth's  surface  have  they  explored ;   and  hy  the 
additions  made  to  the  map  of  the  world,  how  much  has   been 
contributed  to  complete  and   perfect  the  geog;rapby  of  the  globe. 
Only  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  Lake  Ngami,  in  the  interior  of 
South  Africa,  has  been  subtracted,  by  the  exertions  of  a  christian 
missionary,  from  the  unexplored  regions  of  that  vast  continent ;  and 
his  services  in  this  department  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society.    Look  at  them  sociallj^ — and  it  is  in  this  light 
the  genius  of  philanthropy  looks  at  them — how  much  have  they  done 
to  improve  the  condition  of  man  ;  and  by  introducing  the  arts  and 
manners  of  civilised  life,  where  heretofore  they  were  unknown,  how 
greatly  have  they  enlarged  the  sphere  of  human  happiness  and  com- 
fort?   Ldcerally,  they  have  clothed  the  naked,  they  have  fed  the 
hungry,  they  have  instructed  the  ignorant ;  and  by  training  them  to 
habits  of  industry  and  activity,  they  have  raised  them  to  a  phice  in 
the  scale  of  civilised  nations.     ^  By  1758,'  says  the  Missionary  Guide 
Book,  *New  Herrnhut  had  become  a  pleasant  little  village;  and  where 
before  only  barren  rocks  and  heaps  of  sand  were  spread  around,  there 
was  now  the  missionary's  house,  the  chapel,  the  court-yard,  and  the 
garden,  all  laid  out  in  neat  and  regular  order,  and  the  adjacent  land 
was  now  clothed  in  summer  with  the  most  rich  and  verdant  grass ; 
so  that  the  settlement  might  justly  be  considered  as  the  '*  garden  of 
the  Lord"  in  the  midst  of  the  most  desolate  ^Sviiderness."  '     'As 
everywhere  else,'  says  Ellis,  who  wrote  in  1819,  '  so  also  at  Otaheite, 
the  plough  has  followed  the  cross ;  and  agriculture,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  useful  arts,  has  succeeded  in  the  train  of  Christianity. 
The  London  Society  has  sent  out  more  missionaries  thither,  some  of 
whom  were  experienced  in  agriculture,  and  othei^  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures ;  and  the  natives  are  so  eager  to  learn,  that  all  kinds  of  arts 
and  trades  flourish  there,  and  they  have  even  a  cotton  manufiBictory. 
AU  heathen  games  and  dances  are  done  away  with.    Once  every  vice 
prevailed ;  at  present  no  profane  language  is  heard  in  the  island, 
except  when  European  ves^ls  are  staying  there.    There  are  already 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  institutions  for  taking  care  of  the  aged  in 
those  islands,  where,  a  short  time  ago,  the  aged  and  the  sick  were 
exposed  to  starvation,  or  oven  burned  alive.'    Look  at  missions  adm* 
tificcUly — and  it  is  in  this  light  the  genius  of  philosophy  looks  at  them — 
how  much  have  they  done  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge; 
and  by  the  flood  of  light  which  they  have  shed  upon  the  knowledge 
of  men  and  the  various  objects  presented  in  the  wide  field  of  nature, 
they  have  shown,  besides  the  fruits  which  science  has  already  gathered 
by  their  instrumentality,  how  much  she   may  yet  gather  from  an 
enterprise  from  which  at  first  she  expected  nothing.     While  in  the 
higher  walks  of  literary  inquiry,  in  giving  name  and  form  to  the  most 
barbarous  dialects,  and  reducing  them  at  an  almost  inconceivable  ex- 
pense of  labour  and  toil,  to  the  rules  of  grammatical  construction,  and 
fixing  them  in  the  columns  of  the  lexicon,  tiie  heralds  of  salvation 
have  won  for  themselves  immortal  honours.     In  thb  department,  the 
labours  of  Morrison  and  Milne  in  China,  and  Carey  and  Marshman 
and  Ward  in  India,  *  the  noble,  the  immortal  triumvirate  of  Seram- 
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pore/  will  never  bo  forgotten.  And  the  history  of  christian  missions 
now  records  the  triumphant  fact,  that  in  connection  with  the  labours 
of  christian  missionaries  the  bible  has  been  translated  into  more  than 
a  hundred  languages.  Look  at  them  commercially — ^and  it  is  in  this 
light  the  genius  of  industry  looks  at  them — the  ambassadors  of  the 
cross  have  become  the  pioneers  of  the  merchant,  and  by  the  success 
of  their  labours  have  opened  a  wide  door  for  the  introduction  of 
£aropean  and  American  manufactures  where  hitherto  it  had  been 
entirely  closed.  On  the  isle  Michilli-Mackinae,  commonly  called 
Mackinaw,  in  North  America,  is  the  principal  agency  of  the  North 
American  fur  trade ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  North  American 
merchants  constantly  reside  on  the  island.  Others  arrive  in  the  sum- 
mer to  make  purchases ;  and  whole  tribes  of  Indians  travel  hither 
from  the  north-western  provinces,  to  exchange  their  fur  commodities 
for  European  manufactures.  To  this  island  the  missionary  Ferry, 
of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  came  in  1823.  He  soon  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  a  mission  here,  and  commenced  one  princi- 
pally in  setting  up  suitable  schools.  For  this  purpose  he  bought  a 
piece  of  land,  that  he  might  further  the  Indians  in  agriculture  and 
gardening,  and  set  up  workshops,  to  bring  the  youtl^  into  the  way  of 
learning  tdl  sorts  of  handicraft.  His  plan  and  his  zeal  met  with  ap- 
probation and  support  from  the  merchants ;  and  many  Indians,  far 
and  near,  soon  brouglit  their  children  to  the  mission  house  ;  and  boys 
and  girls  were  brought  from  all  the  shores  of  the  five  lakes,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  from 
Athabaska,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  countries.  Their  number  amounted 
to  about  one  hundred  and  eighty ;  and  the  progress  which  they  made 
gave  reason  to  hope  how  influential  they  might  one  day  become  at 
their  own  homes.  Similar  schools  have  been  opened  by  the  Baptist 
missionaries  in  Sault  de  St  Marie  and  Michipicotes,  since  1828.  In 
the  South  Seas,  the  first  vessel  known  to  have  visited  the  islands  of 
Mitiaro,  Manke,  and  Harotonga,  was  steered  by  a  missionary  of  the 
cross — John  Williams — through  whose  labours,  chiefly,  these,  and 
many  others  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  which  it  was  not  safe  for  the 
merchantman  previously  to  visit,  now  supply  him  with  a  steady  and 
profitable  trade.  Look  at  them  poUticcdly — and  it  is  in  this  light  the 
genius  of  liberty  looks  at  them — christian  missions  have  changed 
the  face  of  society,  if  society  it  could  be  called  in  heathen  lands ;  and 
by  preparing  the  savage  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  liberty, 
and  teaching  him  how  to  use  it  without  abusing  it,  the  christian  mis- 
sionary has  proved  that  in  every  clime  he  is  the  unchangeable  friend 
of  freedom  and  justice,  of  law  and  order.  On  the  15th  of  February 
last,  the  efibrls  of  the  missionaries  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
aided  by  the  captains  of  British  vessels  visiting  the  coast  of  Old 
Calabar,  were  crowned  with  success,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law,  pro- 
claimed in  the  market-place,  with  the  customary  formalities,  forbid- 
ding any  sacrifice  of  human  life  on  the  death  of  any  individual  of 
whatever  rank  or  station  ;  and  this  enactment  seems  to  have  difiused 
great  joy  among  the  native  population,  as  well  as  the  European  resi- 
dents.    '  In  the  midst  of  the  commotion  which  prevailed,'  says  the 
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Rev.  George  Blytb  of  Jamaica,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Christinn 
Times,  alluding  to  the  insurrection  which  occurred  among  the  negroes 
on  the  plantations  in  1881,  '  during  a  number  of  weeks  of  martial 
law,  all  the  Presbyterian  members  continued  in  our  neighbourhood 
faithful,  and  on  none  of  the  properties  on  which  thej  had  influence 
did  any  incendiarism  take  place.  My  church  was  shut  only  one  Sab- 
bath, and  generally  my  members  received  praise  for  their  good  con- 
duct, while  some  of  the  proprietors  gave  directions  to  increase  their 
comforts  and  immunities.  .  .  .  From  the  25th  of  December, 
when  I  first  became  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  slaves  to  revolt,  to 
the  evening  of  the  28th,  when  I  counted  sixteen  incendiary  fires 
around  my  house,  principally  in  the  parish  of  St  James,  and  at  the 
distance  of  a  number  of  miles,  I  was  almost  incessantly  employed  in 
urging  upon  the  consciences  of  my  people  the  duty  of  abstaining  from 
acts  of  wrong  and  violence.  With  two  exceptions,  all  promised  to 
act  on  my  advice.  One  of  these  remarked,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
conversation  with  him,  "  You  must  stand  by  your  colour,  and  wc 
with  ours."  The  other  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  strange  that  I  can  submit  to  be  a  slave  myself,  but  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  %iy  children  being  slaves."  Neither  of  these,  how- 
ever, took  part  in  the  insurrection.*  In  the  South  Seas,  from  which 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  same  topic  could  be  adduced,  simul- 
taneously with  the  opening  of  a  place  of  worship,  erected  by  King 
Pomare,  in  the  island  of  Tahiti,  seven  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long, 
and  fifty-four  broad,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  windows,  and 
twenty-nine  doors,  supported  within  by  thirty- six  pillars,  and  without 
by  two  hundred  and  eighty,  and  provided  with  three  pulpits,  which 
stood  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  from  each  other, 
— simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  this  vast  place  of  worship  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1819,  and  in  the  presence  of  five  or  six 
thousand  persons,  the  first  South  Sea  code  of  laws,  drawn  up  on 
chriMtian  principles,  and  written  out  with  the  king*s  own  hand,  was 
published  and  proclaimed.  They  consisted  of  eighteen  articles,  and 
were  expressed  in  simple  and  mild  language,  and  in  perfect  contrast 
to  the  cruelty  and  harshness  of  former  times,  yet  with  decided  serious- 
ness, respecting  murder,  theft,  Sabbath-breaking,  sedition,  etc. ;  thej 
secured  the  rights  of  the  king,  and  gave  fixed  rules  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  for  the  security  of  property  ;  and,  when  read 
aloud  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  they  replied,  *  We  heartily 
agree  to  them.'  Some  days  afterwards,  May  16,  1819,  the  king,  with 
his  family,  and  also  several  chiefs,  were  baptised ;  and  on  the  next 
following  days,  a  gi^e^t  number  of  the  islanders  also  received  baptism. 
Look  at  them  morally  and  spiritually — and  it  is  in  this  light  the  genius 
of  Christianity  looks  at  them — christian  missions  have  not  only  changed 
the  face  of  society ;  they  have  given  to  it  an  entirely  new  and  inter- 
esting aspect  Wherever  they  hiive  obtained  a  footing,  and  been 
allowed  to  exercise  their  influence  unchecked  and  uncontrolled,  they 
have  produced  a  complete  revolution — a  revolution  which,  considering 
the  means  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished,  the  truly  enlightened 
-' ristian  approves,  and  in  which  he  feels  the  highest  satis&cdon ; 
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effected  as  it  has  been  on  the  soundest  of  all  principles,  for  the  best 
of  all  ends,  and  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  This  is 
the  highest  aspect  in  which  Christianity  views  the  missionary  enter- 
prise. In  every  other  sense,  the  results  of  christian  missions,  how- 
ever important  in  themselves,  are  but  subordinate  and  subsidiary  to 
the  great  ends  to  which  the  labours  of  the  christian  missionary  are 
directed.  As  such  Christianity  recognises  them,  and  acknowledges 
them,  not  as  hostile,  but  as  harmonising  with  its  design.  But  in  the 
higher  aspect  of  them,  the  results  of  christian  missions,  morally  and 
spiritually  considered,  are  paramount;  and  to  whatever  quarter  in 
the  missionary  field  we  turn,  it  will  be  found  that  the  labours  of  the 
christian  missionary  have  been  followed  by  results  of  the  most  satis- 
factory description. 

In  such  a  wide  field,  embracing  as  it  does  the  whole  range  of  the 
missionary  enterprise,  the  illustrations  which  we  propose  to  adduce 
must  necessarily  be,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  of  a  general  kind. 
These  may  be  gathered  from  every  part  of  the  missionary  world.  In 
the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  when  the  white  horse  and  his  rider 
went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
was  followed  by  results  that  illustrated  at  once  its  divinity  :ind  its 
power.  *  It  produced,'  says  Harris  in  his  Great  Commission,  *  charity 
even  in  Judea,  humility  at  Athens,  chastity  at  Corinth,  and  humanity 
nt  Home — cleansing  her  imperial  amphitheatre  of  human  blood,  and 
evincing  that  her  boasted  civilisation  had  been  only  a  splendid 
barbarism.  Soflened  by  its  influence,  the  Armenian,  sajs  Jerome, 
lays  down  his  quiver,  the  Huns  learn  to  sing  the  praises  of  God,  the 
coldness  of  Scythia  is  warmed  by  the  glow  of  faith,  and  the  armies 
of  the  Goths  carry  about  tents  for  churches.'  Nor  in  the  more  mo- 
dern era  of  christian  missions  have  the  results  by  which  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  has  been  followed  been  of  a  less  decided  or  important 
character.  '  Under  its  subduing  and  harmonising  influence,'  says  the 
same  writer  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  '  the  convert  from  the 
frozen  zone  has  been  hailed  as  a  brother  in  Christ  by  the  christian 
Indian  in  his  native  wilderness,  and  the  once  savage  warrior  of  Ame- 
rica has  sent  letters  of  peace  and  love  to  the  fisher  of  Greenland.  At 
its  sound  the  barbarian  veteran  of  a  hundred  battles  and  of  a  hundred 
years  has  become  a  little  child  ;  and  a  host  of  warriors,  each  of  whom 
would  once  have  preferred  death  to  a  tear,  have  wept,  ''  so  that  there 
was  a  very  great  mourning,  like  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon." ' 
In  Greenland,  where  the  missionaries  of  the  United  Brethren  suf- 
fered innumerable  hardships  and  privations  for  ^ve  years,  the  natives 
refusing  even  to  supply  them  with  provisions,  the  divine  blessing  at 
length  crowned  their  labours  with  success,  in  the  remarkable  conver- 
sion of  Kayamak  ;  and  from  that  moment,  so  rapidly  did  the  work  of 
evangelisation  proceed,  that,  before  many  years  had  elapsed,  the  seed 
sown  had  covered  many  spots  around  them  with  moral  and  spiritual 
verdure.  *  In  March,  1739,'  we  are  told  in  Barth's  Christian  Mis- 
sions, '  Kayarnak  with  his  family  was  baptised.  Now,  indeed,  did 
the  jealousy  and  rage  of  the  old  serpent  begin  to  appear,  and  most 
decidedly  to  break  forth ;  for  the  fury  of  the  enemy  rose  to  such  a 
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pitcb,  that  they  murdered  one  of  Kajamak's  companiotis,  and  tlireat- 
ened  the  same  fate  to  himself,  if  he  did  not  go  back  immediatelj. 
Bat  a  great  movement  in  favour  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  had  arisen 
far  around ;  and  the  wild  natives  came  in  their  boats  from  all  quarters, 
to  hear  the  good  preaching  about  Christ  crucified :  for  it  turned  out 
that  this  very  preaching  had  made  the  most  marvellons  impresaon 
upon  their  hearts.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  of 
the  sorcerers,  the  settlement  grew  larger  and  larger;  especiallj  as  its 
good  arrangements  promised  the  settlers  many  an  advantage,  even  in 
temporal  matters.  At  New  Hermhut  the  first  church  was  boilt  in 
1747;  and  at  that  time  two  hundred  and  thirty  Greenlanders,  with 
thirty-five  baptised  persons,  had  settled  there.  By  d^rees,  still  fur- 
ther stations  for  settlement  were  required;  and  thus  arose  Lichtcn- 
fels;  also  in  1774,  Lichtenau;  and  in  1824,  Friedrichsthal." 

From  Africa  we  have  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  visited  in  per- 
son the  scene  of  missionary  labour,  with  the  view  of  ascertuning 
the  results  produced  by  it  in  that  vast  continent,  and  encourag- 
ing the  missionaries  in  their  work.      The   Rev.  J.  J.  Freeman, 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  a  letter  to  the  foreign  secretary 
in  London,  after  having  passed  through  several  of  the  Society's  sta- 
tions, and  described  their  present  condition,  thus  writes : — *  The  so- 
ciety has  been  honoured  to  accomplish  a  great  work  in  Africa,  and 
God  is  doing  a  great  work  still.'     ^  In  the  circumstances,'  he  adds, 
'  of  our  institutions,  I  have  everywhere  found  much  to  interest  and 
gratify — much  to  reward  the  society  and  its  friends  for  their  years  of 
toil  and  sacrifice — ^much  to  refute  the  calumnies  of  the  enemies  of 
missions — much  to  encourage  the  patient  efforts  of  our  raission- 
aries  ;    and    yet  much,   also,    that  admits  of  improvement      The 
great  ends,  however,  of  our  labour  are  being  gained.     The  people, 
taken  as  a  whole,  are  industrious ;  multitudes  of  them  are  highly  im- 
'  proved,  sober,  moral,  and  correct  in  all  their  deportment;  very  many 
are  traly  pious,  and  walk  in  all  godliness  as  well  as  honesty.     I  have 
been  much  delighted  with  the  spirit  and  character  of  many ;  they 
adorn  their  profession,  and  are  blessings  in  the  midst  of  their  com- 
munities.' 

In  Asia  the  I'esults  of  christian  missions  will  be  found,  on  exa- 
mination, to  be  no  less  satisfactory.  '  The  socictl  and  moral  aspect 
oflndtOy'  says  the  last  report  (the  fifty-sixth)  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  *  is  undoubtedly  improving.  Events  have  already  come  to 
pass  which,  twenty  years  since,  would  have  been  deemed  impossibili- 
ties ;  and,  accompanied  by  that  same  divine  infiaence  to  which  all 
their  past  efficiency  must  be  ascribed,  in  less  than  twenty  years  to 
come,  by  the  increased  power  and  accelerated  movement  of  those 
moral  agencies  now  in  operation,  greater  things  than  these  may  be 
confidently  anticipated.'  Towards  this  result  the  Rev.  Dr  Duff,  and 
his  fellow-labourers  of  the  Free  Church,  in  the  respective  spheres  of 
their  ntissionary  operations  throughout  Hindostan,  are  laying  a  good 
foundation  in  the  schools  which  have  been  established  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  native  youth,  and  in  which  several  thousands  annually  are 
receiving  ins^rv^?tion  chiefiy  through  the  medium  of  the  English  lan- 
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gaage.  'The  nineteenth  annual  examination,'  says  the  last  report 
on  foreign  missions  presented  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church, 
'  whidi  took  place  on  the  28th  of  December  last,  indicated  with  ever- 
growing clearness  the  secret  place  of  power  for  overthrowing  Hindn- 
isni,  and,  under  God,  for  planting  the  truth  in  India,  viz.,  the  religious 
training  of  the  young.'  '  Meanwhile,'  the  report  adds,  *  the  church 
may  be  encouraged.  All  is  in  progi*ess.  There  are  thousands  in 
Hindostan  who  have  ceased  to  be  idolaters.  Its  hoary  superstitions 
give  manifest  tokens  of  decay.  Let  prayers  be  offered  in  our  fami- 
lies— ^let  prayers  be  offered  in  our  congregations  and  in  our  church 
courts ;  and  when  the  Spirit  has  been  given,  in  answer  to  the  cry  of 
faith,  the  kingdom  will  come,  God's  will  will  be  done  on  earth  as  in 
heaven.' 

In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  hallowed  by  the  recollection  and 
watered  by  the  blood  of  the  martyred  Williams,  the  missionary  en- 
terprise has  gathered  some  of  its  fairest  and  goodliest  fruits,  and  these 
in  abundant  measure.     '  The  time  would  fail  me,'  says  Ellis,  who 
wrote  in  1819,  'to  relate  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
around  us.     The  verdant  landscape,  which  was  before  beautiful  in  ils 
romantic  wildness,  looks  now  in  many  places  like  a  cultivated  garden. 
The  lonely  hut  that  was  covered  with  rushes  and  reeds  is  now  a  neat 
and  pretty  farm-house.    The  sensual,  thievish,  dirty  population  are 
now  transformed  into  a  well-behaved,  trustworthy,  industrious,  com- 
mercial people.     Domestic  happiness  was  to  them  a  thing  utterly 
unknown ;  the  families  enjoy  it  noW;  and  it  spreads  its  blessings 
around.    If  the  government  was  before  cruel  and  despotic,  it  is  now 
mild  and  beneficent.     There  are  courts  of  justice,  and  judges  and 
jury  at  Otaheite.     War,  which  in  their  barbarous  condition  had  been 
their  delight,  has  now  ceased  to  exist ;  its  sorrows  and  ravages  are  no 
longer  known.     Their  deadly  weapons  they  have  not  only  changed 
literally  into  implements  of  agriculture,  but  even  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary ;  for  one  of  the  pulpits  has  its  stair-rails 
made  of  warriors'  spears.  Of  the  horrible  human  sacrifices,  of  which, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  week,  often  sixty  or  eighty  were  slaugh- 
tered on  the  same  altar,  one  after  another,  there  is  no  longer  a  trace 
to  be  seen.    The  living  no  longer  lead  their  life  in  dread  of  their  un- 
known gods,  that  were  armed  with  terrors ;  and  at  the  couches  of  the 
dying  is  no  more  heard,  as  once,  the  howl  of  horror  with  which  the 
relations  lamented  the  sorrowful  fate  of  the  departing.     Many  have 
already  tasted  the  full  and  heavenly  consolation  which  faith  in  Christ 
can  impart  in  the  solemn  hour  of  death.'     And  for  what  purpose  did 
])0pery  visit  so  lately  these  fair  and  lovely  islands,  under  the  guise  of 
n  French  man-of-war,  seeking  to  avenge  an  alleged  dishonour  done 
to  the  French  nation  f     For  no  other  purpose,  really,  but  to  destroy 
the  fruits  gathered  by  the  labours  of  christian  missionaries,  and  to 
convert  Polynesia,  the  very  garden  of  missionary  enterprise,  once 
more  into  the  wilds  of  heathenism,  superstition,  and  idolatry. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  the  gospel  had  gained  some  of  its 
greatest  triumphs,  several  attempts  had  been  made,  similar  to  what 
occurred  lately  in  Tahiti,  to  introduce,  under  the'  French  flag,  the 
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establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mission ;  bat  in  a  signal  maimer 
divine  Providence  frustrated  their  designs:  for  almost  at  the  very 
same  time,  namelj,  from  1838|  in  all  the  islands  where  missionariiy 
are  stationed,  an  extraordinary  awakening  and  revival  of  religion  too: 
place,  followed  by  results  of  such  a  character  that  the  christi^Li 
missionary  can  scarcely  find  language  to  describe.  ^  Hie  old,  th ' 
crippled,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  paralytic,'  says  Gran,  who  is  sta- 
tioned at  Owhyhee,  the  largest  of  the  group,  '  those  who  are  taken 
with  a  variety  of  diseases  and  torments,  those  whose  eyes,  nose,  lips, 
or  limbs  still  bear  the  marks  of  their  own  or  their  parents'  licentioiis- 
ness,  often  with  the  features  of  their  faces  excessively  disfigured  or 
destroyed,  come  limping  on  their  crutches,  or  carried  by  the''  iends, 
and  sit  down  with  us  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Among  t}ium  is  seeD^ 
on  such  occasions,  the  hoary  priest  of  idols,  who  not  long  since 
washed  his  hands  in  human  blood ;  together  with  those  who  LaTe 
been  thieves,  murderers,  highway  robbers,  yea,  mothers,  who  had  im- 
brued their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  own  children.  All  these  come 
together  before  the  cross  of  Christ ;  their  enmity  is  slain ;  they  them- 
selves are  washed,  are  sanctified,  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  through  the  Spirit  of  our  God.  Such  are  the  fraits 
of  the  gospel  among  this  deeply-sunken  people.  Who  would  not 
wish  to  live  and  die  in  a  work  like  this ! '  In  consequence  of  this 
awakening,  more  than  ten  thousand  native  converts  throughout  these 
islands  were  baptised  in  the  year  1840;  and  though  unfavourable 
circumstances  had  occun*ed,  especially  the  death  of  the  queen  regent 
Kinan,  and  other  chiefs,  who  had  been  some  of  the  principal  sup- 
porters of  the  mission,  yet  the  results  of  it  had  lefl  so  strong  an  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind,  that  in  1841  fourteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three  were  added  to  their  number.  In  1842,  the  total  num- 
ber of  professing  chiistians  was  estimated  at  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. There  were  also  about  nine  hundred  schools,  containing  more 
than  eighteen  thousand  scholars.  Seminaries  of  education  for  the  sons 
of  the  chiefs  have  also  been  instituted ;  and  even  public  journals  have 
been  commenced  among  a  people  who,  only  twenty  years  previously, 
liad  no  written  language,  but  who  may  now  be  denominated  with 

truth  a  CHRISTIAN  P£OPLE. 


HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  OPINIONS  OF  SECEDERS  RE- 
SPECTING ailE  REVOLUTION  SETTLEiMENT. 

In  common  with  the  Reformation,  and  all  other  works  of  delivcr- 
nnce  gi'anted  to  the  church,  the  Revolution  may  be  viewed  in  a  two- 
fold light.  It  may  either  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  God  or  as  the 
work  of  man.  Human  agents  were  alone  employed  in  bringing  it  to 
pass ;  but  the  circumstances,  whether  viewed  on  a  large  scale,  or 
considered  more  minutely,  prove  that,  while  men  were  allowed  to 
take  their  own  wills,  and  gratify  their  own  passions,  God,  in  his  holy 
providence,  overruled  their  free  agency  to  accomplish  his  own  or- 
dained and  gracious  ends.     Viewed  as  the  work  of  God,  it  was 
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pure  and  honourable,  wise  and  merciful.    It  was  a  great  and  glorious 
deliyerance  from  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  which  prevented  Bri- 
^in  from  being  again  brought  under  the  bondage  of  superstition,  which 
rekindled  the  Same  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  that  had  previously 
^been  well  nigh  extinguished,  and  re-entered  our  country,  which,  dur- 
Jig  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James,  had  been  degraded  by  subser- 
viency  to  France,  upon  that  career  of  glory  which  has  raised  her  to 
be  the  most  powerful  and  influential  nation  that  ever  existed  on  the 
footstool  of  God.    The  Revolution  affected  the  history  of  the  world 
and  of  mankind  in  a  degree  second  only  to  the  Reformation.     By 
raisin fj'i^ritain  to  the  position  which  she  has  occupied  during  the  last 
century  V«>d  a  half,  it  has  not  only  affected  the  liberties  of  Europe  in 
a  beneficial  manner,  but,  by  means  of  British  commerce  and  coloni- 
sation, has  exercised  an  influence  on  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
which  will  be  felt  through  all  the  ages  of  time.     Viewed  as  the  work 
of  God,  it  was  therefore  a  most  glorious  and  blessed  revolution,  for 
which  we  never  can  be  sufficiently  thankful,  and  of  which  no  Protes- 
tant, who  has  a  spark  of  patriotism  in  his  bosom,  will  ever  think  or 
speak  without  grateful  admiration. 

When,  however,  we  view  the  Revolution  as  the  work  op  maw — 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  change  which  the  principal 
actors,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  voluntary  faculties,  saw  meet  to 
introduce — truth  requires  us  to  speak  in  more  qualified  language ;  for 
their  work  was  of  a  very  mixed  character,  *  When  the  Revolution 
Settlement  is  viewed  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  tyranny,  and  the 
general  perversion  of  law,  justice,  and  religion,  in  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding,  our  gratitude  must  rise,  and  we  may  justly  say, 
The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  turning  back  a  long  capti- 
vity as  streams  of  water  in  the  south ;  but  when  we  view  it  in  com- 
parison of  another  system  of  principles  and  measures  formerly  adopted, 
and  another  settlement  made  and  established  by  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal laws,  in  a  preceding  period  of  Scotland's  reformation,  it  may 
awaken  such  sentiments  and  exercise  as  certain  ancient  men  were 
noted  for  of  old,  when  they  beheld  the  second  temple,  and  perceived 
its  inferiority  to  the  former.  As  a  settlement  merely  civil,  it  may  de- 
serve a  higher  degree  of  commendation  than  when  considered  in  an 
ecclesiastical  light,  in  which  light  it  ought  surely  to  be  principally 
attended  to  by  Presbyterians  and  Seceders.'  * 

When  the  Revolution  took  place,  the  reformed  and  covenanted 
church  of  Scotland  was  lying  buried  beneath  the  tyrannical  and 
wicked  laws  which  had  been  passed  during  the  eight  and  twenty  years 
of  persecution.  In  these  circumstances,  according  to  scriptural  order, 
it  behoved  the  state  to  take  the  initiative,  and  to  repeal  the  tyranni- 
cal and  oppressive  laws  by  which  the  church  was  overthrown,  and 
leave  her  in  the  possession  of  that  constitution  which,  in  the 
exercise  of  her  free  and  independent  authority,  she  had  framed  for 
herself  from  the  word  of  God.  If  this  course  had  been  adopted,  the 
church  would  at  once  have  sprung  into  existence  in  that  state  of 

*  Professor  Brace's  British  Jabilee,  p.  22S. 
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matarity  aad  scriptural  proportion  wbieh  she  had  Bttaimid  tadtaai 
1638  and  1649.  As  Professor  Bmee  remarks,  '  if  tke  kgiskUme 
had  revived  tke  acts  of  the  church  made  in  the  last  ptri$d  ef  re- 
formaUonf  ratifying  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Farm  of  Ckmth 
Government  as  thbt  had  been   KECEnnED  bt   tsb  Assbxblt's 

ACTSy  AND   FOR  THE  PDBPOSES   THEBSIN  EXPRESSED,    thi^  tcould  net 

have  acted  so  far  amiss,  even  t/tough  ihoj  had  wA  waiied  for  a  new 
and  formal  Assembly  about  to  be  convened,'*  Bat  the  legislature 
did  not  'revive  the  acts  of  the  church  made  in  the  last  period  of 
reformation ;'  neither  did  thej  receive  the  Confession  of  Faith  *  as  it 
had  been  received  by  the  Assembly's  acts,  and  for  the  purposes  there- 
in expressed.'  On  the  contrary,  without  consulting  the  church  at  the 
time,  and  without  the  slightest  reference  to  her  former  acts,  'our 
presbyterial  form  of  church  government,'  to  use  the  words  of  our 
'  Acknowledgment  of  Sins,'  '  was  settled  according  to  its  civil  esta- 
blishment in  the  year  1592  ;  and  all  the  steps  of  reformation  allaioed 
in  that  covenanting  period  were  neglected  and  passed  by.'f  Acecnd- 
ing  to  this  statement,  the  legislature,  at  the  Revolution,  set  aside,  bj 
its  own  sole  authority,  the  whole  attainments  of  the  Second  Beforma- 
tion,  without  asking  the  consent  of  the  church,  and  in  the  way  of 
ignoring  all  the  ecclesiastical  acts  by  which  these  attainments  had  been 
sanctioned.  If  the  church  had  agreed  with  the  state  beforehand  to 
*  neglect  and  pass  by  all  the  attainments  of  the  Second  Beformation,'  this 
would  have  been  a  gigantic  act  of  apostacy;  but  it  would  not  have  been 
Erastianism,  inasmuch  as  the  state  had  the  previous  ocmsent  of  the 
church.  But  the  state  having  '  neglected  and  passed  by  all  the  attain- 
meuts  of  the  Second  Reformation,'  without  the  consent  of  the  church, 
and  in  despite  of  the  numerous  laws  which  she  had  passed  in  behalf 
of  these  attainments,  and  which  she  never  repealed,  in  so  doing,  was, 
on  a  large  scale,  chargeable  with  Erastianism,  both  as  to  the  manner 
and  the  matter  of  their  act.  It  was  Erastian  as  to  the  tnatmer  of  it; 
for  the  state  took  the  precedence  of  the  church,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
repealing  a  civil  law,  but  in  matters  ptwely  ecdesias^eaL  It  was 
Erastian  as  to  the  maUer  of  tt,  inasmuch  as  it  made  the  church  go  a 
century  backward,  and  placed  her  in  the  poeitioa  which  she  occupied 
in  1592,  in  opposition  to  the  whole  laws  which  she  bad  paned 
sanctioning  the  Second  Reformation.  Thus,  at  the  Revolution,  the 
legislature,  by  one  act,  blotted  out  a  whole  Reformation — 'ne- 
glected and  passed  by  all  its  attainments,'  without  ever  hearing  the 
church  in  the  matter ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  period,  the 
Second  Reformation,  and  all  that  was  peculiar  to  it,  has  been  kgidly 
unknown  in  the  Scottish  Establishment  That  this  was  Erasttuuan 
on  the  widest  scale,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  that  word  was 
used  in  the  Non- Intrusion  controversy,  we  cannot  ooneeive  it  poaaihle 
for  any  candid  person,  competently  acquainted  with  the  fitcts,  to  call 

*  Review  of  Proceedings  of  Synod, 
t  Acknowledgment  of  Sins,  made  bj  all  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Seceiaioa 
» *2?0  33*°  "0«'''°«  the  Covenant,  and  which  is  imperative  on  alL— (TiWt  Duphg, 
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in  qaestiofi.  To  this  Erastianism  the  church  at  the  Bevolution  sub- 
mitted, for  she  raised  no  protest  against  what  was  then  done,  nor  has 
she  at  any  subsequent  time  formallj  owned  the  Second  Reformation. 

In  a  former  paper  in  this  Magazine,  entitled  *  Historical  Yiew  of 
the  TarioQS  Settlements  of  the  Church  of  Scotland/  we  took  occasion 
to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  Beyolution  Settlement,  and  showed  that 
'  the  Protest  and  Claim  of  Bights  of  the  Free  Church '  rested  on  an 
Enstian  basis,  so  long  as  that  church  stood  upon  Bevolution  ground; 
mad  that,  historicallj  viewed,  they  would  only  become  valid  when  she 
formally  owned  the  Second  Beformation,  and  raised  her  testimony 
against  the  defects  of  the  Bevolution  Settlement.  The  paper,  we 
believed,  was  written  with  singleness  of  eye  and  simplicity  of  heart, 
and  with  a  sincere  and  patriotic  desire  to  promote  the  interests  and 
the  honour  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Parties,  however,  are 
not  always  good  judges  in  their  own  case,  and  we,  it  seems,  are  no 
exception ;  for  a  western  journal  has  recently  asserted,  that-,  besides 
coming  short  in  point  of  tone  and  spirit,  in  that  paper  we  had  de- 
viated from  the  views  held  by  the  most  venerated  fathers  of  the 
Original  Secession  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  Bevolution  Settle- 
ment—none of  whom,  it  seems,  believed  as  we  do  in  its  Erastianism. 
In  making  this  assertion,  we  believe  the  writer  to  have  been  perfectly 
honest ;  but  men  oflen  honestly  make  erroneous  statements,  because 
they  know  no  better.  Believing  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  journalist 
in  question,  for  his  information,  and  for  the  instruction  of  all  others 
who  may  be  similarly  situated,  we  shall  in  this  paper :  first,  give  an 
historidd  view  of  the  sentiments  held  by  the  fathers  of  the  Secession 
about  the  Bevolution  Settlement ;  secondly,,  show  the  important 
bearing  which  right  views  on  this  question  have  upon  the  interests 
of  religion  and  the  duty  of  the  churches  in  this  country. 

To  give  a  connected  view  of  the  matter  from  the  beginning,  by 
fifrthers  of  the  Secession,  we  shall  understand  the  sound  Presby- 
terians and  Covenanters  within  the  Establishment,  as  well  as  those 
who  afterwards  separated.  The  question  naturally  occurs,  and 
18  olten  asked  with  not  a  little  surprise.  How  came  it  to  pass  that  so 
defective  a  settlement  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  church  ?  After  suf- 
fering for  the  covenanted  Beformation  during  eight  and  twenty  years, 
how  came  it  to  pass  that,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  they  allowed  the 
banner  to  &11  from  their  hands  which  they  had  held  aloft  during  the 
whole  of  that  deadly  and  protracted  struggle  ?  Worn  out  by  oppres- 
sion, had  they  become  so  fond  of  peace,  that  they  were  ready  to 
pURshase  it  on  any  terms  ?  Or  were  they  all  satisfied  with  the  new 
Establishment  ?  Seeing  the  church  was  silent,  must  we  hold  that  the 
Presbyterian  sufferers  looked  upon  the  Bevolution  Settlement  as 
embracing  the  whole  cause  fqr  which  they  suffered  even  unto  death  ? 
No;  these  good  men  were  not  satisfied,  but  very  much  the  opposite, 
with  what  was  done ;  and  neither  were  they  altogether  silent,  but 
they  were  overborne  in  some  things  by  court  authority,  and  cajoled 
and  hoodwinked  by  courtly  churchmen,  and  made  to  believe  that 
their  desires  would  be  granted  when  a  suitable  time  should  arrive. 

A  number  of  circumstances  contributed  to  the  defects  of  the  Be* 
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Tolution  Setdement,  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  in  order 
to  have  correct  views  on  the  sabject.  William  was  a  great  man  and 
a  great  king,  but  he  had  been  educated  in  the  Belgick  Churdi,  which, 
though  presbjterian  in  government  and  orthodox  in  doctrine,  aUowed 
to  the  magistrate  a  power  in  religion  inconsistent  with  the  sptntual 
independence  of  the  church.  That  our  readers  may  have  some  idea 
of  the  powers  claimed  by  the  magistrate  over  the  church  to  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  accustomed  in  his  native  country, 
we  shall  give  them  one  example  of  its  exercise.  The  dassis,  or 
presbytery,  of  Walcheren,  having  unanimously  resolved  to  debar 
from  the  Lord's-table  all  scandalous  persons,  and  particularly  the 
profaners  of  the  Lord's-day,  the  committee  of  council  wrote  unto  the 
presbytery  that  the  discerning  of  punishment  (viz.,  ecclesiastical,  such 
as  is  debarring  from  the  sacrament)  did  not  belong  to  them,  bat  unto 
the  states  alone  as  the  sovereigns  of  the  land  ;  and  they  ordered  the 
presbytery  not  to  proceed  in  that  matter  until  the  mind  of  the  states 
were  known  thereanent.  In  1671,  the  states  judged  that  by  this 
dealing  of  the  presbytery  the  civil  authority  was  weakened,  and  that 
such  innovations  should  be  withstood ;  and  for  this  cause  they  re- 
quired extracts  of  the  said  resolution,  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  that 
was  therewith  sent  to  all  the  churches  under  that  presbytery ;  and 
farther,  they  declare  the  said  resoludon,  with  the  letter,  to  be  unlaw- 
ful, null,  and  of  no  worth, — withal  enjoining  the  presbytery,  and  aU 
the  churches  belonging  thereunto,  to  disregard  the  said  resolution 
and  letter,  and  forbidding  any  church  censure  to  be  inflicted  upon 
that  account.*  Accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  like  this, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  William  gave  such  peremptory  orders 
respecting  the  settlement  of  church  affairs,  and  that  he  so  often  en- 
croached upon  the  independence  of  the  church,  as  it  was  shown  that 
he  did  in  our  former  paper. 

Had  the  parliament  been  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  lords  of  Uie 
congregation  at  the  first  Reformation,  or  by  that  of  the  nobility  of 
Scotland  in  1638,  the  Erastian  principles  of  the  king  would  have 
been  rendered  innocuous.  But  of  a  very  different  stamp  were  most 
of  the  men  who  composed  the  parliament  of  1690.  By  comparing 
the  lists  of  the  members  of  parliament  during  the  persecuting  period, 
and  especially  King  James'  last  parliament,  with  that  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Estates  in  1689,  it  appears  that  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  persons  who  composed  the  former  were  members  of  the  latter. 
In  the  Convention  of  Estates,  which  presented  the  Claim  of  Rights 
on  which  the  Revolution  Settlement  was  based,  there  were  present 
no  less  than  twenty  members  of  the  bloody  privy  council.  And  on 
comparison  it  appears  that,  with  the  exception  of  seven  bishops  who 
sat  in  the  Convention  of  Estates,  but  ^id  not  aflerwards  sit  in  par- 
liament, the  members  of  the  first  parliament  of  William  and  Mary 
were  precisely  the  same  as  those  who  sat  in  the  Convention  of  Es- 

The  ErutiuuBm  of  the  Belgian  Sutea,  in  this  and  other  prooeedings,  drew  forth  a 
▼eiy  able  paper  from  James  Stewart,  afterwards  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland;  from  the 
papers  bound  op  with  which  in  the  Advocate's  Library  the  above  accoant  was  taken. 
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tates,  and  the  members  of  the  Convention  of  Estates  were  for  the 
most  part  members  of  the  persecuting  parliaments  of  the  preceding 
reign.  The  best  of  them  had  succambed  in  spirit,  and  all  the  leading 
men  among  them  had  been  activelj  engaged  in  framing  and  uphold- 
ing the  most  oppressive  and  iniquitous  laws  that  ever  disgraced  the 
Btatute  books  of  a  civilised  land.  These  were  the  men  who  were  for 
the  most  part  employed  in  the  settlement  of  religion  at  the  period  in 
question.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  assembly  composed  of 
such  members  would  be  guided  by  any  other  rule  than  expediency, 
or  have  in  view  any  higher  ends  than  political  advantage,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  were  constrained  by  the  voice  of  the  country  over- 
poweringly  expressed.  It  was  impossible  to  propose  anything  else 
than  that  prelacy  should  be  abolished  and  presbytery  established. 
Accordingly,  in  the  Claim  of  Rights  it  was  demanded  that  prelacy 
be  abolished,  not  because  it  was  opposed  to  the  word  of  God,  nor 
because  its  establishment  had  been  contrary  to  the  constitutional  law 
of  the  country ;  but  simply  because  it  was  a  grievance  and  trouble 
to  this  nation.  And  it  was  claimed  that  presbytery  be  established, 
not  because  it  was  the  only  scriptural  form  of  church  government, 
but  because  it  was  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people.  A 
parliament,  the  majority  of  which  was  thus  prepared  to  act  on  the 
principles  of  expediency,  was  fitted  to  strengthen  instead  of  checking 
the  Erastian  tendencies  of  the  king. 

Had  the  spirit  of  Knox,  or  Melville,  or  Henderson,  presided  in  the 
first  General  Assembly  after  the  Revolution,  and  been  surrounded 
only  by  men  of  upright  hearts,  and  simple  intentions,  and  steady 
fiEdUi,  and  consciences  void  of  offence,  few  as  were  the  numbers  of 
the  presbyterian  ministers  who  survived  the  persecution,  these  fire- 
tried  men  would  have  made  both  the  court  and  the  parliament  dp 
homage  to  Scotland's  covenanted  laws.  Conscious  of  our  own  infir- 
mities, it  becomes  us  to  remember  the  very  difficult  circumstances 
in  which  ministers  were  placed  during  the  persecution,  and  that  we 
who  live  in  this  soil,  and  luxurious,  and  self-complacent  age,  if  called 
to  act  the  same  part,  would  probably  fall  farther  short  thau  they  did. 
At  the  same  time,  truth  must  be  told,  if  we  are  at  all  to  leam  wisdom 
irom  the  past.  And  true  it  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  constituent 
members  of  the  Revolution  Assembly  were  more  or  less  implicated 
in  the  defections  of  the  preceding  period.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
members  of  the  first  Assembly  were  Public  Eesolutioners ;  and  the  Pub- 
lic Resolutions^  according  to  the  Original  Secession  Testimony,  were 
*  the  first  step  of  defection  in  Scotland,  and  that  which  led  the  way 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Reformation.'  A  second  class  of  ministers 
in  this  first  Assembly  had  accepted  the  indulgence,  which,  according 
to  the  Judicial  Act  and  Testimony,  '  fiowed  from  the  blasphemous 
supremacy,  and  tended  to  advance  and  establish  the  same.'  Others 
of  them  had  been  guilty  of  swearing  some  of  the  sinful  oaths  and 
bonds  imposed  during  the  persecution.  Besides,  almost  all  of  them, 
two  years  before,  had  accepted  King  James'  Toleration,  and  united 
in  forwarding  '  an  Address  to  his  majesty,  wherein  they  offer  their 
hearty  thanks  to  that  popish  prince,  and  bless  the  great  God  of 
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heaven  who  pot  it  in  his  heart  to  grant  them  the  said  libertj,  which 
they  call  a  gracious  and  Borprising  fiavour.'  And  yet  this  ToleratioB, 
in  consequence  of  the  terms  on  which  it  was  granted^  was  an  '  over- 
turning of  the  very  foundations  of  our  civil  as  well  as  rdigkNu  liber- 
ties ;  and  was  a  most  sinful,  and  unwarrantable,  and,  in  the  presoit 
juncture,  a  most  dangerous  restriction  upon  ministers  in  the  exerciM 
of  their  ministry,  and  became  one  of  our  ptAhc  naiional  tkuJ  *  Of 
such  materials  was  the  majority  of  the  first  Assembly  after  iJie 
Revolution  composed.  So  far  as  we  know,  they  all  professed  to 
be  adherents  of  the  Covenants ;  and,  as  shall  afierwaids  be  stated, 
if  left  unto  thems^ves,  they  would  at  once  have  restored  the 
covenanted  constitution  of  the  church  in  its  integrity.  Bot  the 
designs  of  the  court  were  otherwise;  and  when  men  have  once, 
in  any  degree,  succumbed  to  power  in  a  question  of  prindple,  it 
is  always  easier  to  bend  them  a  second  time  ;  and  the  majority  of 
the  Bevolution  Assembly  suffered  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  court 
influencci  and  to  accept  of  a  modified  constitution  without  protestation. 
There  were,  however,  a  number  of  excellent  men  within  the 
church,  whose  fidelity  had  remained  inviolate  daring  the  whole 
period  of  the  previous  oppression.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  deliveraaee 
arrived,  it  was  proposed  by  them  that  the  Covenants  should  be  re- 
newed in  a  bond  suited  to  the  times ;  and  they  continued  all  their 
days  to  bewail  it  as  a  national  sin  that  this  had  not  been  done,  wad 
to  express  their  disapprobation  of  the  church  courts  for  their  tem- 
porising policy.  In  the  Wodrow  Correspondence,  the  rough  draft  of 
a  bond  for  renewing  the  Covenants  has  been  preserved!  It  was 
drawn  up  by  one  whom  Wodrow  calls  ^  that  great  and  almost  apos- 
tolic servant  of  Christ,  Mr  Thomas  Hogg.'  He  was  nrinistgiir  of 
Eilteam  in  Boss-shire,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  pro- 
phetic spirit.  It  was  he  who  '  gave  charge  on  his  death-bed  to  dig 
his  grave  in  the  threshold  of  his  church,  that  his  people  might  regard 
him  as  a  continual  sentinel  placed  at  the  door ;'  and  on  whose  tomb- 
stone was  vmtten  the  striking,  and  now  well-known  inscription, — 
<This  .  SroNB  .  Shaix  .  Bear  .  Witnbss  .  A&ainst  .  Tbb  . 
Parishzonebs  .  Of  .  Kiltbarn  .  If  .  Thet  .  Briwo  .  Anx  • 
Unoodlt  .  MiMiSTEB  .  In  .  Hebb.'  As  this  draft  has  never  been 
published,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  our  readers  may  not  take  it  amiss 
to  have  it  presented  to  them  in  full : — 

» BOND  AT  THE  REVOLUTION,  BY  MR  THO^MAS  HOGG. 

*  We  ,  in  sincerity  and  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  being  ooavinoed  of  the  tru^ 

of  the  reformed  religion,  particularly  according  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worahip,  government,  and  discipline,  do  declare  oar 
resolution ;  and  being  under  the  sense  and  apprehension  of  the  dreadful  wrath  of  God, 
which  has  been  these  many  yeiu^  upon  us,  and  is  yet  imminent  over  ns  for  oar 
defections  and  backslidings  from  the  National  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
after  many  fasts,  days  of  humiliation,  and  reiterations  of  these  solemn  engagements, 
and  our  acknowledgment  of  sins  and  engagement  to  duties,  and  yet  in  all  having 
dealt  treacherously  with  God,  and  having  been  these  many  years  bygone  under 

*  Judicial  Act  and  Testimony,  pp.  36, 36. 
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ineztzioBble  bondage  bj  our  orael  and  treacherous  enemies,  till  the  Lovd's  time  and 
season  came,  all  endeaTonrs  fajtye  been  ineffectnal  for  the  restoration  of  oar  nrivOeges, 
oonyeyed  by  diyine  laws  to  as,  restored  once  and  again  by  sad  sofierings  and  eminent 
instrunents  in  state,  church  and  annies,  yet  after  all  these  signal  appearances  of  God, 
we  have  deoelt^y  departed  from  him,  and  sold  our  birthright  for  a  thing  of  nought. 
'  And  now  we  therefore  solemnly  promise,  and  protest  to  endeavour  the  outmost 
restoration  of  our  reformation  in  the  kingdom  and  Church  of  Scotland,  as  it  has  been 
professed  from  the  year  1638  to  the  year  1650,  vowing  to  the  God  of  heaven,  in  our 
adhering  to  this  our  profession  and  confession  against  popery,  prelacy,  and  supremacy, 
and  for  recovery  of  our  backslidings,  and  reformation  of  our  Ufe  and  conversation,  as 
we  are  obliged  to  return  unto  the  Lord  with  all  our  hearts,  and  that  we  shall  prosecute, 
witii  the  haxard  of  our  lives  and  interest,  this  cause  above  mentioned,  and  that  we 
shall  fiiithfully  sympathise  with,  and  defend  one  another  who  join  in  the  fiuthful 
maintenanoe  cf  this  cause. 

*  And  seeing  the  Lord  good  and  gracious,  who  is  glorious  in  holiness,  and  terrible  in 
praises,  and  working  wonders,  calling  to  an  account  our  monstrous  and  abominable 
rulers,  and  their  unworthy  and  detestable  assertors  *  (adherents,)  and  hearing  the 
groans  of  his  people  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Lreland,  under  their  grievous  bondage* 
hath  raised  up  that  serene  and  illustrious  Prince  of  Orange,  (a  true  successor  and  heir 
to  his  glorious  ancestors,  who  made  reformation  and  procured  liberty  to  the  famous 
church  of  the  Netherlands,  and  thereby  gave  life  and  encouragement  to  all  the 
reformed  churches  in  Europe,)  to  be  a  deliverer  whose  declarations  do  evince  his 
designs,  as  divine  providence  has  countenanced  him  in  all  his  procedure  in  that  great 
revolutbn  for  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  religion,  laws  and  liberties,  in  tiiese 
three  kingdom  w,  whom  we  solenmiy  vow  and  promise  also  to  defend  to  the  utmost  in 
his  ([^arions  and  noble  projects  above  mentioned.  So  help  us  God.*— -[Note  by 
Wo£ow :  '  This  seems  to  be  but  the  first  rude  draught,  and  not  smoothed.*] 

Bnt  the  proposal  to  own  the  Covenants,  as  often  as  it  was  made,  was  pnt 
aride.by  intrigue.  Several  instances  of  this  are  given  by  Hogg  of  Oani(>ck, 
in  Ins  Memoirs.  '  So  much,'  says  he,  ^  also  was  proposed  and  urged  by 
indicioQS  and  godly  men,  divers  of  whom  had  been  old  and  honest  sufferers. 
Bnt  onr  chief  managers,  sundry  of  whom  were  but  temporary  presbyterians, 
(fid  carry  ns  into  quite  other  measures.  He  acknowledgeth  that  an  honest 
essay  toward  this  was  made  by  our  first  General  Assembly,  and  that  they  made 
an  act  for  a  national  fast,  wherein  a  particular  enumeration  was  made  of  some 
chief  steps  of  onr  defection,  viz.,  the  declaration  against  the  Covenants,  the 
test,  and  more  such  just  causes  of  the  Lord's  indignation  against  ns.  The 
draught  containing  these  particulars  was  also  read  in  open  assembly,  with 
mat  complacency,  of  the  members ;  and  the  moderator  declared  thereupon 
mat  he  tnonght  it  a  very  savoury  paper ;  yet  it  bad  not  that  relish  with 
their  Majesties'  High  Commissioner,  who  desired  that  the  passing  of  the  act 
might  be  delayed  that  session ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  sought  up  the  bill, 
that  he  might  review  it  before  any  farther  progress.  Accordingly,  it  was 
given  to  his  Grace ;  and  these  particular  crying  sins  of  the  late  times  were 
dashed  out.  This  change  was  surprising,  and  alarmed  sundry  of  the  mem- 
bers who  were  thinking  to  challenge  it ;  yet,  for  peace  sake,  they  were 
silent :  so  great  were  our  fears  of  everything  that  might  have  any  tendency 
to  break  squares  with  the  politicians  of  that  time.*  t  If  the  first  Assembly 
had  been  left  nnto  itself,  it  would  have  owned  the  guilt  of  the  land  for 
breach  of  Covenants ;  bnt  this  was  overruled  by  their  majesties'  commis- 
sioner, and  therefore  anti-covenantine  principles  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land had  an  Erastian  origin.    That  uie  was  not  the  covenanted  Church 

*  The  language  here  used  is  very  broad,  but  it  is  not  too  strong.  Bear  witness, 
Sharp,  and  Dabdel,  and  Claverhouse,  and  their  bloodhounds  In  Seotiand.  Bear 
witness,  Scroggs,  and  Jeffries,  and  Wright,  who  filled  the  place  of  Chief  Justices  in 
England,  and  were  the  most  abandoned,  and  profligate,  and  base  of  mankind.— (See 
Campbell's  Chief  Justices,  and  Maoanlay's  Histoiy  d*  England,  vol  2.) 

t  Hogg  of  Camock's  Memoirs,  by  Pxolessor  Bruoe,  pages  34,  85. 
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of  Scotbmd  ailer,  as  well  as  before,  the  Beyoludon,  waa  owing  to  the 
Erastian  intrunona  of  the  state  into  spiritaal  matters,  and  to  the  criauoal 
silence  of  the  church  when  she  had  a  call  to  speak  alood. 

Other  proposals  of  a  similar  kind  were  treated  in  the  aame  manner.  To 
quote  again  nrom  the  Memoirs  of  Hogg :  ^  He  also  remembers  that  a  Tcrj 
honest  letter  of  an  old  dying  minister,  with  reference  to  this  matter,  wu 
read  in  the  committee  of  overturesi  and  that  the  worthy  author  did  thereto, 
humbly  and  gravely,  yet  most  earnestly,  recommend  to  their  serious  con* 
sideration  an  assertion  and  revival  of  our  Covenants.  He  heard  that  epistle 
read,  (being  a  probationer  and  present,)  which  was  yery  refireshfal  to  seve- 
rals  who  were  there.  After  reading,  a  motion  was  made  that  it  might  be 
given  to  those  brethren  who  had  the  charge  of  preparing  the  Monitoiy 
Bill,  and  there  the  matter  rested.  The  same  was  alao  the  fate  of  other 
proposals  of  that  kind.' 

lie  mentions  other  attempts  which  were  frustrated  in  the  same  manner, 
to  which  we  shall  not  refer.     We  cannot,  however,  withhold  from  cor 
readers  the  following  passage,  in  which  the  portrait  of  those  times  is  drawn 
to  the  life : — *  Behold  !  after  a  great  and  happy  Revolution,  other  measures 
are  recommended,  under  the  specious  names  of  prudence  and  just  moderatm. 
Men  of  a  leading  influence^  hoth  in  church  and  statCy  do^  by  a  kind  of  strange 
concert^  agree  to  suppress  the  testimony  of  the  fobmer  times,  not  to 
mention  our  Covenants^  at  least  in  any  solemn  way,  and  unth  the  honour  dui 
to  them ;  and  to  manage  in  church  matters  as  much  to  the  mind  of  the  rulers 
as  could  consist  in  any  manner  with  our  known  principles;  and  sundry  stretches 
were  made,  to  the  grief  not  only  of  those  who  swayed  towards  extremes, 
but  to  a  wounding  the  hearts  of  several  judicious  and  godly  persons,  who 
were  quiet,  sober,  and  had  a  just  aversion  from  extremes  on  any  hand  what- 
soever.   And  when  these  strange  accommodations  were  challenged,  as  they 
failed  not  to  be,  by  severals  exercised  to  godliness,  the  ordinary  answer  was, 
tJiat  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  prudential  considerations  required  so 
much,  and  that  it  was  not  as  yet  the  season  to  intermeddle^  either  with  osr 
Covenants,  and  defections  from  them^  or  to  take  such  measures  as  might  give 
the  least  umbrage  to  those  who  were  in  the  government ;  though  yet  few  of 
them  were  of  our  principles,  though  they  gave  us  so  much  as  they  thought 
their  present  interest  rendered  advisable ;  whereas^  many  then  and  afterwards 
in  power,  had  been  among  the  leaders  in  the  former  persecutions.     We  were 
at  that  time,  as  to  the  prevalent  sway,  much  of  a  piece  with  the  Jews,  after 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  who  generally  pretended  '^  that 
the  time  was  not  come,  the  time  to  rebuild  the  liord^s  house,''  (Hag.  i.  2, 3,) 
and  in  the  meanwhile  they  were  much  busied  in  building  and  beautifyiog 
their  own  houses ;  but  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  them,  and  their 
secular  wealth  was  gradually  consumed,  according  to  the  sequel  of  that  pro- 
phecy just  quoted,  which  had  also,  and  still  has,  its  accomplishment  upon 
us,  who  continue  much  of  a  piece  with  them  on  the  worse  part,  but  are  not 
as  yet  awakened  as  they  were  to  give  God  the  glory,  in  a  solemn,  free,  and 
national  acknowledgment  of  our  defections,  reviving  our  Covenants,  and  re- 
turning unto  him.'*    This  extract  requires  no  comment.    It  shows  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  upright  portion  of  the  church,  ^  the  testimony  of  the  former 
times  was  suppressed^  at  the  Revolution,  and  that  the  faithful  friends  of  the 
Covenants  were  soothed  into  silence  by  smooth  and  deceitful  representations 
about  the  necessity  of  moderation,  and  that  the  time  was  not  iavourable  for 
moving,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  as  if  they  could  choose  a  better  tiae 
for  doing  their  duty  in  than  that  which  God  had  sent. 

These  first  submissions  only  paved  the  way  for  farther  encroachments, 
such  as  the  dismissal  of  the  Assembly,  by  the  king's  authority,  before  its 

*  Pages  28,  29. 
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business  was  done — the  discharging  of  it  to  meet  till  permission  was  giyeu 
from  the  court — ^the  dictating  by  his  majesty  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
carates  were  to  be  admitted.  These  things  were  grievous  encroachments 
on  the  independence  of  the  church,  and  as  such  they  were  generally  re- 
garded. *•  In  regard/  says  Hogg,  *  that  sundry  encroachments  were  made 
since  that  time,  mani/eslly  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  CJirisCs  courts,  as  we 
ourselves  acknowledged  in  pvivate,  it  much  affected  him  that  no  entertain- 
ment was  given  to  any  motion  he  or  others  made  towards  an  assertion  of 
the  churches  liberty,  in  opposition  to  confessed  encroachments  on  them. 
Our  utter  silence  in  such  a  juncture  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  falling  from  the 
foresaid  testimony,  and  imported  real  submission  unto  an  Erastian  yoke.'  The 
Erastian  nature  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  court  became  matter  of 
serious  consideration  beyond  the  pale  of  church  courts.  From  the  uimutes 
of  parliament  it  appears  that,  on  the  8th  November,  1700,  the  draught  of 
an  act  was  introduced  into  parliament  by  Sir  John  Home,  for  ratifying  the 
intrinsic  power  of  the  church,  granting  power  '  to  meet,  sit,  and  adjourn 
themselves  whether  the  kind's  commissioner  be  present  or  not.*  Afler  being 
read  a  second  and  a  third  time,  the  matter  was  delayed,  never  more  to  be 
resumed. 

From  this  time  matters  moved  onwards  with  ever- increasing  progress,  and 
the  principle  of  expediency  admitted  in  this  manner,  gave  birth  to  a  progeny 
stamped  with  its  own  likeness.  The  prudence  and  moderation  of  the  men  of 
the  Revolution  produced  in  due  time  what  b  well  known  as  moderatism. 
Still,  however,  as  the  shadows  of  night  were  settling  over  the  church,  there 
was  now  and  then  heard  the  Testimony  of  faithful  men,  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger, 
against  the  defections  with  which  the  church  and  land  were  chargeable,  in 
consequence  of  their  mb-improvement  of  the  great  deliverance  graciously 
vouchsafed  to  the  land  by  the  Revolution.  Thus  writes  one,  who  was 
eminent  for  piet^,  and  who  adhered  to  the  Revolution  church,  in  a  letter 
before  his  death  m  1700  :  *"  The  conception  you  have  of  the  dispensation  of 
the  Lord  towards  this  poor  plagued  church,  and  the  temper  of  tne  spirits  of 
professors  under  this  dis|)ensation,  are  not  different  from  what  man^  of  the 
Lord*s  people  are  groaning  under.  There  b  palpably  a  sensible  difference 
between  what  the  church  now  is,  and  what  it  was  many  years  ago ;  yea, 
what  it  hath  been  within  these  few  years.  The  church  hath  lost  much 
ground,  and  is  still  upon  the  losing  hand,  and,  it  seems,  will  continue  so  until 
it  pleases  the  Lord  to  pour  down  his  Spirit  from  on  high,  or  else  by  some  sharp 
awakening  dispensation,  arouse  up  drowsy  souls  out  of  the  lethargy  wherein 
they  are  fallen.  It  is  many  years  since  the  sun  fell  low  upon  Scotland,  many 
a  dismal  day  hath  it  seen  since  1649.  At  that  time  our  Reformation  mounted 
towards  its  zenith  ;  and  since  we  left  our  building  on  that  excellent  founda- 
tion, laid  by  our  honoured  forefathers,  we  have  still  moved  from  ill  to 
worse,  and  are  like  stUl  more  to  do,  until  we  slide  ourselves  out  of  sight  and 
sense  of  a  reformation.  We  have  been  lately  trysted  with  a  wonderful 
deliverance  from  the  slavery  of  a  heaven-daring  enemy,  but  not  one  line  of 
reformation  is  pencilled  upon  our  deliverance.  We  have  the  shell  of  ordi- 
nances and  church  government,  but  want  the  kernel,  the  great  things  of 
Christ's  law,  as  to  contend  for  his  interest,  is  wrapped  under  a  cloud.** 

From  these  statements  it  must  be  apparent  in  what  light  the  Revolution 
Settlement  was  viewed  by  the  most  godly  men  in  the  church  before  the 
Secession,  and  we  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  some  extracts,  in 
order  to  show  the  views  entertained  on  this  subject  among  Seceders  from 
the  days  of  our  fathers  down  to  the  present  time.  Our  first  extracts 
will  be  from  three  well-known  documents,  which  have  the  authority  of 
standards  in  the  Original  Secession  Church.    The  defects  of  the  Revolution 

*  Letter  of  Mr  J.  Dickson,  quoted  hy  Bruce  in  BritiBh  Jubilee,  p.  231. 
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Setttoment  «re  pcnnted  out  at  great  length  in  tbe  Act  Dedaralion  and  Tesli- 
nionj,  from  whicb  we  nre  the  fonowing  extract : — '  When  the  Parliament 
of  Scotland  met  immediately  after  the  Kevoladon,  in  the^sf  seasion  theif 
aboUihed  prelacy^  ag  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance  to  ikis  nation^  and 
contrary  to  the  incUnatUm  of  the  generality  of  the  people  ever  since  the  Sefor- 
mation^  they  having  reformed  from  popery  by  presbyters.    And  in  the  se^md 
seflsion  of  the  same  parliament,  anno  1690,  presbjrterian  church  gOYcm- 
ment  and  (ttadpline  is  established  and  ratified,  according  to  the  dvil  ratifica- 
tion and  estabushment  given  onto  the  goyemment  of  this  chorch,  anno  1593. 
Thus  a  retrograde  motion  is  made  near  an  hundred  years  backward ;  and  all 
the  legal  securities  given  to  this  church  in  that  oorenantinff  period  from 
1688  to  1650  are  creriooked  and  passed  bj.    Lokewise  all  the  acta  of  the 
first  session  of  the  first  parliament  of  King  Charles  Second,  together  with  the 
infamous  Act  Recissorj,  anno  1661,  (whereby  a  covenanted  Reformation  wa« 
raced,  and  the  acts  and  deeds  of  that  covenantioe  period  were  dedared  aedi- 
tious  and  treasonable),  are  lefl  untouched  in  this  above-mentioned  settle- 
ment.   .    .    .    The  indignities  done  to  the  National  and  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and  consequently  to  the  Most  High  God,  the  great  party  in  them 
are  never  regarded,  but  these  SUemn  Oaths  and  Covenants  are  left  bvaied  under 
an  Act  Becissory^  and  other  acts  and  deeds  subversive  of  themJ'*    In  the 
Acknowledpnent  of  Sins,  the  defections  of  the  Revolution  Settlement  are 
referred  to  m  these  terms : — *  When  the  Estates  of  the  Nation  were  met  in 
a  firee  parliament,  in  the  year  1690,  our  presbyterial  church  government  was 
settled  according  to  its  civil  establishment  in  the  year  1592 ;  and  all  the 
steps  of  reformation  attained  to  in  that  covenanting  period  betwixt  1638,  and 
1650,  ufere  neglected  and  passed  by.    Yea,  in  the  said  Settlement  of  Pres- 
bytery, all  that  was  done  against  a  covenanted  work  of  reformation  in  tbe 
first  session  of  parliament  of  King  Charles,  afler  his  restoration,  is  left 
untouched;  particularly  the  infamous  Act  Recissory^  whereby  all  the  acts  and 
deeds  of  the  foresaid  covenanting  period  were  declared  null  and  void,  is 
never  repealed ;  also  that  impious  and  wicked  act,  the  second  act  of  the 
second  session  of  the  same  parliament,  declaring  null  and  void  the  pro^ed- 
ings  of  that  fiuthful  Assembly  at  Glasgow  in  uie  year  1638,  and  all  other 
acts  and  deeds  of  that  reforming  period,  stands  in  the  body  of  our  Soots  law 
to  this  very  day.    And  thus  that  great  work  which  the  Lord  wrought  with  an 
outstretched  arm  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  lies  still  buried  under  the 
gravestone  of  several  parliamentary  acts  and  deeds,  which  is  an  iniquity  that 
testifies  against  us  to  this  very  day.'  f  In  the  Answers  to  Mr  Naime*s  Reasons 
of  Dissent,  after  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  Revolution  and  Union  SetUe- 
ment,  the  following  resiut  is  arrived  at : — *  And,  upon  the  whole,  it  appears 
that  J  under  the  present  constitution^  a  mighty  bar  is  thrust  into  the  way  of  our 
covenanted  Reformation^  both  in  church  and  state;  yea,  a  gravestone  is  laid 
and  estdblished  upon  the  same.^t  In  these  passages  we  have  the  autiioritative 
teaching  of  Seoeders  respecting  the  Revolution  SetUement.    According  to 
them,  ^  a  retrograde  motion  was  then  made  an  hundred  years  backward  ;*  it 
*  overlooked  all  the  legal  securities  given  to  the  church  between  1638  and 
1650;*  it  *  left  untouched  the  infamous  Act  Redssory,  whereby  a  covenanted 
Reformation  was  razed,  and  the  acts  and  deeds  of  that  covenanting  period 
were  declared  seditious  and  treasonable;*  4t  left  our  Solemn  Oaths  and 
Covenants  buried^  beneath  tyrannical  laws ;  it  ^  neglected  and  passed  by  all 
the  steps  of  reformation  attained  to  in  that  reforming  period  betwixt  1638 
and  1650  ;*  and,  in  fine,  the  Revolution  Settlement  was  the  burial  of  the 
covenanted  cause,  for  by  the  constitution  then  adopted,  '  a  gravestone  is  laid 
and  established  upon  our  covenanted  Reformation  both  in  <£ttzdi  and  state.' 

♦  Display,  vol.  i.,  pp.  86,  87.  +  Diaplay,  voL  i.,  p.  230, 
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Saeli  are  the  charges  brought  agunst  the  Bevolntioii  Settlement,  m  the 
attthoritatiYe  wntiDgs  of  the  Secession  Church,  to  the  maintenaiice  of  which 
erery  minister  and  elder  has  been  pledged  at  his  ordination.  Our  readers 
can  now  jndge  for  themselres  whether  anything  stronger,  or  even  equally 
strong,  has  been  brought  against  it  in  the  pa^  of  this  periodical.  It  is 
tnie,  in  the  above  quotation  the  word  Erastianism  does  not  occur,  but  the 
thing  called  Erastianism  is  there  charged  upon  the  state.  Was  it  not  Eras- 
tianism to  move  the  profession  of  the  diureh  a  hundred  years  bade* 
ward  without  her  consent,  and  in  opposition  to  her  unrepealed  laws? 
The  Act  Recissory  razed  the  covenanted  Reformation,  and  set  aside  the  laws 
of  the  church,  and  was  therefore,  it  must  be  allowed  by  all,  a  truly  gigantic 
act  of  Erastianism.  But  the  state  at  the  Revolution  dfd  not  repeal  the  Act 
Recissory,  and  thereby  confirmed  what  it  enacted,  and  became  art  und  part 
in  its  Erastianism,  just  as  the  House  of  Lords,  by  confirming  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  became  art  and  part  with  that  court  in  the  Erastian 
procedure  anent  the  Veto.  Let  men  cavil  and  dispute  as  they  will,  one  fact 
stands  ont  so  clearly  and  palpably  as  not  to  admit  of  being  questioned,  that 
the  Revolution  Settlement  set  aside  the  covenanted  Reformation  as  professed 
by  churdi  and  state  between  1688  and  1649,  and  seeing  that  profession  was 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  the  state,  in  setting  it  aside,  was 
chargeable  with  intruding  into  the  proper  province  of  the  church,  and  with 
taking  upon  itself  to  determine  that  her  formerly  authorised  profession  should 
be  her  profession  no  longer.  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  and  some  may 
think  this  a  very  small  stretch  of  Erastianism — a  trivial  defect  not  worth 
mentioning.  True,  this  authoritative  document  of  the  Secession  declares 
that  by  it  ^  a  gravestone  was  laid  and  established  upon  our  <covenanted  con- 
stitution both  in  church  and  state.*  But  perhaps  there  are  those  of  such 
liberal  and  expansive  views  that  the  entombing  of  a  whole  Refenuation, 
which  makes  ordinary  mortals  stand  aghast,  seems  as  nothing  to  their  com- 
prehensive gaze,  just  as  it  is  supposed  our  world,  though  extinguished,  would 
never  be  missed  by  an  eye  that  could  take  in  the  whwe  astral  creation.  If 
*"  laying  and  establishing  a  gravestone  on  our  covenanted  Reformation  both 
in  church  and  state*  be  not  Erastianism,  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not 
know  what  Erastianism  is,  and  have  much  doubt  if  there  ever  was,  or  can 
be,  sudi  a  thing  in  the  world.  If  it  was  Erastiunism  to  put  a  gravestone  on 
the  Yeto,  then  to  put  a  gravestone  on  the  whole  covenanted  Reformation, 
both  in  church  and  state,  must  have  been  Erastianism,  as  much  greater  in 
degree  as  the  second  Reformation  is  greater  than  the  Veto  Act. 
^  Let  us  now  look  into  some  of  the  private  writings  of  Seceders,  and  we  will 
find  them  holding  the  same  sentiments.  AVilson's  Defence  of  the  Secession 
Testimony  was  published  in  1739,  and  has  always  occupied  in  the  Secession 
a  place  inferior  only  to  its  authorised  standards.  That  treatise  is  occupied, 
between  pages  258  and  272,  in  showing  the  difference  between  the  second 
Reformation  and  the  Revolution  Settlement.  We  might  quote  the  whole, 
but  as  our  space  is  limited  and  our  materials  abundant,  we  shall  only  quote 
part  of  his  seventh  point  of  difference :— ^  The  order  observed  in  the  laudable 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  1688  was  inverted  in  the  year  1690 :  as,  for 
instance,  the  Assembly  1638  condemned  expressly  the  corruptions  and  de- 
^bctions  of  the  former  period,  and  asserted  the  presbyterial  government  and 
disdpline  of  this  church  from  the  Book  of  Discipline,  according  to  the  Word 
of  God  and  our  National  Confession  of  Faith,  or  Covenant ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Assembly  are  confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly  1639,  and 
thereby  the  house  of  God  in  Scotland  was  reared  upon  its  scripture  basis  and 
foundation  ;  and,  after  all,  the  civil  sanction  is  given  to  our  Reformation  by 
the  parliament  in  1640.  But  in  the  year  1690,  the  parliament  fibbt  uttle 
the  government  of  the  church  afteb  their  ov^n  way  and  manner,  by  their 
Act  June  7th^  1690 ;  and  the  first  General  Aaaembly  of  this  church  afiter  tiie 
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BoTolntion  is  convened  at  Edioborgh,  October  16tfai  the  aforesaid  year,  and 
sits  down  upon  the  foresaid  settlement.  Hereby  ike  due  order  of  ike  haute  »f 
God  woe  inverted^  in  regard  the  settlement  of  the  government  of  ike  dbcrcS 
helonffi  in  thefnt  instance  unto  a  judicatory  of  Christ  met  togeiker  ta  tki 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  that  which  is  incumbent  on  the  cwil  powers  a 
this  case  is  only  to  give  ike  civil  sanction  unto  ihe  same.  Likewise,  when  the 
first  General  Assembly  met  after  the  Bevolation,  they  rest  satisfied  wiA  ike 
parliaments  settlement  of  our  government^  and  never  rear  up  the  house  cj 
God  in  their  ecclesiastical  capacity  on  its  proper  basis^  viz.,  the  holy  teriptatres, 
and  in  agreeableness  thereunto,  upon  our  Book  of  Discipline^  and  tke  SoleaB, 
Covenant  engagements  of  this  whole  church  and  land  to  the  Most  Higk  God.^' 

The  Rev.  Ebeneaer  Erskine,  in  hb  sermon  upon  Isaiah  xzii.  24,  says:- 
*  The  glory  of  that  chorch  is  at  a  low  pass  which  hangs  npon  the  oaii  c^  fegsl 
securities  by  kings  and  parliaments,  instead  of  the  nail  which  Grod  has  fiU- 
tened  in  a  sore  place.  This,  alas !  is  the  esse  with  the  Chorch  of  Scotland 
at  this  day.'  This  passsge  has  been  quoted  to  show  that  the  author  held 
Voluntary  views,  whereas  its  meaning  simply  is,  that  the  church  bad  lost  her 
independence,  and  that  she  rested  on  civil  and  not  ecclesiastical  anthonty ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  settlement  she  was  then  under  was  Erastian. 

Mr  Ralph  Erskine,  in  hie  Faiih  No  Fancy^  page  358,  says : — *  I  was  an 
ear-witness,  at  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Established  Church,  to  the 
speech  of  a  certain  member  thereof,  wherein,  relating  to  our  covenanted 
Reformation,  he  asserted  openly,  that  they  were  not  now  standing  tqnm  ikal 
foundation.  It  grieved  me  much  that  he  was  not  contradicted ;  whence  I 
concluded  that  it  was  taken  for  granted  by  that  court  that  they  were  indeed 
quite  off  from  that  foundation.* 

Circumstances'  having  occurred  to  draw  particular  attention  to  that  part 
of  the  Judicial  Testimony  which  referred  to  the  profession  of  religion  ealab- 
lished  at  the  Revolution,  a  -number  of  treatises  were  published.    The  fiist 
of  these  from  which  we  shall  quote,  was  the  production  of  Stevenson,  the 
well-known  historian  of  the  Second  Reformation.    It  is  entitled  *  The  Cri- 
terion :  or,  the  National  Profession  and  Settlement  of  Religion  in  Scotland 
fW>m  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  compakkd  with  the  National 
Profession  and  Settlement  of  Religion  in  Scotland,  from  the  year  1638  to 
1650,  whereby  the  vast  difference  between  the  Profession  and  Settlement  of 
the  two  periods,  and  the  glory  of  the  former  above  the  present,  are  briefly 
proved  by  Acts  of  Assembly  and  Parliament,  and  other  incontestable  evi- 
dence.'   This  pamphlet  is  written  with  great  ability,  and  though  it  came 
not  into  our  hands  till  lately,  it  takes  up  precisely  the  same  ground  as  was 
done  in  our  former  article,  but  maintains  it  much  more  e£ctnally ;  and 
those  who  are  satisfied  that  they  have  demolished  our  slight  superstructure, 
can  next  trv  their  hand  on  the  Criterion.    We  content  ourselves  at  present 
with  a  single  c[uotation  :  *  It  bath  been  proved  that,  in  the  period  from  1638 
to  1649,  the  intrinsick  power  of  the  church  was  solemnly  acknowledged, 
and  the  faith  of  king  and  parliament  sundry  times  pledged  ipr  her  security 
against  all  Erastian  encroachments  whatsoever :    But,  in  ihe  present  seltle- 
ment,  there  is  not  only  an  omission  of  not  duly  acknowledging  the  intrinsick 
power  of  the  churchy  but  a  number  of  Erastian  encroachments  upon  her  power 
and  authority;  such  as,  (1)  The  parliament,  1690,  iheir  presuming,  at  their 
own  hand,  and  in  ihe  first  instance,  to  read,  vote,  and  approve  ihe  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  as  ihe  public  and  avowed  confession  of  this  c&arcA  and 
nation,  without  ever  approving  of  or  ratifying  the  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly 1647,  approving  that  Confession,  (though  thereby  that  Confession 
was  formerl;^  made  ours,)  and  without  referring  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
1649,  ratifying  the  same,  or  even  so  much  ea  calling  another  General  As- 

*  Wilwn*8  Defenoe,  pp.  269,  270. 
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sembly  it  the  Bevoltttion,  to  read,  vote,  and  approve  that  Gonfbnon  of 
new,  thus  sustaining  ihemselves  in  some  respect  judges  of  doctrine^  and,  bj  the 
by,  dropping  a  very  neoesBary  declaration  in  the  Act  of  the  Assembly  1647, 
touching  the  intrinsick  power,  which  the  parliament  1649  espoused,  by  their 
ratifying  that  act,  as  well  as  the  Confession  thereby  approved.  Now,  that 
tbia  conduct  cannot  be  cleared  from  Erastianism,  may  be  proved  by  many 
scriptures,  as  Numb.  L  51 ;  2  Chron.  xix.  11 ;  Ezra  x.  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  7.'  * 
Sesides  this,  he  gives  other  five  instances  of  Erastianism,  which  we  have  not 
room  to  insert. 

The  Crttkrion  was  published  in  the  year  1748,  and  in  the  same  year 
Campbell  of  Geres  produced  bis  defence  of  the  Judicial  Act  and  Testimony, 
a  most  able  and  judicious  work,  in  which  one  scarcely  knows  whether  most 
to  admire  the  soundness  of  his  law,  his  logic,  or  his  presbyterianism.  As 
vras  formerly  stated,  the  third  section  of  his  work  is  taken  up  in  showing 
that  *  the  settlement  of  religion  made  by  the  parliament  at  the  Revolution 
vraa  an  Erastian  settlement,  and  contrary  unto  the  order  of  the  Head  of  the 
church.*  In  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  he  produces  eight  proofs  of  its 
Erastianism — ^four  taken  from  its  constitution,  and  other  four  from  the  prac- 
tical administration.  We  shall  only  present  part  of  his  first  proof:  *'  That 
the  state  at  the  Revolution,  instead  of  following  the  beautiful  scriptural 
order  observed  br  David  and  Hezekiah  of  old,  and  also  by  our  reforming 
parliaments  in  the  Second  Reformation  period,  viz.,  in  setting  the  church 
always  foremost  in  the  work  of  the  Lord^  and  they  coming  after  in  their  tum^ 
and  ratifying  by  civil  sanction  what  the  church  did,  inverted  this  order  by 
prescribing  to  the  church,  and  so  cannot  be  cleared  from  Erastianism  in 
their  procedure.  They  read,  voted,  and  approved  the  Confession,  without 
regarding  any  act,  either  of  the  Assemblies  of  this  church  receiving  and 
approving  the  said  Confession,  or  of  former  parliaments  ratifyinff  the 
same ;  and  as  they  showed  no  particular  regard  unto  what  either  the  church 
or  state  had  done  in  the  second  reforming  period  anent  this  Confession ;  so 
they  as  little  regarded  the  officers  of  the  house  of  (rod  that  were  in  beine  at 
the  time,  while  they  thus  took  upon  them  to  settle  religion  so  long  before 
they  allowed  them  to  meet  in  a  General  Assembly.  Thus  they  acted  con- 
trary to  the  scriptural  order  observed  by  the  state  in  the  second  reforming 
period,  and  did  hereby  encroach  upon  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church. 
They  had  a  power  to  settle  the  civil  matters  of  the  kingdom ;  they  had  also 
power  to  call  the  Assembly  of  the  church  to  meet ;  hut  a  power  to  read^  vote, 
and  approve  of  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  church 
and  nation^  in  this  manner,  of  themselves,  and  at  the  first  instance,  without 
regarding  the  church  in  her  Assemblies,  either  past  or  future,  was  certainly 
Erastian,  and  wJiat  does  not  at  the  first  instance  appertain  unto  them  J  t 

It  might  be  thought  unnecessary  to  make  any  quotations  from  Adam  Gibb, 
as  his  Display  of  the  Secession  Testimony  sufficiently  shows  what  was  his  mind 
on  this  subject.  We  therefore  content  ourselves  with  the  following  quota- 
tion, which  we  introduce  chiefly  because  of  the  accurate  and  important  dis- 
tinction which  it  makes :  *•  Though  the  protestant  religion  and  presbyterian 
church  government,  which  had  been  professed  and  sworn  to  in  our  Covenants 
between  1638  and  1650,  were  established  at  the  Revolution;  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  the  smallest  notice  was  then  taken  of  these,  as  having  been 
professed  and  sworn  to  in  the  said  period ;  and  no  more  can  be  inferred 
from  this  in  favour  of  that  reforming  period,  than  from  the  same  bible  being 
used  then  and  now.*  X 

Mr  Morrison  of  Norham,  in  his  Sermons  on  the  Acknowledgment  of  Sins, 

*  Criterion,  page  96.  f  Campbell's  Defence,  pp.  48-50. 

X  Display  of  the  Fraudulent  and  Gross  Abuses  oommitted  on  the  Secession  Testi- 
mooy,  page  46. 
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poblialMd  in  1771,  expUiu  at  mtt  length,  whan  on  tfaa  pwiijp  about  tbe 
KeTolntion,  tbe  yiems  held  by  Seceden,  and  thej  are  ideDticaT  witli  thoae 
above  giten,  as  all  may  see  who  choose  to  perose  his  disooorses  fi>r  them- 
selves.   On  a  former  occasion,  we  qaoted  a  note  from  these  Sermons,  in 
which  be  states  thai  tbe  conduct  of  the  state  at  the  Bevolation  '  wos^ms- 
doubiedly  a»  great  a  stretch  ofErasUanism  <u  ever  was  presumed  upon  in  any 
country.     At  present  we  shall  only  g^ve  one  other  passage :  *  Though  tbe 
Westminster  ConleBsion  was  ratified  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  we  are  not 
therefore  to  think  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  say,  that  all  the  steps  of  reformatum 
attained  to  in  thai  covenanting  period  between  1 638  and  1650  vfere  neglected  eend 
passed  by  in  that  act ;  for  the  Confession  was  not  hereby  ratified  nn  &  part 
of  our  covenanted  uniformity,  but  only  as  containing  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  reformed  churches:    And  while  no  particular  account 
is  made  of  tbe  Act  of  Assembly  1647  adopting  the  said  Confessioo,  or  of  the 
neoesBsry  limitation  and  explication  with  which  it  was  adopted  in  that  act, 
or  yet  of  the  ratification  thereof  by  the  parliament  16i9,  according  to  the 
said  Act  of  Aaiembiy ;  while,  I  say,  no  account  is  made  of  any  of  these,  bat 
it  is  mentioned  by  the  Estates  of  Parliament  at  this  lime  under  a  new  desig- 
nation, as  if  it  had  never  existed  before  that  very  day,  viz.,  The  Confession 
now  read  in  our  presence.    If  these  things  are  considered,  tbe  ratification  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  says  nothing  at  all  to  the  revival  of  a  covenanted 
Reformation,  or  of  any  part  of  it.    .     .    .    Thus  the  Con&ssion,  as  received 
by  the  Assembly  1647,  and  the  parliament  1649,  and  adhered  unto  by 
Seceders,  and  as  ratified  by  the  Revolution  parliament,  is  not  altojpsther  the 
same.    In  the  former  respect,  it  asserts  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church ; 
in  the  latter,  it  leaves  it  ambiguous  and  undetermined.    In  the  former  re- 
spect, it  is  considered  as  a  prindpcd  part  of  our  covenanted  Reformadon ;  in 
the  latter,  it  is  considered  only  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  ike 
reformed  churches.^* 

Mr  Anderson  of  America  has  always  been  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  judicious  writers  in  the  Secesuon.  In  1782  he  published  a 
volume  of  essays  on  various  subjects  relative  to  the  present  state  of  religion. 
The  fourth  of  these  is  *  On  the  Revolution  Settlement*  And  what  were  the 
views  taken  of  it  by  this  cautious  thinker,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  weigh 
both  his  words  and  his  thoughts  ?  Precisely  the  same  as  these  j^ven  above. 
He  thus  suras  up  his  thoughts  on  the  subject :  *  On  the  whole,  it  seems  very 
plain  that  both  church  and  state  were,  at  this  time,  chargeable  with  neglect- 
ing our  covenanted  Reformation.  /( was  in  direct  opposition  to  it  that  the 
state  imposed^  and  the  church  accepted,  an  Erastian  settlement  of  religion. 
And  though  they  removed  some  r^  evils,  and  did  several  things  really  com- 
mendable, yet  these  evils  were  not  removed  as  contrary,  nor  these  good 
things  done  as  agreeable  to  our  covenanted  Reformation.  All  that  the 
Lord^s  right  hand  wrought  for  us  in  tbe  above-mentioned  period,  and  the 
obligations  of  our  solemn  Covenants,  were  either  deq[>ised  or  forgotten,  or  at 
least  no  way  suitably  regarded  by  church  and  stalest  Again,  ^  We  have 
insisted  the  more  largely  on  the  manner  of  settling  religion  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  the  evils  of  it  may  justly  be  accounted  the  root  of  aU  these  corrup- 
tions which  are  now  grown  to  sudb  a  height  in  tbe  Church  of  Scotland.  It 
is  only  the  Erastiamsm  and  worl<Uy  poUcy  which  prevailed  in  the  Revolution 
Settlement  that  have  ever  since  been  operating  with  increaang  strength  in 
patronages,  in  the  civil  msgistrates*  absolute  and  authoritative  appointment 
of  fast"days,  and  in  other  instances  of  encroachment  on  the  church's  freedom 
and  independence.'  Afain,  the  Revolution  church  *  had  evidently  in  her 
constitution  the  seeds  of  all  the  secessions  and  divisions  that  have  rinoe  taken 
place  among  her  members.      Thus  we  have  reason  to  say  of  those  who 

*  Sermons  on  Acknowledgment  of  Sins  (sepsnitoly  published),  pp.  71,  72, 

t  Anderson's  EasaySi  p.  276. 
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profess  to  bear  testimony  against  the  present  oorraptions  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  whde  thej  approve  the  manner  of  its  establishment  at 
the  Revelation,  that  they  condemn  in  the  efEect  the  same  thing  which  they 
justify  in  the  cause ;  they  are  too  much  like  those  of  whom  the  prophet 
complains.  Lamentations  ii.  14  :  "  Thy  prophets  have  seen  vain  ana  foolish 
things/or  thee ;  and  they  have  not  discovered  thine  iniquity,  to  turn  away  thy 
captivity;  but  have  seen  for  thee  false  burdens  and  causes  of  banishment.^** 

Our  nmita  will  not  now  permit  us  to  give  the  views  of  Professor  Bruce  on 
this  question  with  that  fulness  which  we  had  intended.    Tbe  last  chapter  of 
his  British  Jubilee  is  chiefly  occupied  in  pointing  out  the  defects  of  tbe  Revo- 
lution Settlement.    From  a  paragraph,  extending  to  two  pages  and  a  baif, 
in  which  these  defects  are  stated,  we  give  the  following  extract : — *  If,  instead 
of  avoiding  all  encroachments  on  the  church's  spiritual  independence,  and 
every  instance  of  usurpation  of  the  legislative  authority  of  her  exalted  King, 
they  assumed  and  exercised  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  enacted  a  systetn 
of  faith,  worship,  and  government,  without  the  advice  or  previous  decision  of 
church  rulers^  and  unthout  taking  any  notice  of  previous  acts  of  this  reformed 
church,  in  her  regular  and  lawful  assemblies,  or  of  acts  of  reforming  parlia- 
ments on  the  same  subjects, — If  a  form  of  church  government  was  established 
without  any  proper  acknowledgment  of  its  divine  institution,  as  a  mere  poli- 
tical measure  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to  fi;ratify  the  inclinations  of  the 
people,  in  such  a  manner  and  on  such  grounds  as  would  equally  admit  of 
others.      ...     If,  instead  of  receiving  a  confession  of  faith,  a  directory 
for  worship,  and  a  form  of  government  and  discipline,  which  was  designed 
as  a  part  or  a  christian,  liberal,  and  charitable  plan  of  more  extensive  reforma- 
tion and  ecclesiastical  unity,  in  which  view  they  had  been  formerly  authorised, 
and  solemnly  engaged  to,  they  re-admitted  them  on  the  narrow  and  absurd 
plan  of  a  local  and  national  religion,  relinquishing  the  former  design,  giving 
a  tacit  consent  to  their  being  dropped,  and  banished  from  the  neighbouring 
lands,  and  so  constructively  approving  of  the  restoration  and  legal  mainten- 
ance of  the  hierarchy,  with  all  tne  tyranny,  superstitious  ceremonies  and  rites 
attendant  upon  English  prelacy,  equally  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  the  dvil  nghts  of  men,  even  after  they  had  been  once 
happily  rejected  and  abjured,  being  abolished  in  all  the  three  kingdoms. — 
If,  instead  of  performing  solemn  oaths  and  stipulated  covenants  with  God  and 
their  neighbours,  in  this  and  other  respects,  they  were  wilfully  disregarded,  and, 
de  facto,  violated,  denied,  and  the  performance  of  them  on  the  new  plan  of 
settlement  and  union  rendered  impracticable. — ^If,  in  fine,  the  Revolution 
principles  and  constitution  be  compatible  with  the  Erastian  attempts  to  destroy 
the  independence,  to  restrain  the  freedom,  and  interrupt  the  proceedings  of 
church  courts  in  their  proper  business. — If  they  admit  of  the  dissolution  of 
national  assemblies  at  the  pleasure  of  the  prince :  of  the  imposition  of  a  pre- 
scribed formula,  and  terms  for  receiving  tne  scandalous  into  communion :  of 
princes  swearing  contradictory  oaths  in  regard  to  religion :  of  nations  bound 
to  the  same  reformation  joining  and  swearmg  to  treaties  together  on  the 
mutual  conditions  of  maintaining  perpetually  two  distinct  and  opposite  forms 
of  religion.     •     .     .     If  such  be  the  principles,  and  such  the  constitution 
secured  to  us  by  this  Revolution,  who  that  luiows  the  import  of  them  will 
dare  to  join  in  returning  solemn  thanks  for  these  as  public  blessings,  as  the 
only  foundation  of  public  security  and  happiness  ?    If,  farther,  we  judge  of 
the  Revolution  privileges  of  the  National  Church  from  her  ministers  and 
assemblies  tamely  submitting  to  the  greater  part  of  the  above  evils,  receiving 
ihe  model  of  their  ecclesiastical  consUtution  as  delivered  to  them  by  the  civil 
powers:  if,  instead  of  asserting  ancient  privileges,  and  adhering  to  their 
religious  obligations :  if,  instead  of  condemning;  the  above  defects,  and  assert- 
ing truths  explicitly,  in  opposition  to  these  evils :  if,  in  a  word,  we  judge  of 
the  progress  of  reformation  in  doctrine,  godliness,  or  morals,  since  that  cele- 
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brated  era,  and  from  the  present  aspect  of  our  former  glorioua  church,  shiH 
we  say  that  the  change  has,  in  every  view,  been  a  happy  one  for  Scotland? 
To  confirm  and  ilhutrate  tkese  hints  at  lengthy  would  exceed  oar  time,  and 
our  intended  limits.  We  shall  only  add,  that  the  time  was,  snce  the  Bero- 
lution,  when  the  half  of  the  ministers  of  Scotland  would  have  started  at  aoj 
act  adopting,  in  such  a  full  and  unlimited  manner,  the  Revolution  Settle- 
ment, and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded/* 

In  1802  "Mr  Bruce  published  his  celebrated  work,  entitled,  '  A  llistorico- 
Politico  Ecclesiastical  Dissertation  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Civil  Powers  io 
Matters  of  Religion/    It  partakes  of  all  the  thoroughness  of  principle, 
guarded  and  limited  on  all  sides  by  the  singular  caution  and  conoprehensiTe- 
ness  for  which  the  venerable  professor  was  so  distinguished.     The  twelfth 
section  of  this  treatise  is  entitled,  *  Erastian  Manner  of  Settling  Religion  io 
Scotland  at  the  Revolution,*  it  consists  of  twenty  pages,  devoted  to  tbe 
illustration  of  the  heading,  but  we  cannot  af!brd  space  to  make  another  goo- 
taUon.    In  the  above  extract  from  the  British  Jubilee,  this  distinguished 
man  asserts  that  the  legislature  ^  assumed  and  exercised  a  sort  of  eccleaasti- 
cal  supremacy,  and  enacted  a  system  of  faith,  worship,  and  goremmeot, 
without  the  advice  or  previous  decisions  of  church  rulers* — that  the  settle- 
ment of  church  government  was  '  a  mere  political  measure  for  the  sake  of 
peace  * — that  they  received  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scothmd,  not 
according  to  the  expansive  designs  with  which  they  were. framed,  ^  bat  on 
the  narrow  and  absurd  plan  of  a  local  and  national  rehgion,*  which  '  constroc- 
tively  approved  of  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  English  hierarchy' 
— that  '  by  this  new  plan  of  settlement,  our    solemn   covenants  were, 
de/acto^  violated,  denied,  and  the  performance  of  them  rendered  impraclics- 
ble ' — that  ^  the  Revolution  principles  and  constitution  were  consistent  with 
Erastian  attempts  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  church.'    He  also 
declares  *■  that  the  ministers  and  assemblies  tamely  submitted  to  the  ffeater 
part  of  the  above  evils,  receiving  the  model  of  their  ecclesiastical  constitution 
as  delivered  to  them  by  the  heads  of  the  state.'    Such  are  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Revolution  church,  by  one  who  was  probably  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  connecdon  between  church  and  state  ifl 
this  country,  and  with  the  principles  on  which  that  connection  ought  to  be 
established,  than  any  individual  who  has  lived  in  Scotland  before  or  since 
the  Revolution.     And  this  is  his  verdict — the  verdict  of  one  who  ncrer 
spoke  or  wrote  at  random — this  is  his  verdict,  that  at  the  Revolution  '  the 
legislature  assumed  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy ' — ^that  settlement  was 
*  a  mere  pjlitical  measure  * — *  it  violated  and  denied  our  solemn  oove- 
nants* — ^  it  was  consistent  with  Erastian  attempts  to  destroy  the  indepen* 
dence  of  the  church.* 

We  have  read  a  good  deal  on  the  Revolution  Settlement,  bnt  we  have  no 
where  met  in  with  such  heavy  charges  as  those  contained  in  tbe  Ac- 
tion from  which  the  above  extract  is  quoted.  These  charges  follow  one 
another  in  rapid  and  long  succession,  like  a  protracted  discharge  of  artillei^t 
until  tbe  object  against  which  they  are  directed  is  levelled  with  the  dast. 
These  charges  may  startle  half  the  ministers  of  Scotland,  but  the  professor 
replies  that  the  time  has  been  when  *  half  the  ministers  of  Scotland,*  even 
within  the  Establishment,  *  would  have  started'  at  the  favourable  manner  m 
whidi  the  Settlement  is  now  regarded  by  many.  But  we  will  be  told  that 
these  were  the  immature  views  of  the  professor,  that  when  he  was  a  yonog 
man,  like  many  other  vouths,  he  was  rash  and  headstrong,  and  apt  toberon 
away  with  by  an  impulse  or  an  idea,  and  under  their  influence  to  speak  and 
write  about  subjects  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  to  make  stroogi  sfld 
confident,  and  presumptuous  statements,  which  he  required  afterwards  to 

•  British  JubUee,  pp.  229,  280. 
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Tetract,  wben  study  had  made  him  acqaainted  with  facts,  and  length  of  years 
had  imparted  wisdom  to  his  soul,  and  taught  him  to  lay  aside  self-complacent 
confidence  and  egotism,  and  to  speak  in  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
And  we  will  be  told  that  if  wc  would  see  the  mattired  sentiments  of  that  dis- 
tinguished man,  we  must  look  to  his  '•  Review  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
General  Associate  Synod,'  published  twenty  years  after  his  'British  Jubilee,* 
Professor  Bruce^s  sentiments  not  mature  when  he  wrote  the  British  Jubilee ! 
He  was  then  in  the  very  flower  and  vigour  of  his  days,  amazingly  learned, 
and  in  the  manhood  of  his  understanding.  Three  years  before,  he  had  pub- 
lished the  'Curse  of  Meroz,'  and  who  that  considers  the  compact  style,  the 
accuracy  of  sentiment,  the  comprehensiveness,  the  energy,  ana  power  always 
under  control,  but  never  flagging ;  who  that  can  appreciate  that  production 
would  say  that  Mr  Bruce^s  sentiments  had  not  then  reached  maturity  ?  And 
as  to  the  British  Jubilee  itself,  let  any  one  consider  the  prodigious  stores 
of  learning  which  it  contains,  the  high  principle  with  which  it  is  charged,  the 
power  and  the  superlative  patience  with  which  the  whole  argument  is  con- 
ducted, and  let  him  sav  what  an  amount  of  solidity,  and  sobriety,  and 
patriarchal  wisdom  would  be  required,  even  in  the  grey-haired  critic,  to 
warrant  him  to  speak  about  want  of  maturity  in  the  mind  of  its  author. 

Wc  have  the  best  of  all  authorities  for  asserting  that  to  his  last  days  Pro- 
fessor Bruce  entertained  the  same  views  of  the  Revolution  Settlement  as  he 
had  expressed  in  his  British  Jubilee.  Is  it  asked  on  whose  authority  this 
assertion  is  made  ?  It  is  answered — on  his  own.  In  his  Review  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Synod,  he  refers  to  that  work  as  containing  his  sentiments  when 
the  Review  was  written.  To  understand  the  matter  aright,  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader,  that  on  the  question  of  the  magistrate's  power  there  are 
two  extremes.  First,  there  is  the  Erastian  extreme,  which  allows  the  magis- 
trate to  encroach  upon  the  independence  of  the  church.  Second,  there  is  the 
Voluntary  extreme,  which  maintains  that  the  magistrate,  in  his  ofl^cial 
capacity,  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  The  sound  Presbyterian  principle 
on  the  subject  lies  in  the  middle  between  these  extremes.  It  admits  the 
right  of  the  magistrate  to  interfere  about  sacred  things,  which  the  Voluntary 
forbids  ;  but  it  forbids  him  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  church, 
which  the  Erastian  allows.  It  has  commonly  been  the  fate  of  those  who  held 
the  middle  opinion  to  be  called  Voluntaries,  when  they  were  writing  against 
Erastianism,  and  to  be  called  Erastians,  when  writing  against  Voluntaries, 
and  to  have  their  own  words,  in  the  one  controversy,  used  against  them  by 
their  opponents  in  the  other.  Thus,  also,  has  it  been  with  Professor  Bruce. 
His  Bntish  Jubilee,  and  his  Historico-Politico  were  formally  directed  against 
Erastianism,  and  in  most  of  his  earlier  works  it  is  assailed  in  one  way  or 
another,  for  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  dealing  it  a  blow.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  opposing  Voluntarybm.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  one  part  of  his  writings  has  been  used  to  neutralise  the  other. 
His  attacks  upon  Erastianism  have  been  adduced  by  the  Voluntaries  to 
neutralise  his  opposition  to  their  views,  and  his  attacks  upon  Voluntaryism 
are  now  adduced  to  neutralise  his  former  attacks  on  Erastianism.  Thus  Mr 
Allan,  in  his  work  on  *  The  Power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate,'  charges  Mr 
Bruce  more  than  twenty  times  with  having  formerly  held  Voluntary  opinions, 
whereas  when  the  charges  are  examined  they  only  prove  that  he  was  formerly 
opposed,  as  he  still  was,  to  Erastianism.  One  of  the  passages,  for  example, 
on  which  the  charge  is  founded  of  having  once  held  Voluntary  opinions 
is  as  follows : — ^To  pretend  to  legislate  to  the  understandings  and  consciences 
of  men  in  matters  of  religion,  is  both  an  impious  and  an  impracticable 
attempt.*  But  this  passage,  our  readers  will  see  at  once,  only  shows  that 
Mr  Bruce  was  opposed  to  Erastianism,  and  not  that  he  had  even  the  slightest 
taint  of  Voluntaryism ;  for  all  Presbyterians  are  opposed  to  legislation  to  men's 
understanding  and  consciences  in  matters  of  religion,  as  much  as  the  Volun- 

2p 
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taries.  InhisBeviewoftheProoeecBngsoftheSynodfMrBniceitoppoiaig 
the  Voluntary  view,  that  the  mere  fad  of  interference,  or  interferoiioe  of  any 
kind,  on  the  part  of  the  legislatore,  la  nnful,  and  he  doea  not  defend  the 
mamier  in  which  they  interfered  at  the  Bevolation  aa  oppoaed  to  Eraatianin, 
but  simply  vindicates  their  right  of  interference — if  it  had  been  done  in 
the  proper  way — as  opposed  to  Voluntaryism.  By  thua  vindicating  the 
right  or  the  magistrate  to  interfere,  he  conceived  himself  ao  far  from 
neatralisin^r  hia  former  opposition  to  Erastianism,  to  be  opening  np  the 
way  to  do  it  with  more  fideli^  and  success.  Thus  the  case  was  viewed 
by  Profeasor  Bruce  himself.  He  regarded  his  opposition  to  Vc^nntaryism 
in  the  review  of  the  Synod^s  proceedings  as  perfectly  consistent  with  his 
former  opposition  to  Erastianism,  and  to  his  latest  days  he  wished  all 
men  who  desired  fully  to  know  his  mind  about  the  Revolution  Settlement 
to  go  to  his  British  Jubilee  and  his  Historico-Politioo,  where  he  had 
formally  discussed  these  questions,  and  not  to  his  Review,  where  he  was 
discussing  another.  That  this  was  the  case  is  put  beyond  diroute  by  the 
following  passage  and  note  from  one  of  those  very  pages  in  which  some  have 
professed  to  find  views  contradictory  to  what  he  had  formerly  advanced  :— 
'  Clearing  the  Revolution  Settlement,'  says  he,  *  in  the  inatancea  mentioned, 
lefl  the  remonstrant  (himself)  at  full  liberty  to  condemn,  vpon  ikefoirmer 
frinciples^  and  in  the  full  extent  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testimony,  every 
instance  of  unfaithfulness  in  their  proceedings  afler  they  had  conv^ed,  and 
he  had  done  so  very  plainly  and  publicly  elsewhere.'  From  thia  it  is  evident 
that  what  he  cleared  the  Revolution  Settlement  from  was  the  peculiar  charge 
brought  against  it  by  the  favourers  of  the  new  opinions,  and  that  on  the  old 

Erinciples  he  condemned  it  as  much  aa  ever  he  had  done.     In  a  foot  note, 
e  refers  to  his  former  opposition  to  Erastianism,  in  proof  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  opposed  it  on  the  old  principles.    That  note  ia  as  follom  :— 
'  See  particularly  Sect.  xii.  of  the  Hist.  Pol.  Eccl.  Dissertation  on  the  SofMV 
maor,  and  the  title  of  which  is,  '^  The  Erastian  Manner  of  Settling  Rehgioo 
in  Scotland  at  the  Revolution — Encroachments  upon  the  Ri^ts  o^^ 
Presbyterian  Church  in  various  instances."    See  abo  British  Jubilee  on  toe 
Anniversary  of  the  Revolution,  last  Section.    The  Remonatrant  had  also 
been  at  tho  trouble  and  expense  of  publishing,  in  1798,  Memoirs  of  the 
Public  Life  of  Mr  James  Hog,  extracted  from  his  MSS.,  chiefly  with  the 
view  to  set  the  proceedings  of  the  Assemblies  following  tho  Revolution  ui 
their  just  light,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  judgment  and  censures  passed  upon 
them  in  the  former  Judicial  Testimony,  with  which  his  own  views  exactly 
comcide.'    Thus  in  the  very  page  to  which  some  refer  as  containing  his  most 
mature  views  on  the  Revolution  Settlement — in  that  very  page  does  FrO' 
feswr  Bruce  particularly  direct  such  as  desire  to  see  his  views  fall;  and 
maturely  stated  to  consult  his  British  Jubilee,  the  Memoirs  of  Hog,  and  the 
Historico-Politico.    When  a  man  writes  against  two  opposite  extremes,  it  i^ 
perhaps  beyond  the  perfection  allotted  to  the  human  powers,  in  the  present 
state,  or  beyond  the  capabilities  that  belong  to  any  earthly  language,  that 
he  should  be  able  to  express  himself  always  with  such  precision  that  ^'P?^ 
pleader,  ransacking  his  works,  would  not  find  words  and  phrases  that  mipt 
be  urged,  or  twisted,  so  as  seemingly  to  go  against  what  he  had  written  ebe- 
where.    But  candid  and  generous  controversalists  will  make  allowances  for 
these.  When  they  wish  to  ascertain  a  man's  opinion  on  any  point,  ^^7^/ 
go  to  those  parts  of  his  works  in  which  he  particularly  and  P'^^^'^ 
treats  on  the  subject,  and  not  to  those  parts  in  which  it  is  only  notieea 
inoidentally.    Professor  Bruce  was  as  free  as  any  man  ever  was  from  tescb- 
ing  opposite  doctrines  in  his  different  works,  but  while  he  approached  per- 
haps as  nearly  as  any  man  ever  did  to  continuous  precision  of  exprenion  in 
all  his  writinn,  he  was  not  infallible;  and  it  is  ther^ore  possible  to  distorts^ 
views  upon  Voluntaryism  by  referring  to  what  he  wrote  against  Eraatianiflni 
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and  to  diftort  hia  views  of  the  Erastianism  of  the  Revolation  by  referring  to 
^hat  be  wrote  against  yoliuitar3ri8ni.  If  we  would  do  him  justice  on  the 
latter  subject,  we  must  go  where  he  sends  us,  to  his  British  Jubilee,  the 
IVfemoirs  of  Hog,  and  his  Historioo-Politico,  and  there  we  find  him  asserting 
that  the  legisUiture  assumed  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  that  this, 
iprith  the  other  charges  quoted,  continued  to  be  his  sentiments  to  his  dying 
day. 

Professor  Fasten  held  views  respecting  the  Bevolution  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  adduced  already.  '  When,*  says  he,  ^  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
ddivered  us  from  civil  bondage  and  Bomish  superstition  at  the  memorable 
Sevolntion,  1688,  our  more  immediate  ancestors  suffered  every  part  of  the 
Reformation^  in  the  Covenanting  period^  to  be  neglected^  without  one  single 
effort  to  recover  t(,  and  all  that  Charles  had  done  against  it  to  remain  un- 
touched.  These  nations  ap^ain  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  God  of 
heav«i,  by  the  treaty  of  union,  in  the  year  1707 ;  in  which  the  preservation 
of  the  hierarchy  and  ceremonies,  with  other  corruptions  of  the  English 
Church,  is  made  one  of  the  fundamental  articles.*  * 

Still  stronger  are  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Dr  Stevenson:  *  Though 
the  Westminster  Confession  and  the  Fresbyterial  form  of  government  were 
restored  in  Scotland,  it  was  not  in  the  way  of  the  church  asserting  the 
powers  which  she  had  received  from  Christ,  to  dictate  her  own  creed,  and 
determine  her  own  form  of  government  from  the  word  of  God.  She  received 
both  implicitly^  as  ratified  by  the  Scottish  Parliament;  and  thus  in  the  first 
meeting  of  her  supreme  judicatory  at  the  Revolution,  she  practically  abandoned 
the  grand  doctrine  of  Chrisi's  sole  headship  over  his  church,  and  her  own 
spiritual  independence — doctrines,  in  defence  of  which,  the  best  blood  of  the 
nation  had  been  shed  during  the  persecution  .*t 

The  last  quotation  we  shall  msert  is  from  the  address  ^  published  by 
authority  of  the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders,*  in  1841.  In  that  production 
we  read  as  follows : — *  Considering  the  abandonment  of  the  Covenanted 
Beformation  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  to  have  been  a  great  national 
sin,  we  have  now  to  state,  that  this  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  true 
origin  of  the  past  corruptions  and  present  difficulties  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  difficulties  of  Christ*s  church  all  flow  from  and  should  be 
traced  to  her  sin.  Generally,  there  it  some  one  step  of  backsliding,  per- 
haps at  the  distance  of  centuries,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  fountain  sin  from 
whence  other  evils  and  their  attendant  calamities  have  flowed.  In  the  plan 
of  Providence,  it  is  so  ordered  that  the  punishment  of  this  sin  oflen  flows  from 
its  own  consequences,  and  may  be  seen  in  them  when  they  are  sufficiently 
developed.  To  us  it  appears  manifest,  that  in  the  present  stage  of  divine 
providence,  our  great  step  of  defection,  and  the  origin  of  all  the  rest,  was 
the  virtual  and  practical  abandonment  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  at 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.  And  we  cannot  but  consider,  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  evils  all  flowing  from  this  source,  and  the  concentration  of  these 
in  a  great  ecclesiastical  crisis,  is  a  call  from  God  to  *^  remember  whence  we 
have  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  our  first  works.**  The  divisions,  heart- 
bumincs,  and  embarrassments  now  prevailing  in  this  land,  are  not  viewed 
in  the  nght  of  scripture,  nor  even  satisfactori^  accounted  for  as  effects  that 
have  been  produced  by  causes,  so  long  as  they  are  looked  upon  as  having 
their  origin  in  recent  occurrences,  and  traced  no  farther  than  to  the  agency 
of  roan.  To  suppose  that  our  civil  dissensions  have  arisen  from  the  violation 
of  the  mutual  duties  of  the  governors  and  the  governed,  is  to  mistake  the 
symptom  for  the  disease.  To  suppose  that  our  ecclesiastical  embarrassments 
are  all  to  be  traced  to  the  violent  exerdse  of  lay  patronage  in  the  past,  and 

*  Inquiry  into  the  obligation  of  Religious  Covenants  on  Posterity,  p.  12G. 
t  Pisa  for  the  Covenanted  Keformstion,  pa^  82. 
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to  tbe  attempt  to  enforce  it  at  present,  is  to  leave  unexplained  how  it  cane 
to  pass  that  patronage  was  violently  exercised  during  so  long  a  period.  To 
suppose  that  ihey  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  awakened  zeal  of  the  eyangeli- 
cat  party  callincir  fbrth  the  opposition  of  the  Moderates,  is  to  leave  ooox- 
plained  why  there  is  a  Moderate  party.  In  the  Bevolation  Settlement  ire 
shall  find  the  seed  of  all  the  past  corruptions  and  present  difficulties  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  If  one  principal  cause  of  her  difficulties  is  the  Erastita 
encroachments  of  the  civil  powers,  it  should  be  remembered  that  tbe 
foundation  of  this  was  laid  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  At  that  time  Ike 
state^  mihoHt  achwtcUdging  the  church,  dictated  a  lettUment,  which  the  latter 
accepted  without  remonstrance,  although  thereby  all  the  acts  of  the  chark  atd 
nation  in  the  second  period  of  reformation  were  virtually  anmdled.  When  the 
important  matters  thus  set  aside  are  taken  into  consideration^  it  wiQ  he  evident 
that  this  u^as  an  act  of  Erastianism  more  flagrant  than  any  that  has  yet  been 
perpetrated  in  modem  times.  To  declare  Ae  Veto  act  illegal  was  a  small 
affair,  compared  with  declaring  the  whole  of  the  Reformation  afier  ld92 
UlegaV 

it  cannot  surely  be  denied  that  in  the  above  extract  the  Bevolotioo  is 
called  'a  great  national  sin* — ^that  it  is  said  to  be  Hhe  true  origm  of  all 
the  past  ddfections  and  present  difficulties  of  the  Church  of  Scotland'— that 
it  was  *  our  great  step  of  defection,  and  the  origin  of  all  the  rest  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  providence.*  Neither  can  it  fea^bly  be  denied  that  in  tbe 
above  extract  the  Revolution  SetUement  is  said  to  be  ^  a  more  flaerant  act 
of  Erastianism  than  any  that  has  been  perpetrated  in  modern  times.  Now, 
the  address  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  was  written  by  the 
author  of  the  Historical  View,  at  the  request  of  Dr  M^Crie;  and,  afler 
being  read  in  Synod,  published  in  conjunction  with  the  same  brother,  and 
it  may  surely  be  conhdently  left  with  all  men,  who  have  the  slightest  pre- 
tensions to  candour,  to  judge,  after  reading  the  above  extract,  whether  our 
sentiments  nine  years  ago  were  not  precisely  the  same  as  they  are  now. 
And  at  that  time  they  were  the  sentiments  of  all  the  members  of  Synod; 
for  the  extract  from  the  Synod^s  minute  prefixed  to  that  paper,  saj-s  that 
*  after  it  was  read  and  deliberately  considered,  it  was  moved,  seconded,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  Synod  express  their  cordial  approbation  of 
the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the  address  now  read.'  Thus  it  appears  the 
Synod  in  1841  were  unanimously  and  cordially  of  opinion,  that  the  Revoin- 
tion  Settlement  was  ^  an  act  of  Erastianism  more  flagrant  than  any  which 
has  been  perpetrated  in  modem  times ;  and  that  to  declare  the  Veto  Act 
illegal  was  a  small  affiiir,  compared  with  declaring  the  whole  Reformation 
after  1592  illegal.' 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  may  consider  an  apology  to  be  necessary  for 
giving  so  long  an  article  on  so  dry  a  subject,  we  would  say  that  we  have 
recurred  to  it  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  but  exception  having  been  taken, 
as  above  stated,  to  the  opinions  contained  in  the  former  *  Historical  View,'  it 
was  considered  proper  to  place  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  to  do  so 
full^,  that  recurring  to  it  again  might  be  unnecessary'. 

Irom  what  has  been  stated  above,  we  may  learn,  in  the  firsi  place,  that  it 
is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  to  find  fault  with  the  Revolotton 
SetUement  is  something  peculiar  to  Reformed  Presbyterians.  While  Seceders 
and  Reformed  Presbyterians  differed  about  the  civil  government  and  about  the 
propriety  of  joining  the  Revolution  Church,  we  never  heard  that  Seceders 
held  those  things  to  be  right  about  the  Revolution  Settlement  which  Be- 
formed  Presbyterians  held  to  be  wrong,  or  that  Reformed  Presbyterians  ac- 
counted some  things  to  be  wrong  which  Seceders  held  to  be  right. 
^  In  the  second  place^  the  above  extracts  afford  materials,  by  the  oonndera- 
tion  of  which  every  man  can  ascertain  for  himself  what  were  the  opinions  of 
our  Seceding  fathers  respecting  tbe  Revolution  Settlement. 
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In  the  third  placey  after  considering  the  evidence  here  submitted,  it  must 
appear,  to  every  man  having  the  slightest  pretensions  to  candour,  that  it  was 

Suite  customary  among  our  fathers  to  call   the    Revolution  Settlement 
Irastian. 

In  the  fourth  place^  it  appears  that  in  the  authorised  standards  of  the 
Secession  Church,  the  term  Erastian  is  not  applied  to  the  Revolution 
Settlement.  In  these  standards,  however,  it  is  asserted  that  Mt  left  our 
Solemn  Oaths  and  Covenants  buried  under  an  Act  Recissory,* — that  it 
*  neglected  and  passed  by  all  the  steps  of  Reformation  attained  to  in  the 
reforming  period  between  1688  and  1650,' — and  that  by  the  constitution 
then  adopted  ^a  j^ravestone  is  laid  and  established  upon  our  covenanted 
reformation,  both  m  church  and  state.* 

In  the  JifUi  place^  we  may  see  the  present  duty  of  Seceders.  Instead  of 
disputing  with  one  another,  and  thereby  neutralising  their  testimony,  let 
them,  as  wise  men  and  faithful  brethren,  join  hand  to  hand,  and  place 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Free  Church,  as  we 
are  all  solemnly  pledged  to  do,  that  the  Revolution  Settlement  ^  neglected 
and  passed  by  all  the  attainments  of  the  Second  Reformation,*  and  *"  put  a 
gravestone  on  the  covenanted  reformation  both  in  church  and  state.* 
Provided  these  sentiments  are  adopted,  it  matters  not  to  us  whether  the  Re- 
Tolution  Settlement  be,  or  be  not,  called  Erastian. 

lu  the  sixth  place^  from  the  above  statements,  it  appears  that  the  Free 
Church,  as  a  church,  standing  on  the  ground  of  the  Revolution  Settlement, 
and  having  no  protest  against  its  defections,  must  be  regarded  as  construc- 
tively and  materially  agreeing  to  a  constitution  by  which,  as  our  standards 
affirm,  '  all  the  steps  of  Reformation  attained  to  in  the  covenanting  period 
between  1638  and  1650,  were  neglected  and  passed  by,'  and  by  whidi  a 
'  gravestone  was  laid  and  established  on  our  covenanted  constitution  both  in 
church  and  state.' 

In  the  seventh  place^  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  that  church,  if  she  do  hold 
by  the  covenanted  reformation,  to  remove  all  doubt  and  ambiguity  on  the 
subject,  and  to  give  a  certain  sound,  so  that  all  men  may  know  what  she 
holds,  and  what  she  does  not  hold. 

In  Jine,  the  Revolution  Settlement  has  evidently  been  fraught  with  much 
evil  to  this  church  and  kingdom.  It  was  a  great  act  of  defection  at  the 
time  of  a  great  deliverance,  and  instead  of  being  a  subject  of  contention,  it 
ought  to  be,  and,  were  it  not  our  pride  and  perversity,  it  would  be,  matter  of 
confession  and  humiliation. 


MISSIONS  IN  INDIA.* 


The  great  and  populous  re^on  from  which  the  works  here  named  derive 
their  chief  interest,  was  the  subject  of  more  than  one  discussion  in  the  synod 
at  its  last  meeting.  An  overture  from  the  congregation  of  Clola  proposed 
that  a  definite  sum  should  be  annually  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  mission 
committee  of  the  Free  Church,  for  the  support  of  a  native  missionary  or 
catechist  in  India.  This  proposial  was  the  means  of  drawing  forth  a  warm 
and  unanimous  expression  of  interest  on  the  subject  of  missions  in  general, 
and  in  particular,  of  a  mission  to  that  country.  The  ultimate  decision  of  the 
court  was,  that  in  preference  to  the  suggestion  of  the  overture,  inquiry 
should  be  made  whether  a  native  agent  could  be  found,  whom  the  synod 

*  Missionaiy  Addresses,  &c,  by  Alexander  Duff,  D.D. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  McDonald,  Missionary  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
at  Calcutta.    By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie. 
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woald  engage  to  support,  and  who  wonld  be  willing  to  place  Uosself  under 
its  direct  superintendence.  In  accordance  with  this  finding,  the  sjmodi 
mission  committee  was  instructed  to  request  an  interview  with  Dr  Du( 
and  avail  themselves  of  his  counsel  and  experience  in  carrying  out  this  pro- 
posaL  It  is  anticipated  that  this  interview  will  take  place  oontemporaneoiis 
with  an  early  meeting  of  synod  ;  and  in  prospect  of  India  being  selected  ss 
the  field  on  which  the  spnod  and  the  people  under  their  cbar^  may  be 
called  on  to  exercise  their  intelligence,  and  zeal,  and  liberality  in  the  dis- 
semination of  the  truth,  a  few  pages  may  be  usefully  devoted  to  survey  the 
intended  scene  of  operations,  and  examine  its  claims  to  the  preference  which 
has  been  assigned  to  it. 

In  mere  extent  and  populousness,  India  ranks  below  some  other  important 
fields  of  missionary  labour.    It  cannot  compete  in  these  respects  either  with 
China,  or  with  the  immense  and  dreary  moral  desolations  of  toe  popish  world; 
but  even  in  regard  to  amplitude  of  surfiice,  and  denseness  of  population,  India 
is  an  object  of  no  ordinarv  interest.    Its  length  of  eighteen  hundred  miles,  is 
three  times  that  of  the  island  of  Britain  ;  its  breadth  of  fourteen  hundred,  is 
above  eight  times  the  average  breadth  of  Britain.    Russia  excepted,  it  men 
than  equals  in  extent  all  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe  united.    Over 
this  vast  region,  there  is   spread  a  population  which  actual  ennmeration  in 
some  portions,  and  probable  conjecture  in  others,  has  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions — a  number  so  great,  that  if  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  Britain  and  Ireland  were  equally  difiused  among  them  in  one  day,  the 
addition,  but  for  their  dress  and  complexion,  would  scarcely  be  perceived. 
If,  from  the  dimensions  and  population  of  this  immense  territory,  we  ton 
our  view  to  the  grand  features  which  it  presents  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator, 
the  interest  felt  is  not  less  commanding  and  impressive.    Like  our  own,  it  is  a 
land  of  mountains  and  rivers  of  water ;  but  each  on  a  scale  iar  more  mag- 
nificent.    The  Himalaya,  the  largest  perhaps,    and  certidnly  the  loftiest 
range  of  mountains  in  the  world,  stretch  along  its  whole  northern  boundary, 
rising  in  some  instances  to  27,000  or  as  other  authorities  aver,  to  29,000  foet 
in  height — nearly  five  and  a  half  miles.    From  the  sides  and  deep  ravines  of 
this  immense  range,  unnumbered  rivulets  descend  and  form,  first  the  Indu, 
on  the  west — from  which,  firom  the  most  ancient  times,  the  whole  country 
has  taken  its  name ;  next,  in  the  centre,  the  Ganges — which,  in  a  coutm  « 
1600  miles,  gradually  expands  to  the  breadth  of  one,  two,  and  three  miles, 
and  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  b^  more  than  a  hundred  channels.    In  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  like  the  Nile  in  E^rypt,  the  Ganges  annually  overflows  its 
banks,  and  diffuses  over  extensive  districts  a  fertility  and  beauty  so  varied 
and  exuberant,  as  to  have  won  for  them  the  flattering  epithets  of  the  store- 
house and  garden  of  the  world.    But  to  all  this  grandeur  of  aspect  and 
outline,  the  people  present  the  most  deep  and  melancholy  contrast.    Dark 
as  is  their  natural  complexion,  it  affords  but  a  faint  resemblance  by  which  to 
set  forth  the  gloom  of  that  spiritual  midnight  in  which  they  are  shrouded; 
although  by  nature  possessed  of  a  vigour,  activity,  and  acuteness  of  mind  far 
Burpassmg  any  of  the  now  existing  Asiatic  races ;  though  advanced  to  a  con- 
siderable pitch  of  civilisation,  and  boasting  of  a  high  antiquity,  and  an  ancient 
and  extensive  literature, — popular  ignorance,  the  grossest  and  most  pro- 
found, overshadows  Hindostan  through  its  whole  extent.    Of  all  the  teeauDg 
millions,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  million  who  know  of  the  existence  of 
books  save  by  report ;  while  it  has  been  declared  by  individuals,  every  way 
competent  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  that  there  are  not  five 
hundred  persons  in  all  India,  apart  from  those  who  have  been  taaghthy 
Europeans,  able  to  read  a  work  even  in  their  own  language  with  fluency  and 
understanding.    This  applies  exclusively  to  the  male  portion  of  the  pif^' 
tion;  for  a  few  of  them,  some  attempts  towards  education  have  idways  been 
made — ^but,  until  British  benevolence  interposed  to  wipe  away  the  x^prosdi* 
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there  did  not  exist  a  achool  for  females  within  the  whole  compass  of  India. 
But  the  reflective  and  compassionate  spectator  finds  his  attention  drawn,  not 
80  much  to  the  existence  of  ignorance  itself,  as  to  its  manifold  and  hideous 
progeny.  Among  this  brood  of  evils,  one  of  the  fint  which  is  likely  to 
attract  his  notice,  is  the  division  and  sub-division  of  the  whole  people  into 
separate  classes  or  ctutes.  These,  according  to  original  institution,  amount 
to  four ;  and  artifice  and  imposture,  acting  on  credulity  and  ignorance,  has 
persuaded  the  whole  population  to  admit  this  arrangement  to  be  divine. 
The  castes  are  the  priestly — the  military — ^the  middle  class  caste,  including 
the  superior  order  of  shepherds,  husbandmen,  and  merchants — ^and  the  servile 
caste.  The  first  or  priestly  order,  according  to  the  Hindoo  creed,  sprang 
from  the  head  of  Brahma,  the  second  from  his  arm,  the  third  firom  his  breast, 
and  the  fourth  from  his  feet. 

Between  each  and  all  of  these  castes  there  is  raised  an  impassable  wall  of 
separation ;  each  has  rites  and  ablutions  peculiar  to  itself;  an  individual  of 
one  caste  cannot  eat  or  drink,  or  associate  with  those  of  another ;  they  can- 
not intermingle  by  marriage.  If  any  one  transgress  the  rules  of  his  own 
caste,  he  does  not  fall  from  a  higher  to  a  lower ;  but,  even  thoueh  a  Brahmin, 
he  becomes  altogether  an  outcast — sinks  to  utter  and  hopeless  degradation — 
becomes  a  Pariah — a  name  for  everything  that  is  vile,  loathsome,  and  detested 
— ^the  very  touch,  almost  the  very  sight,  of  which  is  pollution.  Popery 
itself  is  outdone  here ;  for  though  it  too  taught  its  votaries  to  abhor,  as 
infidels  and  heretics,  all  who  deny  its  dogmas,  it  has  not,  by  any  deliberate 
institution,  necessitated  its  people  to  distrust,  shun,  and  hate  one  another. 
So  rivetted  b  this  attachment  to  caste  in  the  Hindoo  mind,  that  some 
churches,  or  societies,  who  have  had  missions  in  India,  rather  than  confiront 
and  enter  into  open  conflict  with  the  feeling  of  reverence  with  which  it  is 
regarded,  have  aamitted  it  into  the  church,  and  have  found,  as  their  pro- 
fessed converts  multiplied,  that  the  members  of  one  caste  would  not  take 
their  seat  at  the  Lord's  Table  with  those  of  another.  A  missionarv 
sent  to  labour  in  a  village  of  native  converts,  found  that  he  must  not  drink 
water  from  the  same  well ;  and  when  in  a  dry  season  his  spring  (ailed,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  congregation,  being  told  by  his  people  that  if  his 
vessel  was  dipped  into  their  well,  they  must  all  leave  the  village.  Another  in- 
stance, and  the  climax  is  reached.  An  intelligent  christian  native,  of  high  caste, 
was  asked  if  he  would  partake  of  an  ordinary  meal  with  the  apostles ;  his 
answer  was,  No.  Next,  if  the  Saviour  himself  were  to  visit  the  earth, 
would  he  sit  down  at  a  common,  or  a  communion  table  with  him  ;  it  is  not 
said  that  he  paused,  that  his  tongue  faltered ;  he  answered  firmly.  No. 

Another  revolting  moral  aspect  of  India,  is  the  degraded  condition  of  the 
whole  female  population.  The  state  of  entire  and  universal  ignorance  in 
which  they  are  held,  has  already  been  noticed ;  but  in  India  this  does  not 
flow,  as  in  other  Asiatic  regions,  from  custom,  or  general  indifierence,  or 
contempt  for  learning,  it  is  the  dictate  not  of  habit  but  of  religion.  To  be 
a  woman — to  be  sent  into  the  world  in  a  female  form,  is  held  to  be  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  for  sins  committed  in  a  previous  state  of  being.  There  are 
certain  unfavourable  conditions  in  which,  if  human  creatures  are  found 
existing,  they  are  considered  as  undergoing  penalties  in  this  life,  for  sins  not 
atoned  for  in  a  former.  The  following,  on  the  authority  of  the  revered 
Hindoo  legislator.  Menu,  is  a  list  of  these  inflictions,  and  penal  conditions : 
— *  The  stupid,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  talking  birds,  women^  infidels, 
and  old  men  reduced  to  a  state  of  decrepitude.*  By  the  same  authority  the 
female  is  told  that  she  must  never  go  out  of  the  house  without  the  consent 
of  her  husband— must  not  visit  the  nouse  of  a  stranger-— must  not  stand  at 
the  door,  nor  look  out  at  the  window.  Nay,  so  deep  is  the  contempt  in 
which  the  female  is  held,  that  a  Hindoo  husband  would  esteem  it  an  oflence, 
hardly  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven,  if  any  one  were  to  ask  ailer  the  welfio^ 
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of  hla  wife  or  family.  If  a  Hindoo  must  at  any  time  speak  of  bia  wife,  it  is 
done  circuitously,  he  speaks  of  ^  a  certain  person/  of  *  an  individaal.*  A 
common  mode  of  imprecation  in  India  is,  ^  Cursed  be  the  day  ivhen  a  &< 
male  was  born  in  my  house.' 

Of  the  extent  to  which  the  destruction  of  female  infants  is  carried  it  is 
sufficient  to  state,  that  in  one  village  not  far  from  Calcutta  the  male  to  the 
female  children  stood  as  six  to  one ;  that  in  another  district  the  males  were 
ninety  and  the  females  two. 

This  is  India  in  its  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  aspect.  The  sketch 
18  brief,  faint,  altogether  inadequate.  As  it  is,  it  justifies  the  remaik 
which  fell  from  a  competent  and  vigorous  pen — *  Hindostan  is  a  paradise  in- 
habited by  demons.* 

In  a  work  on  India,  published  in  1889,  Dr  Duff  has  adverted  to  the  com- 
mercial, the  romantic,  the  literary,  and  the  religious  interest  which  that 
country,  during  a  long  succession  of  ages,  has  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe.  The  religious  interest  ranks  last,  and  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  awakened.  But  it  is  well  that  the  slumbers  of  the  church  in  regard 
to  India  have  been  broken.  So  far  as  this  has  proceeded,  it  will  induce  a 
fixed  attention  to  the  inquiry,  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  still  doing 
for  the  enlightenment  of  this  vast  assemblage  of  benighted  and  perishing  men? 

One  hundred  years  almost  has  elapsed  since  India,  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  its  extent,  became  subject  to  the  crown  of  Britain ;  but  from  that 
era  of  British  supremacy,  down  to  a  considerable  way  in  the  present  century, 
the  spirit  of  the  government  was  hostile  to  the  introduction  of  the  gospel. 
It  pretended  to  dread  a  revolt  among  the  natives  should  any  assault,  how- 
ever mild  and  guarded,  be  made  on  the  popular  faith.  It  was  not  dll  the 
^ear  1813  that  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Britian  laid  India,  through  all 
Its  subject  provuices,  open  to  the  grand  experiment  whether  Christianity,  on  a 
field  where  it  had  no  favour,  could  overthrow  the  idols  of  Hindostan  now,  as, 
ages  a^o,  it  overthrew  the  idolatry  of  Kome.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
from  that  moment  a  tide  of  missionary  emigration  would  have  set  m  firom  the 
shores  of  Britain  and  America  to  the  plains  of  India,  and  that  bv  this  time  all 
its  great  cities  at  least  would  have  been  extensively  occupied  by  a  chrisUan 
ministry.  This  expectation  has  not  been  realised.  There  are  cities  in  India 
more  populous  than  Aberdeen  or  Dundee,  which  have  not  yet,  or  had  not  a 
iew  years  ago,  received  more  than  a  passing  visit  from  any  christian  missionar}*. 
And  it  is  probably  much  under  the  truth  to  affirm  that  within  the  bounds  of 
the  one  Provincial  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  there  are  a  greater  number  of 
fully  educated  and  efficient  preachers  of  the  gospel  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  all 
the  millions  of  India.  Dunng  almost  fortv  years  the  field  has  been  access- 
ible to  christian  enterprise,  and  yet  this  is  all  the  result.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
metropolitan  cities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  other  central  positions,  a  con- 
siderable amount  and  concentration  of  missionary  agency  has  for  many  years 
existed ;  but  these  reservoirs  have  been  hitherto  by  far  too  scantily  supplied  to 
enable  them  to  difiuse  the  waters  of  life  over  the  vast  and  arid  regions 
around  them.  There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  of  unspeakable  encourage- 
ment— demonstration  has  been  made,  and  in  proportion  to  the  efforts 
abundantly  made,  that  none  of  the  strongholds  of  Hindoo  superstition  are 
able  to  withstand  the  persevering  onset  of  the  gospel.  Men  of  every  caste  and 
every  calibre  of  mind  have  yielded  to  the  force  of  its  evidences ;  and  among 
the  subtile  Hindoos  of  the  nineteenth,  as  among  the  subtile  Greeks  of  the  first 
century,  its  doctrines  have  become  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Progress 
has  been  made,  and  its  very  slowness  may  be  taken  as  an  element  of  enour- 
agement.  It  appears  to  be  the  general  law  of  God^s  administration  that  all 
re:)ult8  which  are  to  begreat  and  enduring  shall  travel  tardily  toward  their 
full  accomplishment.  l£e  gourd  is  as  brief  in  its  duration  as  it  is  rapid  in 
Its  growth — because  it  sprung  up  in  one  night,  it  perished  in  the  next.     4O00 
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▼ears  were  employed  in  preparing  for  the  * fulneas  of  time;'  other  4060  may 
be  needed  to  brmg  in  the  fulness  of  the  nations.  The  imperial  power  of 
Britain,  which,  like  the  visioned  tree  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  now  overshadows 
India,  was  itself,  for  a  century  and  more,  hardly  visible  above  the  soil.  In 
the  year  1639  our  tiny  empire  there  extended  but  five  miles  along  the 
eastern  shore,  with  one  mile  of  inland  breadth,  and  with  Madras,  its  mfant 
capital,  contained  but  a  population  of  a  few  thousands.  It  was  not  till  1756, 
more  than  a  century  later,  that  the  battle  of  Plassy  made  Britain  the  ascen- 
dant power  in  India,  while  not  till  about  three  years  ago  or  less  was  the  con- 
quest complete ;  and  as  the  sceptre  of  the  Redeemer  will  be  acknowledged 
in  India  long  after  that  of  Britain  is  broken  and  disowned,  so  it  may  bo  his 

Eleasure  to  ascend  its  gorgeous  and  jewelled  throne  with  a  step  more  de- 
berate  still. 
In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  Synod  shall 
throw  its  mite  into  the  rapidly-accumulating  treasury  of  Indian  missions,  the 
suggestion  made  in  the  motion  carried  at  last  meeting  of  Synod  embodies 
in  outline  the  only  scheme  of  action  at  the  present  moment  practicable. 
Although  a  preacher  or  ordained  minister  should  be  found  willing,  and,  as 
regards  the  possession  of  the  missionary  spirit,  qualified  to  establish  and 
superintend  a  mission  in  India,  there  are  none  who  could  be  conveniently 
spared  from  the  home  field ;  and  though  they  could  be  spared,  there  are 
reasons  which  must  overrule  the  proposal  to  send  them.  One  is,  that 
before  they  could  be  qualified  to  enter  with  efiect  on  the  field  of  labour, 
a  lengthened  period  must  of  necessity  bo  spent  in  acquiring  some  one  of  the 
native  languages.  To  make  this  acquisition  to  a  sufficient  extent,  is  found, 
by  long  experience,  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  of  attainments.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  all  the  European  and  American  missionaries,  from  Dr  Carey  downwards, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  but  a  native  to  attain  such  a  familiarity  with 
the  idioms  of  any  of  the  languages  of  India  as  to  be  able  to  deliver  an 
intelligible  and  efiective  discourse  in  them.  The  most  accomplished  of 
European  missionaries  have  admitted  that  after  years  of  constant  practice, 
their  discourses  were  not  understood  by  the  natives,  even  when  delivering 
the  simplest  truths. 

Bufc  besides  the  perfect  possession  of  the  language,  native  preachers 
have,  in  several  respects,  a  special  adaptation  to  the  work  assigned  them  which 
a  foreigner  never  can  acquire.  Without  risk  of  health,  and  with  little 
expense  or  inconvenience,  they  can  carry  the  tidings  of  salvation  where  a 
European  missionary  cannot  go,  or  mav  not  be  sent  for  an  age.  They  can 
travel,  eat,  sit,  and  lodge  as  the  natives  do.  Between  those  and  themselves 
there  is  not  that  awful  distance  which  can  scarcely  be  overcome  by  a 
missionary.  Their  knowledge  of  the  language  is  complete,  which  can  seldom 
be  said  of  a  foreigner.  They  know  from  experience  the  exact  temptations, 
doubts,  difficulties,  and  prejudices  of  their  hearers. 

In  conclusion,  we  advert  to  a  speciality  in  the  case  of  India,  which  should 
stimulate  the  church  through  all  its  branches  to  put  forth  her  collected 
energies,  and  ply  every  form  of  scriptural  agencj^  for  its  evangelisation :  every 
Hindoo  convert  and  Hindoo  congregation  is  a  city  set  on  a  hill — a  candle  set 
on  the  table  of  a  large  and  crowded  apartment.  The  progress  of  the  gospel 
in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific — among  the  scanty  population  of  Greenland  or 
Labrador,  or  among  the  pastoral  tribes  of  South  Afiica,  must  justly  inspire 
ffreat  and  unmingled  satisfaction,  but  the  benefit  terminates  with  themselves; 
there  are  no  teeming  millions  around  them  speaking  their  language,  to  whom 
thev  can  dedare  the  truth  which  has  made  them  firee — but  a  learned  and 
zealous  native  of  India  can  put  forth  at  once  his  sickle  into  fields  already 
white  to  the  harvest.  The  dialect  which  he  learned  fix)m  his  Hindoo  mother 
is  the  language  of  multitudes  greater  than  those  who  crowd  the  cities  of 
Britain  or  France ;  and  to  him  also  the  access  is  easy  to  the  adjacent  and 
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popdoQs  empirei  of  Barmdb,  China,  and  Japan.  On  oa  aa  Biiftona  too,  tin 
claima  of  India  oogbt  to  be  felt  aa  OTorwhelming.  Oor  armiea  haTO  stnpt 
ita  people  of  tiieir  liberQ^< — a  rode  and  turbulent  liberty  indeed — ^bnt  ftill 
poBaeaami;  valae  to  them.  The  poet  perhaps  was  rather  well-intentioDed 
than  wdl-infbrmed  who  said  that  we  had  *  transported  aUvery  to  die 
oonqnered  East;'  but  if  not  slaTery,  it  is  subjection,  and  that  too  the  raoit 
complete  which  it  is  well  possible  to  ooneeire.  Iheiy  are  oor  fellow-snbjeeli 
—members  of  the  same  great  British  household.  Britain,  therefore,  owes  to 
ereiy  Hindoo  the  duty  l^th  of  a  relative  and  domestic.  It  ia  weU-ascertuned, 
too,  that  they  are  willing  to  receive  the  instructions  which  are  offered.  The 
impediments  which  the  f^vemments  or  popular  prejudices  in  other  oonntriei 
oflen  lay  in  the  way  of  missions,  do  not  mterpose  here.  Samming  up  the 
favourable  circnmstances  under  which  the  evangelistic  enterpriae  maj  be 
carried  on  in  India,  the  imperative  dnt^  of  that  enterprise,  aiMl  the  prospecti 
of  success,  an  intolligent  and  zealous  missionary  thus  writes  from  the  scene  of 
labour : — *  The  people  are  courteous  and  civil ;  subjects  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, ruled  by  our  countrymen,  and  guarded  by  our  armiea ;  bowing  to  as 
as  the  most  powerful,  and  confiding  in  us  as  the  wisest  of  nationa.  They 
receive  us  with  frankness  and  treat  us  with  respect.  Their  towns  snd 
villages  are  aa  open  to  the  missionary  as  they  are  to  the  Brahmin.  He  may 
come  at  any  hour,  stand  in  any  place,  handle  any  subject.  Business  will 
make  room  for  htm  in  the  market,  amusement  will  yield  to  him  in  the  ieest, 
devotion  will  not  hunt  him  from  the  temple ;  he  may  stand  at  ita  door  and 
illustrato  his  argument  by  the  idol  they  are  then  worshipping.  Close  by  the 
idol  can  he  proclaim  Him  who  ntteth  on  the  circle  of  the  earth ;  by  Um  fire 
where  they  are  perfbrmiiu^  penance,  or  the  altar  where  victims  are  yet 
reeking,  he  mav  t«ll  of  toe  one  atonement.  Everywhere,  not  only  safety, 
but  respect  await  him.  There  never  haa  been,  in  tlie  history  of  the  church, 
a  field  so  perfectly  open  in  the  midst  of  a  great  heathen  country ;  there  never 
can  be  another  field  more  open ;  and  there  never  can  be  but  one  so  extemnve 
— China.  On  this  field  meet  every  element  of  exciting  interest ;  it  is  a  field 
where  a  beautiful  country  is  defaced  with  obocene  idols,  where  cende 
manners  are  deformed  by  rank  depravity,  and  keen  intellects  are  stutified 
by  drivelling  superstitions.  Hie  intelii^ce,  polish,  and  gentleness  of 
the  people,  make  the  daricness  of  their  souls  a  thousand  times  more 
frightful. 

*  There  is  no  savage  congmity  between  their  superstitions  and  their  mannen. 
You  are  shocked  by  the  alliance  of  education  and  darkness,  polish  and  de» 
basement.  A  man  makes  an  elegant  bow,  pays  a  graoefiil  compliment^  <fis- 
cusses  metaphysics,  writes  poetry,  calculates  an  eclipse, — and  worships  a 
snake !  The  abruption  is  horrible ;  the  shock  far  greater  than  to  see  a 
similar  act  done  by  a  savage,  who  never  wore  a  robe,  nor  saw  a  tetter.  In 
the  one  case  Saton  stalks  as  a  marauder ;  in  the  other  sits  as  a  king,  wi^ 
literature,  science,  and  antiquity  adorning  his  throne.  This  civilised,  lettered, 
accomplished  idolatry,  is  tiie  most  startling  thing  on  earth — man's  wont 
curse,  Satan's  highest  triumph.  It  should  torill,  and  startle,  and  rouse  us. 
To  see  naked  tattooed  savages,  with  fiendish  yells,  holding  a  cannibal  feast  oa 
some  wild  island,  would  be  horrible,  yet  it  would  be  uniform :  but  who 
could  bear  to  see  oourtlv  ladies  in  the  aisles  of  a  cathedral,  and,  to  the  sound 
of  Handel's  music,  eating  human  limbs  ?  The  darkness  of  the  Hindoos 
demands  the  gospd — their  acoessibleness  invites  it.  It  is  true  that  by  csstes 
and  by  fiimilies  they  are  in  firmly  concreted  masses;  but  thev  lay  bare  the 
surfiice  to  our  operations,  and  already  there  is  a  quivering  throughout  the 
entire  bulk  which  attests  it.  There  is  only  needed  a  strong  conUnuous 
shodc,  and  it  will  all  rend.  But  to  give  and  sustain  that  shodc  oosht  not  to 
be  left  to  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  labourers  are  few — lamentobiy,  shame- 
ftilly  few ;   but  they  fiimt  not.    They  sigh  that  they  ar«  few,  not  because 
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they  have  «  single  fear  of  ultimate  failure,  bat  beeanae  from  their  fewnen 
tens  of  millions  most  die  before  they  have  once  been  reached. * 

In  the  foregoing  pages  it  cannot  bat  be  felt  as  a  defect,  that  nothing  has 
been  said  directly  of  the  leadtn|f  doctrines  of  the  Hindoo  system  of  belief— 
of  the  prodigious  multiplication  of  deities,  or  the  grotesque  and  most 
repulsive  fom.8  of  the  idols  which  represent  them— of  the  amount  and  the 
manifold  forms  of  self-destruction  practised  in  their  worship-^and  other  topics 
of  equal  interest,  forming  integral  parts  of  the  gigantic  pile  of  Hindoo  super- 
stition. Nor  have  we  found  room  to  draw  attention  to  the  interesting 
biography  of  which  we  have  given  the  title  page  j  but  should  the  S^od  be 
snccenfol  in  its  design  of  entering  on  the  great  mission-field  of  India,  other 
opportunities  will  occur,  and  that  land  and  all  pertaining  to  it  will,  we  trust, 
become  a  subject  of  deep  personal  interest  to  every  reader,  and  to  every  one 
called  on  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  whatever  agency  the  Synod  may 
employ,  in  carrying  out  its  design. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


SORIFTURE  £mblbm8:  or,  Glean- 
ings in  the  Field  of  Sacred  Inquiry. 
By  the  Bev.  Jamks  Meek,  Car- 
noustie. Edinburgh:  Johnstone  & 
Hunter,  15  Princes  Street. 

Tbkbb  is  one  God.  All  things  pro- 
ceeded from  him,  and  everything  bears 
some  stamp  of  his  perfections.  The 
whole  universe  of  beings,  and  the 
whole  course  of  events,  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  worlds,  are  parts  of  one 
great  plan,  various  departments 
of  which  have  a  common  issue 
in  the  manifested  ^\ory  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah.  This  unity  of  origin,  and 
unity  of  end,  causes  an  essential  har- 
mony among  the  works  of  creation, 
providence,  and  redemption.  The 
world  without,  is  in  harmony  with  the 
world  within ;  things  unseen  are 
figured  forth  bv  things  that  are  seen; 
and  ^the  eartnly  tabernacle  is  the 
pattern  of  the  heavenly.*  There  is  a 
resemblance  in  nature  to  what  takes 
place  in  man,  so  that  we  speak  of 
physical  objects  in  terms  borrowed 
from  the  workings  of  the  mind.  Thus, 
the  com  -covered  valleys  are  said  *  to 
shout  and  sing,' — *  the  wilderness  is 
said  to  be  glad  and  the  desert  to  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose.*  *  The 
mountains  saw  thee  and  they  trem- 
bled; the  oveiflowing  of  the  waters 
passed  by,  the  deep  uUered  his  voice 
emd  lifted  vp  hit  hands  on  high,^    In 


these  quotations  we  see  the  resem- 
blance traced  in  nature  to  what  ti^es 
place  in  man.  ^  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  myriads  of  resemblances 
in  the  operations  of  the  mind  to  ex* 
tenud  nature.  And  not  only  so — 
man  and  the  other  creatures  having 
been  created  by  God's  hand,  are 
capable,  not  only  of  reflecting  his 
attributes,  but  of  figuratively  illus- 
trating his  doings.  Thus,  God  is 
called  the  Shepherd  of  Israel.  He  is 
called  the  Husbandman — the  Son  is 
called  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah — the 
Spirit  descended  like  a  dove.  Fire 
is  an  emblem  of  baptism  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  dew  of  gracious 
influences  communicated  to  his 
church,  and  the  Sun  of  Gk>d,  as  the 
source  of  wisdom.  In  protecting  his 
people,  0:0^^9  feathers  are  said  to  be 
over  them,  as  those  of  the  eagle  over 
her  young ;  and  to  mark  the  tender- 
ness of  his  compassion,  it  is  compared 
to  the  hen  gathering  her  chickens 
under  her  wings. 

Owing  to  this  resemblance  be- 
tween thmgs  material  and  spiritual, 
between  things  created  and  the  do- 
ings of  the  Creator ;  and  as  this  be- 
longs to  all  things  by  virtue  of  a 
common  origin,  and  a  common  end, 
all  that  is  in  the  world,  around  ua 
and  above  us,  sea  and  sky,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  herbs,  trees,  foun- 
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UiDS,  streaoM,  beutSf  birds,  flowers, 
the  oonrt,  the  cottage,  the  camp, 
agriculture,  art,  sdenoe,  kings  and 
princes,  in  the  present  age  and  in  the 
past,  the  whole  world  oi  actual  exis* 
tence,  and  the  whole  world  of  re* 
corded  history,  is  one  grand  lesson, 
lllustradve  of  the  doings  of  God,  and 
the  destiny  of  man. 

To  illustrate  truth  by  means  of 
figures  borrowed  from  the  outward 
world  is  natural,  and  has  prerailed 
in  all  ages.  It  is  a  Tery  pleasmg, 
and  impresBiTe,  and  popular  mode  of 
instruction.  It  exercises  at  once  the 
understanding,  the  imagination,  and 
the  moral  powers.  It  gives  a  peculiar 
freshness  to  thought  and  liyeliness  to 
style,  and  is  a  sort  of  proof  of  the 
truth  of  what  is  said  by  piecing  it  in 
with  the  other  works  of  God,  and 
thereby  vindicating  its  claims  to 
divinity  by  its  harmony  with  what  is 
divine.  The  bible,  above  all  other 
books,  abounds  in  illustrations  of 
truth  drawn  from  natural  objects. 
He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake 
adopted  this  mode  in  his  parables  and 
other  discourses.  He  laid  all  nature 
under  contribution,  and  made  it  do 
homage  to  him  as  a  prophet,  thereby 
teaching  his  servants  to  make  abun- 
dant use  of  his  works  in  illustratmg 
his  word. 

The  volume  before  us  is  intended 
to  illustrate  some  of  these  scriptural 
emblems.  It  consists  of  twenty-two 
separate  parts,  each  of  which  is 
founded  on  a  figurative  passage  of 
the  bible.  The  titles  of  these  are  as 
follows: — The  Precious  Seed — ^The 
Sun  of  Righteousness — The  Heavenly 
Dew— The  Shock  of  Com— The 
Storm— The  Hiding  Place— The 
Prison— The  Stronghold— The  Dis- 
ease— The  Physician — God*s  Hus- 
bandry —  Grod*s  Building — God*s 
Jewels — God^s  Friends — ^The  Legacy 
— ^The  Immoveable  Kingdom — ^Tbe 
Little  Child— The  Stranger— The 
Pilgrim— The  Dark  Valley— The 
Safe  Guide— The  Father's  House. 
The  volume  is  written  in  a  pleasant 
and  animated  style;  the  resemblances 
are  traced  with  singular  ingenuity; 
and  though  sometimes  the  author 
becomes  minute  enough,  he  is  so 


ftithful  in  his  ddineationa,  and  so 
happy  in  the  application  of  tliem,  to 
illustrate  the  most  solemn  troths  and 
enforce  important  dudes  on  his 
readers,  that  it  may  safely  be  said  he 
will  be  tedious  to  no  one,  exo^t  to 
those  who  cannot  be  charmed,  and 
to  whom  piety  and  goodness,  are  a 
weariness,  even  in  their  most  attrac- 
tive forms.  The  volume  being  lUos- 
trative  and  not  didactic  in  its  nature, 
neither  admits  of,  nor  demands  a 
lengthened  review.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  we  again  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  our  readers,  assaring  afl 
of  them  who  have  a  taste  ibr  the 
pleasures  of  religion,  and  who  have 
not  perused  this  volume,  that  a  rich 
and  varied  treat  is  befiire  them. 
They  will  find  in  it  much  that  is  cal- 
culated to  aid  contemplation  in  the 
closet,  to  train  the  mind,'  Isaac-like, 
to  meditations  in  the  field  at  even- 
tide, and  to  teach  the  soul  to  rise 
through  nature  up,  not  only  to  Na- 
ture's God,  but  to  rise  through  nature 
to  the  Grod  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — the  God  of  aalvat&on. 
The  book  is  of  that  cast  whidi  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  reading  of 
aged  persons,  abounding  bb  it  does  in 
illustrations  of  a  kind  calculated  to 
rivet  themselves  in  the  memory,  that 
faculty  so  apt  to  become  treacherous 
in  declining  years.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  also  very  much  adapted 
to  the  young.  The  fine  mond  and 
devotional  spirit  by  which  it  is  per- 
vaded, its  freshness  of  thought,  its 
excursiveness,  borrowing  illustrations 
from  nature  and  art,  firom  science 
and  scripture,  from  past  history  and 
the  revolutions  of  modern  times,  are 
calculated  to  create  where  it  is  not, 
and  increase  where  it  is,  a  taste  for 
religious  reading  among  all,  and 
especially  among  the  young. 

Legturxs  on  Chbistian  Bafiism. 
By  Thos.  M*Cris,  D.D.,  author 
of  'Life  of  the  late  Dr  M'Crie,' 
&c.  &c.  Edinburgh:  Johnstone  & 
Hunter,  15  Princes  Street. 

Somehow  or  other  the  above  volume 
did  not  reach  us  till  the  other  day, 
when  our  arrangements  for  the  pre-^ 
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sent  number  were  Sompleted,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  was  in 
print.  We  have  been,  however,  able 
to  give  it  a  cursory  perusal,  and 
hasten,  at  this  late  hour,  to  add  our  re- 
commendations to  those  which  it  has 
already  received.  Its  appearance  has 
been  highly  seasonable,  and  the  im- 
portant subject  treated  of  is  discussed 
m  a  very  suitable  manner.      In  a 


small  compass,  it  contuns  more  sub- ' 
stance  than  is  often  to  be  found  in  a 
large  volume,  and  this  is  placed  before 
the  reader  with  all  those  graces  and 
excellences  of  ^tyle  for  which  the 
author  is  well  known  to  the  religious 
world.  In  a  subsequent  numb^  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  him  more  jus- 
tice than  either  time  or  space  will  at 
present  permit. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

FOREIGN. 


EUROPE — FRAKCE. 

Fint  Synod  of  the  UnUed  Evangelical 
Churches, — The  fint  ordinary  Synod  of 
the  **  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches  of 
Franco,"  or  Free  Chnrch,  as  it  is  some- 
tixnes  called,  assembled  at  Satnte-Fov 
(Gironde)  on  Wednesdaj  the  28th  Angast 
last  Four  churches  were  admitted  into 
the  Union,  making  the  number  of  which  it 
is  now  composed  fourteen.  In  addition  to 
these,  delegates  were  present  from  eight 
for«gn  churches,  among  others,  from  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  the  Irish  Presbyterian,  tlie 
Welsh  Calyinistic  Methodist,  the  Free 
Church  of  the  Canton  de  Vand,  &&,  being 
admitted  to  sit  with  a  consnltatite  voice, 
but  without  right  to  vote.  The  first  day 
was  almost  entirely  spent  in  public  religions 
services — ^preaching,  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord*8  Supper,  and  prayer.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  a 
serious  and  attentive  audience.  M.  Fre- 
deric Monod  was  elected  President,  and 
opened  the  Synod  with  a  suitable  address. 
Their  first  act  was  to  hear  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Union  read  by  the  President, 
after  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Synods  of 
the  French  churches,  the  members  standing 
up  in  signification  of  their  assent.  In  the 
course  of  their  sittings  various  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  Synod.  Among  others, 
the  first  resolution  related  to  Missions,  to 
the  efiect:  '^That  the  Synodical  Commis- 
Bon  shall  name  a  committee  of  evange- 
lisation, for  missionary  labours  that  may  be 
usefully  undertaken  in  France  and  in  Alge- 
ria, or  even  in  the  other  French  colonies,  in 
case  the  Evangelical  Missionary  Society 
should  not  have  undertaken  the  work.  The 
Commisuon  is  also  to  apply  to  the  churches 
of  God  which,  out  of  France,  have  testified 
their  affectionate  regard  to  the  Union,  and 
to  realise  with  theb  concorreoce,  if  granted, 


the  evangelisation  of  countries  where  French 
is  spoken.**  Another  resolution  expressed 
the  sympathy  of  the  Synod  with  the  labours 
of  the  Peace  Congress;  and,  without  in- 
tending to  enter  on  the  examination  of  the 
means  proposed  to  avoid  war  between  na- 
tions, it  declared  itself  unanimous  in  im- 
ploring the  blessings  of  Almighty  God  on 
every  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 
A  third  resoluUon  decided  the  setting  apart 
of  a  certain  sum  for  aiding  those  brethren 
who  wish  to  study  for  the  ministry,  or  to 
prepare  themselves  for  evangelbts  or  school- 
masters ;  this  is  a  temporary  regulation,  to 
last  only  until  a  theological  seminary  be 
established.  A  fourth  resolution  expressed 
the  lively  and  deep  sympathy  which  the 
Synod  felt  with  those  Christians  who,  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  pursue,  by 
means  in  harmony  with  the  gospel,  the 
triumph  of  the  holy  cause  of  the  libenition 
of  slaves.  It  recommends  this  causa  to  the 
persevering  interest  and  prayers  of  all  the 
children  of  God.  The  Synod  also,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  attacks  made  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God, 
and  desirous  to  exhibit  anew  the  onaniinous 
faith  of  the  churches  in  the  Divine  inspira- 
tion and  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
again  recorded,  forcibly  and  solemnly,  the 
common  faith  of  the  churches  in  the  very 
terms  employed  in  the  general  constitution 
of  their  union :  *'  We  believe  that  all  the 
Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
(exduding  the  apocryphal  books)  is  in- 
spired of  God,  and  thus  constituted  the  only 
and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  life."  Dur- 
ing this  act  the  entire  Synod  stood  up  to 
testify  its  cordial  and  unanimous  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  while  the  members  of  the 
different  deputations  to  the  Synod  requested 
that  then:  faXl  concurrence  in  it  might  also 
be  recorded. 
A  spirit  of  unanimity  and  seal  pervaded 
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tbftwlMltoftMr|CMMdlQgi«  Thtir 
ffliet.  bow«mr,  dkl  not  pennTt  tbem  to  pro* 
MCDto  their  work  iu  jMMB.  On  the  evwiing 
of  the  80th  of  Angptt,  which  was  devoted 
to  t  pahlie  meetiog  for  Chrietian  edification, 
a  nnmher  of  Boman  Catholioa,  at  the  inati- 
ication,  it  is  snppoeed,  of  the  priesto  of 
Sainte  Foy,  anembled  for  the  porpoae  of 
creating  a  distorbance,  and  both  inside  the 
chapel  and  withont  thej  damentadj  inter- 
mpted  the  serricei,  and  threw  the  con- 
gregation into  alarm.  At  length  thej 
carried  off  two  Bibles,  threw  them  into  a 
fire  made  for  the  pnrpose  in  a  neighbonring 
square,  and  while  the  flame  lasted  tbej 
danced  round  it  like  so  man  j  savages  rejoic- 
ing oTcr  thdr  pre/.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  the/  met  in  another  place  of 
worship^  kindl/  oflered  to  them  bj  the  pas- 
ton  of  the  National  Church,  an  incident 
occurred  which  served  to  inspire  the  whole 
aasembl/  with  new  courage  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  thmr  work.  The  President  presented 
to  the  S/nod  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  Bibles, 
which  had  been  picked  up  in  the  street,  a 
leaf  which  the  fire  had  not  quite  consumed. 
Though  it  was  half  burnt,  on  one  side 
could  Bttli  be  read,  *'For  this  is  thank- 
worth/,  if  a  man  for  conscience  toward  God 
endure  grief,  suffering  wrongful!/,"  &c 
And  on  the  other  side,  "Seeing  /e  have 
purified  /our  souls  in  obe/ing  the  truth 
through  the  Spirit  unto  unfeigned  love  of 
the  brethren,  see  that  /e  love  one  another 
with  a  pure  heart  ferventl/,  being  bom 
again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but,  incorrup- 
tible, b/  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  end 
abideth  for  ever."  The  S/nod,  and  the 
numerous  auditoi/  attending,  listened  with 
the  liveliest  emotions  to  the  reading  of  these 
passages,  and  ever/  one  was  struck  with 
their  correspondence  to  the  painfol  circum- 
stances of  the  preceding  evening. 

The  funds  in  the  hand  of  the  treasurer 
amount  to  19,665  francs.  The  brethren 
separated,  full  of  jo/  and  strength  in  God, 
to  carr/  to  their  different  churches  the  glad 
tidings  the/  had  received,  and  the  encour- 
agement derived  from  faith,  pra/er,  and 
frateroal  love.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
S/nod  is  appointed  to  be  held  in  Paris,  on 
the  thud  Thursda/  of  Januar/,  1852. 

ITALT. 

Proporiiom  of  the  Clergy  to  the  Pofmla" 
Hon  in  the  difftrmt  Statee,  The  Eco  iMa 
Borta,  a  Milan  journal,  gives  the  following 
statistical  account  of  the  deig/  of  Ital/: — 
Modena  and  GuastoUa  have  5  bishops,  be- 
ing to  the  population  as  1  to  116,000.  The 
Pontifical  States  have  8  archbishops  and 
59  bishops,  being  to  the  population  as  1  to 


44,766.  Thekia«abmorNflpkft( 
20  ardibisbopa  and  65  biahopt,  in  the  po* 
portion  of  1  to  76,176.  SkU/  hmtaa^ 
bishops  and  11  bi^ops*  in  the  psoportMiof 
1  to  116,000.  The  kin|^  of  Saidhna 
has  4  archbishops  and  26  bishops,  in  the 
prapertlon  of  1  to  130,000.  The  Lon- 
bardo  Venetian  provinces  have  2  aidi- 
bishops  and  18  Usheps,  in  the  pwpuatiea 
of  1  to  217,000.  Parma  has  4  bishops,  in 
the  proportioD  of  1  to  124,0M.  The  nam- 
her  of  bishops  in  Tuscan/  is  to  the  popula- 
tion as  1  to  85,000. 

Priesthood  of  the  Papal  Stain,  tad  (fte 
Sourcee  of  their  Revemie. — The  popoktion 
of  the  Papal  Sutes  is  3,000,000.  The 
clerg/,  comprimng  priests,  monka,  biotbcfs, 
nuns,  and  sisters,  number  60,000,  of  whom 
40,000  an  priesta.  The  followmg  toUe 
presents  a  ^pedmea  of  the  aouces  sod 
amoont  of  their  revenue,  according  to  the 
figures  of  an  intelligent  ooncsposdent  of 
Commercial  Advertiser: — 

Annual  Ineeme  Capltalliedst 

From                  in  dollarm.  ft  per  ocot 

Realeitate, S,350,0OO  45,000,000 

CatUe 100,000  2,000,000 

Taxes, SOO.OOO  6,000.000 

State  itoek, l.Sft0,00O  S»,OOO.O0O 

Patrimonto 250,000  5,000,000 

Dowries, 500.Q0O  10,000.000 

Maaeet,.., 2,150.000  45.000,000 

Bapttsms, 45.000  900^000 

ConflrmstioDt, U.OOO  560.000 

Marrlagee, '15,000  500.000 

Certificates  of  bsptism,    9,000  lOOjOOO 

Other  certificates..        9,750  199.000 

BorUIa, 600,000  lt,O00iO0B 

BMglng  orders^....  I,8!i4,000  56,500.000 

Collections, 200,000  4,000,000 

Preaehiug, 1 50.000  5.000.000 

Tithes, 150.000  5.000.000 

Senlnarics, 15,000  5001,000 

Profits  on  sales, ....       50.000  1,000,000 

Easter  bleeslnf  .. ..       30.000  600.000 

Mlrades, 75.000  1.500,000 

TrldooB,  ate., 500,000  1 0.000»000 

Benedictions, 9,000  180,000 

Total  In  dollars, . .  10,510.750     210,215,000 

B/  this  examination,  it  appeait  that  the 
annual  receipts  of  the  Roman  derg/  exceed 
ia  value  the  sum  total  of  the  whole  value  of 
the  landed  estate  in  the  Papal  domifiXAi* 

BUKOART. 

Present  state  of  the  Misnom  %o  (U  Jt» 
m  Pef£&.~From  a  letter  b/  the  Bev.  Mr 
Wiagate,  of  tlie  Free  Church  Misaioo  ta 
the  Jews  in  Pesth,  of  dato  August  4tb, 
1850,  we  extract  the  following  partMolsiSi 
which  ma/  serve  to  indicato  the  prewot 
state  of  the  mission  in  that  dt/.  Opa^ 
jToftOK.— "  With  regard  to  the  choroh  bete* 
although  we  cannot  /et  announce  an/  ns^ 
individuals  ss  fennall/  introduced  aooog 
ito  members,  we  are  thankfid  to  neord  cob- 
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rndtnlM  utX  and  eaniMtiMM  among  some 
ofitooldasembm."  CatedkiaMnt.—**  In 
■ddilioo  to  B0f«ral  iuqiiiren,  thaie  an  at 
pwaant  ten  cat,i«hnnifni,  amongat  whom  ara 
four  Jewiah  familiea,  two  medical  men,  and 
one  teacher.  In  aome  of  these  we  already 
diacem  rach  concern  ahout  their  eternal  sal- 
vation, that  we  tmat  shortlj  to  he  able  to 
recommend  them  for  bapUsm.**  SehooL-— 
"  The  school  numbers  now  abont  250  chil- 
dren. Thej  ha?e  at  present  to  meet  in  two 
different  houses,  about  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  At  next  term,  how- 
ever, they  will  be  removed,  and  taught  in 
one  bmlding.-*  Colporteurt.  — "  During  the 
last  quarter  the  colporteurs  have  sold  many 
hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands,  of  Bibles 
and  tracts.  The  exact  number  will  not  be 
made  up  till  their  return.'*  From  the  jour- 
nals of  the  colporteurs,  Mr  Wingate  records 
an  interview  which  one  of  them  had  with  a 
number  of  Jewa  of  the  roughest  and  most 
ignorant  class,  in  a  house  where  he  had 
called.  "  Our  friend,"  he  says,  "*  tried  to 
speak  to  them  of  Christ,  aud,  among  other 
things,  said  the  words  of  the  prophet  Zecha- 
riah  will  one  day  be  fulfilled  in  your  expe- 
rience (Zeeh.  xii.  10), '  And  they  shall  look 
on  Me  (saith  the  Lord),  whom  they  have 
pierced,'  &e.  '  If  you  will  show  me  such  a 
passage  in  your  Theuach'  (Bible),  said  the 
violent  man,  *  I  too  will  become  a  Chris- 
tian.* The  crowd  of  Jews  eagerly  watched 
the  issue.  Zeoh.  xii.  10  was  showed  to  him 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  became 
deadly  pale,  struggled  to  reply,  but  could 
not,  and  said  he  must  go  home  to  oonsalt 
*  Rascbi,*  and  hear  what  the  '  rabbis'  said 
on  the  passage.  The  other  Jews  very  ign> 
rant,  yet  expected  their  leader  to  silence  the 
Christian,  demanded, '  Well,  is  it  true?  Are 
these  words,  "Jehovah  whom  we  hare 
pierced,**  in  our  Tirah  ?*  (Bible).  He  an- 
awered, '  Yes,  it  is  true,*  and  left  the  room. 
The  rest  immediately  departed,  much  cast 
down.    (Iaaiahliv.17.)** 

ASIA — ^IKDIA. 

Tk€  RtghU  of  C<mMeienee.^On  the  1 1  th 
of  April  last,  the  British  Government  of 
India  removed  one  of  the  last  remnants  of 
intolerance  from  their  code  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  securing  the  rights  of  con- 
science throughout  the  territories  subject  to 
British  rule.  Previous  to  this  enactment, 
whatever  property  a  Hindoo  possessed  be- 
fore his  converuon  he  forfeited  when  he  re- 
nounced Hindooism  and  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Henceforward  every  man 
throughout  India  will  be  at  liberty  to  pro- 
fess whatever  creed  his  oonadenee  may  in- 
cline to,  without  being  reduced  to  beggary 


thfough  tha  inrtnuMBtality  ol  t]M«Qwti«f 
jnatica. 

/We  Chm^  Mimam.-^Fvm  MtOnm 
the  Bev.  Robert  Johnatoo,  in  a  letter  ad- 
draaaed  to  the  oonventr,  of  data  June  the 
10th,  1850,  records  the  conversion  and  re- 
ception into  the  miasion-house  of  a  young 
man,  Moodookrishnau.  '*  Hia  face,'*  aays 
Mr  Johnston,  *'  beams  with  joy,  as  if  he 
had  heard  the  Saviour's  voice  sounding  in 
his  heart.  My  son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee  !  His  purpose  seems 
fixed  to  cleave  to  Christ  and  his  people. 
He  is  a  Telegre,  and  possesses  an  active 
aud  ardent  mind.  Already  he  praya  that 
he  may  have  strength  and  wisdom  from 
God  to  preach  the  gospel  iu  the  atreets, 
and  that  hia  soul  may  be  taken  firom  hia 
body  rather  than  that  he  should  go  back  to 
heathenism.**  As  in  other  cases,  Moodook- 
rishnau suffered  much  from  the  opposition 
of  his  relaUves  previous  to  his  baptism. 
This  took  place  on  the  26th  of  June.  From 
Bombay^  Dr  Wilson  also  announces  the 
baptism  of  an  African  girl  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  school  at  Ambrolie.  '*  On 
the  26th  of  May.'*  he  writes,  **  I  waa  called 
to  administer  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to 
an  African  girl  named  Vaaima,  in  whom  I 
have  long  felt  a  apecial  interest.  In  1836, 
when  she  was  almost  an  infant,  she  waa 
with  others  committed  as  a  ward  to  my 
care  by  the  Bombay  Government,  by  the 
benevolent  exertiona  of  whose  ofScers  she 
had  been  rescued  from  an  Arab  slaver.** 

London  MitsUmary  SocUty, — The  agents 
of  the  London  Miaaionary  Society  in  India 
report  progress  in  their  work  in  the  midst 
of  much  opposition.  A  t  Neyoor  about  1 60 
heathens  of  the  weaver  caste  have  united  in 
the  renunciation  of  idolatry,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  their  two  devil  houaea.  At 
Ftfo^epofam  two  adulta,  on  a  public  pro- 
fession of  their  faith,  and  an  infant  were 
baptised  at  the  Town  Gate  ChapeL 

AVBICA— OLD  OALABAB. 
UwUed  PretbyUrian  Mistitm-Eoiue  on 
the  hard  dry  ground. — Sabbath,  6th  Jan.— 
To-day,  Mr  Waddell  writea,  I  concluded  my 
discourses  on  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  There  waa  a  very  large  attend- 
ance, and  King  Eyo  was  very  lively  aa  in- 
terpreter. The  compariaon  between  the 
houses  built  on  the  rock  and  on  the  sand 
could  not,  in  its  literal  tenns,  be  well  un- 
derstood in  this  countiy.  There  are  no 
rocks  here;  and  though  there  were,  the 
houses  being  constructed  of  posts  sunk  into 
the  earth,  could  not  be  erected  on  them. 
Calabar  houses,  and  indeed  all  African 
houaea  which  I  have  seen,  would  be  moat 
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tnaecon  if  Inult  on  a  rodr.  I  had  therefore 
to  change  the  tenna,  and  compare  a  boaee 
hnilt  on  the  hard  dzy  ground,  with  one  on 
the  loose  sand  or  rnnd  at  the  riTer-side,  ex- 
posed to  a  mdden  swenipg  and  overflowing 


of  the  river  in  the  rain j  eeaaon.  In  this 
way  the  force  of  the  illostration,  as  point- 
ing ont  the  safety  and  the  danger  of  tbe  two 
dasses  of  the  hasrers  of  God's  word,  was 


seen. 


DOMESTIC. 


Jkaih  ofMitMumaries. — Dr  Jndson,  the 
Burmese  missionary,  is  dead.  This  event 
took  place  in  April  last,  on  board  the 
French  brig  AritUde  Maries  boond  to  the 
lale  of  Boarbon,  to  which  he  was  repairing 
for  his  health.  His  renuins  were  committed 
to  the  deep  on  the  same  evening.  Dr  JqU« 
son  embarked  for  the  East  in  1812,  and  has 
thus  been  more  than  S8  yean  in  the  mis- 
sionary service,  chiefly  in  connection  with 
tha  Baptist  denomination.  Accounts  have 
also  been  received  of  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
James  Charles  Thompson,  of  Qailon,  South 
Travancore,  on  the  18th  of  May  last.  He 
had  laboured  among  the  heathen,  in  con- 
nection with  the  London  Mtssionaiy  Society, 
with  seal  and  devotedoess  for  23  years. 

Mimonartet  for  India, — On  Thursday, 
August  29th,  Mr  Frederic  Baylis, of  Rothes- 
ham  College,  was  solemnly  set  apart  as  a 
missionary  to  Madras,  in  connection  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  the  In- 
dependent  Chapel,  Above-Bar,  Southamp- 
ton. On  Thursday,  September  5th,  Mr 
James  Drummond  was  ordained  by  the  Free 
Presbytery  of  Greenock,  to  the  office  of  the 
holy  mioistiy,  and  set  spart  to  tha  office  of 
mis«onary  at  Madras.  Rev.  John  Ander- 
son of  Madras  preached  and  presided. 

Return  of  Missionaries  to  India. — On 
Sabbath,  August  25th,  the  Rev.  William 
Clarkson  and  Mrs  Clarkson,  of  the  Loudon 
Missionary  Society,  accompanied  by  the 
Kev.  Alfred  Corbold  and  Mrs  Corbold,  ap« 
pointed  to  the  same  mission,  embarked  at 
Portsmouth,  per  JSarl  of  Ilardwlche^  for 
Bombay,  i-etnmiog  to  their  field  of  labour 
in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  Western  India. 
On  Friday,  October  11th,  the  Rev.  John 
Anderson,  and  the  Rev.  Poonamalee  Ra- 
jahgopaul,  of  the  Free  Church  Mission, 
Madras,  left  Edinburgh,  by  express,  for 
London.  They  were  both  engaged  to 
preach  there  on  Sabbath  the  13th,  and 
were  to  sail  from  Southampton,  per  the 
Ripen  steamer,  on  the  20th.  They  will 
be  accompanied  by  Miss  Locher,  a  lady 
from  Switzerland,  who  goes  out  to  take 
charge  of  the  girls*  branch  of  the  seminary; 
while  Mr  Drummond,  who  has  preceded 
them,  will  share  in  the  labours  of  the  same 
station. 

The  Bible  m  Scotland.— By  the  report  of 
her  Miyesty's  printer  in  Soothind,  presented 
to  Parliament,  it  appears  that  during  the 


two  years  which  elapeed  fnwi  the  Ist  of 
January,  1848,  to  the  1st  January,  ISoO, 
there  were  published  under  the  antbority  of 
the  Board,  twenty-six  editions  of  the  Bible, 
eighteen  of  the  Kew  Testament,  three  of 
Books  of  Scripture  printed  separately, 
tliirty-three  of  the  Scotch  Metrical  versioa 
of  the  Psalms,  thurty-one  of  the  Shorter 
Catechiam,  an  edition  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  seven  editions  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  editions  published 
in  1848  and  1849  respectively  were  as  fol- 
lows:— In  1848,  eight  Bibles,  consiating  of 
84,135  copies ;  four  New  Testaments, 
104,000  :  one  separate  Book  of  Scripture, 
25,000;  thiiteenMetricalPsalms,101,250; 
twelve  Shorter  Catechisms,  177,000;  six 
Common  Prayers,  80,000.  In  1849» 
eighteen  Bibles,  consisting  of  114,250  co- 
pies ;  fourteen  Kew  Testaments,  169,000  ; 
two  separate  Books  of  Scripture,  30,000  ; 
twenty  Metrical  Paalma,  94,900 ;  nineteen 
Shorter  Catechisms,  622,000 ;  one  Coofea- 
sion  of  Faith,  10,000 ;  one  Common  Prayer, 
11,000. 

Statistics  ofDrunhenness  in  Edinbitrgk. — 
During  the  week  ending  August  I9th,  141 
individuals  were  conveyed  to  the  police- 
office  in  a  state  of  intoxication — being, 
males,  70 ;  females,  62.  In  the  week  end- 
ing August  26,  there  were  143 — males, 
86;  females,  57.  In  the  week  ending 
September  2,  there  were  151 — males,  87; 
females,  64.  In  the  week  end'mg  Sept. 
9,  there  were  165— -males,  102 ;  females, 
63— total,  males,  354 ;  females,  246.  Of 
these,  489  were  Scotch,  88  Irish,  20  Eng- 
lish, and  3  foreigners. 

ffailj  Mary  !  and  the  Convernon  of  Eng- 
land to  Popery. — The  Bishop  of  Ossory,  in 
an  address  to  his  flock,  informed  them  that 
his  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  has  granted  an 
indulgence  of  three  hundred  days  to  every 
person  truly  contrite  for  his  sins,  as  often  as 
he  shall  say  one  "  Hail,  Mary  *'*  for  the 
conversion  of  the  English  nation. 

On  the  10th  September  a  deputation  of 
the    congregation    of    Original    Seceders,    t 
Aberdeen,  waited  upon  their  respected  pas-  i 
tor,  and  presented  him  with  an  elegant! 
purse  containing  03  sovereigns,  as  a  mark  K 
of  their  esteem  and  gratitude  for  his  long  \ 
and  faithful  services — Mr  Aitken  having    ^ 
now  entered  on  the  40th  year  of  his  minis- 
try  among  them. 
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